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viii  PREFACE. 

finds  itself  only  a  copy  of  that  Life  which  was  spent  in  con- 
tinually doing  good,  and  the  noblest  self-sacrifice  for  others 
finds  itself  anticipated  by  Calvary. 

To  the  in(Jividual  Christian,  Jesus  is  the  Divine  Saviour, 
to  believe  in  Whom  is  life  everlasting  :  to  know  Whom  is  to 
have  peace  with  God.  Love  has  no  diviner  emblem  than 
the  Good  Shepherd :  Beneficence  no  ideal  so  perfect,  as  that 
"  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive :"  Fidelity  to 
duty  no  loftier  standard  than  a  life  laid  down  at  its  command : 
Self-sacrifice  no  dream  so  perfect  as  the  record  of  His  death 
on  the  Cross. 

To  write  the  story  of  such  a  life  is  no  easy  task,  but  it  is 
one  beyond  all  others  important  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
age.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  infinite  dignity  of  His 
person,  but  His  words  and  acts  are  His  legacy  to  us,  which 
it  is  vital  to  study  and  apply. 

I  have  tried  in  this  book  to  restore,  as  far  as  I  could,  the 
world  in  which  Jesus  moved;  the  country  in  which  He  lived ; 
the  people  among  whom  He  grew  up  and  ministered ;  the  re- 
ligion in  which  He  was  trained ;  the  Temple  services  in  which 
He  took  part ;  the  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  social  aspects  of 
His  time ;  the  parties  of  the  day,  their  opinions  and  their 
spirit ;  the  customs  that  ruled ;  the  influences  that  prevailed  ; 
the  events,  social,  religious,  and  political,  not  mentioned  in 
the  Gospels,  that  formed  the  history  of  His  lifetime,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  recovered. 

In  this  picture.  He,  Himself,  is,  of  course,  the  central 
figure,  to  which  all  details  are  subordinate.  I  have  tried  to 
present  His  acts  and  words  as  they  would  strike  those  who 
first  saw  or  heard  them,  and  have  added  only  as  much  eluci- 
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ON  JESUS  CHRIST.  3 

r  pilgrim  like  a  star  in  the  night,     chap  i 
;t  craving,  his  most  secret  yearn- 
Christ,"  says  the  exquisite  genius, 
St,   and  most  perfect  sense,   the 

"7  »  ^1-/.  "Hcnler." 

Herzog'fl 

first  Napoleon  of  being  either  a  ^l^"''"* 
He  strode  the  world  in  his  day 
^gantic  intellect,  however  worth- 
il  sense.  Conversing  one  day,  at 
sv^as,  about  the  great  men  of  anti- 
elf  with  them,  he  suddenly  turned 
md  asked  him,  "  Can  you  tell  me 

The  officer  owned  that  he  had 
ht  of  such  things.  "  Well,  then," 
.  you."     He  then  compared  Christ 

heroes  of  antiquity,  and  showed 

them.  "I  think  I  understand 
ire,"  he  continued,  "and  I  tell 
and  I  am  a  man,  but  not  one  is 
83  more  than  man.     Alexander, 

myself  founded  great  empires; 
creations  of  our  genius  depend? 

founded  His  empire  upon  love, 
ms  would  die  for  Him."»     "  The  •  ^J^^^^:^ 

said  he  at  another  time,  "but  ^^'^"^^^ 
gour,  a  power,  which  conquers  all 
es  the  Book  of  Books  upon  the 
tly];  I  do  not  tire  of  reading  it, 
al  pleasure.  The  soul,  charmed 
►spel,  is  no  longer  its  own :  God 
lirects  its  thoughts  and  faculties ; 
of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  I 
eignty  He  has  but  one  aim — ^the 
ndividual,  the  purification  of  his 
what  is  true,  the  salvation  of  his 
conquests  of  Alexander,  but  here 
men  to  Himself  for  their  highest 
3lf,  incorporates  into  Himself,  not 
man  race  I " 
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OPTION  OP  RELIGION.  5 

s  last  moments,  see  his  lips  chahj. 
latch  the  faint  sounds,  "  Jesus, 
ime  thing," — the  last  words 
It  was  the  death-bed  of  Sir 
iharacter  of  Christ  still  retains 
it  drew  towards  it  the  deepest 
I  earliest  age  of  the  Church ; 
claim,  above  all  others,  our 

T. 

'  what  it  is  in  the  personal 

shown  in  His  life,  that  thus 

liration,  it  is  not  difficult  to 

'  the  religious  life  was  realized 
from  men,  and  burying  him- 

of  the  desert,  Christ  came, 
mts  and  homes  and  every-day 
nations  of  the  hermit  He  sub- 
)enevolence ;  for  the  fears  and 
jn.  He  brought  the  light  of  a 
i^ery  act  of  daily  life  religious, 
gion  fenced  off  as  something 
js,  and  He  threw  down  the 
secrated  the  whole  sweep  of 

amongst  men,  sharing  alike 
ignifying  the  humblest  details 
linate  to  the  single  aim  of  His 
:he  grand  revolution  was  in- 
religion  does  not  lie  in  selfish 
interests,  whether  in  the  desert 
)rk  and  self-sacrifice  for  others, 
►f  Christ's  character  is,  indeed, 
life  is  self-denial  throughout, 
'it  the  test  of  all  healthy  re- 
d,  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
Is  us  that  life,  like  the  wheat, 
lying ;  who  gave  us  the  ideal 
[jlf-oblivion.  We  feel  instinc- 
)ve  alone  is  divine,  and  that 
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tie  only  perfectly 

only  allude  in  a 

but  never  for  a 
5lf.  With  all  His 
laims  which,  in  a 
igious  pride.  He 
flFering, — a  home- 
iolence,  meanness 
rayals  of  friends, 
g  of  all  this  for  a 

of  love  and  pity. 

prayer  for  those 
solute  superiority 
,  a  Jew,  founds  a 
aon  brotherhood, 
nd  self-possession 
ch  sets  Him  im- 
1  superstition,  in 
)eyond  example; 
ritual,  in  an  age 
religion :  all  these 
In  the  mysterious 
ed  at  only  as  that 

lis  teachings,  the 
''  are  still  further 
sion  of  whatever 
creed  of  a  tribe 
stament  reveals  a 
i  as  the  Creator 
ill  things ;  as  the 
living  thing  and 
f  Providence,  on 
0  gives  them  their 
majesty,  who  will 
iful  and  gracious, 
id  truth:  as  keep- 
and  transoression 
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1    CHRISTIAN  MORALITY.  7 

ng  them  that  fear  Him,  like  as  a  father     ohap.  l 
But  it  was  reserved  for  Christ  to  bring 
I,  as  a  God  of  Love,  into  full  noon-day 
y  the  world  a3  to  give  His  only-begotten 
believeth  in  Him  might  not  perish,  but 
In  the  New  Testament  He  is  first  called  » Joim  3.  ic 
p^en— the  Father  of  all  mankind.*    The  "^  S'e'tJSr^fo? 
aimed  Him  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,    J^dorlhS'*^'^ 
tion  of  Israel :  Christ  points  the  eyes 
lim  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human 


principles  of  Christianity  are  as  new  and 
grand  conception  of  God,  and  spring 
he  highest  ideal  of  man  must  ever  be, 
ts  the  image  of  his  Creator,  antl  this 
;hat  of  pure,  all-embracing  love,  to  God 
is  love.  Outward  service,  alone,  is  of 
3  heart,  only,  loves  aright:  it,  only, 
likeness  ;  for  purity  and  love  are  the 
1.  A  religion  resting  on  such  a  basis 
iven.     But  this  divine  law  constitutes 

ught  by  Christ  is  in  keeping  with 
demands.  Since  love  is  the  fulfilling 
2an  be  no  limitation  to  duty  but  that 
only  be  bounded  by  our  possibilities 
d  that  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  spirit 
;h  towards  God  and  our  neighbour. 
J  of  God  can  alone  be  the  standard  of 
love  means  obedience,  and  God  cannot 
'o  be  a  perfect  Christian  is  to  be  a 
\  through  the  obedience  of  perfect  love, 
las  the  seal  of  the  living   God  on  its 

nbered,  in  realizing  our  obligations  to 
ras  a  perfect  novelty  in  this  teaching, 
he  Jewish  world,  had  no  conception  of 
Hiere  is  no  word  in  Greek  for  what  we 
session  for  it  is  synonymous  with  physical 
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LIFE   OP  CHRIST. 

ther  no  guilt  in  an  action,  or  the 
the  action  was  irresistible.  Priests 
a  or  desire  in  sacrifices,  prayers,  or 
Qoval  of  a  defilement,  not  considered 
rsical  stain;  and  they  attributed  a 
)itiatory  rit€S  through  which  they 

removal;  this  effect  being  sure  to 
omission  in  the  rite,  even  though  the 
ly  inclined  to  evil  1  ^ 
Be  frpm  having  any  conception  of  sin 
ich  moralists  as  Seneca  had  only  a 
ich  confounded  God  and  nature,  and 
)wn  of  nature  and  its  most  perfect 

or  even   as  His  superior,  for  the 
eed,  reaches  perfection  in  man  only. 

carries  God  about  with  him  in  his 
f  his  being.he  is  God — virtue  is  only 
id  men's  vices  are  only  madness.  ^ 
le  vision  of  God — ^high  and  lifted  up 
of  infinite  love, — and  the  doctrine  of 
vrhich  the  heart  itself  re-echoes — as 

the  study  of  His  life  becomes  the 
I. 

Christ  that  the  belief  in  a  future  life, 
r  depending  on  a  future  judgment,  is 

of  the  world.  Judaism,  indeed,  in 
:new  these  revelations,  but  Judaism 
le  the  religion  of  mankind.  Pagan 
o  have  any  fixed  ideas  of  anything 
lortality  was  an  open  question ;  the 
ban  the  common  faith.  But  Christ 
tality  to  light  through  the  Gospel, 
ese,  illustrated  by  such  a  Life,  and 
hich  He  Himself  proclaimed  to  be  a 
the  life  of  the  world,"  ^^  could  not  fail 
nee. 

nto  the  mass  of  humanity  has  already 
iety,  and  is  destined  to  affect  it  for 

measure,  in  all  directions.     The  one 
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5   OF  CHRIST. 

simply  the  dwellers  on  opposite 
even  objected  to  Chriadanity, 
tent,  from  its  seeking  to  intro- 
ces.  "The  man,"  says  Celsus, 
5  for  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  in 

agree  in  one  code  of  religious 

of  sense."  ^^  Antiquity  had  no 
hich,  by  readily  uniting  with 
d  as  readily  attacking  all  forms 
or  suited  to  the  wants  of  all 
a  to  think  that  the  aristocracy 
ave  a  religion  in  common  with 
Qost  refused  the  name  of  man. 
proclaim  the  brotherhood  of  all 
;heir  common  Father  in  Heaven, 
ther's  love ;  by  His  commission 
;  by.  His  inviting  all,  without 
tid  were  heavy  laden,  to  come 
t  from  God,  for  rest;  by  His 
imaria  and  her  of  Canaan  as 
Elis  making  Himself  the  friend  of 
5  tone  of  such  parables  as  that  of 
3qual  sympathy  with  the  slave, 
>j  the  whole  bearing  and  spirit 

by  His  picture  of  all  nations 
Great  Day,  with  no  distinction 
3  men. 

the  essential  equality  of  man, 
)d,  the  germs  lay  hid  of  grand 
7en  yet. 

the  conception  of  the  rights  of 
Dsed  to  any  outward  authority, 
ih  a  thing  before  Christ  came, 
svhich  alone  secures  and  exem- 
:nown  or  restricted.^^  Among 
Itate  was  enforced  on  the  indi- 
ness  were  limited  to  what  was 
)edient  for  the  well-being  of  the 

a  man  had  paid  the  gods  the 
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ITT  AND  SLAVERY.  11 

ceremonies,  he  had  little  more  to  char  l 
could  he  not  act  for  himself  freely 
ra ;  his  conscience  had  no  liberty. 
J,  the  man  nothing.  Rome  knew 
to  higher  laws  than  its  own,  and 
en  of  personal  freedom.  Christ's 
eacher,'  and  all  ye  are  brethren  ;'* 
^en  the  Heavenly;"  "  One  is  your 
*  were  the  inauguration  of  a  social 

2'  Mfttt.  23. 
8—10. 

it  came,  was  a  piece  of  property  of  rc^mierS^! 
tttle.  An  old  Roman  law  enacted 
L  who  killed  a  ploughing  ox ;  but 
as  called  to  no  account  whatever. 
:  of  Spartacus,  crucified  10,000 
gustus,  in  violation  of  his  word, 
for  execution,  30,000  slaves,  who 
)mpeius.  Trajan,  the  best  of  the 
10,000  slaves  fight  at  one  time  in 
amusement  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
lays.  »  Ilftgonbach'L' 

I's  universal  brotherhood  was  the  r^'«cuc^^^^ 
this  dfetestable  crime — ^the  sum  of 
nfusing  kindness  into  the  lot  of 
^  undermining  slavery  itself,  each 
ranee,  till  at  last  the  man-owner  is 
civilized  country,  and  even  Africa 
slavery  in  these  later  ages,  is  being 
nd  to  raise  its  slaves  into  freemen, 
less  distinctly  denounced  by  Chris- 
ig  the  brotherhood  of  man,  pro- 
tbhorrent  to  nature,  of  brothers 
oice  of  Christ,  commanding  peace 
rough  all  the  centuries  since  His 
it  so  far  honoured  that  the  horrors 
jd,  and  that  war  itself — no  longer 
tion — is  much  rarer  in  Christian 
Qes. 
,  were  in  almost  as  bad  a  plight  as 
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e  dignity  of  woman.  "No  one  chap. i. 
Tacitus,  "nor  is  to  seduce  and  to 
m."  "  Happy  indeed,"  continues 
he  state  of  things  around  him, 
ly  virgins  marry,  and  where  the 
ie  go  together  1"  "Infidelity  is 
i'he  traditions  of  a  purer  time  still »  German!*,  19 
the  afterglow  of  light  that  had 

xnese  traditions,  tnus  Honoured  in  the  forests  of  (Jermany, 
were  formulated  into  a  supreme  law  for  all  ages  and 
countries  by  Jesus  Christ.  Except  for  one  crime,  husband 
and  wife,  joined  by  God  in  marriage,  were  not  to  be 
put  asunder.  Woman  was  no  longer  to  be  the  toy  and 
inferior  of  man.  Polygamy,  the  fruitful  source  of  social 
corruption,  was  forbidden.  Man  and  woman  were  to  meet 
on  equal  terms  in  lifelong  union :  each  honouring  the  other, 
and  both  training  their  children  amidst  the  sanctities  of  a 
pure  family  life. 

The  enforcement  of  these  and  kindred  teachings,  destined 
to  regenerate  himianity,  required  lofty  sanctions.  That 
these  are  not  wanting,  in  the  amplest  fulness,  we  have  in 
part  seen  already,  and  shall  see  more  and  more  as  we 
advance.  Meanwhile,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  why, 
even  apart  from  the  mysterious  dignity  of  His  divine  nature, 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  and  even  independently  of  His 
being  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  Christ's  life  and  sayings,  alike  unique  among  men, 
deserve  the  reverent  study  of  all. 

/    "From  first  to  last,"  said  the  great  Napoleon,^^  on  one'^i^^^iU 
/  occasion,  "  Jesus  is  the  same  ;    always  the  same — ^majestic    {^^^^^ 
and  simple,  infinitely  severe  and  infinitely  gentle.  Through-    Bea^tema 
out  a  life  passed  under  the  public  eye.  He  never  gives 

"nd  fault.     The  prudence  of  His  conduct  com-    , 
iration  by  its  union  of  force  and  gentleness.     . 
ech  and  action.  He  is  enlightened,  consistent, 
lubhmity  is  said  to  be  an  attribute  of  divinity :    / 
then,  shall  we  give  Him  in  whose  character  / 
every  element  of  the  sublime  ? 
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ND. 

Qces  which  have  most  chap,  a 
s  from  which  they  have 
mother  of  philosophy 
f  the  size  qf  Scotland; 
)rld,  was  only  a  city  of 
Lord,  and  the  cradle  of 
des.     From  Dan,^  on  iNeartbc 

•  f    ,  n         t        modem 

1,  13  a  distance  oi  only 
twenty  miles,  from  the 
icreases  slowly  to  only 
srranean,  at  Gaza,  and 

iiica  was  unknown  till 
Dsition  of  Palestine  on 
very  remarkable.  It 
md  went  far  to  excuse 
lalem  was  the  precise 
3tern  limit  of  Asia,  it  2ABpotisrtfli 
npires  and  rehfnons  of  circle  of 

marble  pave- 

•d,   over  the  Mediter-  ffi^taSn, 
vilization.     It  was  the  §Si?om. 

aA  /»  •  "L  •    1  1 J      Greek  Church 

Africa,  which    could     at  Jerusalem, 
aa  the  exact 

reat  centres  of  human   ^^^^'^^ 
Lteless  past  of  the  East  ^*^^"' 

Paleatine,  U.  p 
1G4. 

Is  was  not  less  striking 
eparated  from  Asia  by 
s  saved  from  becoming 
gion,  or  in  the  political 
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16  THE  LIFE   OF  CHRIST. 

CHAP.  iL  decay  and  retrogression  which  have,  sooner  or  later,  marked 
all  Eastern  States.  Shut  in,  by  a  strip  of  desert,  from  Egypt, 
it  was  kept,  in  great  part,  from  the  contagion  of  the  gross 
morality  and  grosser  idolatry  of  that  land;  and  its  western 
coasts  were  washed  by  the  "  Great  Sea,"  which,  for  ages,  was 
as  much  a  mystery  to  the  Jew,  as  the  Atlantic  to  our 
ancestors,  before  the  era  of  Colimibus.  There  could  have 
been  no  land  in  which  the  purpose  of  God  to  "  separate  "  a 

» 1  EiDgB  &  ra.  nation  "  from  among  all  the  people  of  the  earth,"^  to  be  the 
depositary  of  divine  truth,  and  the  future  missionaries  of 
the  world,  could  have  been  so  perfectly  carried  out.  Nor 
did  its  special  fitness  as  a  centre  of  heavenly  light  amongst 
mankind  pass  away  till  the  whole  scheme  of  revelation  had 
been  completed;  for  by  the  time  of  Christ's  death  the 
Mediterranean  had  become  the  highway  of  the  nations,  and 
facilitated  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  to  the  cities  and 
nations  of  the  populous  West,  by  the  easy  path  of  its  wide 
waters.  The  long  seclusion  of  ages  had  abeady  trained  the 
Jew  in  religious  knowledge,  when  forced  or  voluntary  dis- 
persion sent  him  abroad  to  all  lands,  with  his  lofty  creed : 
the  passing  away  of  that  seclusion  opened  the  world  to  the 
ready  dissemination  of  the  message  of  the  Cross. 

It  is  an  additional  peculiarity  of  the  Holy  Land,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  history  of  religion,  that  its  physical  features,  and 
its  position,  together,  brought  it,  from  the  earliest  ages,  in 
contact  with  the  widest  range  of  peoples  and  empires. 
Egypt  and  it  are  two  oases  in  wide-spreading  deserts,  and  as 

4  EwaicTi        such  attracted  race  after  race.*    Vast  mierations  of  northern 

Gesohiohte,  i.  ° 

308  If.  tribes  towards  the  richer  southern  countries  have  marked 

all  ages ;  and  Egypt,  as  the  type  of  fertility,  was  a  special 
land  of  wonder,  to  which  these  wandering  populations  ever 
turned  greedy  eyes.  In  a  less  degree,  the  Holy  Land  shared 
this  dangerous  admiration.  It  was  the  next  link  to  Egypt 
in  the  chain  of  attractive  conquests — ^Egypt  itself  being  the 
last.  As  in  later  times  the  Assyrian,  the  Chaldean,  the 
Persian,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  Turk  successively 
coveted  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  took  possession  of  it,  so 
in  the  very  earliest  ages,  as  many  indications  prove,  wave 
after  wave  of  immigration  had  overflowed  it.     In  all  these 
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Land,  as  the  highway     cbap.u 
je,  as  centuries  passed, 

with  the  Jew,  in  spite 
act  with  them.  Such 
religious  education  of 
/  nations,  more  or  less, 

had  been  conamitted 
it  led  or  forced  him  \'i 

\  well  as  to  communi- 
:ense  religious  conser- 
ly,  owes  his  continued 
g  scene,  moreover,  for 
orld,  in  which,  small 
ided  not  by  the  Jew 
Qg  a  wide  proportion 
n-known  earth.  The 
Ltin,  and  Hebrew,  was 
life,  and  of  His  death, 

iliarity  of  Palestine  as 
tions  of  religious  truth 
f  the  Saviour  of  man- 
arrow  bounds  the  cha- 
s  scattered  elsewhere 
le  snowy  north  to  the 
necessarily  takes  the 
al  nature,  and  hence  a 
Difitted  for  other  coun- 

different.  Thus  the 
[y  an  Eastern  book,  in 
interesting  to  nations 
le  different,  in  climate 

The  sacred  books  of 
reception.  The  Bible 
J  of  every  region  over 
the  world  which  men 
t  and  reverence.     The 

in  its  imagery,  some- 
t  is  a  household  book 
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JAIUTIES  OF  PALESTINE.  19 

part  he  come,  be  it  sunny  Spain  or     chap,  a 
jognize  well-kno^vn  forms  in  one  or  ' 

3  carob,  the  oleander  and  willow, 
ater-courses;  the  sycamore,  the  fig, 
the  pride  of  India,  the  pistachio, 
and  the  tall  tropical  grasses  and 
as  the  date,  the  pomegranate,  the 
idock,  the  lime,  the  banana,  the 
ear.  The  sight  of  fields  of  cotton, 
lize,  or  even  of  Indian  indigo,  and 
ds,  pumpkins,  tobacco,  yam,  sweet 
I  or  tropical  field  or  garden  crops, 
lught  to  his  home, 
ivid  illustration  of  the  climate  of 
ion  it  yields,  and  Palestine,  tried 
imates  and  zones  which,  in  other 
T  many  hundred  miles. 
L  a  land  must  'necessarily  be  a  re- 
1  modes  of  thought,  so  far  as  they 
iture,  of  much  that  is  common  to 
le  Scriptures  of  the  two  Testaments 
>  in  their  great  mission,  from  Pales- 
)y  God  as  the  land  in  which  they 
I  of  prophets  and  apostles,  and?  of 
sound  familiar  to  all  mankind, 
iural  images  and  experiences  com- 

Duntainous  country,  Palestine  has 

plains.     It  is  a  highland  district, 

id  bordered  on  the  western  side,  by 

nds. 

n  side  extends  from  above  Acre, 

Mount  Carmel,  along  the  whole 
5  names  of  the  plain  of  Acre,  the 
Jhefelah,  or  low  country,  the  land 
ages.*  From  this  border  plain  the 
,  into  a  table-land  of  an  average 

1,800  feet  above  the  Mediterra- 
eing  so  even,  and  the  hills  so  close 


o- 
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OV   CHRIST. 

til  of  the  country,  seen  from  the 
5  from  the  fertile  plain  at  ita 
bony  is  broken,  here  and  there, 
;o  begin  from  the  south,  Hebron 
Jerusalem  2,610  ;  the  Mount  of 
Ebal  and  Gerizim  2,700  ;  Little 
)rth  side  of  the  plain  of  Esdrae- 

I  Jebel  Jermuk  4,000. 

U  of  valleys  running  east  and 
arms  of  torrent  beds,  opening 
J  Mediterranean.  These  valleys, 
ater-shed,  towards  Jordan,  are 
as,  for  instance,  the  precipitous 
vet  and  Jericho,  which  sinks 
e  of  about  fifteen  miles.  The 
Ian  valley  makes  such  rugged 
s  the  only  passes  to  the  upper 
re  is  not  a  spot,  till  the  plain  of 
f  the  Jordan,  open  enough  to 

II  body  of  foot  soldiers.  The 
ently,  but,  like  the  eastern,  are 
ation  with  the  plains,  and  offer 
le  security  of  Israel  in  ancient 
Is  which,  at  the  best,  could  be 
tain  passes.^  The  Jew  lived,  in 
fastness  stretching  like  a  long 
h. 

tility  of  this  highland  region, 
me  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Jews, 
southern  district,  below  Hebron, 
a  the  desert,  from  which  it  is 
;  was  known  in  Bible  times  as  the 
I  is  an  unimdting  tract  of  barren 
into  the  hills  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
re  fertility,  but  the '  landscape  is 
iting  in  the  extreme,  for  most  of 
3  bald  grey  rocks  which  make  up 
erdure  and  bright  flowers,®  and 
)rrents  of  rushing  water,  but  in 
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of  the  country  from  Hebron    chap.il 
I  desolate.^   The  flowers  vanish  *  Diet  of  Bibit 

Art,  ''FlilM* 

le  summer  sun  :  they  are  "  to-  <*»«•" 
ist  into  the  oven."    The  little 
ir  green  grass,  and  green  com, 
he  monotony  of  the  mountain- 
Dund  in  Judea,  and  are  rare  in 

plain,  hill,  and  glen,  is  poor 
disappears,  and  a  few  small 
hrubs,  alone  appear  on  the  hill- 
ly  of  a  grey  colour,"  says  Dean  •Ponor,  in 

the  limestone  of  which  they  ^*^^^« 
ufts  of  grey  shrub  with  which 
[ — their  sides  formed  into  con- 
must  have  served  in  ancient 
races,  of  which  there  are  still 
valleys,  or  rather  the  meetings 
e  beds  of  dry  water-courses  at 
3  rock  laid  like  flagstones,  side 
e  are  the  chief  features  of  the 
he  historical  parts  of  Palestine, 
illy  stretching  into  long  undu- 
;t  part  bare  of  wood.  Forest 
n. "  ^  Fountains  are  rare  in  this  r  sinai  wd 
jtems,  and  tanks  cut  out  m  the 
r  place. 
)rthern  highlands  of  Judea.  In 

parts,  which  the  sea-breezes 
abundant.  Olives  abound,  and 
es  almost  a  wooded  appearance. 
Dliage,  is  frequent,  and  near  the 
ty  of  forests,"  there  are  some 

»  BobliiM)ii*s 

3se  hiUs — a  tract  nine  or  ten  11.21. 
ty-five  in  length — between  the 
to  the  Dead  Sea — is,  and  must 
nest  sense  a  desert.  Van  de 
bare  arid  wilderness :  an  end- 
p-ellow  and  ash-coloured  hills, 
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ly  adapted  for  olives,  vineyards,. and    oharil 
tains,  though  bare  of  wood,  and  but"  sinaiandPaL 
ve  none  of  that  arid,  worn  look  of 
ther  south. 

ty  of  Nablous  the  mountains  gradually 
le  plain,  famous  aa  that  of  Sharon, 
sloping  downs,  but  dotted  here  and 
of  corn  and  tracts  of  wood,  recalling 
md  reaching  to  the  southern  slopes  of"  LordLind«y, 
1  woods  and  park-like  scenery. 
:hward,  from  Samaria  to  Galilee, 
'  great  fertility — that  of  Esdraelon — 
northern  side  of  the  luxuriant  CarmeL 
)d  government,  yield  vast  crops,  but 
w  and  poor,  and  tillage  is  imperfect.* 
pidly  improves.  Vegetation  is  much 
g  the  hills  of  Gahlee  than  elsewhere 
Fountains  are  abundant  and  copious, 
rent  beds  are  never  dry.  The  hills 
ire  richly  wooded  with  oaks  and  tere- 
occur  here  and  there  thickly  clothed, 
laple,  arbutus,  sumach,  and  other  treea 
\  barren ;  those  of  Samaria  have  been 
hilly  districts  of  the  south  of  Scotland; 
ire  more  like  the  rich  hills  of  Surrey, 
a  is  thinly  peopled.  This  highland 
inhabitants  than  even  the  bleak  moun- 
"  for  miles  and  miles,  there  is  often  no 
:cept  the  occasional  goat-herd  on  the 
:ing  of  women  at  the  wells."  ^^  **  sipaiand  Pbi 

loly  Land,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  long 
north,  is  a  mere  strip,  till  near  Acre, 
m  that  point  into  a  flat,  rich,  loamy 
few  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Corn- 
Is  reach  several  miles  inland.  South 
into  the  plain  of  Sharon,  now  left  bare 
parts ;  its  ancient  forests  long  ago  des- 
'  spots,  and  cultivation  little  known.  As 
s  lighter  and  drier,  and  the  vegetation 
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CHAP. iL  scantier,  till  we  reach  the  Shephelah,*  or  "low  country" 
of  the  Bible,  the  ancient  Philistia,  which  begins  in  rolling 
downs,  and  passes  into  wide-spreading  corn-fields  and  vast 
expanses  of  loamy  soil  to  the  far  south. 

The  eastern  boundary  of  Palestine  is  the  deep  chasm  in 
which  the  Jordan  has  its  channeL  The  name  of  that  river  in- 
dicates its  course :  it  means  "  the  descender." '  Rising  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  it  flows  south,  through  the  marshy 
Lake  Merom  and  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  to  the  Dead  Sea,  in  a 
course  of  about  150  miles.  From  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  its 
channel  is  a  deep  cleft  in  the  mountain  range,  from  north 
to  south,  and  so  broken  is  its  current  that  it  is  one  continued 
rapid.  Its  bed  is  so  crooked  that  it  has  hardly  half  a  mile 
straight ;  so  deep,  moreover,  is  it,  below  the  surface  of  the 
adjacent  country,  that  it  can  only  be  approached  by  descend- 
ing one  of  the  steep  mountain  valleys,  and  it  is  invisible  till 
near  its  entrance  into  the  Dead  Sea,  at  a  level  of  1,317 
feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  is  no  town 
on  its  banks,  and  it  has  in  aU  ages  been  crossed  at  the 
same  fords ;  no  use  can  be  made  of  it  for  irrigation,  and  no 
vessel  can  sail  the  sea  into  which  it  pours  its  waters.  It  is 
like  no  other  river. 
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GRANDEUR   OF  THE  ROMAN   EMPIRE.  27 

red,  seized,  and  restored  to  his  irritated  master,  chap.iii. 
frontiers,  his  anxious  view  could  discover  no- 
the  ocean,  inhospitable  deserts,  hostile  tribes 
3,  of  fierce  manners  and  unknown  language, 
it  kings,  who  would  gladly  purchase  the 
)tection  by  the  sacrifice  of  an  obnoxious  fugi- 
ever  you  are,'  said  Cicero  to  the  exiled  Marcellua, 
hat  you  are  equally  within  the  power  of  the 

th  of  Christ  this  amazing  federation  of  the 
ne  great  monarchy  had  been  finally  achieved. 
Rome,  was  the  sole  power  to  which  all  nations 
throne,  like  the  "  exceeding  high  mountain  " 
tation,  showed  "  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
ry,"  spread  out  around  it  far  beneath,  as  the 
the  light  of  the  sun.  No  prince,  no  king,  or 
any  name  could  break  the  calm  which  such  a 
ninion  secured — "  a  calm,"  to  use  De  Quincey's 
;h,  through  centuries,  continued  to  lave,  as  with 
iulations  of  summer  lakes,  the  sacred  footsteps 
5an  throne. "  ^  »  woria,  u.  i 

;uch  a  unique  era  that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom. 
irth  lay  hushed  in  profound  peace.  All  lands 
en  to  the  message  of  mercy  and  love  which  He 
)unce.  • 

le  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  world  at 
birth  of  Christ,  less  fitting  for  His  advent  than 
.  The  prize  of  tmiversal  power,  struggled  for 
Y  years  of  plots  and  desolating  civil  wars,  had 
last,  by  Augustus.  Sulla  and  Marius,  Pompey 
lad  led  their  legions  against  each  other,  alike  in 
3  Provinces,  and  had  drenched  the  earth  with 
ustus  himself  had  reached  the  throne  only  after 
rs  of  war,  which  involved  regions  wide  apart, 
as  exhausted  by  the  prolonged  agony  of  such  a 
;hed  for  repose,  and  perhaps  never  felt  a  more 
''  than  when  the  closing  of  the  Temple  of  Janus 
ty-ninth  year  before  Christ  announced  that  at 
ti  was  at  peace. 
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THE  GREAT   CIVIL  WARS,  31 

ng  he  had  a  great  future,  formed  friendly   chap,  iil 
him,  which  led  to  the  weightiest  results  in 

id  his  favourite  were  now  again  in  power, 
i  troubled  life.  The  people  rose  again  and 
be  as  constantly  crushed.  In  B.C.  56  Aris- 
ad  escaped  from  Rome,  began  the  war  once 
next  year,  his  son  Alexander  made  another 
1  B.C.  52,  when  the  Parthians  had  revenged 
the  destruction  of  the  legions  of  Crassus — 
*  peace,  had  plundered  the  Temple  to  fill  his 
-the  Jews  rose  still  once  more,  but  Cassius, 
ed  with  the  wreck  of  the  army  of  Crassus 
lan  horsemen,  soon  crushed  the  insurrection, 
emerged  as,  at  last,  the  unfettered  lord  of 


**  Jo:«.  Ant  xlv. 
7.3. 


r  which  broke  out,  in  the  year  49,  between 

esar,  for  a  time  promised  a  change.     Judea, 

st,  adhered  to  Pompey,  and  Caesar  therefore 

med  Aristobulus  free,   and  gave  him  two 

r  his  native  country  of  the  adherents  of 

pater  and  Hyrcanus  already  trembled  at  the 

ipular  revolt,  supported  by  Rome,  when  news 

stobulus   had   suddenly  died — no   doubt  of 

at  his  son  Alexander  had  been  beheaded,  in 

npey's  orders.  ^^  Antipater  had  thus  managed  "J^^^.  Ant.  riv. 

lies  out  of  the  way.     When  Pompey 's  cause 

hed,  next  year,^®  at  Pharsalia,  Hyrcanus  and  "au-.9.b.c.4j. 

the  princes  round  them,  were  in  a  false 
iveeks  later, ^^  Pompey  lay  murdered  on  the'^^n-'^ 
J.      Meanwhile,  Csesar,  who  had  landed  in 
lead  of  hardly  4,000  men,  to  settle  the  dis- 
hrone  of  that  country,  was  attacked  by  the 

and  the  restless  population  of  Alexandria, 
the  most  desperate  straits.  At  this  moment 
of  Eastern  vassals  came  to  his  relief,  anxious 
e  earliest  opportunity  the  remembrance  of 
o  Pompey.  It  included  hordes  of  Arabs  from 
bands  of  Itureans  from  beyond  Jordan,  but 
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Idumean  dynasty  may  be  said  to  have  begun  from  this    cHAP.ni 
date,  as  the  procuratorship  granted  to  Aiitipater  made  him 
henceforth  independent  of  Hyrcanus.     All  these  concessions 
he  took  care  to  have  forthwith  confirmed  at  Rome,  and 
graven  on  plates  of  brass. 

These  diplomatic  successes,  however,  failed  to  make 
Antipater  popular.  He  assumed  some  of  the  public  duties 
of  Hyrcanus,  to  show  the  Sanhedrim  that  the  civil  power 
had  been  rightly  transferred  from  the  incapable  hands  of 
the  high  priest.  But  the  suspicion  sank  ever  deeper  in  the 
popular  mind,  that  the  final  setting  aside  of  the  Maccaba^an 
family  was  designed,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  Essene 
Menahem  had  told  Herod,  Antipater  s  son,  years  before,  as 
he  met  him  on  the  street,  that  he  would  grow  up  to  be  the 
scourge  of  the  Maccabreans,  and  would  in  the  end  wear  the 
crown  of  David.2^  Yet  Hyrcanus  could  not  shake  himself" Ant. xv.mt 
fi:^e,  even  had  he  had  the  energy  to  do  so,  for  he  needed  the 
help  of  the  alien  to  protect  him  against  his  own  family. 
His  daughter  Alexandra  had  lost,  on  his  account,  both 
husband  and  father-in-law,  by  foul  or  legal  murder.  His 
nephew,  Antigonus,  li^d  in  a  foreign  land  as  a  claimant  of 
the  throne ;  his  grand-children  were  the  orphans  of  Alex- 
ander, who  had  fallen  under  the  axe  of  the  headsman.  The 
house  of  the  Idumean,  the  alien  in  Israel,  was  nearer  to  him 
than  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Antipater,  in  accordance  with  the  tradition  of  his  house, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Bedouins — the  fair  Kypros — 
to  preserve  the  connection  with  the  sheikhs  of  the  desert 
by  which  his  father  had  grown  rich.  She  bore  him  four 
sons,  Phasael,  Herod,  Joseph,  and  Pheroras,  and  a  daughter, 
Salome.  Of  these,  Antipater,  as  ruler  of  the  country,  named 
Phasael  governor  of  Jerusalem,  and  Herod — a  young  man 
of  twenty-five — he  sent  to  Galilee,  to  put  down  the  bands  of 
desperadoes,  who  thickly  infested  it,  half  robbers,  half  reli- 
gious zealots,  fighting  against  the  hated  Romans.  Herod 
was  well  qualified  to  maintain  th^  honour  of  his  house. 
He  was  a  fearless  rider,  and  no  one  threw  the  spear  so  straight 
to  the  mark,  or  shot  his  arrow  so  constantly  into  the  centre. 
Even  in  later  years,  when  strength  and  agility  begin  to  fail 
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wn  to  have  killed  forty  wild  beasts  in 
Herod  took  prisoner  Hezekiah,  the 
lie  "robbers,"  and  his  whole  band,  and 
ith.  But  his  success  only  enraged  the 
01.  In  violation  of  the  right  put  cx- 
lands  of  Hyrcanus,  as  high  priest,  by 
free  Jews — and  these,  men  fighting  for 
i  the  heathen  intruders  into  the  heritage 
e  Sanhedrim — the  high  council — ^forced 
whose  legal  prerogative  had  been  thus  in- 
e  offender  before  them.  Herod  obeyed, 
alilee  safe,  but  appeared  with  a  powerful 
ime  time,  a  message  was  sent  by  the  pro- 
0  injure  him.  He  would,  however,  have 
ath,  had  not  Hyrcanus  left  the  chair,  and 
g  friend  to  leave  Jerusalem.  Gnashing 
de  off  to  Damascus,  to  the  proconsul, 
rtly  after  bought  the  governorship  of 
Laria,  for  which,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  he 
ling  soon  after,  with  a  strong  force  to 
je  the  insult  off|red  him.  But,  at  the 
bier,  whom  his  boldness  confirmed  in 
ew,  without  violence. 
\  now  in  the  hands  of  Herod's  house, 
d  Judea,  and  Herod  himself  was  over 
f^ria.  The  Roman  generals  were  uncertain 
Bsar  s  fortunes  seemed  waning  in  Afi'ica. 
tpey's  party,  seized  Tyre,  and  sought  to 
of  Sextus  Caesar,  the  Syrian  proconsul. 
Lxed  force,  and  Herod  led  the  cavalry  of 
^consul's  help.  Bassus  was  beaten,  but 
If  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  and 
el  and  Herod  had  to  maintain  a  difficult 
3  year  44,  the  news  came,  when  all  were 
the  East,  that  he  was  murdered.  The 
family  seemed  ruined. 
•,  soon  righted  themselves.  Antony 
ing  part  in  Rome,  and  had  all  the  edicts 
to  prevent  hopeless  confusion.     Interest 
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led  Antipater  for  the  time  to  join  Cassius,  CsBsar's  murderer,  cjhap.hl 
Herod  won  favour  as  the  first  to  pay  him  the  war  tax  of 
about  £150,000,  levied  on  Galilee.^^  Antipater  showed  ••Jj^^J"**-'- 
equal  zeal ;  but  when  the  people  were  too  poor  to  pay  the 
enormous  sum  demanded,  Cassius  sold  their  sons  and 
daughters  as  slaves,  to  make  it  up.  Feeling  Herod's  useful- 
ness, the  republican  leader,  on  leaving  Judea,  named  him 
procurator  of  Ccele-Syria,  and  gave  him  also  military  power 
over  all  Judea,  promising  him  the  crown,  if  all  went  welL 
The  Idumean  family  were  still  on  the  top  of  the  tide.  But 
Antipater's  course  was  run.  Shortly  before  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  in  the  year  43,  he  died  of  poison  given  him  in 
his  wine.  The  murderer  was  well  known — a  follower  of 
Hyrcanus,  Malichus  by  name — who  wishe*Ho  excite  insur- 
rection in  the  Maccabaean's  favour,  against  the  Romans  and 
their  Idumean  viceroy.  Herod  and  his  brother,  with  well- 
acted  craft,  feigned  friendliness  with  him,  till,  a  year  later,  they 
got  him  into  their  power,  and  murdered  him,  in  turn,  with  the 
help  of  Cassius.  Hyrcanus  kissed  the  hands  of  his  new  master, 
and  cursed  the  murdered  man  as  the  enemy  of  his  country !  ^  "^g.'"^* 

The  year  43  closed  with  wild  troubles  all  over  the  land. 
Malich's  son  on  the  south,  and  Antigonus  on  the  north, 
invaded  the  land ;  but  Herod  overthrew  them  both.  The 
weak  Hyrcanus,  who  still  dreaded  the  house  of  Aristobulus, 
received  the  conqueror  in  Jerusalem,  with  childish  gratitude. 
Herod  availed  himself  of  this  to  ask  Mariamne,  daughter 
of  Alexander,  whom  Pompey  had  beheaded,  and  grand- 
daughter of  HjTcanus  himself,  in  marriage.  He  had  already 
one  wife,  Doris,  who  had  borne  him  a  son,  Antipater ;  but 
she  was  now.  sent  away,  and  went  off  to  bring  up  her  son  in 
deadly  hatred  of  the  Maccaba^an  family,  who  had  taken  her 
young  husband  from  her. 

The  hopes  of  the  Jewish  patriots  revived  once  more  after 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  42.  It 
was  left  to  Antony  to  pay  the  soldiers  after  the  battle  what 
had  been  promised  them ;  and  to  raise  the  vast  sums  required, 
by  war  taxes  and  the  sale  of  titles,^^  he  moved  towards  Asia.  *'^^^^ 
"  "■       "  tion  of  Jews  protesting  against  Herod  and 

mment    waited    on    him;   but  Herod   had 
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fanatical  cries  that  he  should  depose  the  brothers.    Angry    chap.  m. 
before,  he  was  now  furious,  and  set  his  troops  on  them 
and  hewed  them  down,  killing  even  the  prisoners  taken.    He 
then  moved  on  to  spend  the  winter  with  Cleopatra. 

Throughout  Judea  and  even  in  Egypt  the  deepest  des- 
pondency reigned  among  the  Jews.  The  advent  of  the 
Messiah  was  to  be  preceded  by  times  of  darkness  and  trouble, 
and  so  gloomy  seemed  the  state  of  things  then  prevailing 
that  it  appeared  as  if  the  long-expected  One  must  be  close 
at  hand.  The  belief  or,  at  least,  hope,  found  expression  in 
the  writings  of  the  day.  The  Jewish  Sibylline  Books,  com- 
posed in  Egypt  in  these  years,  predicted  that  "  when  Rome 
once  rules  over  Egypt,  then  will  the  greatest  of  the  king- 
doms, that  of  the  Immortal  King,  appear  among  men,  and 
a  Holy  Lord  shall  come,  who  will  rule  all  the  countries  of 
the  earth,  through  all  ages,  as  time  flows  on."  ^^ 

In  Palestine  there  was  great  excitement.  After  their 
bloody  inauguration  into  their  office  by  Antony,  the  two 
tetrarchs,  Phasael  and  Herod,  could  count  on  few  faithful 
subjects,  and  a  new  storm  soon  rose  from  the  East  which 
threatened  to  destroy  them.  Since  they  had  sold  themselves 
to  the  Romans,  the  exiled  Maccaba^an  prince  had  conspired 
more  eagerly  with  the  Parthians,  and  had  been  supported 
in  his  appeal  by  Roman  exiles  of  the  party  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  The  Parthians  hesitated  long,  but  at  last  the 
rumour  came  that  they  were  preparing  for  war.  Jerusalem 
trembled,  for  the  Euphrates  was  undefended,  and  there  were 
still  garrisons  of  the  repubhcans,  which  could  not  be  trusted, 
all  through  Syria.  The  action  of  Antony  in  such  a  crisis  was 
impatiently  awaited ;  but  feasting  and  pleasures  reigned  in 
Alexandria.  The  queen  played  at  dice  with  the  Triumvir; 
drank  and  hunted  with  him ;  wandered  through  the  streets 
by  night  with  him,  playing  rough  tricks ;  she,  dressed  as  a 
servant-woman,  he,  as  a  servant-man.  She  let  him  escape 
her  neither  by  night  nor  day.  Her  extravagance  was  un- 
paralleled; at  a  dinner  she  drank  crushed  pearls,  that  the 
cost  of  a  meal  might  come  to  a  million  sestertii,^^  as  she  had  «  About  £8^ 
wagered  it  would.  There  was  no  end  of  her  light  follies,  to 
amuse  him;  she  had  foreign  pickled  fish  hung  by  divers  on 
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s  he  fished,  and  induced  the  senator  Plancus 

Glaucus,  naked,  at  one  of  her  banquets,  painted 

ad  wreathed  with  sea-weed,  and  waving  a  tail 

as  he  went  gliding  on  all  fours.^^  The  costliest 
at  all  times  ready  in  the  castle,  for  the  cook  never 
they  would  need  to  be  served  up. 
this  sensual  indulgence,  Antony  left  it  to  the 
:  Syria  to  defend  that  province,  till  forced,  in 
f  the  year  40,  to  go  to  Greece,  to  manage  a  war 
^vife  had  stirred  up,  to  draw  him  away  from 

Meanwhile,  Asia  Minor  was  overrun  by  the 
and  Phasael  and  Herod  saw  themselves  exposed 
inroad,  against  which  they  were  helpless. 
,  to  use  the  fine  figure  of  Hausrath,®^  there  rose 
I  Hyrcanus,  as  if  fi:om  some  long-disused  church- 
;host  of  that  dynastic  question  which  for  thirty 
mnted  the  palace,  and  could  not  be  laid.  His 
igonus  came  fi*om  Chalcis,*  where  he  had  been 
a  relative,  and  obtained  help  from  the  Parthian 
le  promise  of  giving  him  1,000  talents^^  and  500 
were  restored  to  the  throne.  At  Carmel,  Anti- 
^eeted  with  shouts,  as  king,  and  he  hastened  on 
tn,  where  part  of  the  people  joined  him.  The 
cceeded  in  driving  him  and  his  adherents  into 

and  shutting  them  up  in  it ;  but  daily  fights 
n  the  streets,  and,  as  Pentecost  was  near,  and 
mned  and  half-armed  pilgrims  arrived  in  the 
•others  were,  in  their  turn,  shut  up  in  their 
1  which,  however,  their  soldiers  made  constant 
hering  the  crowds  like  sheep.  At  last  the  cup- 
le  Parthian  prince  came  to  the  gate  with  500 
ing  entrance  as  a  mediator  between  the  factions, 
aitted  by  Phasael,  who  was  even  weak  enough  to 
be  persuaded  to  set  out  for  the  Parthian  head- 
king  Hyrcanus  with  him,  to  conclude  arrange- 
peace.  At  Ptolemais^*-  they  found  themselves 
id  were  soon  after  fettered  and  put  in  confine- 
od,  meanwhile,  had  refused  to  listen  to  similar 
invitations,  and  having  mounted  his  family  on 
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mules  by  night,  set  off  with  them,  in  the  darkness,  towards  chap.  m. 
the  strong  fortress  Masada,  on  the  Dead  Sea,  where  his 
brother  Joseph  had  command,  reaching  it  only  after  terrible 
fighting  in  the  passes  of  the  hills.  Leaving  his  women  be- 
hind in  safety,  and  taking  his  men  with  him,  he  now  fled 
towards  Edom;  but  as  he  had  no  money,  the  sheikhs  of 
Mount  Seir  refused  to  receive  him.^  » J?^^^ 

In  the  meantime  the  Parthians  had  thrown  off  the  mask  in 
Jerusalem,  had  plundered  the  city,^*  and  were  sweeping  like  »«B.a4o. 
a  devouring  fire  through  the  land,  proclaiming  Antigonus 
everywhere  as  king.  In  the  camp,  Hyrcanus  was  the  first 
to  do  homage  to  the  ne%v  sovereign,  but  Antigonus  flew  at 
him,  and  with  his  own  teeth  bit  off  his  ears,  to  unfit  him 
for  ever  for  the  high  priesthood,  and  then  sent  him  beyond 
the  Euphrates  as  a  prisoner.  Phasael  escaped  further  insult 
by  a  voluntary  death.  Deprived  of  weapons,  he  beat  out 
his  brains  against  the  walls  of  his  dungeon.  Antigonus 
now  assumed  the  name  of  Mattathias,  from  the  founder  of 
the  Maccabaean  family, — and  the  titles  of  high  priest  and 
king.  But  his  position  was  insecure,  for  Masada  still 
held  out,  and  was  defended  by  Joseph,  Herod's  brother,  for 
two  years,  till  Herod  relieved  it.  The  barbarities  of  the 
Parthians,  moreover,  undermined  his  authority.  On  their 
small  horses  of  the  steppes  they  scoured  the  country  in 
troops,  mangling  the  men,  maltreating  the  women,  burning 
down  whole  towns,  and  torturing  even  the  defenceless.  No 
wonder  that,  though  a  Parthian  never  watered  his  horse  in  the 
Jordan  after  the  year  B.C.  38,  the  memory  of  these  mounted 
hordes  lingered  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  so  that  even  St. 
John  introduces  them  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  S3nnbol  of 
the  plagues  of  the  final  judgment,  which  were  to  destroy  a 
a  third  part  of  men.^  »  Bar.  ji  n  t 

Herod,  repelled  from  Idumea,  fled  to  Egypt,  which 
Antony  had  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  40.  Cleo- 
patra, however,  gave  him  a  friendly  and  even  distinguished 
welcome,  thinking  she  could  win  him  over  to  her  service, 
and  use  him  as  general  against  the  Parthians.  But 
Herod  had  higher  aims.  Braving  the  danger  of  autumn 
storms,  he  set  sail  for  Rome,  was  shipwrecked  off  Rhodes, 
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orrowed  money,  reached  Italy 
;  to  Rome  found  there  both 
ifore  them  he  had  his  cause 
Senate  imanimously  appomted 
he  was  formally  installed  in 
olinus,  with  the  usual  heathen 
r  he  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Antigonus  was  doomed.  This 
d  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  of  all 
Tcanus,  though  disqualified  for 
)e  ethnarch,  and  his  grand-child 
iamne,  Herod's  betrothed,  was 
s  a  wrongful  usurpation  of  the 

3f  Antigonus  was  gettuig  des- 
e  Parthians,  the  failure  to  take 
ak  on  a  great  scale,  in  Galilee 
5th,  of  zeal  against  the  heathen 
:umed  the  Rabbis  and  the  San- 
3rs,  against  him.  Nor  were  the 
5  left  the  Temple  on  the  Day  of 
a  crowd,  to  conduct  him  to  his 
id  away  to  follow  two  Rabbis 
t  Herod  was  still,  in  the  eyes 
''ant  of  the  Asmoneans."  ^^ 
gainst  Antigonus  with  the  as- 
t  Silo,  the  Roman  general,  let 
Qus,  and  Herod  had  to  struggle 
s  only  plundered  Jericho,  and 
m  the  nation  at  large.  Herod 
►ts  of  Galilee,  since  he  could  get 
3  efforts ;  and  he  soon  extirpated 
rever,  by  this  time  had  been 
d  Syria,  and  finally  crushed,  in 
irates.  Two  new  legions  were 
,  their  general,  like  Silo,  cared 
d,  like  him,  took  a  bribe  from 
le,  Joseph,  Herod's  brother,  fell 
rod,  who  was  always  faithful  to 
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his  family,  to  fury.     With  only  a  nondescript  aimy  he  burst    chap,  hl 

on  Gralilee  and  Judea,  and  drove  the  Maccabaeans  before  him 

Tike  chajBT.      Except  Jerusalem,  the  whole  land  was  now 

his,  and  he  set  himself  to  the  task  of  taking  the  capital. 

For  two  years,  with  only  raw  recruits  who  knew  nothing, 

veterans  who  had  forgotten  everything,  Itureans  who  took 

his  pay  and  did  as  little  as  possible  for  it,  and  treacherous^^ »  Beiu  jud.i. 

*     -^  .  17.  1—3.  Ant. 

allies,  he  had  fought  against  a  fanatical  people,  who  turned  j^- w«.4. 
every  hamlet  and  cavern  into  a  fortress.  It  needed  a 
geniud  and  a  superhuman  energy  like  his  to  triumph  in 
such  a  war.  In  the  early  spring  of  37  B.C.  he  proceeded  to 
invest  Jerusalem,  but  thought  it  politic,  before  the  siege 
actually  began,  to  go  to  Samaria  and  marry  Mariamne, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  his  rival  and  enemy.  The 
Samaritans,  in  their  hatred  of  the  Maccabaean  dynasty,  had^ 
been  Herod's  devoted  supporters  in  the  war;^^  and  he  *•  Ant  aiv.  ic 
had  honoured  their  loyalty  by  placing  his  bride,  and 
the  rest  of  his  family  in  their  keeping,  at  Samaria,  when  it 
first  broke  out.  He  was  no  sooner  married  than  the  work 
of  blood  once  more  began.  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  his 
army  of  Samaritans,  friendly  Jews,  wild  Idumeans,  and 
mercenaries  from  Phenicia  and  Lebanon,^^  and  fell  on  the«  Antxiv.ic 

'  1,  8,  4 ;    XV.  7. 

10th  of  June,^  after  a  fierce  struggle,  which  was  followed  by  JV.  e.^*^^""^ 
wild  pillage  and  slaughter.  Antigonus  was  taken  prisoner,  "  »c«7. 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Roman  general,  at  Herod's  en- 
treaty, after  he  had  suffered  the  outrage,  hitherto  unknown 
towards  a  prince,  of  being  scourged  like  a  slave.  Thus 
another  Asmonean  was  out  of  the  way.  The  family  had 
reigned  126  years.  Herod  was  now  really  king.  A  great  bribe 
to  the  Roman  army  freed  the  country  of  the  burden  of  the 
Roman  support,  and  the  misery  of  its  lawlessness.  A  bloody 
proscription,  after  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  Roman  trium- 
virate, mowed  down  all  enemies  within  the  city,  the  gates 
of  which  were  closed  till  the  executions  were  ended.  In 
the  midst  of  this,  Antony,  once  more  beside  Cleopatra,,  in 
Egypt,  and  needing  endless  wealth  for  their  mutual  prodi- 
galities, sent  a  demand  to  all  the  kingdoms  he  controlled,-^ 
Judea  amongst  others, — for  a  vast  sum  of  money.  Herod 
had  only  an  empty  treasury ;  a  country  strewn  with  ruins 
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Lt  Herod's  position  was  a  fatal  one.  Willing  to  treat  his 
cts  well,  Rome,  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown,  forced  him 
press  them.  He  wished  to  reign  as  a  Jew,  but  he  had 
1  a  thank-offering  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
le  crown.  He  knew  that  he  could  be  popular  only  by 
ving  the  Law,  but  his  being  king  at  all  was  illegal.  He 
red  the  Rabbis,  but  they  were  his  deadliest  enemies. 
lU  this  was  little  to  the  troubles  which  his  ambition  had 
ired  for  him  in  his  owa  household.  Had  he  founded 
tirely  new  dynasty,  his  relations  would  have  been  on  his 
and  he  could  have  relied  on  a  party.  But  he  had  been 
30  enough  to  marry  into  the  family  he  had  overthrown, 
3  hope  of  gaining  a  colour  of  legitimacy  for  his  reign ; 
n  doing  so  he  had  at  once  failed  to  appease  the  injured, 
tiad  brought  his  mortal  enemies  round  him,  as  his  re- 
is.  The  marriage  with  Mariamne,  by  which  he  hoped  to 
^hen  his  title,  carried  with  it  his  keenest  indictment, 
istobulus,  his  brother-in-law,  he  saw  only  a  rival,  and 
took  himself  to  the  usual  remedy  of  tyrants — ^murder — 
ike  himself  safe.     But  this  only  made  his  position  so 

the  worse,  for  his  best-loved  wife  knew  that  he  had 
ered  her  brother,  and  their  very  children  had. more 
to  the  throne  than  himself.  His  suspicions  were  thus 
d  at  his  every  step  in  his  own  palace,  and  could  only 
peased  by  fresh  crimes.  He  raged  against  his  own  flesh 
lood,  and  made  himself  wretched  as  a  man,  to  be  secure 
dng.^ 

prards  the  close  of  the  ycar^  a  great  disaster  befell  the 
ivir,  Antony.     His  troops,  deserted  by  their  barbarous 

had  to  retreat  from  Media,  marching  for  twenty-seven 
through  a  wasted  country,  pursued  by  the  Parthians, 
)ften  in  want  of  food  or  water.      Twenty  thousand 

and  four  thousand  horse,  perished,  and  all  the 
train  was  lost,  before  he  reached  the  Araxes,  on  the 
an  Sea,  and  eight  thousand  more  died  before  he  got  to 

on  the  sea-coast.  Here  he  waited  for  Cleopatra,  who 
larmed  at  hearing  that  his  wife  Octavia  was  coming  to 
him,  and,  pretending  that  she  would  die  if  he  deserted 
o  unmanned  him  that  he  left  his  army  to  his  officers 
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mth  her  to  EgyptJ  He  was  now  entirely  in  chap,  iv, 
the  neighbouring  powers  soon  felt  the  results. '  ^^^ 
the  mother  of  Mariamne  and  Aristobulus,  was 
id  that  her  son  should  not  have  been  made  high 
his  right,  and  plotted  with  a  crafty  officer  of 
5,  then  at  Jerusalem,  to  get  Antony  to  help 
;ter.  He  asked  and  got  the  portraits  of  both 
3ter  to  send  to  his  master,  but  it  was  ^vith  the 
ing  Antony  enamoured  of  Mariamne  and  of 
rival  to  Cleopatra,  and  his  scheme  succeeded. 

love  with  the  Jewish  queen,  and  was  only 
ng  on  his  passion  by  his  fear  of  the  jealousy 
m  mistress.     He  confined  himself  for  the  time 
)d  to  send  the  boy  to  him. 
alarmed,  and  induced  Antony  to  withdraw  his 

he  said  would  lead  to  a  revolt  if  granted ;  but 
lings  stQod,  he  deposed  the  high  priest  and 
3tobulus,  then  seventeen,  in  his  place.^  Un-«B.aaei 
r  the  lad,  the  Jews  hailed  his  elevation  with 
'esult  was  that  Herod,  soon  after,  got  him  held 
er  in  a  bath,  at  Jericho,  till  he  was  drowned, 
.  it  was  an  accident. 

md  Mariamne,  knowing  the  truth,  thirsted  for  ' 

plotted  with  Cleopatra  to  obtain  it.  She  on 
nxious  to  get  hold  of  Judea,  and  only  used  the 
is  end.     Herod  was  summoned  before  Antony,^  •  to  Loodioo* 

•^  '         B.O.  84. 

d,  before  he  left,  that,  should  he  not  return, 
Duld  be  put  to  death  as  a  punishment,  and 
0,  killed,  to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  hands 
Jnfortunately  for  all,  this  was  told  them  in  his 
lariamne,  roused  to  frenzy,  greeted  him,  on  his 
with  an  outburst  of  the  long  pent-up  hatred 
crimes.  Alexandra  was  forthwith  thrown  into 
ster  Salome's  husband,  who  had  betrayed  the 
t  to  death ;  Mariamne,  whom  he  passionately 
.red  a  little  longer. 

)les,  from  outside,  now,  for  a  time,  thrust  the 
jries  into  the  background.  Herod  had  dis- 
itra's  designs,  which  were  to  get  all  the  country, 
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rself.  Antony  was  to  be  persuaded 
to  dethrone  the  different  rulers. 
;o  put  Lysanias,  the  ruler  of  the 
on  pretence  of  his  being  in  league 
got  his  principality,  which  she 
rod  wa3  now  between  her  posses- 
>uth,  and  feared  lest  her  influence 
ruin. 

yot  part  of  the  Nabataean  king- 
sea-coast  of  Palestine  from  the 
-Tyre  and  Sidon  excepted — and, 

up  to  her  the  Oasis  of  Jericho 
^^ — the  richest  part  of  his  king- 
Laodicea  and  the  taking  away  of 
it  Herod's  influence  with  Antony 
1  consequently  raised  itself  once 
rife  on  every  side,  at  home  and 
lis  constant  terror,  for  at  any 
some  new  mine  under  his  feet, 
'e  once  more  raising  their  heads. 

had  flourished  immensely  since 
cs,  began  to  interfere  with  them 
li  were,  respectively,  the  heads  of 
rsher  parties.  But  Herod  was  too 
irs  to  trouble  himself  about  them, 
cning  to  a  crisis  in  the  Roman 
he  Egyptian  queen  in  lavishing 
Ltony  became  more  and  more 
yled  him  in  her  snares  only  to 
at  Samson  laid  his  head  unsus- 
lap.     She  dreamed  of  bringing 

of  Rome,  through  him,  under 
oming  the  empress  of  half  the 
he  were  willing  it  should  be  so. 
,ome  by  celebrating  his  triumphs, 
I.     He  gave  Cleopatra  the  title 

Their  two  sons,  Ptolemy  and 
igs  of  kings.  ^'  He  gave  Syria, 
former,  and  Armenia  and  Media, 
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with  Parthia^  as  soon  as  it  should  he  overcome 
while  to  their  daughter,  the  young  Cleopati 
over  Cyrenaika.^®  Cleopatra  herself  was  m 
Egypt,  Cyprus,  Lihya,  and  Coele-Sjo^ia,  her 
sharing  them  with  her.  After  the  example  of 
and  Ptolemies,  both  he  and  she  assumed  divi 
Cleopatra  as  Isis,  Antony  as  Osiris — and  theii 
set  up  in  sacJred  places.^*  Public  feeling  at  I 
raged  and  alarmed.  The  popular  poets  sent  v 
which  Antony  sought  to  make  the  Jupiter  of  I 
to  the  barking,  dog-headed  Anubis,  threatened 
Rome  with  being  outsailed  by  the  boats  of 
would  fain  frighten  the  trumpets  of  Rome  with 
sistrum.^^  CaBsar  laid  the  facts  before  the  Senate 
in  return,  made  charges  against  Caesar.  War- 
able — at  last  broke  out,  and  was  decided  in  t 
Actium.^^  Cleopatra  had  persuaded  her  dupe 
water  rather  than  on  land,  that  she  might  flee  t 
first  signs  of  defeat,  and  she  did  this  in  the  mida 
when  victory  was  yet  entirely  doubtful.  Ever  hii 
completed  her  fatal  triumph,  for  the  weak  man. 
not  Uve  without  her,  forthwith  deserted  his  for( 
ships  were  still  fighting  stoutly,  and  he  had 
and  12,000  horse,  on  the  sea-shore,  who  had  n 
all.  It  was  noticed  that  on  the  day  of  Acti 
earthquake  took  place  in  Palestine,  killing  1 
and  endless  cattle.  ^^  Herod,  seeing  Antony  fa] 
made  peace  with  Cffisar.  Fresh  plots  of  Alexai 
discovered,  in  which  Hyrcanus,  now  eighty  yei 
be  played  off  against  him ;  but  they  only  led  tc 
sight  of  the  last  of  the  Maccabaeans,  in  ext 
being  beheaded  by  his  son-in-law.^^  Herod 
getting  redder  and  redder  with  the  blood  o: 
With  Caesar  he  managed  things  well,  ente 
royally  on  his  way  through  Palestine  to  Eg 
viding  supplies  for  his  army  on  their  marcl 
wisdom  and  munificence.  Meanwhile  Antony 
spent  their  last  days  in  feasting  and  revelry 
ghastly  trials,  before  them,  of  every  known  po 
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fferent  prisoners,  to  see  which  caused  the  easiest  death.^^ 
e  autumn  of  SOb.c.  Antony  stabbed  himself  mortally,  and 
Datra  soon  after  ended  her  life  by  poison,  leaving  Herod 
eathe  freely  for  the  first  time  in  long  years.^^  Octavian 
him  into  favour,  for  he  needed  such  a  man  as  a  pro- 
>n  on  the  eastern  borders,  to  defend  them  against  the 
lians.  Jericho  was  given  back,  Samaria  was  incor- 
;ed  with  his  kingdom,  with  various  coasl  towns,  and 
territory  beyond  the  Jordan.     Cleopatra's  body  guard 

0  Gauls  was  presented  to  him  by  Octavian.  But  if  he 
lonour  and  rewards,  it  was  at  the  cost  of  an  expenditure, 

honour  and  homage  to  his  imperial  master,  that  seemed 
ve  overstrained  his  resources. 

ice  more  safe  from  dangers  that  might  well  have  over- 
med  him,  Herod  found,  on  his  return  from  attendance 
ctavian,  such  troubles  at  home  as  darkened  his  whole 
•e  life.  The  quarrels  of  his  seraglio  had  come  to  a  head, 
andra  and  her  daughter  Mariamne  were  now  the  only 
left  of  the  old  royal  race,  and  were  so  much  the  more 

1  by  the  kindred  of  Herod.  Mariamne — tall  and  noble 
rson  21 — had  the  pride  of  a  daughter  of  kings,  and  let 
ne,  Herod's  sister,  feel  it.  In  Herod's  absence  she 
vered  that,  for  the  second  time,  he  had  left  orders  to  kill 
nd  her  mother  if  he  did  not  return ;  and  she  showed 

she  thought  of  this  when  he  did  come  back,  by 
v'ing  him  with  undisguised  aversion.  Her  enemies  took 
ntage  of  this  to  fan  Herod's  anger  by  every  scandal  they 

I  invent  against  her,  till,  in  the  end,  he  believed  she  had 
unfaithful,  and  the  fair  queen,  deserted  and  betrayed 
1,  was  handed  over  to  the  headsman.^?  Herod's  remorse, 
L  she  had  thus  actually  perished,  was  a^vful.  He  lost 
sason  for  a  time,  would  call  for  her,  lament  over  her 
his  servants  calling  her  as  if  she  were  still  alive,  gave 

II  business,  and  fled  to  Samaria,  where  he  had  married 
to  seek  relief  from  his  thoughts  in  hunting.  At  last  he 
tito  violent  illness,  and  lay  seemingly  hopeless.  Alex- 
a,  furious  at  her  daughter's  murder,  thought  this  the 
:  moment  to  attempt  to  set  Mariamne's  two  sons  on  the 
le,  Avhich  was  theirs  by  right,  more  than  their  father's. 
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A  plague  had  broken  out,  and  this  the  Rabbis  construed  into  chap.  i?.  * 
divine  vengeance  for  the  queen's  death.  The  news  roused 
the  tjrrant^  ill  as  he  was.  Alexandra  was  instantly  put  to 
death,  and  many  others  shared  her  fate  ;^^  but  already  anew  u^am. 
suspicion  had  risen  to  torment  the  wretched  man.  Alex- 
andra's proclamation  of  his  sons  as  the  rightful  heirs  had 
made  them,  also,  his  fancied  enemies.  Among  the  people  the 
memory  of  Mariamne  was  sacred,  and  their  hopes  were  set 
on  her  sons. 

Octavian  was  now  sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  under 
the  high  name  of  Augustus,  and  an  era  of  restoration  and 
refinement  took  the  place  of  destruction  and  tumult.  With 
the  widespread  peace,  trade  revived,  and  prosperity  returned 
to  Judea  among  other  countries.  The  patronage  of  literature 
and  art,  the  construction  of  public  works,  and  the  rebuilding 
and  beautifying  of  Romie  and  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
provinces,  were  now  the  fashion,  set  by  Augustus,  and 
slavishly  followed  by  vassal  kings.  In  imitation  of  him, 
Herod  patronized  men  whose  writings  could  shed  a  lustre  on 
his  court — notably  the  two  brothers,  Nicolaus  and  Ptolemy, 
of  Damascus,  both,  able  and  faithful  public  servant$.  Nicolaus 
was  a  voluminous  and  skilful  author  as  well.*  Other  Greeks 
and  half-Greeks  were  put  in  offices  of  trust  or  honoiu',  aa 
members  of  the  government,  or  ambassadors,  or  as  tutors 
and  travelling  companions  to  his  sons.  Most  of  them  served 
Herod  honourably  to  the  last,  but  there  were  not  wanting 
some  of  the  Greek  sycophants  who  at  that  time  infested  all 
courts,  and  one  of  the  worst  of  these,  Eurykles  the  Lace- 
daemonian, who  amassed  wealth  by  espionage  and  false 
witnesses,  was  destined  to  be  the  bad  genius  of  Herod  s  later 
years.  The  biting  wit  of  the  Rabbis  spoke  of  the  whole 
heathen  government  of  the  court  as  "  the  proselytes  of  the 
king's  table."  ^^  ••  ^^^  ml  «« 

A  shrewd  and  able  manlike  Herod,  whose  leading  thought 
was  to  flatter  and  serve  Augustus,  so  as  to  secure  his 
permanent  favour,  was  of  great  use  in  a  disturbed  border 
country,  to  one  who,  like  Augustus,  was  as  much  dia- 
inclined  as  unqualified  for  war.  When,  therefore,  Herod 
determined  in  the  year  B.C.  23  to  send  Mariamne's  two  sons 
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OHAP.  IV.  to  Rome,  Caesar  received  them  with  every  honour,  and  gave 
the  lads  every  facility  for  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  high 
Roman  life.  But  they  little  knew  in  how  dark  a  gloom  all 
this  early  splendour  would  set !  By  a  curious  coincidence 
it  was  their  tutor's  son,  with  whom  they  rose  to  manhood, 

BB.c.7a-i».  whom  Virgil^  had  flattered  as  an  infant  by  applying  to  him, 
in  the  fourth  Eclogue,  the  Messianic  hope  of  the  Jews.  Of 
this   "Messiah"   of  Virgil  they  were  now  the   youthful 

••B.O.M.  friends.  Herod  himself  took  his  sons  to  Rome,^  and  was 
honoured  by  a  gift  from  Augustus  of  the  district  of 
Lebanon,  and  of  the  lawless  territories  of  Iturea  and  Tra- 
chonitis,  with  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Hauran.  The  former 
swarmed  with  robbers,  like  Galilee  in  Herod's  youth,  and  the 
two  latter  were  filled  mth  wild  clans  of  borderers,  who  were 
the  terror  of  the  land  at  large.  But  on  his  return,  Herod  soon 
reduced  them  so  thoroughly  that  they  were  peaceful  even 

a  ac.  22  under  his  successors.  A  year  after,*^  Herod  could  personally 
report  his  success  to  Caesar's  minister  Agrippa,  at  Mitylene, 
to  which  he  went  to  meet  him.    Two  years  later  Herod  re- 

BBC.20.  ceived  from  Augustus,^^  in  person,  at  Antioch,  the  districts  of 
Ulatha  and  Panias,  to  round  off  his  kingdom  suitably.  He 
now  reigned  over  a  larger  kingdom  than  any  preceding 
Jewish  monarch.  The  glory  of  David  seemed  to  be  out- 
shone. From  Lebanon  to  the  far  South,  and  from  the  edge 
of  the  Desert  to  the  sea-coast,  was  Jewish  territory.  Nor 
was  the  political  glory  granted  to  Herod  less  than  the 
material.  He  was  made  the  representative  of  Agrippa  ih 
the  East,  and  it  was  required  that  his  counsel  should  be 
taken,  before  anything  of  moment  was  done  by  consuls  or 
governors.  Amidst  these  flatteries  from  Augustus  it  was 
necessary  to  do  something  to  conciliate  the  Jews.  Hence,  in 
the  year  24  Herod  had  married  a  Jewish  maiden — Mariamne, 
daughter  of  Boethos,  a  priest  of  Alexandrian  origin,  who 
was  raised  to  the  high  priesthood,  to  dignify  the  alliance 
with  "  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world," — Jesus,  the  sen  cf 
Phabi,  the  high  priest  at  the  time,  being  set  aside  in  hia 
favour.  Boethos  was  a  great  accession  to  the  small  body 
of  the  Sadducean  dignitaries,  but,  in  politics,  was,  of  course, 
a  Herodian. 
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So  much  intercourse  with  heathenism,  however,  and  the    obaj?,  iv. 
gplendid  flatteries  by  which  Herod  sought  to  retain   and 
increase  the  power  of  his  master,  were  not  without  their 
effects  on  Judaism.     Even  in  the  days  of  the  Syrian  kings, 
Palestine  had  been  encircled  by  Greek  towns  and  cities,  and 
the  immigration  of  heathen  settlers  had,  in  Herod's  day,  made 
the  towns  of  the  Philistine  coast  and  of  the  Decapolis  much 
more  Greek  than   Jewish.     The  only  bounds  to  Herod's 
introduction  of  foreign  novelties  were  his  dread  of  national 
opposition.     Greek  had  become  the  court  dialect  of  the 
Empire,   as  French  was  that  of  Europe  in  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  still  remains  to  a  great  extent ;  and  hence 
it  was  universally  favoured  and  spoken  by  the  upper  classes 
in  Herod's  dominions.     Samaria  received  a  Greek  name,^^»sebMta 
had  Greek   coins,   and  Greek  idolatry.      The  first  act  of 
Herod,  after  Augustus  had  aggrandised  him  so  greatly,  was 
to  build  a  temple  of  white  marble  to  his  patron,  at  Panias, 
the  future  CaBsarea  Philippi,  lying  finely  on  one  of  the 
southern  spurs  of  Lebanon.      Before  long,  venturing  to 
bring  heathenism  nearer  the  centre  of  the  land,  he  built 
another  temple  to  Csesar  in  Samaria,  and  surrounded  it  by 
a  consecrated  approach,  a  furlong  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference.   A  grand  palace  was  also  begun  in  Jerusalem  itself, 
in  the  heathen  style,  with  wide  porticoes,  rows  of  pillars, 
and  baths,  its  one  wing  receiving  the  name  of  Ccesar,  the 
other  that  of  Agrippa.     Herodium,  which  he  built  on  the 
hill,  at  the  mouth  of  the  deep  gorge  leading  to  the  Dead 
S^  where  he  had  so  bravely  defended  himself  against  the 
Parthians,  was  planned  as  a  Roman  castle,  rising  over  an 
Italian  town,  with  public  buildings  and  stately  aqueducts. 
His  grandest  undertaking,  after  the  Temple,  was  the  crea- 
tion of  Caesarea,^  on  the  coast.     The  name  was  another  »B.o.5»-ia 
flattery  of  the  Emperor;   that  of  one  of  the  great  signal 
towers  on  the  smaller  harbour  was  Drusion,  after  Ca3sar's 
son.     The  great  pier  was  adorned  with  splendid  pillars. 
Broad  quays,  magnificent  bazaars,  spacious  basilicsB,  for  the 
courts  of  law  and  other  public  Uses,  and  huge  sailors'-homes, 
invited  a  great  commerce ;  and  on  an  eminence  above  rose 
a  temple,  with  a  colossal  statue,  visible  far  out  at  sea^  of 
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IS,  as  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  another  of  Rome 
as  Juno.  Theatres  and  amphitheatres  were  not 
;.  A  grand  palace,  designed  for  Herod  himself, 
later  the  Prsetorium  of  the  Roman  procurators. 
J  to  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Apollo,  Hercules,  Bacchus, 
t.  Victory,  and  Astarte,  soon  adorned  the  town,  and 
the  many-coloured  heathenism  of  its  population, 
moreover,  provided  with  a  system  of  magnificent 
•ound  sewers  in  the  Roman  manner.  Caesarea  was 
Y  respect  a  foreign  city.  Ite  population  was  more 
ish  tlian  Jewish,  and  their  mutual  hatred  often  led 
I  riots.^^ 

erusalem  itself  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre  were 
Countless  foreign  proselytes  and  numerous  hea- 
id  settled  in  the  city.  The  coins  bore  Greek  inscrip- 
Among  the  troops  of  Herod  were  Thracian,  German, 
lie  regiments.^^  So  thoroughly,  indeed,  had  foreign 
3  gained  a  footing,  even  in  the  fanatical  capital,  in 
the  Rabbis,  that,  while  the  people  at  large  retained 
tive  dialect,  many  Greek  words  had  been  permanently 
rated  with  it.^^  The  very  Temple  displayed  proofs  of 
)ressible  influences  of  the  great  world  outside  Judea. 
IV  court  was  thronged  by  heathens,  and  countless 
esented  by  heathen  princes  and  nobles  adorned  the 
■  the  court  of  the  priests.^^  The  Ptolemies  had  en- 
t  by  numerous  costly  gifts.^^  Sosius,  when  he  took 
jm,  in  concert  with  Herod,  vowed  a  golden  crown, 
the  Temple  vessels  were  wine  jars  which  had  been 
id  by  Augustus  and  his  Empress.^^  It  was,  indeed,  a 
1  thing  for  Romans  to  make  gifts  of  this  kind.^^  They 
en,  also,  presented  offerings.  When  Pompey  had 
erusalem,  his  first  care  was  to  provide  the  usual 
,g  38  Agrippa,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Herod,  offered 
omb  on  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  fifteen  years  before 
and  Augustus  provided  that  sacrifices  should  be 
daily  at  his  expense  to  the  Most  High  God ;  and  such 
nple  must  have  had  countless  foUowers.^^  All  the 
between  Jews  and  heathen  was  not  strong  enough 
'^ent    the   Temple  .  becoming,   like  all  the   famous 
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sanctuaries  of  the  age,  a  gathering  point  for  the  world    ohap.  iv, 
at  large. 

There  was,  clearly,  much  to  keep  a  fanatical  people  in  a 
constant  tension,  and  to  make  them  more  fanatical  still. 
Heathen  temples,  with  their  attendant  priests,  pompous 
ritual,  and  imposing  sacrifices,  abounded  in  the  land.  Gaza^  in 
the  south,  was  virtually  a  Greek  city,^  aiid  worshipped  a  local  «•  sdu  jad.  u 
Jupiter  as  the  town  god,  "  who  sent  rain  and  fhiitfulness  on 
the  earth,"  and  associated  with  him,  in  its  idolatry,  another 
Jupiter — ^the  Victory  Bringer — Apollo,  the  Sim,  and  Hercules, 
and  the  goddesses  Fortune,  To,  Diana,  Juno,  and  Venus.^  Asca- «  schfirw,87». 
Ion  worshipped  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Apollo,  the  Sun,  Minerva, 
Mercury,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  Syrian  Moon  goddess 
Astarte,  as  the  heavenly  Venus — the  warlike,  spear-bearing. 
Queen  of  Heaven.  On  the  rocks  at  Joppa,  the  marics  of  the 
chains  were  shown  which  had  been  forged  for  Andromeda. 
A  laurel-crowned  Jupiter  was  worshipped  at  Dora,  north  of 
Caesarea.^  At  Ptolemais  the  favourite  divinity  was  theaschiircr.ssi 
goddess  Fortune,  but  with  her,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Diana, 
Venus,  Pluto  and  Persephone,  and  Perseus,  with  the  Egyp- 
tian Serapis,  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele,  had  their  respective 
worshippers. 

In  Tyre,  the  old  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte — ^the  Sun 
and  Moon — ^retained  their  pre-eminence,  with  a  Greek 
colouring  of  the  idolatry.  In  Damascus  Greek  heathenism 
was  in  the  ascendant.  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and  Bacchus, 
Diana,  Minerva,  Fortune,  and  Victory  had  their  temples, 
and  were  stamped  on  the  local  coins.  In  the  future 
province  of  Philip  heathenism  was  predominant.  In  Panias 
or  Csesarea  Philippi,  as  we  have  seen,  Herod  built  a  temple 
for  the  worship  of  Augustus,  but  the  leading  divinity  was 
the  god  Pan,  as  the  old  name  of  the  town — Panias — 
indicates ;  Jupiter,  however,  and  Astarte,  with  a  horn  of 
plenty,  Apollo,  and  Diana,  had  also  their  votaries,  and  no 
doubt  their  temples.  Heathenism  flourished  in  Batanaea, 
Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis.  Helios,  the  Sun,  was  the  great 
object  of  worship,  and  so  deep-rooted  was  this  idolatry  that 
the  early  Christian  missionaries  knew  no  other  way  of  over- 
tfcrowing  it  than  by  changing  it  into   the  name  of  the 
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prophet  Elias,  and  turning  the  temples  into  churches  dedi* 
•  8ciiurer,«88.  catcd  to  Mm.'*^  Rouud  this  central  divinity,  however,  the 
worship  of  Bacchus,  Satum,  Hercules,  Minerva,  Fortune, 
Venus,  Victory,  Peace,  and  other  divinities  flourished  more 
or  less.    The  cities  of  the  Decapolis  were  very  heathen. 

Thus,  all  round  the  central  district  of  Palestine,  and  to 
some  e:^tent  even  within  its  limits,  heathenism  had  already 
in  Herod's  day,  and,  consequently,  in  Christ's,  its  temples, 
altars,  idols,  and  priests.  Jehovah  was  no  longer  the  sole 
God.  With  a  few  exceptions  of  Syrian  or  Egyptian  divi- 
nities, Greek  names  and  rites  marked  the  source  of  the 
corruption,  though  we  have  given  the  Roman  names  as 
better  known.  Of  all  this  aggressive  heathenism  Herod,  so 
far  as  he  dared,  was  the  ostentatious  patron.  If  he  could 
hardly  venture  on  much  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Judea^ 
cenotaphs,  mausolea,  and  other  monuments  offensive  to  a 
Jew,  were  seen  along  all  the  leading  roads,  and  so  many 
places  were  called  by  new  Latin  names,  in  honour  of  the 
imperial  family,  that  a  traveller  might  think  he  was  in  Italy. 
•  Nor  was  Herod  ever  without  money  to  bestow  on  neighbour- 
ing heathen  cities,  as  a  mark  of  ftiendliness,  in  building 
gymnasia,  piazzas,  theatres,  and  aqueducts,  or  in  the  shape 
of  prizes  to  be  striven  for  in  the  circus.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
throne  of  David  existed  only  to  spread  heathenism.  It  was 
clear  to  the  Jews  that  Herod's  heathen  subjects  were  nearest 
his  heart,  since,  amidst  all  his  lavish  munificence  to  them,  he 
had  done  nothing  to  beautify  a  single  Jewish  town  except 
Jerusalem,  to  which  his  additions  were,  themselves,  heathen. 
The  most  appalling  reports  respecting  him  spread  from 
mouth  to  mouth.  He  had  preserved  the  body  of  Mariamne 
for  seven  years  in  honey  for  the  most  hideous  ends :  he  had 
strangled  all  the  great  Rabbis,  except  Baba-ben-Boutra,  and 
him  he  had  blinded.^^  The  most  intense  hatred  of  him 
prevailed. 

It  was  with  the  extremest  mistrust,  therefore,  tbat  the 
Rabbis  heard  in  the  year  B.C.  20  that  Herod  intended  replacing 
the  humble  temple  of  the  Exile  by  one  imspeakably  more 
splendid.  It  is  said  that  Baba-ben-Boutra  had  seen  a  crack 
in  the  old  structure,  and  counselled  Herod  to  build  another 
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in  its  place,  as  an  expiation  for  the  murder  of  Mariamne  and  chap,  iv. 
the  Rabbis,  and  to  conciliate  the  people  for  his  favour  to 
heathenism,^  The  prophecies  were  played  off  by  him,  to"i>ereabourft 
win  popular  sanction  to  his  undertaking,  for  Haggai  had 
foretold  that  a  new  temple  of  surpassing  glory  would 
one  day  bebuUt.^®  But  so  great  was  the  distrust,  that  all"Hag«ai2.8,a 
the  materials  of  the  new  temple  needed  to  be  brought 
together  before  a  stone  of  the  old  one  could  be  touched. 
At  last,  on  the  regnal  day  of  Herod,  in  the  year  B.C.  14, 
the  unfinished  structure  was  consecrated,  and  the  lowing 
of  300  oxen  at  the  Great  Altar  announced  to  Jerusalem 
that  the  first  sacrifice  in  it  was  offered.  But  scarcely  was 
the  consecration  over  t^han  national  gratitude  was  turned 
into  indignation  by  his  setting  up  a  great  golden  eagle — 
the  emblem  of  heathen  Rome— over  the  great  gate,  in 
expectation  of  a  visit  from  distinguished  strangers  from  the 
imperial  city.  The  nation  was  not  duped  as  the  king  had 
expected.  In  spite  of  his  having  begun  a  temple  so  mag- 
nificent that  even  a  .Jewish  saying  owns  that  he  who 
had  not  seen  it  had  seen  nothing  worth  looking  at,  an 
abyss  yawned  between  him  and  them.*"^  He  had  burned  the  v  Derenboorg, 
registers  of  Jerusalem  to  destroy  the  pedigrees  of  which  the 
people  boasted :  he  had  tried  to  make  it  be  believed  that  he 
was  the  descendant  of  a  foreign  Jewish  family,  but  no  one 
regarded  him  as  anything  but  the  slave  of  their  kings.  All 
felt  that  his  conduct  was  as  little  Jewish  as  his  birth ;  and 
that  he  was  rather  a  Roman  proconsul  than  the  King  of 
IsraeL^^  Even  the  worst  of  the  Maccabsean  house  were  "Ajit^xr.  9.5.. 
bound  to  the  national  faith  by  the  functions  of  the  pon- 
tificate, but  though  Herod  might  be  made  King  of  Judea  by 
the  favour  of  Rome,  no  earthly  power  could  make  him  a 
descendant  of  Aaron,  without  being  which  he  could  not  be 
high  priest. 

In  vain  Herod  tried  to  make  himself  beloved.      He  had 
done  much  to  deserve  gratitude  in  these  later  years,^^  and^i.o.^-94. 
yet  the  nation  wrote  his  virtues  in  water,  and  his  faults 
in  brass.     A  dreadful  famine,  followed  by  pestilence,  had 
spread  misery  and  death  in  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.^«»Ant.v.i.». 
No  rain  had  fallen  at  the  required  times,  and  the  crops 
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lat  there  was  no  food  for  either  man 
I  it  was  a  judgment  of  God  for  the 
nd  by  their  king's  crimes  and  heathen 
iamne's  blood,  now  four  years  shed,  still 
ageance,  and  since  her  murder  a  theatre 
aned  Jerusalem,  and  heathen  games,  in 
ith  men,  to  the  death,  had  been  set  on 
ip.  Samaria,  the  hated  rival  of  Jerusa- 
moreover,  being  rebuilt,^^  with  a  heathen 
ich  a  man — ^Augustus — ^was  to  be  wor- 
It  the  peril  of  his  position,  and  acted 
PS  might  have  done  from  the  wisest  and 
mthropy.  Selling  the  very  plate  in  his 
g  his  treasury,  he  sent  fiinds  to  Egypt 
rhich  he  brought  home  and  distributed, 
I  the  people,  for  their  money  had  been 

necessaries  before  this  relief  came.  He 
ing  for  the  nation  in  the  winter,  where 
lieep  and  goats  alike  had  been  killed  for 
ed  seed  corn  for  next  spring,  and  thus 
led  over.^^  For  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 
ally  become  loyal.  But  his  best  acts  of 
soiled  the  next.  The  bazaars  and  schools 
mtinually.  One  year  Herod  remitted  a 
but  tongues  went  against  him  none  the 
lie  seemed  to  justify  their  bitterness  by 
thieves  should  be  sold  as  slaves  to  other 
s  the  people  said,  they  would  lose  the 
1,  could  not  keep  the  Law,  and  would  be 
awhile  Agrippa  visited  Jerusalem  again,^^ 
:>  wisely  that  thousands  escorted  him  to 
lie  left,  strewing  his  path  with  flowers.^^ 

returned  the  visit  at  Sinope,  lavishing 

and  Jewish  communities  alike,  on  his 
}k.  The  Jews  of  each  city  of  Asia  Minor 
ity  of  his  passing,  to  complain,  through 
at  the  privileges  granted  them  by  Caesar 

The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  reviled 
3rs  and  cancel's  of  the  community,  who 
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refused  to  honour  the  gods,  and  hence  had  no  right  to  chap.iv 
such  favour,  but  Herod  prevailed  with  Agrippa  on  behalf  of 
the  Jews.  For  once,  Jerusalem  received  its  king  heartily 
when  he  returned;  he,  on  his  side,  acknowledging  the 
feeling  by  a  remittance  of  a  quarter  of  the  taxes  of  the 
year.^  MHaMn»th,i 

The  dismal  shadow  that  had  rested  over  the  palace  in  past 
times  had  been  in  part  forgotten  while  the  two  sons  of  the 
murdered  Mariamne  were  in  Rome.    In  the  year  B.C.  17,  how- 
ever, the  old  troubles  had  begun  again, — ^to  darken  at  last 
into  the  blackest  misery.     Herod  had  recalled  his  sons  from 
Rome.   Alexander,  the  elder,  was  eighteen  ;  Aristobulus,  the 
younger,    about  seventeen.     They  had  grown  tall,   taking 
after  their  mother  and  her  ra«e.     In  Italy  and  Judea  alike, 
their  birth  and  position,  amidst  so  many  snares,  won  them 
universal  sympathy.     Roman  education  had  given  them  an 
open,  straightforward  way,  however,  that  was  ill-fitted  to  hold 
its  own  with  their  crafty  fawning  Idumean  connections,  in 
Jerusalem.     Their  morals  had,  moreover,  suffered  by  their 
residence  in  Rome,  so  that  Alexander,  at  least,  appears  to 
have  exposed    himself  to    charges  against  which   Jewish 
ecclesiastical  law  denounced  death.^^    In  any  case  they  were  »Beii.  jud, 
heirs  to  the  hatred  that  had  been  borne  towards  their 
mother.     Her  fate  doubtless  afifected  their  bearing  towards 
their  father,  and  it  was  said  that  they  wished  to  get  the 
process    against    Mariamne    reversed,    and    her    accusers 
punished.     Their  ruin  was  doubtless  determined  from  the 
first ;  and  their  imsuspicious  frankness,  which  showed  their 
aversion  to  the  other  members  of  the  family,  gave  materials 
for  slander,  and  aided  in  their  destruction.     Herod  sought 
to  reconcile  the  strife  by  the  course  usual  at  the  time,  and 
married  Aristobulus  to  his  sister  Salome's  daughter  Berenice, 
who   was,  unfortunately,    stiU,  entirely  under  the  hostile 
influence  of  her  mother,^^  though  she  afterwards  grew  to  be  a  «>  Ant.  xvl  t 
worthy  woman.     Alexander,  as  became  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
was  married  to  a  king's  daughter,  Glaphjn-a,  of  the  family  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia — a  daughter  of  a  prostitute  of 
the  temple  of  Venus  in  Corinth,^^  whom  Archelaus  hadmarried.  «  strabo.  rji 
The  bride  might  be  fair,  but  she  was  not  prudent,  and  filled  the 
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CHAP.  IV,  palace  in  Jerusalem  with  stories  of  her  contwipt  for  Herod'a 
"S^i^""**^  family  as  compared  with  her  own.^^  Whatever  Aristobulus 
said  to  his  wife  was  carried  to  Salome,  and  spies  were  set 
on  the  two  young  men,  to  report  what  they  could.  The 
quarrels  of  the  women  grew  fiercer  daily,  and  involved  the 
two  brothers  fatally.  Nothing  else  was  spoken  of  in  the  city 
but  the  strife  in  the  palace.  Another  element  of  mischief 
was  soon  added.  Herod'syoungest  brother,  Pheroras,  joined 
the  party  of  Salome.  He  had  married  a  slave  girl,  who  was 
80  devoted  to  the  Phariisees  lliat  she  got  her  husband  to  pay 
for  them  the  penalties  Herod  had  imposed^  for  their  having 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Pheroras,  who  was  a 
true  Edomite  in  his  fickle  faithlessness^  was  a  bom  con- 
spirator. He  had  plotted  already  against  Herod,  and 
resolved,  in  revenge  for  Glaphyra's  loose  tongue  about  his 
low  marriage,  to  join  Salome,  and  hunt  the  two  youths 
to  death. 

On  Herod's  return  from  his  visit  to  Agrippa  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  winter  of  b.c.  14,  he  found  the  palace  in  a 
ferment,  and  heard  for  the  first  time  that  the  youths 
intended  to  apply  to  Augustus  to  have  th|^  process  against 
Mariamne  reversed.  In  his  rage,  he  resolved  to  recall  Anti- 
pater,  his  eldest  son,  who,  with  his  mother,  had  been 
banished  from  the  court  on  account  of  Mariamne,  and  who 
was  thus  a  deadly  enemy  of  her  sons.  This  step  was  the  ruin 
of  Herod's  peace.  Antipater  instantly  joined  Salome's  party : 
watched  every  step  and  caught  every  word  of  the  unsus- 
pecting youths ;  never  himself  accused  them  to  his  father, 
but  played  the  part  of  lago  consummately,  in  exciting  the 
suspicions  to  which  Herod's  guilty  conscience  was  only  too 
prone.  The  presence  of  an  elder  brother  not  having  sufficed 
to  humble  the  two,  Antipater's  mother,  Doris,  was  also 
recalled  to  court;  that  they  might  see  how  their  hopes  of 
the  throne  were  vanishing.  Their  enemies,  moreover,  did 
p  AotxTti  4.  their  best  to  stir  them  up  against  each  other,^^  to  work  more 
harm  to  both. 

Antipater,  erelong,  got  himself  named  as  heir,  and  was  sent, 
as  such,  to  Rome,  in  the  year  B.C.  13,  but  even  from  Italy 
he  managed  to  deepen  his  father's  suspicions  so  much,  that 
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Herod  himself  went  to  Rome,^  taking  the  two  young  men    chap.  iv. 
with  him,  to  have  them  tried  before  Caesar  for  intended "bcioT 
parricide.     They  defended  themselves  so  well,  however,  that 
an  outward  reconciliation  followed,  and  Herod  returned  to 
Jerusalem  with  them,  as  joint  heirs,  with  Antipater,  of  his 
dominions. 

But  the  quiet  was  soon  disturbed.  The  mutual  hatred  of 
the  women,  and  the  plots  of  Pheroras  and  Antipater,  though 
for  a  time  fruitless,  made  progress  in  the  end.  The  slaves 
of  the  youths  were  tortured,  at  their  suggestion,  and  accused 
Alexander  of  conspiracy;  and  he,  weary  of  life,  and  furious  at 
the  toil  laid  for  him,  was  foolish  enough  to  say  that  he  was 
guilty,  but  (mly  in  common  with  all  Herod's  relations,  except 
Antipater.  The  unfortunate  young  man  made  an  exception 
in  his  case  as  a  special  and  trusted  friend  I  The  whole  of 
Herod's  coimections  were  now  unanimous  for  his  death,  but 
it  was  not  to  happen  yet  His  father-in-law  found  means  to 
appease  Herod  once  more,  which  was  the  easier,  as  Herod 
had  discovered  the  deceit  of  Pheroras,  and  had  found  his 
sister  Salome  carrying  on  intrigues  which  he  did  not 
approve. 

He  was  indeed  to  be  pitied.  The  family  quarrels  embit- 
tered his  existence,  and  his  suspicions  had  been  so  excited 
that  he  trusted  nobody.  Every  one  was  suspected,  and 
could  only  defend  himself  by  raising  suspicions  against 
others.^  A  Greek  at  court  determined  to  profit  by  the«iv;".Jud.!.2a 
position  of  affairs  and  bring  it  to  a  final  crisis.  Trusting  to  get  ^'-  ^^-  «•  ^■ 
money  from  Antipater,  Herod,  and  Archelaus,  alike,  if  he  ended 
the  matter,  he  laid  his  plans  to  bring  about  the  death  of  the 
young  men.  Forging  documents  and  inventing  acts,  he  made 
Herod  believe  that  his  sons  were  really  plotting  his  death. 
The  tyrant  forthwith  had  them  thrown  into  chains,  and  their 
slaves  put  to  torture,  stoning  those  who  confessed  any  guilt. 
Nothing  kept  him  from  putting  the  princes  to  death  but  fear 
of  offending  Augustus,  for  even  Salome  tormented  him  day  and 
night  to  kill  them,  though  one  was  her  son-in-law.  At  last^^  "•  ^•'^  «• 
Herod  sent  to  Eome  for  permission  from  Augustus  to  put  them 
to  death.  The  request  cost  him  the  crown  of  Arabia^  Augustus 
declaring  that  the  man  who  could  not  keep  his  house  in 
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was  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  additional,  kingdoms, 

5  gave  him  permission  to  do  as  he  thought  fit  with  his 

A  court,  one-half  of  Romans,  one-half  of  JeAvs,  was 

leld  at  Berytus,  and  Herod  appeared  as  prosecutor. 

n  the  Roman  proconsul  brought  his  three  sons  with 

0  excite  the  grey-headed  despot's  fatherly  feelings, 
ited  like  a  madman :  detailed  his  injuries  with  the 
t  passion,  and  supplied  the  want  of  proof  by  bursts  of 

The  sentence  was  given  as  he  desired,  and  he  had 
tisfaction  of  having  pursued  his  own  sons  to  the  death, 
year  b.c.7  ,  the  princes  were  strangled  at  Samaria,  where 
.  had  married  their  mother. 

:he  hoary  murderer  hoped  for  peace  by  this  new  crime 
iS  deceived.®^  Antipater  lived  with  his  two  brothers, 
laus  and  Philip,  at  Rome,  and,  there,  first  excited 
against  his  father,  and  then  betrayed  them  to  him. 
ras,  Herod's  brother,  he  sought  to  make  his  tool  in 
r  Herod.     He  was  afraid  that  if  he  did  not  destroy  his 

soon  his  own  infinite  villany  in  the  past  would  be 
ered.  Pheroras  was,  in  fact,  in  a  false  position.  His 
and  her  relations  were  strongly  on  the  side  of  the 
sees,  who  wished  above  everything  to  destroy  Herod, 
ut  Pheroras,  as  their  friend,  on  the  throne.  Prophecies 
circulated  by  them,  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that 
[  and  his  sons  should  lose  the  kingdom,  and  that 
ras  and  his  wife  should  inherit  it.  Their  tool,  Herod's 
h,  Bagoas,  was  to  have  a  son  who  would  be  the 
ih.^  Many  were  won  over  in  the  palace,  but  the  plot 
Lscovered,  and  many  Rabbis  and  others  put  to  death. 

1  demanded  that  Pheroras  should  divorce  his  wife,  but 
eferred  to  leave  the  court  and  go  to  Perea  with  her, 
'  than  forsake  hcr.^®  Here  he  soon  after  suddenly  died,^^ 
;  said,  by  poison.  Herod,  however,  had  his  body 
ht  to  Jerusalem,  and  appointed  a  great  national 
ling  on  his  account. 

uiry  respecting  his  death  at  last  brought  to  light  the 
secret  history  of  years.      He  tad  died  by  taking 

1,  sent  by  Antipater  to  kill  Herod.  The  plot  was 
to  have  wide  ramifications  where  least  suspected. 
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Even  tlie  second  Mariamne  was  proved  to  have  been  privy  to  ohap.  iv. 
it,  and  her  son  Herod,  was  on  this  account,  blotted  out  of 
his  father's  wilL^^  Thus,  as  Josephus  says,  did  the  ghosts  ^Bcfi. 
of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  go  round  aU  the  palace,  and 
bring  the  most  deeply  hidden  secrets  to  light,  summoning 
to  the  judgment  seat  those  who  seemed  freest  from  sus- 
picion.^^ nBeU.Jttd.i.aa 

Antipater  was  now  unmasked,  and  Herod  saw  the  kind  of 
man  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  his  Mdfe  and  his  sons. 
With  pretended  friendliness  he  sent  for  him  from  Rome,  nor 
did  any  one  warn  him  of  his  danger,  though  proceedings 
had  gone  on  many  months  against  his  mother,  ending  in  her 
divorce.  Perhaps,  says  Josephus,  the  spirits  of  his  mur- 
dered brothers  had  closed  the  mouths  of  those  who  might 
have  put  him  on  his  guard.^^  His  first  hint  of  danger  was  «Ben.jud.L3i 
given  by  no  one  being  at  Caesarea  to  receive  him,  when 
he  landed,  but  he  could  not  now  go  back,  and  determined 
to  put  a  bold  face  on  it.  As  he  rode  up  to  Jerusalem, 
however,  he  saw  that  his  escort  was  taken  from  him,  and  he 
now  felt  that  he  was  ruined.  Herod  received  him  as  he 
deserved,  and  handed  him  over  for  trial  to  the  Syrian 
proconsul.  All  hastened  to  give  witness  against  one  so 
universally  ha^d.  It  was  proved  that  he  had  sought  to 
poison  his  father.  A  criminal  who  was  forced  to  drink  what 
Antipater  had  sent  for  Herod  presently  fell  dead.  Antipater 
was  led  away  in  chains. 

The  strong  nature  of  Herod  at  last  gave  way  under 
such  revelations,  which  he  forthwith  conmiimicated  to  his 
master  at  Rome*.  A  deadly  illness  seized  him,  and  word  ran 
through  Jerusalem  that  he  could  not  recover.^^  The  Rabbis  »B.ai. 
could  no  longer  repress  their  hatred  of  him,  and  of  the 
Romans.  Their  teachings  through  long  years  were  abont 
to  bear  fruit.  Two  were  especially  popular,  Judas,  the 
son  of  Sariphai,  and  Matthias,  the  son  of  Margolouth, 
round  whom  a  whole  army  of  young  men  gathered  daily, 
drinking  in  from  them  the  spirit  of  revolution.''^  All  that" Ben. jod-tsa 
had  happened  was  traced  to  the  anger  of  Jehovah  at 
Herod's  desecration  of  the  Temple  and  city,  and  violations  of 
th^  Law  during  his  whole  reign.     To  win  back  the  divine 
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CHAP.  IV.    favour  to  the  nation,  the  heathen  profanations  erected  by 

Herod  in  the  Temple  must  be  gulled  down,  especially  the 

golden  eagle  over  the  great  gate.     Living  or  dying,  they 

would  have  eternal  rewards  for  this  fidelity  to  the  laws 

«AntxviL6.2.  of  thclr  fathcrs.^^     Such  counsels  from  venerated  teachers 

were  like  fire  to  the  inflammable  passions  of  youth.     In  the 

middle  of  the  day  a  vast  crowd  of  students  of  the  Law 

rushed  to  the  Temple ;   let  themselves  down  with  ropes  from 

the  top  of  the  great  gate,  tore  down  the  hated  symbol  of 

wBoii.jtt(LL8i.  Rome  and  of  idolatry,  and  hacked  it  to  pieces  in  the  streets.^^ 

Mobs  rose  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  also,  to  throw  down 

other  objects  of  popular  hatred,  but  the  troops  were  turned 

out,  and  the  unarmed  rioters  were  scattered,  leaving  f3rty 

young  Pharisees  in  the  hands  of  the  military.     Brought 

Anthoritiesforl^^foJ^  Hcrod  aud  askcd  who  had  counselled  them  to  act  as 

Chapters  m.  Ai  ^j^^^  j^^^  douc,  they  answered,  touchingly,  that  they  did  it  in 

iV^^X^.  obedience  to  the  Law.     In  vain  he  tried  to  alarm  them  by 

i.  13I-88.  "    saying  they  must  die  :  they  only  replied  that  their  eternal 

^^^Jj;^  *"  reward  would  be  so  much  the  greater.     The  two  Rabbis 

E^d^G^^'   and  the  young  men  were  sent  to  Jericho  for  trial  before 

M3-685/'    Herod,  and  the  Rabbis  and  the  ringleaders  were  burned 

g^^^m  alive,  the  others  being  beheaded.     On  the  night  after  they 

if^th^zoit.  suffered  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  fixes  the 

fiT.284.    \  date  as  the  11th  of  March,  B.C.  4. 

Winer,     BeaU  ' 

jvyrt^ich,!.  Death  was  now  busy  with  Herod  himself.  His  life  had 
^^^Sl.  been  a  splendid  failure.  He  had  a  wide  kingdom,  but  his  life 
Bchichte  jesu,  h^d  been  a  long  struggle  with  public  enemies  or  with 
befiSfiu.  27"  domestic  troubles,  and  in  his  old  age  he  found  that  all  this 
M^nke'a  Bible  miscry,  whif h  had  made  him  the  murderer  of  his  wife,  her 
i\°^*-,  »^  mother,  and  his  two  sons,  not  to  speak  of  other  relations 
ge8^chte,i73  j^Yid  connections,  had  been  planned  for  selfish  ends  by  those 
Soto^'&Sog.  whom  he  had  trusted.  The  curse  had  come  back  on  him 
dev*  ^iB^   to  the  full,  for  his  eldest  son  had  sought  to  murder  him. 

canua,   *'An-  '  o 

toni^a.''-cieo-.jjjg  govemmeut  had  been  no  less  signal  a  failure,  for  revolt 
had  burst  into  flames  at  the  mere  report  of  his  death. 
The  strong  man  was  bowed  to  the  dust  at  last.  A  loath- 
some disease  prostrated  him,  and  he  suffered  such  agonies 
that  men  said  it  was  a  punishment  for  his  countless  in- 
nAjitxvu.e.5.  iquities.'^^      Carried  across  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  sulphur 
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5  fainted  and  almost  died  under  the    coap^iv. 
d   him  were  alarmed  lest  he  should 
;  the  execution   of  Antipater,  but  an 
of  the  prisoner  to  bribe  his  gaoler 
igustus  had  granted  permission  for  his 
lustic  irony,  that  it  was  better  to  be 
lonJ®  ®    Five  days  after  Antipater  had  "  ^^^^\i^  ^ 
expired/^    He  was  in  his  seventy-first  »Mwoh  in, 
r  when  he  died. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

WORLD  AT  THE  TBCB  OP  CHRIST. 

lest  of  Babylon  by  Darius  and  Cyrus^'  had 
3  fate  of  the  Jews,  then  in  captivity  in  that 
LOUS  Persian,-  their  long  exile  had  had  its 
ndling  their  zeal  for  the  religion  of  their 
}if3dng  their  desire  to  return  to  their  own 

finally  advanced  to  the  conquest  of  the 
1  twenty  years  had  been  spent,  for  the 
;  military  operations.^  But  long  before 
)n,  the  Jewish  leaders,  stimulated  by  the 
iphets  then  living,  or  of  earlier  date,  felt 

and  of  the  speedy  deliverance  of  their 
ated  oppressors.  The  glorious  promises 
of  Isaiah,  and  the  exultation  of  many  of 
2riod,  are  doubtless  only  illustrations  of 
excitement  that  prevailed  in  the  Jewish 
out  the  lands  of  their  exile,  during  the 
)receding  the  fall  of  Babylon.  All  that 
bad  been  roused  to  an  enthusiasm  which 
me  perverted,  but  was,  henceforth,  never 
!■  intense  nationality,  fed  by  zeal  for  their 
faith, — confided  to  them  exclusively  as 
aven, — had  been  gradually  kindled,  and 
pressible  earnestness,  for  a  return  to  their 
;hey  might  be  free  to  fulfil  its  require- 
purest  and  warmest  zeal  for  the  honour 
ts  of  their  race  had  never  been  wanting 
,  as  the  natural  leaders  of  their  brethren, 
tage  of  the  character  and  circumstances 

from  him  a  favourable  decree  for  the 
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i  the  free  return  to  it  of  their  chap.  v. 
people,  m  xne  year  d^u  Defore  Christ,  such  as  were  most 
zealous  for  their  religion,  and  most  devoted  to  their  country 
and  race,  were  thus  enabled  once  more  to  settle  in  the  land 
of  their  fathers,  under  the  protection  of  the  Persian  empire, 
of  which  they  continued  subjects  for  two  hundred  years,  till 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  B.C.  333,  overthrew  the  Persian 
power. 

The  new  community,  which  was  to  found  the  Jewish  nation 
for  a  second  time,  was  by  no  means  numerous,  for  we  still 
know  with  certainty  that  the  whole  number  of  these  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  who  gathered  together  amidst  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  other  cities  which  were  open  to  them,  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  42,360  men,  with  7,337  servants  of  both  sexes.^  •  ezt»2.84 
The  dangers  and  difficulties  before  those  who  might  return 
had  winnowed  the  wheat  from  the  chaff:  the  faint-hearted 
and  indifferent  had  lingered  behind,  and  only  the  zealots  and 
puritans  of  the  captivity  had  followed  Zerubbabel,  the  leader 
of  the  new  Exodus.'*  ^  *  DewmbonjB 

The  rock  on  which  Jewish  nationality  had  foundered  in 
former  times  had  been  too  frank  an  intercourse  with  other 
nations;  too  gr^at  a  readiness  to  adopt  their  customs,  and 
even  their  heathenism ;  too  slight  a  regard  to  the  distinctively 
Jewish  code  of  social  and  political  law ;  and,  with  these,  too 
wide  a  corruption  of  morals.  The  very  existence  of  the 
nation  had  been  imperilled,  and,  now,  the  one  fixed  thought, 
of  leader  and  people  alike,  was  to  make  it  sure  for  the 
future. 

Their  manners,  and  their  whole  system  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious laws,  offered  a  ready  and  effectual  means  to  aid  them 
in  this  supreme  object.  It  was  only  necessary  to  secure  an 
intensely  conservative  spirit  which  should  exclude  all  change, 
and  Israel  would  henceforth  have  an  abiding  vitality  as  a 
separate  people.  Nor  was  this  difficult,  for  the  ancient  frame- 
work of  their  social  polity  largely  provided  for  it.  The  spirit 
of  Judaism,  as  embodied  in  its  sacred  law,  directly  commanded, 
or  indirectly  implied,  all  that  was  needed.  Intercourse  with 
other  nations,  as  far  as  possible,  must  be  prevented ;  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  culture  shut  out ;  the  youth  of  the 
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nation  trained  on  a  fixed  model ;  and,  finally,  no  gap  must 
be  left  by  which  new  opinions  nught  possibly  rise  from 
within  the  people  themselves.^  For  this  last  end  some  studies 
must  be  entirely  prohibited,  and  others  rewarded  with 
supreme  honour  and  advantage.  Finally,  some  caste  or  class 
must  make  it  their  special  care  to  see  that  this  great  oha  of  na- 
tional isolation  be  steadily  carried  out — a  caste  which  should 
itself  be  secure  of  abiding  unchangeableness,  by  clinging 
fanatically  to  all  that  was  old  and  traditional,  and  shrinking 
from  any  contact  with  whatever  was  foreign  or  new. 

The  Mosaic  laws  had  already  inclined  the  Jew  to  a  dislike 
to  friendly  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  this  feeling 
grew  to  a  fixed  contempt  and  aversion  towards  the  rest  of 
mankind,  after  the  return,  as  Judaism  deepened  into  a  haughty 
bitterness  of  soul,  under  the  influence  of  national  sufferings, 
and  weakened  spiritual  life.  Tacitus  describes  the  Jews  of 
his  day^  as  true  to  each  other  and  ready  with  help,  but  filled 
with  bitter  hatred  towards  all  other  men ;  eating  and  marry- 
ing only  among  themselves;  a  people  marked  by  sensual 
passions,  but  indulging  them  only  within  their  own  race.  .  . 
The  first  instruction  to  proselytes,  says  he,  is  to  despise  the 
gods,  to  abjure  their  country,  and  to  cast  off  parents,  children, 
or  brothers.^  Juvenal  paints  them  as  refusing  to  point  out 
the  way  to  any  but  a  Jew,  or  to  lead  any  one,  not  circum- 
cised, to  a  fountain  he  sought.® 

A  nation  which  thus  liated  all  other  men  would  be  little 
disposed  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  any  people  as  scholars.    Pre- 
judice, strengthened  by  express  laws,  shut  out  all  foreign 
culture.     A  curse  was  denounced  against  any  Jew  who  kept 
»Qf^r'8Piuio,pigs,  or  taught  his  child  Greek.*    No  one  could  hope  for 
*"  hldSSBa^"  eternal  life  who  read  the  books  of  other  nations.^^    Josephus, 
^'  with  true  Jewish  pride,  and  smooth  hypocrisy,  tells  us  that 

his  race  looked  down  on  those  who  had  learned  the  language 
of  foreign  nations,  such  an  accomplishment  being  common  not 
only  to  free-bom  men,  but  to  any  slave  who  fancied  it.  He 
only  is  reckoned  wise,  he  adds,  among  the  Jews,  who  is 
".«.  skilled  in  the  Law,  and  able  to  explain  the  sacred  writings.^ 
In  the  days  of  our  Lord,  when  advancement  could  be  ob- 
tained only  by  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  of  Grecian  culture, 
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les  often  gave  way  before  interest.^    Still  the    chap,  y, 
ale,  held  ignorance  of  everything  not  Jewish  "  ^Jj^ 
their  religion.  JJ  jSIJ552  . 

le  permitted  that  the  hated  Gentile  should    *****'^^""^ 
jw  language  or  read  the  Law.     St.  Jerome 
le  trouble  and  cost  he  had  at  Jerusalem  and 
3t  a  Jew  to  help  him  in  his  Hebrew  studies, 
sared  the  Jews,  like  a  second  Nicodemus."^*  »•  f^Sgg^ 
es  infidels  the  Law,"  said  the  Rabbis,  "  trans-     •»*.*•*»*• 
ess  words  of  the  command ;  for  God  made 
iv^s,  not  the  heathen)  "  to  know  the  Law." 
bus  jealous  of  others,  the  greatest  care  was 
w  to  teach  his  own  people  the  sacred  books, 
that  "  if  any  one  asked  one  of  his  nation  a 
:ing  their  Law,  he  could   answer  it  more 
e  his  own  name ;  for  he  learns  every  part  of 
dawn  of  intelligence,  till  it  is  graven  into 

That  every  Jewish  child  should  be  taught »« o.Apioii.u.ii' 
eld  a  religious  duty ;    and  every  boy  was 
a  the  Law.     There  was  no  Jew  who  did  not  . 
y  the  duties  and  rites  of  his  religion,  and  the  ' 
lis  fathers :  the  misfortune  was,  that  they 
y  ignorant  of  any  other  history  than  their 

>wledge  of  the  contents  of  the  Books  of  the 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  but  much  more  was 
5  mere  learning  by  heart  the  five  Books  of 
the  repute  of  a  finished  legal  knowledge. 
iss  comments  of  the  Rabbis  must  be  mastered,  * 
ish  labour,  before  one  was  recognized  as  a 
man.     Hence  the  nation  was  divided  into 
I  of  learned  and  unlearned,  between  whom 
I  gulf.     Pufifed  up  with  boundless  pride  at 
:s,  the  former  frankly  denounced  their  less 
ymen  as  "  cursed  countrymen  "  or  boors.* 
5  of  a  distinct  caste  of  professional  legalists, 
^m  so,  is  found  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and 
1  eighty  years  after  the  return  from  Baby* 
idition  speaks  of  these  early  Rabbis  as  the 
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nation.  The  priests  had  previously  given  the  new  State  a  chap.  v. 
head  in  the  person  of  the  high  priest,^  Simon,  brother  of  Judas  "  "-^^^ 
Maccabaeus.  But  his  grandsons  quarrelled,  and  the  future 
history  of  the  house  became  little  more  than  a  record  of 
cruelties,  disputes  for  the  throne,  civil  wars,  and  persecu- 
tions. The  orthodox  party,  led  by  the  Pharisees,  stoutly 
resisted  the  growing  corruption,  which  ended  by  the 
Romans  assuming  supreme  authority  in  Judea,  with  Herod 
as  the  vassal  king.  Asked  to  be  arbiters,  they  ended  as 
conquerors.  The  supremacy  of  the  Pharisees,  who  had  done 
much  to  assist  the  popular  cause,  was  now  secure.  They  had 
organized  themselves  as  a  great  power  in  the  State,  and 
maintained  this  position  till  the  fall  of  the  nation.  Under 
Herod  and  the  Romans,  they  were  the  soul  of  the  great 
national  party,  which  only  sullenly  submitted  to  Herod 
and  his  family,  or  to  the  Roman  power,  as,  alike,  foreign 
oppressors,  whom  they  could  not  shake  off,  foes  accursed  of 
God,  as  usurpers  of  His  heritage.  To  them  may  be  traced 
the  restless  turbulence  of  the  nation,  which  neither  terror 
nor  flattery  could  appease — a  turbulence  which  made  Judea, 
to  Herod  and  the  Roman  emperors,  what  Ireland  at  one 
time  was  to*  England,  and  Poland  to  Russia — the  seat  of 
chronic  revolt,  which  knew  no  considerations  of  odds  against 
success,  and  seemed  to  take  counsel  of  despair. 

At  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Pharisees  were  at  the  height 
of  their  power.    Josephus  tells  us  that  they  numbered  above  i 
6,000  men  in  Judea,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great ;  that 
the  women,  as  especially  given  to  religious  enthusiasm,  were 
on  their  side,  and  that  they  even  had  power  enough,  at  times 
to  defy  the  king.^^    He  describes  them  by  name  as  a  party  »•  A11t.xTii.14 
among  the  Jews  who  prided  themselves  greatiy  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  Law,  and  made  men  believe  they  were 
holier  than  their  neighbours,  and  especially  in  favour  with 
God,  and  relates  how  they  plotted  with  some  of  the  ladies 
of  Herod's  family'  to  put  Herod  to  death.     They  thwarted     ' 
and  opposed  the  king,  he  says,   on   every  hand,  refusing 
to  own  his  authority  or  that  of  Rome,  or  to  swear  allegi- 
ance either  to  him  or  the  Emperor,  when  all  the  nation 
was  called  on  to  do  so,  and,  with  the  exception  of  them, 
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oHAP.v.     consented.     They  even  claimed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  through 

the  inspiration  of  God,  asserting  that  He  had  decreed  that 

Herod  should  die,  and  that  the  kingdom  would  pass  to  those 

who  had  shown  them  favour.     The  Sadducees  had  shrunk 

to  a  party  few  in  number,  though  high  in  position,  and  had 

I  '  become  so  unpopular  that  when  appointed  to  any  office,  they 

accepted  it  sorely  against  their  will,  and  were  forced  to  carry 

j  out  the  views  of  their  rivals — the  Pharisees — ^for  fear  of  the 

V josAntxTiii popular  fury.^^ 

The  political  schemes  of  this  great  party  were  not  confined 
to  Judea.     Its  members  were  numerous  in  every  part  of  the 
;  Roman  empire,  and  were  all  closely  bound  to  each  other. 

Without  a  formal  organization  or  a  recognized  head,  they 
were  yet,  in  eflfect,  a  disciplined  army,  by  implicit  and  uni- 
versal assent  to  the  same  opinions.     The  same  spirit  and  aim 
inspired  all  alike :  teacher  and  follower,  over  the  world,  were 
but  mutual  echoes.     They  were,  in  effect,  the  democratic 
w  Geiger.        party  of  their  nation,^^  the  true  representatives  of  the  people^ 
pp.io2ff.      with  the  Maccabffian  creed  that  "  God  has  given  to  all  alike 
i»2Maccab.      thc  kiugdom,  priesthood,  and  holiness." ^^    They  considered 
themselves  the  guardians  of  the  Law  and  of  the  ancestral 
customs,  and  trusted  implicitly  that  He  who  selected  their 
nation  to  be  His  peculiar  people  would  protect  them  and 
their  country  from  all  dangers,  believing  that,  as  long  as  they 
were  faithful  to  God,  no  earthly  power  would  in  the  end  be 
permitted  to  rule  over  them.     They  repudiated  the  time- 
serving policy  of  the  Herodian  Sadducees,  who  maintained 
that  a  man's  destiny  was  in  his  own  hands,  and  that  human 
policy  ought  to  dictate  political  action.     Their  noble  motto 
•  ?^^^^''  was  that  "everything  depends  upon  God  but  a  man's  piety." ^^ 
^SJ^SiSi*.    The  misfortune  was  that,  to  a  large  extent,  they  divorced 
religion  from  morality,  laying  stress  on  the  exact  performance 
of  outward  rites,  rather  than  on  the  duties  of  the  heart  and 
life,  so  that  it  was  possible,  as  has  been  said  of  the  Indian 
Brahmins,  for  the  worst  men  among  them  to  be,  in  their 
sense,  the  most  religious. 

The  one  thought  of  this  great  party,  in  every  land,  was 

nothing  less  than  the  founding  of  a  grand  hierarchy,  perhaps 

Ik     **  ^Kil'^'     under  the  Messiah,^^  in  which  the  Jews  should  reign  over  the 
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whole  world,  and  Jerusalem  become  the  metropolis  of  the    ohap.  t. 
earth.     They  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  spread  of 
superstition  and  fenatidsm  amongst  their  own  race,  but 
sought  proselytes  in  every  country,  especially  among  the 
rich  and  among  women.   Even  in  Rome,  sunk  as  it  was,  like 
all  the  Gentile  world  of  that  age,  in  the  dreariness  of  worn- 
out  religions,  they  made  many  female  converts  among  the 
great,  even  in  the  palace  of  the  Caesars.  Their  kindness  to  their 
poor,  their  loving  family  life,  their  pure  morals,  compared  to 
the  abominations  of  the  times,  their  view  of  death  as  a  sleep, 
their  hope  of  resting  with  the  just,  and  rising  with  them  to 
immortal  happiness,  had  great  charms  in  such  an  age.^^     The  •  Bonan,  st. 
Great  Synagogue  of  Ezra's  day,  according  to  their  traditions, 
had  left  them  a  solemn  charge — ''  to  make  many  scholars ;  "^^  «  jost  under 
and  they  compassed  sea  and  land,  in  furtherance  of  this  com-     ^^'J^^^S^. 
mand,  to  make  one  proselyte,  though  their  worthless  depen-    ^^^^  *•  **•        , 
dence,  in  too  many  cases,  on  mere  outward  religiousness,  often  I 

made  him,  when  won,  "  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than 
themselves,"  ^*   The  vast  numbers  thus  gained  to  Judaism,  are «»  Matt.  23. 34 
shown  in  the  multitudes  from  all  countries  present  at  the 
Passover  immediately  after  our  Lord's  death, ^^  and  from  many «» Acts  2. 9. 
passages  in  heathen  writers. 

~      ~  js,  or,  as  I  may  call  them,  the  Rabbis,*  had 

'editary  priestly  body  of  the  nation  quite  into 
e  days  of  Christ.  A  priest  gained  his  position 
bbi  owed  his  to  himself.  The  Temple  service, 
ims  of  money  received  from  Jews  in  all  parts 
IS  a  yearly  tax  in  support  of  their  religion, 
5  great  influence,  and  opened,  to  the  higher 
ntrol  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  offices  in 
ich  still  survived.  But  the  influence  of  the 
10  overwhelming  that  even  the  highest  priests 
tspect  their  opinions,  to  secure  public  favour. 
''S  the  Mischna,  "  has  precedence  of  a  Levite,** 
er  Israelites,  a  common  Israelite  of  a  bastard, 
me  of  the  Nethinim,*  a  Nethin  of  a  foreign 
areign  proselyte  of  a  freed  slave.  This  is 
these  persons  are  equal  in  other  respects ; 
d  be  a  Rabbi  (a  scholar  of  the  wise),  and  the 
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CHAP.  V.  high  priest  not  a  Rabbi  (and,  therefore,  one  of  "  the  ignorant 
country  people"  who  are  "cursed"  for  not  knowing  the 
Pharisaic  traditions,  and  requirements),  such  a  bastard  takes 
a  higher  place  than  such  a  high  priest.^  The  multitudinous 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  with  the  vast  addi- 
tions of  the  Pharisaic  "hedge,"  and  the  corrupting  influence 
of  power  and  general  flattery,  had  the  worst  effects  on  the 
Pharisees  as  a  body.  They  gave  themselves  up  largely  to 
formalism,    outward    religiousness,    self-complacency,   im- 

» jort,  jttd.      measurable  spiritual  pride,  love  of  praise,  superstition,*^  and 
Idi^fLf.'^  deceit,  till  at  last,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,^  they 

f  A.D.70.        themselves  laid  the  name  of  Pharisee  aside,  from  its  having 

9  ofrsrer'a      bccomc  the  symbol  of  mingled  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy.*^ 
d2Heua.L    How  thopoughly  does  this  vindicate    the    language  often 
used  respecting  them  in  the  Gospels  I 

Yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  there  were  no  good  men 
in  their  number.  Though  the  Talmud  names  six  classes  of 
them,  which  it  denounces,  it  has  a  seventh — ^the  Pharisee 
from  Love,  who  obeys  God  because  he  loves  Him  with  all 

*»  BuxtorjLex.  his  heart.    But  the  six  classes,^^^  doubtless,  marked  the  cha- 

Heb.  ChoL  ^      ^  '  ' 

oSd^^*"  racteristics  of  too  large  a  proportion.  Among  the  many 
mSS,"46.  figures  whom  our  Lord  passed  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
and  elsewhere,  he  must  often  have  met  those  to  whom  the 
by-name  was  given  of  Shechemite  Pharisees — who  kept  the 
Law  only  for  interest,  as  Shechem  submitted  to  circumcision 
simply  to  obtain  Dinah ;  or  the  Tumbling  Pharisee  who,  to 
appear  humble  before  men,  always  hung  down  his  head,  and 
shuffled  with  his  feet  on  the  ground,  so  that  he  constantly 
stumbled ;  or  the  Bleeding  Pharisee  who,  to  keep  himself 
from  seeing  a  woman,  walked  with  his  eyes  shut,  and,  so, 
often  bled  his  head  against  posts ;  or  the  Mortar  Pharisee, 
with  a  cap  like  a  mortar  over  his  eyes,  to  shut  out  all  that 
might  shock  his  pure  nature;  or  the  What-more-can-I-do 
Pharisee,  who  claimed  to  have  kept  the  whole  Law,  and  wished 
to  know  something  new,  that  he  might  do  it  also ;  or  the 
Pharisee  from  Fear,  who  kept  the  Law  only  for  fear  of  the 
judgment  to  come.  But  He  would  also  see  Pharisees  such 
as  Hillel,  the  greatest  of  the  Rabbis,  the  second  Ezra,  who 
was,  perhaps,  still  alive  when  Christ  was  bom — who  taught  his 
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ich  precepts  ^^  as  "  to  be  gentle,     chap.  v. 
len,"  "when  reviled  not  to  revile  •  ^^^ 
sue  it,  be  kindly  affectionate  to    KSS."*"' 
le  law  of  God,"  or  "  Whatsoever    ^^^^ 
should  do  to  thee,  do  not  thou 
,  who  was  a  Pharisee,  or  Zacha- 
st,  OP  Gamaliel,  the  teacher  of 
)r  all  these  were  Pharisees,  and 

:,  as  a  whole,  outlived  their  true  m!***^ 
cist^  and  had  become  largely  a 
Lsy,  as  the  monks  and  friars  of  i 
outlived  the  earnest  sincerity 
their  founders.  They  had  done 
,  in  keeping  alive  the  faith  of 
he  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  the  im- 
udgment  to  come,  but  they  were 
jp  corruption  which,  in  a  gene- 
ide  them  drop  the  very  name  of 

»  Pharlmlfim 
died  with 
Oam&liel,  the 
teacher  of  St 
FlMiL    Joet,  S 
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society  of  Christ's  day 
e  they  were  the  Rabbis 
r  received  superstitious 
motive,  with  many,  to 

as,  the  patriarchs,  and 
everence.  Jacob  and 
Rabbis.  The  Targum 
Scribes,  for  the  word 
3  speaks  of  the  prophets 
isalem  Targum  all  the 
5  learned  in  the  school 
fEber;  and,  hence,  no 
3  God  like  the  incense 
e  dearer  to  Israel  than 
rail  only  in  this  world, 
3t  above  kings,  for  is  it 
gn?"  Their  entrance 
ve  or  to  eat  with  them 
e  with  a  Rabbi  was  as  if 
tjesty,  for  it  is  written, 

in  Israel,  to  eat  bread 

n 

a  single  letter,  from  a 
rofoundest  respect,  for 
amed  only  two  words 
this,  David  made  him 
\  it  is  written,  "Thou 
mine  acquaintance  ?"^ 
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The  table  of  the  Rabbi  was  nobler  than  that  of  kings  ;  and    char  vl 
his  crown  more  glorious  than  theirs. 

The  Rabbis  went  even  farther  than  this  in  exalting  their 
order.  The  Mischna  declares  that  it  is  a  greater  crime  to 
speak  anything  to  their  discredit  than  to  speak  against  the 
words  of  the  Law.*  The  words  of  the  Rabbis  are  to  be  held '  Eiscnramjir, 
as  worth  more  than  the  words  of  the  prophets;  for  the 
prophet  is  like  a  king's  legate  who  is  to  be  owned  on  showing 
his  master's  signet,  but  the  Rabbis  need  no  such  witness, 
since  it  is  written  of  them,  "Thou  shalt  do  according  to 
the  sentence  which  they  shall  shew  thee;"^  whereas  it  is*  i^^^^^^"  a^- 
said  of  the  prophets,  "If  he  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a 
wonder."^  Miracles  are  related  which  happened  to  confirm  '  ^^^^^  i^  ^ 
the  sayings  of  Rabbis.  One  cried  out,  when  his  opinion  was 
disputed,  "May  this  tree -prove  that  I  am  right!"  and 
forthwith  the  tree  was  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  hurled  a 
hundred  ells  off.  But  his  opponents  declared  that  a  tree 
could  prove  nothing.  "  May  this  stream,  then,  witness  for 
mel"  cried  Eliezer,  and  at  once  it  flowed  the  opposite  way. 
Still,  his  opponents  urged  that  water  could  prove  nothing. 
"Jfow,"  said  Eliezer,  "if  truth  be  on  my  side,  may  the 
waUs  of  the  school  confirm  it  I "  He  had  scarcely  spoken 
when  the  walls  began  to  bow  inwards.  The  Rabbi  Joshua 
threatened  them :  "  What  is  it  to  you  if  the  sons  of  the 
wise  dispute?  you  shall  not  fall;"  and,  to  honour  Rabbi 
Joshua,  the  waUs  did  not  fall  wholly  together ;  but  neither 
did  they  go  back  to  their  places,  that  the  honour  of  Rabbi 
Eliezer  might  not  suffer,  but  remain  slanting  to  this  day. 
At  last  Eliezer  called  for  the  decision  of  heaven :  "  K I  am 
right,  let  heaven  witness."  Then  came  a  voice  from  heaven,^ '  onho''"^cr 
and  said,  "Why  dispute  ye  with  Rabbi  EUezer?  he  is  always   (^^-^''^*^^> 

right  I"7  'JjavaMezIa, 

Inordinate  pride,  one  might  think,  could  hardly  go  farther 
than  this,  but  the  bigoted  vanity  of  the  Rabbis  Christ  had 
daily  to  meet  was  capable  even  of  blasphemy  in  its  claims. 
The  Talmud  tells  us  that  there  are  schools  of  the  heavenly 
Rabbis  above,  as  well  as  those  of  the  earthly  Rabbis  here, 
and  relates  that  there  once  rose  in  the  great  Rabbis'  school 
of  heaven  a  dispute  respecting  the  law  of  the  leper.     The 
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he  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  skies,  pronounced 
died  in  the  text,  as  clean.  But  all  the 
jrently — ^for  the  angels  are  the  scholars  in 
.  Then  said  they,  "  Who  shall  decide  in 
L  us  ?  '*  It  was  agreed  on  both  sides — God 
summon  Ramban,  the  son  of  Nachman, 
to  say  of  himself,  "  No  one  is  equal  to 
ipecting  leprosy.'*  Thereupon  the  Angel 
i  to  hira,  and  caused  him  to  die,  and 
up  to  heaven,  where  Ramban,  when 
ie  heavenly  academy,  confirmed  the 
lich  gave  God  no  little  delight.  Then 
bich  sounded  down  even  to  the  earth, 
of  Ramban  greatly,  and  miracles  were 

strates  better  than  any  words  the  auda- 
ilasphemous  spiritual  pride  with  which 
ontend,  and  which  He  often  rebukes  in 
day.  Even  the  Talmud  itself,  in  other 
eprove  it.  The  only  palliation  of  it  lies 
I  Law  itself  was  written  in  a  language 
lad  long  ceased  to  speak,  so  that  it  was 
)  explain  and  apply  it.  The  heads  and 
,  they  kept  it  in  their  leading-strings.  It 
hands  thus,  and  they  were  determined  to 
state.  Heresy,  which  would  be  fatal  to 
y  which  was  their  political  strength, 
ded  by  rigidly  denouncing  the  least  de- 
precepts.  The  Law  and  the  Prophets 
understood  only  in  the  sense  of  their 
iding  of  the  Scriptures  was  hence  dis- 
ould  win  their  hearts,  and  they  should 
be  words  of  the  Rabbis.  One  hour  was 
Scriptures  in  the  schools:  two  on  the 
idy  of  the  Talmud*  alone  won  honour 
an.  That  vast  mass  of  traditions,  which 
olumes,  was,  in  reality,  the  Bible  of  the 
icholars. 
Law  received  boundless  honour.     Every 
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saying  of  the  Rabbis  had  to  be  based  on  some  words  of  it,  chap,  vl 
wliich  were,  however,  explained  in  their  own  way.  The 
spirit  of  the  times,  the  wild  fanaticism  of  the  people,  and 
their  own  bias,  tended,  alike,  to  make  them  set  value  only  on  ' 
ceremonies  and  worthless  extemaUsms,  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  the  spirit  of  the  sacred  writings.  Still,  it  was  owned 
that  the  Law  needed  no  confirmation,  while  the  words  of  the 
Eabbis  did. 

So  far  as  the  Roman  authority  under  which  they  lived 
left  them  free,  the  Jews  willingly  put  all  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Rabbis.     They  or  their  nominees  filled  every  office,     ' 
from  the  highest  in  the  priesthood  to  the  lowest  in  the  com- 
munity.   They  were  the  casuists,  the  teachers,  the  priests, 
the  judges,  the  magistrates,  and  the  physicians  of  the  nation. 
But  their  authority  went  still  further,  for,  by  the  Rabbinical 
laws,  nearly  everything  in  daily  life  needed  their  counsel 
and  aid.^^    No  one  could  be  bom,  circumcised,  brought  up,  *•  g^^^J^t. 
educated,  betrothed,  married,  or  buried — ^no  one  could  cele-    e«»«»^*-8o 
brate  the  Sabbath  or  other  feasts,  or  begin  a  business,  or 
make  a  contract^  or  Idll  a  beast  for  food,  or  even  bake  bread, 
without  the  advice  or  presence  of  a  Rabbi.     The  words  of 
Christ  respecting  binding  and  loosing, ^^  were  a  Rabbinical"  5^"j3^ 7;^ 
proverb:  they  bound  and  they  loosed  as  they  thought  fit.    ***•*• 
What  they  loosed  was  permitted — ^what  they  bound  was 
forbidden.     They  were  the  brain,  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the 
nerves,  the  muscles  of  the  people,  who  were  mere  children 
apart  from  them.^^  "  Th««^^ 

This  amazing  power,  which  has  lasted  for  two  thousand    jl^„dert 
years,  owed  its  vitality  to  the  fact  that  no  Rabbi  could  take    i«.  "^^ 
money  for  any  official  duty.    They  might  enslave  the  minds 
of  the  people,  but  they  never  abused  their  despotism  to  make 
gain  of  them.    The  great  Rabbi  Hillel  says,  "  He  who  makes 
gain  of  the  words  of  the  Law,  his  life  will  be  taken  from  the 
world."^^    No  teacher,  preacher,  judge,  or  other  Rabbinical "  f^^^ 
official,  could  receive  money  for  his  services.     In  practice    **^ 
this  grand  law  was  somewhat  modified,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.     A  Rabbi  might  receive  a  moderate  sum  for  his 
duties,  not  as  payment,  but  only  to  make  good  the  loss  of 
time  which  he  might  have  used  for  his  profit.     Even  now 
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a  fat  Rabbi  is  little  worth, 
iave  checked  those  who,  if 
i  their  position  to  pecuniary 

live?     A  child  destined  for 

[g  at  five  years  of  age,^*  and 

es,  into  a  mere  pedant,  with 

V  wants  needed  to  enable  him 

It  was,  moreover,  required 

a  trade  by  which  to  support 

teach  his  son  a  trade,"  says 

ame  as  if  he  taught  him  to  be 

le,  the  greatest  Rabbis  main- 
The  most  famous  of  them  all, 
i  himself  by  the  labour  of  his 
edle-maker,  another  a  smith, 
)ther,  like  St.  Paul,  who  also 
weaver.  Rabbis  who  taught 
nts  from  the  children, 
^hich  even  Rabbis  could  get 
ir  of  one  was  to  advance  one's- 
)i  for  son-in-law,  and  provide 
bag.  They  could  thus  marry 
[ley  often  did  it.  They  could, 
)sperous  commercial  houses.^^ 
Dpen  to  all,  and  this  of  itself 
tion  to  the  order,  just  as  the 
igthened  the  Romish  Church 
nblest  Jewish  boy  could  be  a 
blest  Christian,  in  after-times, 
mk  or  priest;  and  the  learned 
>oth  cases,  look  down  with  a 
lest  noble. 

3is  in  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
ir  party,  and  Rabbis  in  their 
)ne  who  came,  not  indeed  to 
phets,  but  to  fi'ee  them  from 
.  theology,  should  have  been 
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met  by  the  bitterest  hatred  and  a  cruel  death,  was  only  an  chap,  vi 
illustration  of  the  sad  truth,  to  which  every  age  has  borne 
witness,  that  ecclesiastical  bodies  who  have  the  power  to 
persecute,  identify  even  the  abus^  of  their  system  with  the 
defence  of  religion,  and  are  capable  of  any  crime  in  their 
blind  intolerance. 

ITie  central  and  dominant  characteristic  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Rabbis  was  the  certain  advent  of  a  great  national 
Deliverer — ^the  Messiah,  or  Anointed  of  God,  or  in  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  title,  the  Christ.  In  no  other  nation 
than  the  Jews,  has  such  a  conception  ever  taken  such  root, 
or  shown  such  vitality.  From  the  times  of  their  great 
national  troubles,  under  their  later  kings,  the  words  of 
Moses,  David,  and  the  prophets  had,  alike,  been  cited  as 
divine  promises  of  a  mighty  Prince,  who  should  "restore 
the  kingdom  to  Israel."  The  Captivity  only  deepened  the 
faith  in  His  duly  appearing,  by  increasing  the  need  of  it. 
Their  fathers  h^  clamoured,  in  far-distant  times  of  distrac- 
tion and  trouble,  for  a  King,  who  should  be  their  Messiah, 
the  viceroy  of  God,  anointed  by  prophets.  They  had  had 
kings,  but  had  found  only  a  partial  good  from  them.  As 
ages  passed,  the  fascination  of  the  grand  Messianic  hope 
grew  ever  more  hallowed,  and  became  the  deepest  passion 
in  the  hearts  of  all,  burning  and  glowing  henceforth,  un- 
quenchably,  more  and  more,  and  irrevocably  determining 
the  whole  future  of  the  nation. 

For  a  time,  Cyrus  appeared  to  realize  the  promised 
DeUverer,  or  at  least  to  be  the  chosen  instrument  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Him.  Zerubbabel,  in  his  turn,  became  the 
centre  of  Messianic  hopes.  Simon  Maccaba^us  was  made  high- 
priest-king  only  "until  a  faithful  prophet — ^the  Messiah — 
should  arise."  As  the  glory  of  their  brief  independence 
passed  away,  and  the  Roman  succeeded  the  hated  Syrian  as 
ruler  and  oppressor,  the  hope  in  the  Star  which  was  to  come 
out  of  Jacob  grew  brighter,  the  darker  the  night.  Deep 
^oom  filled  every  heart,  but  it  was  pierced  by  the  beam  of 
this  heavenly  confidence.  Having  no  present,  Israel  threw 
itself  on  the  future.  Literature,  education,  politics,  began 
and  ended  with  the  great  thought  of  the  Messiah.    When 
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OHARVL  would  He  come?  What  maimer  of  kingdom  would  He 
raise  ?  The  national  mind  had  become  so  inflammable,  long 
before  Christ's  day,  by  constant  brooding  on  this  one  theme, 
that  any  bold  spirit,  rising  in  revolt  against  the  Roman 
power,  could  find  an  army  of  fierce  disciples  who  trusted 
that  it  should  be  he  who  would  redeem  Israel. 

1-  Rer.  19. 10.  "  That  the  testimony  of  Jesus  was  the  spirit  of  prophecy,"  ^^ 
was  only  the  Christian  utterance  of  a  universal  Jewish  belief 
respecting  the  Christ.  ^*  All  the  prophets,"  says  R.  Chaja, 
"have  prophesied  only  of  the  blessedness  of  the  days  of  the 
Messiah."  But  it  was  to  Daniel  especially,  with  his  seeming 
exactness  of  dates,  that  the  chief  regard  was  paid.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  "  the  times  "  of  that  prophet  pointed 
to  the  twentieth  year  of  Herod  the  Great,  and,  when  that 
was  past,  not  to  mention  other  dates,  the  year  67  of  our 
reckoning  was  thought  the  period,  and  then  the  year  135 ; 
the  war  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ridng 
from  the  one  calculation,  and  the  tremendous  insurrection 
under  Hadrian  from  the  other. 

With  a  few,  the  conception  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  was 
pure  and  lofty.  The  hearts  of  such  as  Zacharias,  Elisabeth, 
Mary,  Anna,  Simeon,  and  John  the  Baptist,  realized,  more  or 
less,  the  need  of  a  redemption  of  the  nation  from  its  spiritual 
corruption,  as  the  first  necessity.  This  grander  conception 
had  been  slowly  forming  in  the  minds  of  the  more  religious. 
Before  the  days  of  the  Maccabees,   the  conception  of  the 

"Derenixmrg.  Mcssiah  had  bccu  that  of  a  "Son  of  David  "^®  who  should 
restore  the  splendour  of  the  Jewish  throne ;  and  this,  indeed, 
continued  always  the  general  belief  But  neither  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel  nor  in  the  later  religious  writings  of  the 
Jews  before  Christ,  is  the  Messiah  thus  named,  nor  is  there 
any  stress  laid  on  his  origin  or  birthplace.  Daniel,  and  all 
who  wrote  after  him,  paint  the  Expected  One  as  a  heavenlj 
being.  He  was  the  Messenger,  the  Elect  of  God,  ap- 
pointed from  eternity,  to  appear  in  due  time,  and  redeem 
His  people.  The  world  was  committed  to  Him  as  its 
Judge :  all  heathen  kings  and  lords  were  destined  to  sink 
in  the  dust  before  Him,  and  the  idols  to  perish  utterly,  that 
the  holy  people,  the  chosen  of  God,  under  Him,  might  reign 
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for  ever.   He  was  the  Son  of  Man,  but,  though  thus  man,  had    chap.vi 

been  hidden   from  eternity,  in  the  all-glorious  splendour 

of  heaven,  and,  indeed,  was  no   other  than  the   Son  of 

God,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  of  His  Father. 

He  was  the  Archetypal  Man — ^the  ideal  of  pure  and  heavenly 

Manhood,  in  contrast  to  the  fallen  Adam.     Two  centuries 

before  our  era,  He  was  spoken  of  as  "  the  Word  of  God," 

eras  "the  Word,"  and  as  "Wisdom,"  and  as,  in  this  way, 

the  Incarnation  of  the  Godhead.^^  '•  ^^J^ 

Such  were,  in  effect,  the  conceptions  gradually  matured  ^^^ 
of  the  Messiah — the  Immortal  and  Eternal  King,  clothed 
with  divine  power,  and  yet  a  man — which  had  been  drawn 
from  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  latest,  sacred  or  religious 
writings  of  the  nation.  But  very  few  realized  that  a 
heavenly  King  must  imply  a  holy  kingdom ;  that  His  true  i 
reign  must  be  in  the  purified  souls  of  men.  Few  realized 
that  the  true  preparation  for  His  coming  was  not  vain- 
glorious pride,  but  humiliation  for  sin. 

The  prevailing  idea  of  the  Rabbis  and  the  people  alike,  in 
Christ's  day,  was,  that  the  Messiah  would  be  simply  a  great 
prince,  who  should  found  a  kingdom  of  matchless  splendour. 
Nor  was  the  idea  of  His  heavenly  origin  at  all  universal :  ^ 

ahnost  all  fancied  He  would  be  only  a  human  hero,  who 
should  lead  them  to  victory. 

It  was  agreed  among  the  Rabbis  that  His  birthplace  must 
be  Bethlehem,  and  that  he  must   rise  from  the  tribe  of 
Judah.^    It  was  believed  that  He  would  not  know  that  He  ^  Targnm 
was  the  Messiah  till  Elias  came,    accompanied   by  other    ^o^tJi^Ben 
prophets,  and  anointed  Him.     Till  then  He  would  be  hidden    zSh?\o!\  4; 
fix>m  the  people,  living  unknown  among  them.     The  better    Micahe.«.' 
Rabbis  taught  that  the  sins  of  the  nation  had  kept  Him 
from  appearing,  and  that  "if  the  Jews  repented  for  one 
day.  He  would  come."  ^^    He  was  first  to  appear  in  Galilee ;  «  Twmith, 

/.  .1  IT/*  /*•         1T1         11/.  -I  Jerusal.  Seet. 

for,  as  the  ten  tnbes  had  first  suffered,  they  should  first  be  ^'J^*^^^^ 
visited.  He  was  to  free  Israel  by  force  of  arms,  and  subdue  "*  ''*^' 
the  world  under  it.  "  How  beautiful,"  says  the  Jerusalem 
Targum,^  "  is  the  ICing  Messiah,  who  springs  from  the  house 
of  Judah  1  He  girds  His  loins,  and  descends,  and  orders  the 
battle  against  His  enemies,  and  slays  their  kings  end  their 
VOL.  I.  7  n         } 
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stains ;  there  is  no  one  so  mighty  as  to  stand  before 
ie  makes  the  mountains  red  with  the  blood  of  His 
Ted  foes ;  His  robes,  dyed  in  their  blood,  are  like  the 
the  purple  grapes."  ''  The  beasts  of  the  field  will  feed 
ve  months  on  the  flesh  of  the  slain,  and  the  birds  of 
ill  feed  on  them  for  seven  years. "^^^  ^'The  Lord,"  says 
pim,  "  will  revenge  us  on  the  bands  of  Gog.  At 
ir  will  the  power  of  the  nations  be  broken ;  they  will 
I  ship  whose  tackling  is  torn  away,  and  whose  mast 
g,  so  tiiat  the  sail  can  no  longer  be  set  on  it.  Then 
lel  divide  the  treasures  of  the  nations  among  them — 
store  of  booty  and  riches,  so  that,  if  there  be  the 
d  blind  among  them,   even   they  will  have  their 

The  heathen  will  then  turn  to  the  Lord,  and  walk  in 
b. 
niversal  kingdom  thus  founded  was  to  be  an  earthly 

for  the  Jew.^^  In  that  day,  say  the  Rabbis,  there 
t  handful  of  corn  on  the  top  of  the  mountains,^*  and 
^s  will  be  like  palm-trees  or  pillars.  Nor  will  it  be 
uble  to  reap  it,  for  God  will  send  a  wind  from 
mbers,  which  wiU  blow  down  the  white  flour  from 
.^^     One  corn  of  wheat  will  be  as  large  as  the  two 

of  the  hugest  ox.  All  the  trees  wiU  bear  con- 
.  A  single  grape  will  load  a  waggon  or  a  ship,  and 
is  brought  to  the  house  they  will  draw  wine  from  it 
a  cask.^^ 

eat  king  must  have  a  great  capital,  and  hence 
m,  the  capital  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  will  be  very 
.  In  the  days  to  come,  say  the  Rabbis,  God  will 
gether  Sinai,  Tabor,  and  Carmel,  and  set  Jerusalem 
em.^^  It  will  be  so  great  that  it  will  cover  as  much 
as  a  horse  can  run  over  from  the  early  morning 
shadow  is  below  it  at  noon.^^  It  will  reach  to  the 
*  Damascus.^^  Some  of  them  even  tell  us  that  its 
rill  be  built  three  miles  in  height.^^  Its  gates  will  b6 
ous  stones  and  pearls,  thirty  ells  long  and  as  broad, 
i  out.^^  The  country  round  will  be  full  of  pearls  and 
;  stones,  so  that  Jews  from  all  parts  may  come  and 
them  as  they  like.^^ 
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In  this  splendid  city  the  Messiah  is  to  reign  over  a  ] 
who  shall  all  be  prophet^.®^  A  fruitful  stream  will 
forth  fix)m  the  Temple  and  water  the  land,^*  its  banks  s 
by  trees  laden  with  the  richest  fruits.  No  sickness  or 
will  be  known.  There  will  be  no  such  thing  as  a  lame 
or  any  blind  or  leprous ;  the  dumb  will  speak  and  th( 
hear.^  It  will  be  a  triumphal  millennium  of  national 
glory,  and  enjoyment.^ 

It  was  to  a  people  drunk  with  the  vision  of  such  ou 
felicity  and  political  greatness,  under  a  world-conqi 
Messiah,  that  Jesus  Christ  came,  with  His  utterly  op 
doctrines  of  the  aim  and  nature  of  the  Messiah  an 
kingdom.  Only  here  and  there  was  there  a  soul  wit 
higher  or  purer  thoughts  than  such  gross,  material 
narrow  dreams. 
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CHAP.  viL    God,"  ruler  or  subject,  alike,  looking  only  to  outAvard  power 
and  splendour,  and  political  ambition,  and  forgetful  of  the 
grand  fact  that  the  kingdom  of  God  must,  first,  of  neces- 
sity, be  the  reign  of  holiness  and  truth,  in  both.     Religion 
became  a  thing  of  outward  observances,  with  which  the  heart 
and  life  had  no  necessary  connection.     The  Messianic  hopes 
of  the  centuries  inmiediately  before  Christ  degenerated  into 
a  standing  conspiracy  of  the  nation   against  their  actual 
rulers,  and  a  vaiti  confidence  that  God  would  raise  up  some 
deliverer,  who  would  *^  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel"  in  a 
merely  political  sense- 
Thus  the  true  conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God  had 
been  well-nigh  lost.     A  few  of  the  Rabbis,  indeed,  with  a 
finer  spiritual  sense,  taught  that  the  condition  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  must  be  sincere  repentance  for  then*  sins,  on 
'  afr«rw»i       the  part  of  the  nation,  and  a  return  to  a  purer  state."^    But 
des  hSs.  u.    such  counsels  had  little  weight  with  the  conamunity.  Blindly 
jad°^X£  self-righteous,  and  yet  wedded  to  evil,  everything  tended 
iesai  670, 671,  ^^  ^  spccdy  cxtinction  of  Judaism  by  its  inveterate  cor- 
ruption. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  direct  steps  were  taken 
by  God  towards  the  advent  of  the  true  Messiah,  who  should 
finally  erect,  once  for  all,  His,  the  true,  divine,  kingdom,  on 
earth,  all  the  dreams  of  which  had  hitherto  been  such  dis- 
astrous failures.  He  would  thus  save  Judaism  from  itself,  by 
perpetuating  that  wliich  was  permanent  in  it  under  His 
holy  and  spiritual  reign.  Discarding  all  that  was  merely 
temporary  and  accidental,  and  bringing  into  lasting  pro- 
minence whatever  of  everlasting  truth  the  older  dispensa- 
tion contained,  He  would  found  the  only  true  kingdom  of 
God  possible  on  earth ;  one  in  which  the  perfect  holiness  of 
the  Anointed  Head  should  stimulate  a  like  holiness  in  all, 
and,  indeed,  demand  it.  The  Messianic  hope  was  to  be 
realized  in  a  grander  and  loftier  sense  than  man  had 
dreamed,  but  the  very  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  the  realiza- 

•  See  on  this  ,  '  •'    *^ 

th^toS?^*^*  tion  would  attest  its  divine  authority  and  source.^ 
JhTptera  of*^       The  priests  among  the  Jews  had  been  divided,  since  the 
^lA^^^^  time  of  David,  that  is,  for  about  a  thousand  years,  into  twenty- 
l      » 1  chron, s4    fouT  courscs,^  kuowu  also  as  "  houses"  and  "  families."  ^    Of 

L  1-18.  ' 
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the  original  courses,  however,  only  four,^^  each  numbering  ca^vit 
about  a  thousand  members,  had  returned  from  Babylon,  **  i=««-«*->f 
after  the  captivity ;  but  out  of  these  the  old  twenty-four 
courses  were  reconstitutedj  with  the  same  names  as  before,* 
that  the  original  organization  might  be  perpetuated  as  far 
as  possible.  The  priesthood  of  the  second  Temple,  however, 
never  took  the  same  rank  as  that  of  the  first  The  diminished 
^ory  of  the  sanctuary  in  which  it  ministered,  compared 
with  that  of  Solomon,  alone,  made  this  inevitable,  for  the 
second  Temple  had  no  longer  the  sacred  ark,  with  its  mercy 
seat  and  the  overshadowing  cherubim,  nor  the  holy  fire,^^"  !*▼•••«* 
kindled  at  first  from  heaven,  nor  the  mpterious  Shechina, 
or  Glory  of  God,  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  the  tables  of 
stone  written  by  the  finger  of  God,  nor  the  ancient  Book  of 
the  Law,  handed  down  from  the  great  lawgiver,  Moses.  The 
spirit  of  prophecy  was  no  longer  granted ;  the  Urim  and 
Thnmmim  no  longer  shone  out  mysterious  oracles  from  the 
breast  of  the  high  priest,  and  the  holy  anointing  oil,  that 
had  been  handed  down,  as  the  Rabbis  taught,  from  the  days 
of  Aaron,  had  been  lost.  There  could  thus  be  no  con- 
secration of  the  high  priest,  or  his  humbler  brethren,  by 
that  symbol  which  above  all  others  had  been  most  sacred — 
the  priestly  anointing.  The  priests  were  now  set  apart  to 
their  office  only  by  solemnly  clothing  them  with  their  official 
robes,  though  the  subordinate  acts  of  sacrifice  and  offi^ring 
were  no  doubt  continued.  The  rise  of  the  Synagogue,  and 
the  supreme  importance  attached  to  the  study  of  the  Law, 
tended  also  to  throw  the  office  of  the  priest  into  tlie  back-  *    | 

ground.^     In  the  centuries  after  the   Return,  the   Rabbi"  Joentm 
became  the  foremost  figure  in  Je^vish  history.     Yet  the 
priest  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  Temple,  and  even 
the  traditions  of  the  past  lent  his  office  dignity. 

The  services  at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  where  alone 
sacrifices  could  be  offered,  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  each 
course  in  rotation,^  for  a  week  of  six  days  and  two  Sab- "a^gi^^ji^ 
baths,  and,  hence,  the  members  of  each,  whose  ministrations 
might  be  required,  had  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  twice  a-year. 

As  the  office  was  hereditary,  the  number  of  the  priesthood  J^ 

had  become  very  great  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  so  that 
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ig  to  the  Talmud,  in  addition  to  those  who  lived  in 
ritry,  and  came  up  to  take  their  turn  in  the  Temple 
,  there  were  no  fewer  than  24,000  settled  in  Jeru- 
^nd  half  that  number  in  Jericho.  This,  however,  is 
)t  an  exaggeration.  Josephus  is  more  likely  correct 
ating  the  whole  number  at  somewhat  over  20,000.^* 
n  this  was  an  enormous  proportion  of  clergy  to  the 
ion  of  a  country  like  Judea,  as  the  name  was  then 
— a  district  of  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  sixty 
Ith,^^  or  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  number  of 
[niles  as  Yorkshire.  They  must  have  been  a  more 
sight  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  towns 
ages,  than  the  seemingly  countless  ecclesiastics  in  the 
nd  cities  of  Spain  or  Italy  at  this  time.^ 
iocial  position,  as  well  as  official  standing,  of  such  a 
ier  necessarily  varied  greatly.  First  in  consideration, 
J  high  priest,  came  his  acting  deputj^,  or  assistant — 
m — and  those  who  had  filled  that  office,  and  the  heads 
dents  of  the  twenty-four  courses — collectively,  the 
)riests,"  or  "chief  priests," ^^  of  Josephus  and  the 
^stament;  and  next,  the  large  body  of  officiating 
the  counterpart  of  our  working  clergy.  But  there 
jsides,  large  numbers,  like  the  lower  priests  of  Russia 
,  uneducated,  who  were  the  object  of  contempt,  from 
norance  of  the  Law,  in  the  Rabbinical  sense.  The 
5S  sacrifices  and  oflferings,  with  the  multiplied  forms 
)served  in  connection  with  them,  which  were  settled 
Jtrictest  rules,  required  a  knowledge  at  once  minute 
iensive,  which  could  only  be  attained  by  assiduous 
g-continued  labour.  Hence,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
ere  many  priests  who  knew  little  beyond  the  rites  in 
they  had  to  take  part.  The  priesthood  was  thus 
into  "the  learned '*° — or  those  who  knew  and 
d  the  countless  laws  of  ceremonial  cleanness,  and 
dless  ritual  enforced — ^and  "  common  priests."  ^^ 
rere  others,  doubtless  in  large  numbers,  whom  some 
1  defect,  or  other  cause,  disqualified  from  public 
a.tions,  though  they  retained  a  right  to  their  share 
►ffferings.  ^^  ^ 
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The  great  mass  of  the  order  must  have  been  poor  chartil  ' 
in  the  days  of  Christ,  which  were  certainly  in  no  way 
higher  in  tone  than  those  of  Malachi,  when  blind,  and 
torn,  and  lame,  and  sick,  beasts  were  oflfered  for  sacrifice, 
so  that  the  priest  as  well  as  the  altar  suffered;  and  "the 
whole  nation"  withheld  their  tithes  and  offerings.^®  The>»  iraiLfl^u;  ; 
higher  ranks  of  the  priesthood — rich  and  haughty — contri- 
buted to  the  degradation  of  their  poorer  brethren,  whom  they 
despised,  oppressed,  and  plundered.  Nor  was  the  general 
character  of  the  priesthood  unaffected  by  the  corruption  of  ' 

the  times ;  as  a  class,  they  were  blind  guides  of  the  blind. 
Not  a  few,  however,  in  so  numerous  a  body,  must  have  re- 
tained more  or  less  religious  sensibility,  for  we  find  that 
many  even  of  the  members  of  the  Jerusalem  Council  ^^«  Meyers 
were  so  alive  to  the  corruption  of  the  hierarchy  at  large,  ^^**^ 
that  they  believed  on  Christ,  its  great  antagonist^  and 
a  large  number  of  priests,  shortly  after  His  crucifixion, 
openly  joined  his  disciples.^  But  the  evil  was  deep-rooted, 
and  widely  spread,  and  the  corruption  and  demoralization 
of  the  order,  especially  in  its  higher  ranks,  grew  more  and 
more  complete.  The  high  society  of  Jerusalem  was  mainly 
comprised  in  a  circle  of  governing  priestly  families,  and 
their  example  tainted  the  whole  priesthood. 

The  pride,  the  violence,  irreligion,  and  luxury  of  this 
ecclesiastical  aristocracy  already,  at  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  pointed  to  the  excesses  they  erelong  reached.  After 
the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  in  the  early  childhood  of  our 
Lord,  the  government  became  an  aristocracy — ^the  high  priests 
virtually  ruling  the  nation — ^under  the  Romans.  Under  Herod 
and  his  son,  they  had  been  mere  puppets,  elevated  to  their 
dignity,  for  their  proved  subserviency  to  their  royal  raasters.^^ «»  aul  »l  iq  l 
Under  Agrippa  11.,^  ladies  bought  the  high  priesthood  for 
their  husbands  for  so  much  money.  Martha,  daughter  of 
Boethus,  one  of  these  simoniacs,  when  she  went  to  see  her 
husband,  spread  carpets  from  her  door  to  the  gate  of  the 
Temple.  The  high  priests  themselves  were  ashamed  of  their 
most  sacred  functions.  The  having  to  preside  over  the 
sacrifices  was  thought  by  some  so  repulsive  and  degrading, 
that  they  wore  silk  gloves  when  officiating,  to  keep  their 
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Is  fi'om  touching  the  victims.  Given  to  gluttony— 
ipecial  vice  of  their  Roman  masters — ^they  also,  like  them, 
doned  themselves  to  luxury,  and  oppressed  the  poor,  to 
in  the  means  for  indulgence.  Thoroughly  heathen  in 
ig,  they  courted  the  favour  of  the  Romans,  who  repaid 
I  by  rich  places  for  their  sons,  and  they  openly  robbed 
oppressed  the  poor  priests  supported  by  the  people, 
g  the  length  of  violence  in  doing  so.^  Josephus  tells  us 
they  even  sent  their  servants  to  the  threshing-floors, 
took  away  by  force  the  tithes  that  belonged  to  the 
;ts,  beating  those  who  resisted,  and  that  thus  not  a  few 
er  priests  died  for  want.^* 

et  the  office  of  the  priest,  in  itself,  was  the  highest  in 
Lsh  society,  and  the  whole  order  formed  a  national 
ocracy,'  however  poor  and  degraded  many  of  its 
ibers  might  be.  Every  priest  was  the  lineal  descendant 
L  priestly  ancestry  running  back  to  Aaron,  and  as 
svives  of  the  order  were  generally  chosen  from  within 
iimilies,  this  lofty  pedigree  in  many  cases  marked  both 
nts. 

lie  law  fixed  no  certain  age  at  which  the  young  priest 
lid  enter  on  his  office,  though  the  Rabbis  maintain  that 
ceded  to  be  at  least  twenty,  since  David  had  appointed 
age  for  the  Levitcs.^*  As  in  corrupt  ages  of  the  Church, 
ever,  this  wholesome  rule  was  not  always  observed,  for 
phus^^  tells  us  that  Herod  made  Aristobulus  high  priest 
Q  he  was  seventeen,  and  we  read  of  common  priests 
se  beards  were  only  beginning  to  grow.^^ 
he  special  consecration  of  the  young  priest  began  while 
ms  yet  only  a  lad.  As  soon  as  the  do^vn  appeared  on 
cheek  he  had  to  appear  before  the  council  of  the 
pie,  that  his  genealogy  might  be  inspected.^^  If  it 
^ed  faulty,  he  left  the  Temple  clad  in  black,  and  had  to 
another  calling :  if  it  satisfied  the  council,  a  further 
lal  awaited  him.  There  were  140  bodily  defects,"^  any 
of  which  would  incapacitate  liim  from  sacred  duties,  and 
ivas  now  carefully  inspected  to  discover  if  he  were  free 
1  them.  If  he  had  no  blemish  of  any  kind,  the  white 
lc  of  a  priest  was  given  him,  and  he  began  his  official  life 
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in  its  humbler  duties^  as  a  training  for  higher  responsibilities    chap,  vu 
in  after  yeaxs.^^  "  Tem'^?^* 

Ordination,  or  rather  the  formal  consecration,  followed,    ^^L 
when  the  priest  attained  the  legal  age.    For  this,  much  more    1?^^**^ 
was  necessary,  in  theory,  than  freedom  from  bodily  blemish. 
The  candidate  must  be  of  blameless  character,  though,  in 
such  an  age,  this,  no  doubt,  was  little  considered. 

The  ceremony,  as  ori^ally  prescribed,  was  imposing. 
The  neophyte  was  first  washed  before  the  sanctuary,  as  a 
typical  cleansing,  and  then  clothed  in  his  robe.  His  head 
was  next  anointed  with  holy  oil,^*  and  then  his  priestly  turban  »  lot.  i  s,  w; 
was  put  on  him.  A  young  ox  was  now  slain  as  a  sin-offering,  ^  w.  i-sx, 
the  priest  putting  his  hands  upon  its  head ;  then  a  ram  fol-  i^^^^^it 
lowed,  as  a  whole  burnt  offering,  and  after  that^  a  second 
ram  as  an  offering  of  consecration,  and  this  was  the  crowning 
feature  in  the  rite.  Some  of  the  warm  blood  of  the  victim 
was  put  on  the  right  ear,  the  right  thumb,  and  the  right 
great  toe  of  the  candidate,  to  show  his  complete  consecration 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  He  was  then  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  flowing  from  the  altar,  and  with  the  holy  oil,  as  if  to 
convey  to  him  their  purifying  virtues,  and  transform  him  into 
another  man.  "This  sprinkling  was  the  sign  of  completed 
consecration  ;  he  was  now  a  priest.  The  pieces  of  the  ram 
for  the  altar,  with  the  meat-offering  that  accompanied  them, 
were  put  into  his  hands,  to  show  that  he  could,  henceforth, 
himself  prepare  what  was  needed  for  the  altar  services. 
Having  laid  them  on  the  altar,  other  ceremonies  followed. 
The  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  usually  given  to  the  priest  were 
consumed  as  a  special  sin-offering,  and  with  their  burning 
on  the  altar  the  installation  into  office  ended.  The  first  day, 
however,  did  not  close  the  ceremonies.  The  same  sacrifices 
offered  on  this  day  were  required  to  be  repeated  on  each  of 
the  seven  days  following,  that  the  solemnity  of  the  act  might 
be  felt  by  all.  It  had  been  thus  in  the  early  and  glorious 
days  of  the  priesthood,  but  how  many  of  these  ceremonies 
were  observed  under  the  second  Temple  is  not  known.^ 

The  official  dress  of  a  priest,  like  that  of  the  priests  of 
ancient  Egypt,  was  of  white  linen.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
kind  of  turban  in  his  ministrations^  reverence  demanding 
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Bnter  the  presence  of  Jehovah  uncovered, 
ason  his  feet  were  left  bare,  the  ground 
in  the  near  vision  of  the  Abnighty,  being 
icial  dress  was  worn  only  in  the  Temple, 

by  a  special  guardian,  when  the  minis- 
be  time.'^  In  private  life  a  simpler  dress 
tiether  in  his  service  at  the  Temple  or 
IS  still  a  priest,  even  to  the  eye.  The 
dress  of  the  high  priest — ^the  "golden 
WQ3    called  by  the  Rabbis^  —  was,  of 

costly  than  that  of  his  brethren,  and 
ne  high  priest  to  another.  It  marks  the 
nes  that,  under  the  Romans,  it  was  kept 

only  given  out  to  the  high  priest,  for 

m 

priests  were  many  and  various.  It  was 
aliar  honour  to  "come  near  the  Lord."^^ 
i  minister  before  Him,  in  the  Holy  Place 
ted  His  presence :  none  others  could 
jsels  of  the  sanctuary  or  the  altar."  It 
ne  not  a  priest  to  usurp  these  sacred  pre- 
Fered  the  morning  and  evening  incense  ; 
)f  the  golden  candlestick,  and  filled  them 
e  shewbread  weekly ;  kept  up  the  fire  on 
ront  of  the  Temple ;  removed  the  ashes 
ok  part  in  the  slajdng  and  cutting  up  of 
Uy  in  the  sprinkling  of  their  blood ;  and 
of  all  kinds  on  the  altar.  Tliey  also 
'  moons,  which  were  sacred^  days,  like 
e  blowing  of  trumpets.  But  this  was  a 
luties.  They  had  to  examine  all  cases  of 
ness,  especially  leprosy,  clearing  those 
I  pronouncing  others  unclean  ;^^  to  esti- 
ion,  the  value  of  the  countless  offerings 
ple,®^  and  to  watch  the  interior  of  the 
rhey  were  required,  moreover,  to  instruct 
liceties  of  the  Law,^^  and  to  give  deci- 
ts*^  reserved,  among  us,  to  magistrates. 
,  were,  within  certain  limits,  the  judges 
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and  magistrates  of  the  land,^!  though  the  Sanhedrim,  which    oHAP.m 
was  the  supreme  court  in  later  Jewish  history,  was  com- "  JoTTAirfon. 
posed  of  chief  priests,  laymen,  and  scribes,  or  Kabbis,  in 
apparently  equal  numbers.^  ^  «  Dr.  Qh«burg, 

it  was  necessary  that  an  officiating  priest  should  be  in    kiI'^J^cio. 
every  point  ceremonially  "  clean  "  during  his  period  of  duty,    iI^^Xakx  ^ 
for  a  priest  who  was  not  "clean"  could  not  enter  the  Temple  ^    bS?^  vir.  ^ 

Wise  law  prohibited  his  tasting  wme  or  strong  drink    zd"^'^'' 
during  the  term  of  his  service.     The  demonstrations  of  grief «  tl^'^'L 
common  to  the  nation  were  unlawful  in  him;  he  must  not    ^^^^' 
rend  his  garments,  or  cut  himself,  or  shave  his  beard  or  head, 
whatever  befell  him  or  his.^P    Contact  Avith  the  dead  was"  lcv.io.6; 
to  be  carefully  shunned  as  a  defilement.  ^^  «  ^Iv^'sl  l 

The  same  ideal  purity,  as  of  one  holy  to  the  Lord,  marked 
the  laws  of  the  priest's  marriage,  for  he  could  only  marry  a 
virgin,  or  a  widow  who  had  not  been  divorced,  and  she  must 
be  a  pure  Israelite,  lawfully  bom.^^^i  The  daughtera  of"  Ezmi 
priests  were  held  in  special  honour,  and  marriage  of  priests 
with  them  was  in  high  favour.  .  A  priest,  says  Josephus, 
must  marry  a  wife  of  his  own  nation,  without  having  any 
regard  to  money,  or  other  dignities ;  but  he  is  to  make  a 
scrutiny,  and  take  his  wife's  genealogy  from  the  ancient 
records,  and  procure  many  witnesses  to  it,^^  just  as  his  own*'  c.Apioni.7. 
had  been  carefully  tested  before  his  consecration.  An  order 
thus  guarded  by  countless  special  laws  must  have  been  as 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  as  the  almost  similarly 
exclusive  Brahmins  of  India.  Josephus  could  make  no 
boast  of  which  he  felt  so  proud  as  that  he  belonged  to  such 
a  sacerdotal  nobility.^^  «  vill 

Thirteen  towns,  mostly  near  Jerusalem,  and  thus  afford- 
ing easy  access  to  it,  when  their  duties  called  them  to  the 
Temple,  were  assigned  to  the  priests.  ^^    During  their  term  of «»  jo^k  n. 
service  they  lived  in  rooms  in  the  Temple  buildings,  but  they    Lukeio  31. 
CMie  there  alone,  leaving  their  households  behind  them. 

For  the  support  of  the  order,  provision  had  been  made  from 
the  earliest  times,  by  assigning  them  part  of  the  various 
tithes  paid  by  the  people;^  fees  for  the  redemption  of  the«  ^-^f-^** 
first-bom  of  man  or  beast,  and  in  commutation  of  vows,  and    fe^s'^ls^*^ 
what  may  be  called  the  perquisites  of  their  office — the  shew-    p^a^'is; 
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OHAP.  viL   bread,  heave-offerings,  parts  of  the  sacrifices,  the  first-fruits 

K  Le^si,     of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  and  other  things  of  the  same  kind.^^ 

7.io;io.\8.  Officiating  priests  were  thus  secured  in  moderate  comfort, 

*^*^'*-    if  they  received  a  fair  proportion  of  their  dues,   and  the 

whole  order  had,  besides,  the  great  advantage  of  freedom 

«  Ea»7.u    from  any  tax,^^  and  from  military  service. 

Among  the  members  of  this  sacred  caste  ministering  in 
the  Temple,  in  the  autumn  of  the  sixth  year"^  before  that  with 
which  the  Christian  era,  as  commonly  reckoned,  commences, 
was  one  who  had  come  up,  apparently,  from  Hebron.*  He 
was  now  an  elderly  man,  and  had  left  behind  him,  at 
home,  a  childless  wife — Elisabeth  by  name  * — ^like  himself, 
advanced  in  years.  The  two  were  in  the  fullest  sense 
"  Israelites  indeed : "  their  family  records  had  established 
their  common  descent  from  Aaron,  and  their  lives  proved 
their  lofty  realization  of  the  national  faith,  for  "they  were, 
both,  righteous  before  God,  walking  in  all  the  command- 

»  Luke  1.  a     ments  and  ordinances'*  of  the  Lord  blameless."^^ 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  satisfiiction  and  inward 
peace  of  innocent  and  godly  lives,  in  spite  of  the  natural 
pride  they,  doubtless,  felt  in  the  consideration  that  must 
have  been  shown  them,  as  bom  of  a  priestly  ancestry, 
stretching  back  through  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  though 
they  must  have  had  round  them  the  comforts  of  a  modest 
competency,  there  was  a  secret  grief  in  the  heart  of  both. 
Elisabeth  had  no  child,  and  what  this  meant  to  a  Hebrew 
wife  it  is  hard  for  us  to  fancy.      Rachel's  words,  "  Give  me 

M  Gen,  80. 1.    childrcn,  or  else  I  die,"^*  were  the  burden  of  every  childless 

woman's  heart  in  Israel.      The  birth  of  a  child  was  the 

Gcaso.2,3.   rcmoval  of  a  reproach.^     Hannah's  prayer^  for  a  son  was 

Job24. 21.  ,  /»     1,     T         .\  .  .1  .    .  mi 

»  isam.i.iL  that  of  all  Jewish  wives  m  the  same  position,     lo  have  no 

child  was  regarded  as  a  heavy  punishment  from  the  hand  of 

«  GetLzoia.    God.^^    How  bitter  the  thought  that  his  name  should  perish 

Hoa  a  Ik  ^  _  -  ..11  1-1  .1 

J|r.j^-32;  was  for  a  Jew  to  bear,  is  seen  m  the  law  which  required 
that  a  childless  widow  should  be,  forthwith,  married  by  a 
dead  husband's  brother,  that  children  might  be  raised  up  to 
preserve  tlie  memory  of  the  childless  man,  by  being  accounted 
a  Matt  22. 23.  his.^®  Nor  was  it  enough  that  one  brother  of  a  number  acted 
thus :  in  the  imaginary  instance  given  by  the  Sadducees  to 
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OUT  Lord,  seven  brothers,^^  in  succession,  took  a  dead  brother  s    chap.  vn. 
wife,  for  this  object     The  birth  of  a  child  was  therefore  a*  JfeT^'^* 
special  blessing,^  as  a  security  that  the  name  of  his  father^  Butn^ia 
"  should  not  be  cut  off  from  among  his  brethren,  and  from     ^'^'^'^ 
the  gate  of  his  place,"  and  that  it  should  not  be  "  put  out  of 
Israel  "^^    Ancient  nations,  generally,  seem  to  have  had  this  «  ^^^  23.  c 
feeling,^  and  it  is  still  so  strong  among  Orientals,   that"  nerod.Lm 
after  the  birth  of  a  first-bom  son,  a  father  and  a  mother  are     »^' 
no  longer  known  by  their  own  names,  but  as  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  child.*    There  was,  besides,  a  higher  thought 
of  possible  relations,  however  distant,  to  the  great  expected 
Messiah,   by  the  birth   of  children;    but  Zacharias    and 
Elisabeth  had  reason  enough  to  sorrow  at  their  childless 
home,  even  on  the  humbler  ground  of  natural  sentiments. 
They  had  grieved  over  their  misfortune,  and  had  made  it 
the  burden  of  many  prayers,  but  years  passed,  and  they  had 
both  grown  elderly,  and  yet  no  child  had  been  vouchsafed 
them. 

The  autumn  service  of  the  course  of  Abia  had  taken 
Zacharias  to  Jerusalem,  wid  his  week  of  Temple  duty  waa 
passing.     As  a  ministering  priest  he  had  a  chamber  in  the 
cloisters  that  ran  along  the  sides  of  the  outer  Temple  court. 
His  office  took  him  day  by  day,  in  his  white  official  robes, 
to  the  fourth  and  inmost  space,   immediately  beside  the 
sanctuary  itself,  a  part  into  which  none  could  enter  but 
priests  wearing  their  sacred  garments.     This   court  rose 
above  three   other   spaces,  each,  in  succession,  lower  ^ —  «  jos.  eou 
th^  court  of  the  men,  that  of  the  women,  and   that   of 
foreigners  who  had  become  Jews^^'-^-each,  separated  from  •*  joa.  a 
the  other  by  marble  walls  or  balustrades,  and  approached      ^'^' 
only  by  great  gates,  famous  throughout  the  world  for  their 
magnificence.     Over  all,  in  the  central  space,   stood  the 
sanctuary,  springing  from  a  level  fifteen  steps  higher  than 
the  court  of  the  Israelites,  next,  below  it,  and  thus  visible 
from  all  parts,  as  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  whole  terraced 
structure.     It  was  built  of  blocks  of  fine  white  marble,  each 
about  37  feety  in  length,  12  in  height,  and  18  in  breadth,^  «  jo«.  Ant 
the  courses  which  formed  the  foundations,  measuring,  in 
some  cases,  the  still  huger  size  of  70  feet  in  length,  9  in 
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height. ^^  The  whole  area  enclosed  within  the 
brmed  a  square  of  600  or  900  feet,"  and  over 
el  of  this  rose  the  gilded  walls  of  the  sanc- 
ing,  perhaps,  about  150  feet  long  by  90 
vo  wings  or  shoulders  of  30  feet  each,  on  a 
facade,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  roof 

gilded  spikes,  to  prevent  pollution  from 
,n  birds  alighting  on  it.** 
nembered  that  the  natural  surface  of  the  hill 
amazing  structures  were  built  was  altogether 
iid  steep  to  supply  the  level  space  needed, 
•  the  architecture  as  a  whole  will  be  even 

The  plateau  of  the  successive  courts  was 
by  building  up  a  wall  from  the  valley 
height  required,  and  this,  on  the  south  side, 
mass  of  masonry  about  600  feet  in  length, 
al  in  height  to  the  tallest  of  our  church 
the  top  of  an  erection  so  unequalled,  rose 
Royal  Porch,  a  building  longer  and  higher 
edral.^®  No  wonder  Josephus  calls  such  a 
prodigious  work  ever  heard  of,"  nor  that  its 
lificence,  in  these  years,  when  its  dazzling 
I  fresh  from  the  mason's  hands,  should  have 
all  countries.^^ 

7  itself  was  divided  into  two  unequal  parts — 
le  Holy  of  Holies.^^  Before  the  porch  stood 
for  burnt  offerings,  with  rows  of  rings, — ^to 
:s  for  sacrifice  were  tied, — sunk  in  the  pave- 
lile  a  line  of  cedar  beams,  resting  on  eight 
5  the  priests  the  means  of  hanging  up  the 
:ims,  to  dress  them  for  the  altar.  The  Holy 
imost  division  of  the  sanctuary,  was  left  an 
aroughout  the  year,  except  on  the  great  Day 
n  which  the  high  priest  entered  it  alone.  In 
iding  in  Christ's  day  it  was  entirely  empty,"^ 
ae  tradition  of  the  Mischna^^  be  correct,  that 
it,  instead  of  the  long-lost  Ark  of  the  Gove- 
rn which  the  high  priest  could  rest  his  censer, 
ated  with  gold,  shut  in  this  awful  chamber, 
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and  a  thick  veil  of  Babylonian  tapestry,  in  which  blue  and   ohaf.  ym 
scarlet  and  purple  were  woven  into  a  fabric  of  matchless 
beauty  and  enormous  value — ^the  veil  that  was  afterwards 
rent  in  twain  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion^ — ^hung  before  »  Matt  sr.a.>^ 
it,  dividing  it  from  the  Holy  Place,  and  shutting  out  all  * 

light  from  its  mysterious  depths,^ 

The  entrance  to  the  Holy  Place  was  by  two  doors^  of  vast 
height  and  breadth,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,^^  as  was  the  » jot.Btf.jtii 
whole  firont  on  each  side  of  them,  over  a  breadth  of  thirty 
feet,  and  a  height  of  fully  a  hundred  and  thirty  J*   The  upper  »•  jot.  wi.  Jvi 
part,  over  the  gates,  which  remained  always  op^n,  was  covered 
by  an  ornamentation  of  great  golden  vines,**  fix)m  which 
hung  clusters  of  grapes  the  length  of  a  man's  stature.     No 
wonder  Josephus  adds  that  such  a  front  wanted  nothing  that 
could  give  an  idea  of  splendour,  since  the  plates  of  gold,  of 
great  weight,  as  he  adds,  reflected  the  rays  of  the  morning 
sun  with  a  dazzling  brightness,  from  which  th*  ^es  turned 
away  overpowered^^   When  the  gates  of  the  Holy  Place  were  »  jm.  b^l  ja4 
opened,  all  was  seen  as  far  as  the  inner  veil,  and  all  glittered    Apion:  u.  a 
with  a  surface  of  beaten  gold. 

In  the  Holy  Place  stood  only  three  things :  the  golden 
candlestick  with  it»  seven  lamps^  in  allusion  to  the  seven 
planets ;  ^^  the  table  of  shewbread ;  and,  between  them,  the  »•  Aiit,iu.ii7. 
altar  of  incense.    In  the  entrance,  which  was  merely  the 
open  fore-half  of  the  sanctuary,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the 
frcmt,  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  stood  two  tables,  one 
of  marble,  the  other  of  gold,  on  which  the  priests,  at  their 
-  entering  or  coniing  out  of  the  Holy  Place,  laid  the  old  shew- 
Imead  and  the  new.^    Before  the  entrance,  in  the  court  of'^Beu.jad.v. 
the  priests^  stood  the  great  altar  of  burnt  offering,  of  unhewn 
stone,  which  no  tool  had  touched,  and  the  brazen  laVer,^^  in  »  ex.  so.  la 
wfaidb    the   priests   washed  their  hands  and  feet  before 
b^^nning  their  ministrations. 

"  In  the  morning,"  says  Joeephus,^*  "  at  the  opening  of  the  " « Apjon.fl.  a 
inner  temple,**  that  is,  of  the  court  of  the  priests,  "  those 
who  are  to  officiate^  receive  the  sacrifices,  as  they  do  ajgain  at 
noon.  It  is  not  lawful  to  carry  any  vessel  into  the  holy 
hooBe.  When  the  days  are  over  in  which  a  course  of  priests 
offi<^tes^  other  priests  succeed  in  the  performance  of  the 

vox-  I.  8 
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13,  and  assemble  together  at  mid-day  and  receive  the 
the  Temple,  and  the  vessels."  Among  the  various 
duties  none  was  of  such  esteem  as  the  offering  of 
The  heat  of  eastern  and  southern  countries,  by 
ileasant  physical  effects,  doubtless  first  led  to  the 
i  of  burning  odorous  substances,  though  luxury  and 
idulgence  soon  adopted  it.  Ultimately,  not  only 
rs,  clothes,^  and  ftirhiture  were  thus  perfutiied,  but 
rds  and  whole  persons  of  guests,  in  great  houses,  at 
)ming  and  leaving:^  Burning  censers  were  waved 
princes,  and  altafs,  on  which  incense  was  burned, 
lised  before  them  in  the  streets,  when  they  entered 
3r  cities.^  Thus  esteemed  a  mark  of  the  highest 
,  the  custom  was  early  transferred  to  religious 
>,  in  the  belief  that  the  deity  delighted  in  the  odours 
Fered.  Hence  it  fcecame  a  part  of  the  recognized 
)  of  Jehovah,^  the  Mosaic  law  requiring  incense  to 
tit  oh  the  altar  with  many  offerings.^  A  daily 
offering  morning  and  evening,  on  a  special  altar,  in 
ly  Place,  at  the  times  of  trimming  and  kindling  the 
amps,^  was  also  ordained,  and  another  yearly,  in  the 
f  Holies,  by  the  high  priest,  on  the  great  Day  of 
lent®^  '  ' 

daily  incense  offering  required :  the  ministration  of 
3Sts,^'  one  of  whom  bore  the  incense  in  a  special  vessel ; 
er,  glowing  embers  in  a  golden  Are-pan,  from  the  altar 
t  sacrifice  before  the  entrance  of  the  Holy  Place, ®^  and 
e  spread  on  an  altar  within.  The  first  priest  then 
id  the  incense  on  the  burning  coals,  an  office  held 
►arable^  that  no  one  was  allbw^  to  perform  it  twice,^ 
b  brought  the  offbring  priest  nearer  the  Divine 
je  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  than  any  other  priesliy  act, 
ried  with  it  the  richest  blessing  from  on  high,  which 
lit  to  have  a  chance  of  thus  obtaining.  Like  the  rest 
iacred  ftmctions,  it  was  determined  daily  by  lot.^ 
ng  the  burning  of  the  incense,  each  morning  and 
ihe  worshippers  in  the  different  courts  remained  in 
>rayer,  their  faces  towards  th^  holy  spot  trhere  the 
of  their  devotions  was  ascending  in  fri^grant  clouds 
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towards  heaven:  their  fondest  hope  being  that  their  prayer   ceap.^'^ >;^ 

might  rise  up,^  odorous  and  well-pleasing  like  it,  towards  ••p».i4|.i     '' 

Jehovah.     While  the  priests  entered,  morning  and  evening,  f' 

into  the  Holy  Place,  with  its  seven  lamps  burning  night  ■ 

and  day  for  ever,  the  memento  of  the  awful  presence  in 

the  pillar  of  fire  that  had  guarded  them  of  old,^  and  its 

table  of  "  continual  bread  "  ^  of  the  presence — a  male  lamb, 

with  the  due  fruit  and  drink-oflfering  connected  with  such  a  » 

sacrifice,  was  ready,  to  be  ofi^ered  on  the  great  altar  of  burnt 

offering  outside.®^     The  atoijing  sacrifice,  and  the  clouds  of  ••xwoLMrtt 

mcense,  the  outward  symbol  of  the  prayer?  of  the  people,    JSiSl?Si** 

were  thus  indissolubly  associated,  and  so  holy  were  they  in    ••"*• 

all  eyes,  that  the  hours  sacred  to  them  were  known  as  those  !  1 

of  the  morning  and  the  evening  sacrifice.®^     They  served,  mi kuuph^   ,  j^ 

still  further,  to  set  a  time,  throughout  the  Jewish  world,  for 

the  morning  and  evening  prayers  of  all  Israel,  and  thus, 

when  the  priest  stood  by  the  incense  altar,  and  the  flame 

of  the  burnt  ofi^ering,  outside,  ascended,  the  prayers  offbred 

in  the  Temple  courts  were  repeated  all  over  the  land,  and 

even  in  every  region,  however,  distant,  to  which  a  godly  Jew 

had  wandered. 

On  the  day  when  our  narrative  opens,  the  lot  for  the  daily 

incense  offering  had  faUep  on  Zacharias.     In  his  white  sacer- 

^^4.«i  «^i.^«  «^j^jj  covered  head  and  naked  feet,  at  the  tinkling 

vhich  announced  that  the  morning  or  evening 

about  to  be  laid  on  the  great  altar,  he  entered 

lace,   that  the   clouds  of  the  incense,  which 

srael's  prayers,  might'  herald  the  way  for  the 

victim  presently  to  be  burned  in  their  stead." 

sacred,  separated  only  by  a  veil  from  the  Holy 

le  awful  presence  chamber  of  the  Almighty — a 

God  had  already  shown  that  He  was  near,  by 

3  to  the  officiating  priest"™— at  a  moment  so 

1  it  had  fallen  to  him  to  enjoy  an  awful  honour 

of  his  brethren  could  not  expect  to  obtain,  and 

never  be  repeated,  he  must  have  been  well-nigh 

with  emotion.     At  the  tinkling  of  the  bell  all 

d  Leyites  took  their  stations  through  the  Temple 

Le  and  his  helper  began  their  ministrations. 
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now  the  coals  are  laid  on  the  altar,  the  helping 
jtires,  and  Zacharias  is  left  alone  with  the  mysterious, 
'ning,  lamps,  and  the  glow  of  the  altar  which  was 
to  have  been  kindled,  at  first,  from  the  pillar  of  fire 
esert,  and  to  have  been  kept  unquenched,  by  miracle, 
en.™*  He  pours  the  incense  on  the  flames,  and  its 
«  rises  in  clouds,  which  are  the  symbol  of  the  prayers 
I,  now  rising  over  all  the  earth.  As  the  intercessor  for 
>le,  for  the  time,  he,  too,  joins  his  supplications, 
leed  not  question  what  the  burden  of  that  prayer 
ve  been,  with  one,  who,  like  him,  "waited  for  the 
tion  of  Israel,"  and  "looked  for  Redemption.*'^  It 
ibtless,  that  the  sins  of  the  nation,  his  own  sins,  and 
of  his  household,®^  might  be  forgiven ;  that  Jehovah 
ccept  the  atonement  of  the  lamb  presently  to  bum 
[reat  altar  in  their  stead ;  and  that  the  long-expected 
'  Israel,  the  Messiah  foretold  by  prophets,  might  soon 

I  he  prays,  there  stands  a  mysterious  Presence  before 
the  right  side  of  the  altar,  the  side  of  good  omen,  as 
ils,  afterwards,  appeared  at  the  right  side,  in  the  Holy 
re,^  and  as  Christ  was  seen,  by  the  martyr  Stephen, 
r  on  the  Right  Hand  of  God.^*  No  wonder  he  was 
at  such  a  sight,  in  such  a  place.  Fear  of  the  super- 
is  instinctive.  In  the  history  of  his  own  nation, 
Sacharias,  like  every  Jew,  knew  so  well,  Jacob  had 
i  wonder  that  he  had,  as  he  believed,  seen  God  face 
and  that  his  life  was  preserved  ;®*  Jehovah  Himself 
den  Moses  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  that  he  might  see 
ne  glory  only  after  it  had  passed  by,  "For  no  man,** 
said,  "shall  See  me  and  live."^  The  stout-hearted 
had  trembled  at  the  sight  of  an  angel  ;^®  Manoah  had 
i  to  die  after  a  similar  vision;^  and  when  Daniel 
very  angeP^^  now  before  Zacharias  "there  remained 
igth  in  him." 

jabriel  had  come  on  a  mission  befitting  the  world 
lich  he  had  been  sent  The  hour  had  arrived  when 
^er  which  Zacharias,  and  those  like  him,  had  so  long 
should  be  heard.     The  Messiah  was  about  to  be 
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revealed,  and  the  faithful  priest  who  had  so  longed  for  His   oHAP.m 
appearing  would  be  honoured  by  a  relationship  to  Him. 
He  had  for  many  a  year  desired  a  son  :  not  <Hily  would  his  ^ 

wish  be  granted,  at  last,  but  the  son  to  be  bom  would  be  the 
prophet,  long  announced,  to  go  before  th^  Es;pected  One,  to 
prepare  His  way.^^^    He  needs  not  fear :  he  who  speaks  is  w  nik«L«. 
Giihriel,  the  archangel,  who  stands  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
as  one  who  thus  always  beholds  the  face  of  the  Great  Father 
in  heaven,  he  has  a  tender  love  to  His  children  on  earth* 
Had  Zaeharias  thought  how  the  skies  rejoice  at  a  sinner's 
repenting  ;^^  how  the  angels  are  always  near  us  when  wem  Lukei&io. 
pray;^^  how  they  bear  our  prayers  into  the  presence  of  God;^^  «  i  cor.ii.  vk 
and  how,  at  last,  they  guide  thie  souls  of  the  just  to  everlast-  '**  ^'•®-^ 
ing  joy  ;^^  he  wonld  have  rejoiced  even  while  he  trembled.  >-  luiw  i«.ai 

But  the  heart  is  slow  to  receive  the  access  of  any  sudden 
joy,  and  to  lay  aside  disappointment.  The  tliought  rises  in 
the  heart  of  Zaeharias  that  the  glad  tidings  of  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  may  well  be  true ;  but,  as  to  the  son  promised 
his  wife,  stricken  in  years  as  she  now  is,  can  it  be  possible? 
A  sudden  dumbness,  imposed  at  the  angel's  word,  at  once 
rebukes  his  doubt,  and  confirms  his  faith. 

Meanwhile,  the  multitude  without  wondered  at  the  delay 
in  his  re-appearance,  to  bless  and  dismiss  them.  The  priest's 
coming  out  of  the  sanctuary  was  the  agnal  for  the  lamb 
being  laid  on  the  altar,  and  was  a  moment  of  passing  in^ 
terest  in  Jewish  WOTship.  A  passage  in  that  noble  relic  of 
pre-Christiaai  Jewish  literature,  Ecclesiasticus,^^  respecting !••  chapw. 
the  great  patriot  high  priest,  Simon  the  Just,~  brings  a  ^'  ' 
similar  scene,  though  on  a  far  grander  scale,  on  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement,  vividly  before  us.  The  crowds  now 
around  marked  some  other  than  a  common  day,^^  and  we 
need  only  tone  down  the  picture  to  suit  it  to  the  present 
case;  for  Zaeharias,  as  a  faithful  priest,  engaged  on  such 
a  service,  was,  for  the  time,  an  object  of  almost  sacred 
reverence. 

^  How  glorious  was  he,"  says  the  Son  of  Sirach,  "  before 
Ae  niultitude^^  of  the  people,  in  his  coming  forth  from  within 
Ae  veil  I""  He  was  as  the  morning  star  in  the  midst  of  a 
doad,  and  as  the  moon  when  its  days  are  full ;  as  the  sun 
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ri^ftttVlL   shining  upon  the  temple  of  the  Most  High,  and  as  the  rajn- 

/  bow  that  glitters  on  the  bright  clouds,  and  as  the  flower  of 

roses  in  the  spring  of  thQ  year  ;■■  as  lilies  by  the  rivers  of 

waters,  and  as  the  branches  of  the  frankincense  tree  in  the 

time  of  summer.    •     •     • 

"  When  he  put  on  the  robes  of  state,  and  was  arrayed  in 
all  his  ornaments,  when  he  went  up  to  the  holy  altar, 
he  adorned  the  forecourt  of  the  Sanctuary.  But  when  he 
received  the  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  from  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  and  stood  at  the  side  of  the  altar,  a  crown  of 
brethren  round  him,  then  was  he  like  the  young  cedar  on 
Lebanon,  and  they  were  round  him  like  palm-trees,  and  all 
the  sons  of  Aaron  were  in  their  splendid  robes,  and  the  giftd 
for  the  Lord  in  their  hands,  from  the  *whole  congregation  of 
Israel.  And,  when  he  had  finished  the  service  at  the  altars, 
that  he  might  do  honour  to  the  oflTering  of  the  Most  High, 
Almighty,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sacrifice, 
and  poured  out  the  blood  of  grapes ;  he  poured  it  out  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar,  as  a  sweet-smelling  savour  unto  the  Most 
High,  the  King  of  all.  Then  shouted  the  sons  of  Aaron ; 
with  the  silver  trumpets  of  wondrous  workmanship  did  they 
sound,  and  made  a  great  noise  to  be  heard,  for  a  remem- 
brance before  the  Most  High.**  Then  all  the  people,  together, 
hasted,  and  fell  down  to  the  earth,  upon  their  faces,  to 
worship  God,  the  Lord  Almighty,  the  Most  High.  The 
singers  also  sang  praises  with  their  voices;  with  great  variety 
of  sounds  was  there  made  sweet  melody.  And  the  people 
besought  the  Lord,  the  Most  High,  by  prayer  before  Him  that 
is  merciful,  till  the  glorious  exalting**  of  the  Lord  was 
ended,  and  His  worship  was  finished. 

"Then  he  came  down,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  over  the 
whole  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  give  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord  with  his  lips,  and  to  glorify  His  name. 
And  they  bowed  themselves  down  to  worship  the  second  time, 
that  they  might  receive  a  blessing  from  the  Most  High.*' " 

Fear  lest  any  calamity  might  have  befaUen  Zacharias 
added  to  the  rising  excitement.  He  might  have  been  cere- 
monially unclean,  and  the  divine  anger  at  the  Holy  Place 
being  thus  polluted,  might  have  struck  him  down.    The 
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offering  priest  never  remained  longer  than  was  necessary  in   chap.  vn. 
so  august  a  Presence*^^^     His  appearance,  at  last,  however,  » lighttoot, 
explsdned  alL     They  could  receive  no  blessing  that  day,     ^^ 
and  21acharias  could  no  longer  minister  in  his  course,  for 
he  was  speechless  ;^^  all  he  could  do  was  to  tell  them  by  «  a  dumb 
signs  what  had  happened.    Had  they  known  it,  his  silence     noriiXer. 
for  the  time  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  lasting  silence  of  the     g|*S.^*^' 
Law,  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  now  that  Christ  was  about 
to  come.yy 

Having  now  no  more  to  detain  him  at  Jerusalem,  Zacha- 
rias  returned  home,  we  presume,  to  Hebron.^^  His  journey,  i»EwiTd.K6toi. 
if  it  was  in  October,  as  seems  likely,  would  lead  him  through    B»bwn.sa* 
the  cheerful  scenes  of  the  grape  harvest — a  great  event,  even 
yet,  in  the  Hebron  district    Had  it  been  in  April,  at  the 
spring  service,  the  stony  hills,  and  deep  red  or  yellow  soil  of 
the  valleys  through  which  he  had  to  pass,  would  have  been 
ablaze  with  bright  colours;  shrubs,  grass,  gay  weeds,  and  wild- 
flowers,  over  all  the  uplands,  and  thickets,  of  varied  blossom, 
sprinkled  with  sheets  of  white  briar  roses,  in  the  hollows ;  the 
beautiful  cyclamen  peeping  from  under  the  gnarled  roots  of 
great  tarees,  and  from  amidst  the  roadside  stones.     Towns  of 
stone  houses,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  rose,  flat-roofed, 
from  the  hill-sides,  or  from  their  tops,  in  sight  of  each  other, 
all  the  way.     Fields  with  stone  walls,  now  in  tiie  autumn, 
lay  idle  after  the  harvest,  or  were  being  re-sown ;  but  the 
vineyards,  which  spread  far  and  wide,  over  valley  and  sloping 
height,  resounded  with  voiocs,  for  the  houses  were  well-nigh 
forsaken  to  gather  the  ripe  grapea    Somewhere  in  Hebron, 
in  its  cradle  of  hills,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  neigh- 
bouring Mediterranean,  lay  the  home  of  Zacharias,  and  ther^ 
some  time  in  the  next  year,  in  accordiance  with  the  promise 
of  the  angel,  EBaabeth  bore  a  son — ^the  future  Baptist; 
and  Zacharias  received  back  his  speech,  on  the  glad  d^y  of 
the  child  getting  its  name"^*-4h6  eighth  after  its  birth, — 
the  day  dt  its  admission  into  the  congregation  of  Israel 
by  circamcision. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  TO  MART. 

^acharias  and  Elisabeth  were  rejoicing  at  their 
sed  blessing,  in  their  quiet  home  in  the  south, 
I  the  village  of  Nazareth  or  Nazara,  over  a 
I  to  the  north  of  them,  a  Jew  of  the  name  of 
a  simple  maiden  named  Mary,  who  was  be- 
1  as  his  future  wife.     Though  humble  enough 
br  he  was  by  trade  a  carpenter — Joseph  was, 
the  noblest  blood  of  his  race,  for  he  could 
&om  the  ancient  kings  of  his  nation,  and  was 
'  to  the  throne  of  David  and  Solomon, 
t  surprise  us  that  the  representative  of  such  an 
;estry  should  be  found  in  a  station  so  obscure, 
f  Judges,^  we  find  a  grandson  of  Moses  reduced 
iself  as  family  priest,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  for  a 
of  ^'ten  shekels,  a  suit  of  apparel,  and  his 
the  present  day,  the  green  turban  which  marks 
Mahomet  is  often  worn  in  the  East  by  the  v^y 
n  by  beggars.     In  our  own  history,  the  glory 
ustrious  Plantagenets  so  completely  waned,  that 
resentative  of  Margaret  Plantagenet,  daughter 
:  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  followed  the  trade 
in  Newport,  Shropshire,  in  1637.    Among  the 
laiits  of  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  sixth  son  of 
id  entitled  to  quarter  the  royal  arms,  were  a 
sr,  and  a  keeper  of  a  turnpike  gate,  and  among 
its  of  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
dward  III.,  was  included  the  late  sexton  of  a 
ch.^    The  vicissitudes  of  the  Jewish  nation  for 
century ;  its  deportation  to  Babylon,  and  long 
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suspension  o£  national  life;  its  succession  of  high-priestly  oba^^jul 

rulers,  after  the  return  ;  its  transition  to  the  Asmonean  line, 

and,  finally,  the  reign  of  the  Idumean  house  of  Herod,  with 

all  the  storm  and  turmoil  which  marked  so  many  changes, 

had  left^  to  use  tiie  figure  of  Isaiah,^  only  a  root  in  a  dry  •  oh.  «.& 

ground,  an  humble  citizen  of  Nazareth,  as  the  heir  of  its 

ancient  royalty.** 

In  the  same  city  lived  a  family,  which,  like  that  of  Joseph, 
seems  to  have  been  long  settled  there.    The  names  of  the 
parents  we  do  not  know,  bui  they  had  three  daughters,* 
one  of  whom,  Mary,  was  betrothed  to  Joseph.     The  relation 
thus  created  was  familiar  to  our  own  ancestors  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Shakespere,*  and  was  equivalent  to  a  civil  contract  *  wuu^^ 
of  marriage,  to  be  duly  followed  by  the  religious  rite.  Among   ^  cSSSi*'^ 
the  Jews  of  Mary's  day,  it  was  even  more  of  an  actual  engage-   ^^^  ^  ** 
ment     The  betrothal  was  formally  made,  with  rejoicings,  in 
the  house  of  the  bride,  under  a  tent  or  slight  canopy  raised 
for  the  purpose.*    It  was  called  the  *'  making  *sacred,"^  as  the » AUuded  toin 
bride,  thenceforth,  was  sacred  to  her  husband,  in  the  strictest 
sense.     To  make  it  legal,  the  bridegroom  gave  his  betrothed 
a  piece  of  money,®  or  the  worth  of  it,  before  witnesses,  with 
the  words,  "Lo,  thou  arti  betrothed  unto  me,"orby  a  formal 
writing,  in  which  similar  words,  and  the  maiden's  name,  were 
given,  and  this,  in  the  same  way,  was  handed  to  her  before 
witnesses.      Betrothals   were   commonly  arranged  by  the 
fathers,  or  in  case  of  their  being  dead,  by  the  mothers, 
or  guardians,  and  the  consent  of  any  brothers  the  maiden 
mi^t  have,   was  required.*     In  the  earlier  ages,  verbal •  o^^u. »? 
agreements,  sometimes  confirmed  by  oath,^  before  witnesses, '  mu.  2.14 
were  most  in  use,  but  after  the  Return,  written  folrms  became 
the  rule. 

Though  betrothal  was  virtually  marriage,  and  could  only 
be  broken  off  by  a  formal  "  bill  of  divorcement,"  the  be- 
trothed did  not  at  onoe  go  to  her  husband's  house.  To  give 
her  time  for  preparation,  and  to  soften  the  pain  of  parting 
from  her  friends,  or,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  let  them  get  a  longer 
benefit  of  her  household  services,  an  interval  elapsed  before 
die  final  ceremony ;  it  might  be  so  many  weeks,  or  months, 
or  even  a  whole  year.^ 
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vas  now  the  sixth  month  from  the  appearance  of  Gabriel 
.charias,.  and  Mary's  time  of  betrothal  was  passing 
ly  away  in  her  family  home  at  Nazareth.  The  ftitiure 
i  had  been  pointed  out,  and  now  the  advent  of  the 
ih  Himself  was  to  be  announced^  as  silently,  and  with 
le  notice  &om  men,  for  Christ,  like  the  sun,  rose  in 
sss  stillness. 

earfc  like  that  of  Mary,  fnll  of  religious  thoughtfiilness 
motion,  must  have  been  doubly  earnest  m  the  daily 
ons  which  no  Jew  or  Jewess  neglected;^  Like  all  her 
5,  the  time  pf  the  morning  offering,  the  hour  of  noon, 
le  time  of  the  evemng  sacrifice,*^  would  find  her  in  her 
e  chamber  in  lowly  prayer.  At  some  such  moment, 
reat  event  took  place  of  which  the  narrative  of  St. 
*  informs  us. 

the  sixth  month,  we  are  told,  after  the  visit  to  Zacha* 
Jabriel  ^  was  sent  from  God  to  Mary,  and  having  entered 
lamberj  where  the  presence  of  a  man  must  have  been 
ng  at  any  time,  but  then  especially, — stood  before 
ith  the  usual  salutation,  to  which  he  added  the  myste* 
wrords,  that  she  was  highly  favoured,  and  that  the  Lord 
lith  her.*  Naturally  troubled  by  suth  an  interruption 
ich  words,  she  shows  a  characteristic  of  her  calm,  self- 
ted  nature  in  being  able  to  think  and  reason,  as  if  un- 
bed,  what  the  salutation  might  mean;  Whatever  fear 
ft9,  speedily  passes,  before  the  soothing  Words  of  her 
\  He  bids  her  lay  aside  her  alarm ;  he  has  come  to 
;r  that  she  has  found  favour,  above  all  other  wc»nen^ 
jrod,  by  being  chosen  as  the  future  mother  of  the  long- 
ted  Messiah,  who  wa$  to  have  the  name  of  Jbsus.^ 
Holy  Ghost,"  he  says,  "shall  come  upon  th^,  and 
3wer  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;  therefore 
on  shall  bp  wUed  the  Son  of  Godf  and  the  Lord 
hall  give  unto  Him  ;the  throne  of  His  father  David  j^ 
[e  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and  of 
ingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."^®  It  would  have  been  no 
than  human  weakness,  if  doubts  had  risen  at  such  an 
mcement,  but  these  he  sets  to  rest,  if  they  were  springs 
y  telling  her  that  a  miracle,  no  less  wonderful  than  that 
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which  would  happen  with  hersdf^  had  already  been  wrought  ohapjot. 
upon  her  relatiTe"^  Eliaabeth.    Mary's  answer  is  the  ideal  of 
dignified  humility,  and  meek  and  reverend  innocence: — 
^^  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  me  according 
to  thy  word.**    And  presently  she  was  alone. 

Had  the  narratiTe  of  the  miraculous  conception  occurred 
in  the  literature  of  a  heathen  nation,  it  woidd  justly  have 
raised  doubts.  But  in  the  sober  verses  of  the  Gospels, 
written  by  Jews,  it  takes  a  far  different  character*.  The  idea 
was  altogether  foreign  to  the  Jewish  mind.  The  Hebrew 
doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  God,  and  of  the  infinite  elevation 
of  the  Divine  Being  above  man^  the  profound  regard  of  the 
Jews  for  the  married  state,  and  their  abhorrence  of  unwed* 
ded  life,  make  it  impossible  to  imagine  how  such  a  thought 
could  ever  have  risen  among  them.^^  The  improbebiiity  of  its  u  Neander-. 
being  invented  by  a  Jew  is  heightened  by  the  fact,  that,  u^Miimia^ 
though  lofty  thoughts  of  the  nature  of  the  Messiah  were  "• 
not  wanting  in  some  Israelites,  the  almost  universal  belief 
was  that  He  was  to  be  simply  a  man,  who  would  receive 
miraculous  endowments,  on  his  £Drmal  consedration  as 
Messiah. 

What  best  to  do  in  a  position  so  mysterious  tniay  well 
have  troubled  Mary's  heart.  The  angel  had  told  her  that  her 
relative  Elisabeth,  as  wdl  as  herself^  had  been  favoured 
of  God  in  connection  with  the  expected  Mes$iah,  a^nd  it  is  a 
natural  trait,  in  one  whose  stren^gth  of  mind,  and  calm  decision 
of  character,  had  shown  itself  iBven  in  her  Visitation,  that  she 
now  determined  to  go  to  her  kinswoman  and  confer  with  her, 
Ihough  the  distance  between  them  was  over  a  hundred  mil6s- 

What  were  the  thoughts  of  Mary  in  her  solitary  journey — 
{or  solitary  she  must  have  beeh,  with  such  a  sec^eft  in  her 
heart,  even  if  she  travelled  with  a  company?  She  likely 
went  on  foot,  for  it  was  the  custoni  of  her  people,  and,  more- 
over, she  was  poor.  The  intimation  made  to  her  was  one 
which  she  could  hardly  grasp  in  its  full  significance.  Her 
Son  was  td  sit  upon  the  throne  of  His.  father  David,  and  reign 
over  the  house  of  Jacob,  founding  a  kingdom  which  should 
^idure  for  ever.  But  this  was  only  what  she  had  tepected, 
as  a  Jewess,  for,  l^ke  all  her  nation,  rfie  thought  of  the  Messiah 
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lould  restore  the  long-lost  glories  of 
el  triumphant  over  all  the  heathen. 
U,  however,  that  her  child,  from  its 
le  Son  of  the  Highest,  and  the  Son 
lind  is  slow  to  grasp  great  truths, 
I  comprehension  of  their  meaning : 
n  their  fulness  till  it  has  been  edu- 
iderstand  them.  Long  yesm  after 
realized  the  import  of  such  words. 
!  was  perplexed  to  know  what  waa 
hen  He  stayed  behind  in  the  Temple, 
iwled,  once  again,  to  realize  her  true 

does  she  seem  to  have  risen  to  the 
sitioh,  and  of  His,  while  He  lived,  ^* 
e  of  a  mother  for  her  child  brought 
s.^^  But  in  such  slowness  to  believe,  ^^ 
rfect  conceptions,  she  was  only  on  a 

enjoyed  habitual  intercourse  with 
and  seeing  His  miracles,  day  by  day ; 
nained,  to  the  end,  Jewish  peasants, 
r  Him,  thinking  that  He  was  only  a 
nation.^^  Preoccupation  of  the  mind 
to  a  wrong  reading  of  any  evidence. 
*t  facts,  or  invent  th^m,  to  support 
id  see  everything  through  their  me- 
tn,  who  held  that  God  worked  six 
eventh,  because  there  are  seven  notes 
istance  fancied  by  Helvetius,  where 
oubt  that  two  objects,  visible  on  the 

two  lovers  bending  towards  each 

had  as  little,  that  they  were  the  two 
Our  conclusions  are  determined 
)sitions,  and  v>ur  prejudices,  or  pre* 
sure  monopolize  our  faculties.  We 
1;  as  perverted.  We  see  truth  through 
rely  the  creatures  of  education,  of  the 
)urs  and  of  our  family,  and  of  the 
ife,  that  the  only  way  we  can  hope  to 
te  and  unbroken  light  is,  as  Christ 
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tells  us,  by  our  becoming  little  children.  With  Mary  and 
the  disciples  this  came  in  the  end,  but  not  till  then.  The 
influence  expressed  in  Seneca's  apophthegm — Sordet  cognita 
Veritas — ^blinded  their  eyes,  in  port,  while  our  Lord  was  still 
with  them ;  but  He  rose  to  His  divine  grandeur  as  He  left 
theoL  In  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  the  disciples  breathe-  a  far 
loftier  spirituality,  in  their  conception  of  the  work  and  Person 
of  Christ,  than  in  the  Gospels,  and  Mary,  beyond  question, 
was  not  behind  men  with  whose  lot  she  from  that  time  cast 
in  her  own." 

Her  meeting  with  Elisabeth  was  naturally  marked  by  the 
deep  emotion  of  both,  and  we  owe  to  it  the  earBest  and 
grandest  of  our  hymns,  the  MagnificcU.  Greeted  by  Elisa- 
beth as  the  future  mother  of  her  Lord,  Mary  breaks  out,  with 
the  poetical  fervour  of  Eastern  nature,  in  a  strain  of  exalted 
feeling.  The  rhythmical  expression  into  which  she  falls  was 
only  what  might  have  been  expected  from  one  imbued,  as  all 
Jewish  minds  were,  with  the  style  and  imagery  of  the  Old 
Testament  Like  Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah,  or  Judith,  she 
utters  a  song  of  joy : — 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lotd,^* 

And   my  spirit   hath    rejoiced   in   God  my 

Saviour;^ 
For  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  His 

handmaiden ; 
For,  behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations 

shall  call  me  blessed.^^ 
For  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great 

things  :«2 

And  Holy  is  His  name.^' 
And  His  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  Him,  from 

generation  to  generation.^ 
He  hath  shewed  strength  with  His  arm ;  ^ 
He  hath   scattered  the  proud  in  the    imagi- 
nation of  their  hearts.^* 
He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats ; 
And  exalted  them  of  low  degree.*^ 
He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things ;  ^ 
And  the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty  away. 
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CHAP. Tin.  He  hath  holpen  His  servant  Israel^ 


•  ^  «•  8.  In  remembrance  of  His  mercy ;  ^ 

iJ-     _  As  He  spake  to  our  fathers,^^ 

To  Abraham  and  to  His  seed,  for  eVer. 


»Hio.7.aO. 


The  whole  hymn  is  a  mosaic  of  Old  Testament  imagery 
and  language,  and  shows  a  mind  so  coloured  by  the  sacred 
writings  of  her  people  that  her  whole  utterance  becomes, 
spontaneously,  as  by  a  ^cond  nature,  an  echo  of  that  of 
prophets  and  saints.  It  is  such  as  we  might  have  expected 
from  the  lips  of  some  ideal  Puritan  maiden,  in  those  days  in 
our  own  histoiy,  when  men  were  so  deeply  read  in  the  oracles 
of  God,  that  their  ordinary  conversation  fell  into  Scriptural 
phrases  and  allusions,  and  their  whole  life  was  coloured  by  the 
nT«l«m1ftJ^^  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  interests.® 
MmSw^'  Mary,  like  them,  must  have  lived  in  a  constant  realization  of 
the  presence,  and  special  providence,  of  One,  with  whose 
gracious  communications  to  her  people  she  hsA  thus  filled 
her  whole  thoughts,  A  Jewish  puritanism,  of  the  loftiest 
and  most  spiritual  type,  must  have  been  the  very  atmo- 
sphere  in  which  she  moved,  and  in  which  her  child  was 
hereafter  to  be  trained. 

The  high  intellectual  emotion  and  eloquence  of  the  Moffni- 
Jicat  reveal  a  nature  of  po  common  mould,  as  itq  intense 
religious  fervour  shows  spiritual  characteristics  of  the  noblest 
type.  But  the  strain  throughout  is  strictly; limited  to  what 
we  might  have  expected  in  a  Jewish  maiden.  It  is  intensely 
national  when  it  is  not  personal.  She  rejoices  in  God,  and 
magnifies  His  name,  for  having  honoured  her  so  g^^eatly,  not- 
withstanding her  low  estate.  He  has  done  great  things  for 
her,  which  will  make  all  generations  pronounce  her  blessed. 
He  has  thus  favoured  her  because  she  feared. Him,  for  His 
mercy  is  on  such,  from  generation  to  generation.  As  of  old, 
when  He  shewed  strength  with  His  arm,,  and  scattered  the 
proud,  and  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  thrones,  to 
deliver  or  exalt  His  weak  and  lowly  people,  so,  now,  He  has 
exalted  her,  and  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  great  ones ; 
He  has  fiUed  her,  who  was  like  the  hungry,  with  goo^  things, 
and  has  sent  away  the  rich  empty,  who  expected  His  favours. 
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Throngh  her  He  has  holpen  Israel,  in  remembrance  of  His  oh^tol 
promise  to  her  fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed,  for  ever, 
that  He  would  be  their  God.^     Her  son  was  to  be  the»a«i.ir.T. 
Anointed  who  should  redeem  Israel  out  of  all  its  troubles.^  ^  ••p»».«* 
As  a  descendant  of  David,  she  doubtless  thinks  of  Herod, 
sitting,  as  an  Edomite  intruder,  on  the  throne  rightfully  due 
to  her  own  race,  yet,  as  an  Israelite  in  the  best  sense,  the 
redemption  of  her  people  goes  beyond  the  merely  patriotic 
and  political,  to  the  restoration  of  that  primitive  loyalty  to 
the  God  of  their  fathers  which  she  cherished  in  her  own 
breast,  but  the  spirit  of  which  her  people  had  well-nigh  lost, 
amidst  all  their  steadfastness  in  the  outer  forms. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  willingly  Mary  lingered  in 
Hebron,  and  that  she  was  loath  to  return  to  Nazareth  sooner 
than  was  necessary.  Elisabeth  knew  her  great  secret  and 
her  innocence^  but  at  Nazareth  she  would  be  among  her 
nei^bours^  who  might  not  credit  her  assurances ;  and  she 
must  some  day,  as  late  as  possible,  break  the  matter  to  her 
betrothed.  It  is  no  wonder  to  find  that  three  months 
passed,  befoi^  she  oould  venture  to  turn  her  face  homeward 
once  more. 

Her  positibn  on  her  return,  indeed,  exposed  her  to  a  trial, 

great  above  all  othas  to  a  virtiious  woman.     Conscious  of 

perfect  puriiy,  she  is  suspected  of  the  reverse  by  him  to 

'       whom  her  trotyl  is  plighted ;  but  He  who  tempers  the  wind 

to  the  shorn  lamb  relieved  her  from  her  troubles  by  making 

I       known  to  Joseph  the  mysterious  truth.     As  b  just  nian— 

'       which  was  a  current  expression  of  the  time  for  a  strict 

observer  of  the  Law^ — and  yet  unwilling  to  expose  her  to  «MMim!gbfi 
\       public  shame,  he  had  made 'up  his  mind  to  divorce  her   o^^toc 
I       formally,  by  a  written  "bill,"  duly  attested  by  witnesses,® "gg^^ftj-i- 
l       but  being  divinely  instructed  that  his  fears  were  groundless,   '^t*^***"^ 
\      he  fireed  her  from  all  future  trouble  by  taking  her  home  as 
his  wife. 

night  have  been  expected,  was  early  busy  with 
Eary  and  Joseph. 

that  Joseph,  though  a  carpenter,  was  made  a 
'emple,  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Law, 
for  holiness.^^    Mary  was  his  second  wife,  and  «'hml  joMph 
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CHAP.  vra.  found  herself,  on  her  coming  home,  in  a  circle  of  four  sons 

and  two  daughters,  left  by  her  predecessor — the  family  known 

in  the  Gospels  as  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  our  Lord.   Mary, 

»Ev.deN»t     as  has  been  said,  was  the  daughter  of  Joachim  and  Anna.*® 

Mar.  c.  1. 2;  '  '^ 

Siri^L^i*'  On  her  father's  side,  she  came  from  Nazareth;  on  her 
proteT.ci.  mothers,  from  Bethlehem.  Joachim  was  a  ample,  God- 
fearing man,  a  shepherd,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  married 
Anna  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Twenty  years 
passed,  however,  without  their  having  a  child,  and  both 
Joachim  and  Anna  grieved  sorely  at  their  loneliness.  At 
the  Temple,  Joachim  found  himself  ordered  away  from 
among  those  who  had  children,  and  his  offerings  refused, 
and  Anna,  also,  had  to  bear  reproach  from  the  women  of  her 
people. 

Then  "Anna  wept  sore,  and  prayed  to  God.  And  when 
the  great  day  of  the  Lord  came,  Judith,  her  maid,  said  to 
her,  How  long  will  thy  soul  mourn  ?  It  becomes  thee  not 
to  be  sad,  for  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  has  come.  Take 
thy  head-dress,  which  the  needlewoman  gave  me ;  it  is  not 
allowed  me  to  put  it  on  thee,  because  I  am  thy  maid,  and 

»  proter.  o.  s.  thou  comcst  of  kiu ffs. " ^^  Then  was  Anna  much  troubled,  ssA 
laid  aside  her  mourning,  and  adorned  her  head,  and  put  on 
her  bridal  robes,  and  went  into  the  garden  about  the  ninth 

«•  The  time  of    houT.^    There  she  saw  a  laurel4ree,  and  sat  down  beneath 

tae  eTeniog 

Mcrifloe.  it^  and  prayed  thus  to  God : — "God  of  my  fethers,  bless  me 
and  hear  my  cry,  as  Thou  heardest  Sarah,  and  blessedst  her 
by  giving  her  a  son,  Isaac."  While,  now,  she  was  looking  up 
to  heaven,  she  saw  the  nest  of  a  sparrow  in  the  laurel-tree, 
and  she  sighed  and  said^  "Woe  is  me,  woe  is  me,  who  have  no 
child !  Why  was  I  bom  that  I  should  have  became  accursed 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  despised,  and  scorned,  and 
driven  away  from  the  temple  of  the  Lord  my  God  ?  Woe 
is  me,  to  what  can  I  liken  myself?  Not  to  the  birds  of  the 
heavens,  for  they  have  young ;  not  to  the  senseless'  beasta, 
for  they  are  fruitful  before  Thee,  0  Lord;  not  to  the 
creatures  of  the  waters,  for  they  have  young;  not  to  the 
earth,  for  it  brings  forth  fruits  in  their  seasons,  and  blesses 
Thee,  0  Lord."  P 

Then  an  angel  came  and  told  her  she  should  have  a  child. 
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And  Anna  said,  "As  the  Lord  (Jod  Uvetli,  be  it  male  or  oHAP.VHt^ 
fi^xiale  that  I  bear,  I  vow  it  to  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  serve 
Him  all  the  days  of  its  life."    And  Anna  bore  a  daughter,  * 

and  called  it  Mary,  as  the  angel  had  commanded.  '  \:^ 

When  six  months  had  passed,  Anna  put  Mary  on  the 
ground,  and  found  that  she  could  totter  a  few  steps.^  Then  41  ?«*•?.  cl 7. '] 
she  said,  "As  the  Lord  liveth,  thou  shalt  never  put  thy  foot 
on  the  earth  again  till  I  have  led  thee  into  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  Joachim  made  a 
great  feast,  and  called  to  it  the  priests  and  scribes,  and  the 
elders,  and  many  friends.  And  he  brought  the  maiden  to  the 
priests,  and  they  blessed  her,  and  said,  "  God  of  om:  fathers, 
bless  this  child,  and  give  her  a  name  which  shaU  be  known 
through  all  generations.    And  all  the  people  said.  Amen."         ' 

We  are  then  told  that  Mary  was  taken  to  the  Temple 
when  she  was  three  years  old,  having  lived  till  then  in  a 
sanctuary  made  for  her  in  her  father's  house.  And  while 
Joachim  and  Anna  were  at  the  foot  of  the  fifteen  steps  that 
led  up  to  the  Temple  courts,  and  were  changing  their  soiled 
travelling  raunent  for  clean  and  fitting  dress,  as  the  custom 
was,  Mary  climbed  the  steps  alone,  and  never  looked  back, 
but  kept  her  face  towards  the  altar.  And  she  was  left  in  the 
Temple,  that  she  might  grow  up  with  the  other  virgins. 

From  this  time  till  she  was  twelve  years  old,  it  is  said, 
she  lived  in  the  Temple,**  her  graces  keeping  pace  with  her 
yedrs.  From  the  morning  till  the  third  hour,  she  remained 
in  prayer,  and  from  that  till  the  ninth  she  was  busied  with 
spinning.'  Then  she  betook  herself  once  more  to  prayer, 
till  an  angel  each  day  came  with  food  for  her.  Her 
betrothal  to  Joseph  is  related  in  great  detail,  but  we  forbear 
to  quote  it. 

Tradition,  to  which  we  owe  these  beautiful  legends,  has 
delighted  to  speak  of  the  Virgin's  appearance  and  character. 
She  was  more  given  to  prayer,  we  read,  than  any  round 
her,  brighter  in  the  knowledge  of  God's  law,  and  perfectly 
humble ;  she  delighted  to  sing  the  Psalms  of  David  with  a 
melodious  voice,  and  all  loved  her  for  her  kindness  and 
modesty. 

It  is  impossible  to  trust  to  the  descriptions  of  Mary's 

voii.  J.  9 
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CHAPTER  EL 

THE    BIRTH    OP    OHBIST. 

r  might  have  been  expected  that  Mary^s  child  would  have    chap,  bl 
been  bom  in  the  city^  of  Nazareth,  where  Joseph  and »  Mattiw. 
Mary  lived,   but  circumstances  over  which   they  had  no 
control  made  a  distant  village  the  birthplace. 

The  Jewish  nation  had  paid  tribute  to  Rome,  through 
their  rulers,  since  the  days  of  Pompey  ;•  and  the  methodical 
Augustus,  who  now  reigned,  and  had  to  restore  order  and 
soundness  to  the  finances  of  the  empire,  after  the  confusion 
and  exhaustion  of  the  civil  wars,  took  good  care  that  this 
obligation  should  neither  be  forgotten  nor  evaded.  He  was 
accustomed  to  require  a  census  to  be  taken  periodically  in 
every  province  of  his  vast  dominions,  that  he  might  know  the 
number  of  soldiers  he  could  levy  in  each,  and  the  amount  of 
taxes  due  to  the  treasury.  So  exact  was  he,  that  he  wrote 
out  with  his  own  hand  a  summary  of  statistics  of  the  whole 
empire,  including  the  citizens  and  allies  in  arms,  in  all  the 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  with  their  tributes  and  taxes.** 
Three  separate  surveys  of  the  empire  for  such  fiscal  and 
military  ends  are  recorded  as  ordered — ^in  the  726th,  746th, 
and  767th^  years  of  the  city  of  Rome,  respectively :  the  first,  t  canparri 
long  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  the  third,  in  our  Lord's  youth;  oeJ^phi^ 
but  the  second,  very  near  the  time  when  He  must  have  been  *^ 
bom,  • 

In  an  empire  embracing  the  then  known  world,  such  a 
census  could  hardly  have  been  made  simultaneously,  or  in 
any  short  or  fixed  time ;  more  probably  it  was  the  work  of 
years,  in  successive  provinces  or  kingdoms.^    Sooner  or  later, »  Grotu  Annot 
however,   even  the  dommions  of  vassal  kings  like  Herod   n^rzog,^. 
had  to  furnish  the  statistics  demanded  by  their  master.®    He 
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LDgdom  on  the  footing  of  a  subject,*  and 
dependent  on  Augustus  as  years  passed,* 
I  at  every  turn  for  steps  he  proposed  to 
as,  be  only  too  ready  to  meet  his  wish,  by 
sties  he  sought,  as  may  be  judged  from 
\  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  just  before 
made  the  whole  Jewish  nation  take  a 
;iance.  to  the  Emperor  as  well  as  to  him- 

le  that  the  mode  of  taking  the  required 
''ery  much  to  Herod,  at  once  to  show 
3re  his  people,  and  from  the  known  op- 
8  to  anything  like  a  general  numera- 
m  the  taxation  to  which  it  was  designed 
le  to  which  the  narrative  refers,  a  simple 
o  have  been  made,  on  the  old  Hebrew 
)y  families  in  their  ancestral  districts,^ 
e  use;  and  thus  it  passed  over  quietly.' 
jsults,  when  it  was  followed  by  a  general 
later,  will  hereafter  be  seen.^^  - 
having  been  made  through  the  land, 
ice  but  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of 
^hich  his  family  descent,  from  the  house 
id,**  required  him  to  be  inscribed.  It 
ive  been  near  the  close  of  the  year  749 
pening  of  750;  but  winter  in  Palestine 
^ere,  for  the  flowers  spring  up  after  the 
id  flocks  are  often  driven  out  to  the 
ike  tells  us  was  the  case  at  the  time  of 
willing  to  leave  her  behind  in  a  home  so 
:ook  Mary  with  him  :  the  two  journey- 
tradition  has  painted — Joseph  afoot, 
iss  at  his  side.  There  were  by-paths 
;ing,  all  over  the  country,  and  they  may 
these,  but  if  they  kept  to  the  travelled 
lost  likely  they  did,  both  for  safety  and 
low  their  progress  even  now. 
little  valley  of  Nazareth,  they  would  find 
the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon,  not  then,  as 
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HOW,  half  tilled  and  well-nigh  unpeopled,  hut.  covered  with 
cities  and  villages,  full  of  teeming  life  and  human  activities. 
Galilee,  according  to  Josephus,  contained  in  those  days,  two 
hundred  and  four  cities  and  villages,  the  smallest  of  which 
numbered  above  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.®  It  is  calcu-  • 
lated,  indeed,^^  that  it  had  a  population  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  a  third  more  than  the 
number  in  Lancashire,  crowded  as  it  is  with  large  and  densely 
peopled  towns.*^  Speaking  of  the  district  just  north  of  Gali- 
lee, Captain  Burton  tells  us  that,  to  one  standing  on  a  peak  of 
Lebanon,  overlooking  it,  "  the  land  must,  in  many  places, 
have  appeared  to  be  one  continuous  town  ;^^  and  in  the  high- « 
lands  of  Syria,  still  north  of  this,  in  the  region  of  Hamah, 
there  are  the  niins  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  towns,  so 
that  Mr.  Drake  had  good  ground  for  thinking  the  Arabs 
right  in  saying,  "that  a  man  might  formerly  have  travelled 
for  a  year  in  this  district,  and  never  have  slept  twice  in  the 
same  village." 

Leaving,  on  the  left,  the  rounded  height  of  Tabor,  and 
the  villages  of  Nain  and  Endor,  up  among  the  hills,  the 
road  stretched  directly  south  to  Jezreel,  once  Ahab's 
capital,  on  a  gentle  swell  of  the  rich  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon.  On  their  way  they  would  pass  through  a  landscape  t)f 
busy  cities  and  towns,  varied  by  orchards,  vineyards,  gar- 
dens, and  fields,  for  every  available  spot  was  cultivated,  to 
the  very  tops  of  the  hills.^  The  mountains  of  Gilboa,  where »« 
Saul  perished,  lay  a  little  east  of  Jezreel  as  they  went  on,  and 
then  came  Engannim,  with  its  spring,  on  the  edge  of  the 
hill-country  of  Samaria.  Dothan,  with  its  rich  pastures, 
where  Joseph  had  found  his  brethren  so  many  ages  before, 
would  soon  be  seen  on  their  right ;  and,  before  long,  their 
winding  road,  rising  and  falling  among  continuous  hills, 
would  bring  them  to  Samaria  itself,  then  just  rebuilt  by 
Herod,  with  such  magnificence,  that  he  had  given  it  the 
name  of  Sebaste,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Augusta,  in  honour 
of  his  imperial  master.  Sychar  or  Shechem,  with  its  lovely 
neighbourhood,  would  be  their  resting-place  on  the  second 
day,  for  it  is  nearly  midway  betwe^a  Judea  and  Galilee ;  and 
'though  the  distance  between  the  two  was  often  reckoned 
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OHAK  EL  as  only  a  three  days*  journey,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
lengthen  it  to  four.  As  the  chief  town  of  the  Samaritans^ 
Sychar  would  hardly  oflfer  hospitality  to  travellers  with  their 
faces  towards  the  hated  Jerusalem.  Joseph  and  Mary,  as 
was  the  custom  with  Jews  passing  through,  would,  there- 
fore, avoid  the  town,  and  pass  the  night  in  what  shelter 
they  could  find  at  Jacob's  springs,— or  Jacob's  well,  as  our 
version  has  it, — ^not  far  off,  eating  provisions  they  had 
brought  with  them,  to  avoid  tasting  food  defiled  by  the 
touch  of  a  Samaritan,  *  and  drinking  only  the  water  from 
the  springs.  The  beauty  of  the  valley,  with  its  swelling 
heights  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  separated  only  by  a  few 
hundred  paces,  and  its  rich  upland  glens,  opening  on 
each  side  beyond— the  crown  and  water-shed  of  Central 
Palestine — would  have  little  interest  to  them,  for  it  was 
Samaritan  ground.  They  would  breathe  freely  only  when 
they  had  passed  the  heights  of  Akrabbim,  the  border  ridge 
between  Samaria  and  Judea,  and  had  once  more  set  foot  on 
the  holy  soil  of  Israel* 

Once  in  Judea,  its  bleak  and  bare  hills  were  hallowed,  at 
each  opening  of  the  landscape,  by  the  sight  of  spots  sacred  to 
every  Jew.  Shiloh  would  greet  them  first,  where  Hannah 
■1  Smb. Li.  camc  to  pray  before  the  Lord  ;^^  then  Gilgal,  where  her  son 
-is«Lioi«;  sat  to  judge  Israel.^*  Their  way  would  next  pass  through 
the  valley  of  Baca,  of  which  the  Psalmist  had  sung,  "  Pass- 
ing through  the  valley  of  tears,  they  make  it  rich  in  springs ; 
M  pb.  H  ooRMi  and  the  latter  rain  covers  it  with  blessings. "  ^  The  road  winds 
on  from  this,  through  the  district  town  Gophna,  past  the 
venerable  Bethel,  with  all  its  memories,  and  past  Ramah,™  in 
Benjamin,  where  Jeremiah  had  pictured  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  slain  or  carried  off  by  the  Babylonian  conqueror. 
Over  against  it  rose  Gibeon,  high  on  its  hill,  where  Solomon 
worshipped ;  and  an  hour  later  they  would  pass  Mizpeh,  on 
its  lonely  height,  where  Samuel  raised  his  memorial  stone 
Ebenezer.  And  then,  at  last,  after  having  passed  from  one 
holy  place  to  another,  their  feet  would  stand  within  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem. 

Bethlehem,  the  end  of  their  journey,  lay  about  six  miles 
iouth  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  east  of  the  main  road  to  Hebron*. 
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It  covered  the  upper  slope,  and  part  of  the  top,  of  a  nar-    char  ix. 
row  ridge  of  grey  Jura  limestone,  of  about  a  mile  in  length 
—one  of  the  countless  heights,  seamed  by  narrow  valleys, 
which  make  up  the  hill  country  of  Judea.   Its  narrow,  steep 
streets  lay  no  less  than  2,638  Paris  feet^*  above  the  Mediter-  "f,Fteto'^«« 

J  '  12-796  BnglUi 

ranean,  and  looked  out  over  a  sea  of  hills,  bare  and  rocky, —  *°^^^ 
one  of  them,  about  three  miles  to  the  east,  the  peak  of  the 
Frank  mountain,  Jebel  Fureidis,  now  bare,  but  then  covered 
with  the  new  fortifications  of  Herodium,  in  the  circuit  of 
which  the  hated  tyrant  Herod  was  soon  to  find  his  tomb. 
On  the  east,  the  mountains  of  Moab  rose  against  the  horizon 
like  a  purple  wall,  the  barren  and  desolate  uplands  of  the 
wilderness  of  Judea  lying  between,  and  stretching  far  to  the 
south.  The  ridge  of  Betiblehem  itself  is  still  covered,  on  its 
northern  side,  as  all  the  hills  around  must  have  been  in  Mary's 
day,  with  bold,  sweeping  lines  of  toraces,  which  descend, 
like  gigantic  steps,  to  the  lower  valleys,  and  bear  tier  on  tier  of 
fig-trees,  olives,  pomegranates,  and  vines ;  the  vines  overhang- 
ing the  terrace  banks,  and  relieving  the  eye  from  the  dazzling 
glare  of  llie  white  limestone  rocks  and  soiL  The  ridge,  as 
a  whole,  breaks  down,  abruptly,  into  deep  valleys,  on  the 
north,  south,  and  east,  passing  into  gorges,  which  desc^id,  in 
the  distance,  to  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east,  and  to  the  coast 
lowlands  on  the  west.  In  a  little  plain  dose  under  the 
town,  to  the  eastward,  are  some  vineyards  and  barley-fields, 
in  which  Ruth  came  to  glean  in  the  early  days  of  Israel, 
beside  a  gentle  brook  which  still  murmurs  through  them. 

It  was  to  Bethlehem  that  Joseph  and  Mary  were  coming, 
the  town  of  Ruth  and  Boaz,  and  the  early  home  of  their 
own  great  forefather  David.  As  they  approached  it  from 
Jerusalem,  they  would  pass,  at  the  last  mile,  a  spot  sacred  to 
Jewish  memory,  where  the  light  of  Jacob's  life  went  out, 
when  his  first  love,  Rachel,  died,  and  was  buried,  as  her 
tomb  still  shows,  "in  the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is 
Bethlehem."^^  wG«L«Mf 

The  ascent  to  the  town,  over  the  dusty  glare  of  the  grey 
Umestone  hills,  was  the  last  of  the  journey,  and  it  is  well  if 
Mary  did  not  find  it,  in  parts,  as  other  travellers  have  found 
%  before  and  ance,  so  slippery  as  to  make  it  seem  safer  to 
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CHAR  EL  alight  and  go  up  on  foot.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  norlli 
of  the  town-gate  she  would  pass  the  well,  from  which,  as 
she  had  heard  from  infancy,  her  ancestor  David  had  so 
■  i^chPoii.iL  longed  to  drink.  ^^  Presently,  passing  through  the  low  gate, 
she  and  Joseph  were  in  the  mountain  town  or  village  of 
Bethlehem."* 

Travelling  in  the  East  has  always  been  very  different 
from  Western  ideas.  As  in  all  thinly-settled  countries, 
private  hospitality,  in  early  times,  supplied  the  want  of 
inns,  but  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  East  that  this  friendly 
custom  continued  through  a  long  series  of  ages.  On  the 
great  roads  through  barren  or  uninhabited  parts,  the  need 
of  shelter  led,  very  early,  to  the  erection  of  rude  and  simple 
buildings,  of  varying  size,  known  as  khans,  which  offered 
the  wayfarer  the  protection  of  walls  and  a  roof,  and  water, 
but  little  more.  The  smaller  structures  consisted  of  some- 
times only  a  single  empty  room,  on  the  floor  of  which  the 
traveller  might  spread  his  carpet  for  sleep ;  the  larger  ones, 
always  built  in  a  hollow  square,  enclosing  a  court  for  the 
beasts,  with  water  in  it  for  them  and  their  masters.  From 
immemorial  antiquity  it  has  been  a  favourite  mode  of  bene- 
volence to  raise  such  places  of  shelter,  as  we  see  so  far  back 
as  the  times  of  David,  when  Chimham  built  a  great  khan* 
near  Bethlehem,  on  the  caravan  road  to  Egypt. 

But  while  it  has  long  been  thus,  in  special  circumstances, 
the  Eastern  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  hospitality,  which 
was  felt  deeply  by  the  Jews,  made  inns,  in  one  sense,  or 
even  khans,  where  travellers  provided  for  themselves,  unne- 
cessary in  any  peopled  place.  The  simplicity  of  Eastern 
life,  which  has  fewer  wants  than  the  Western  mind  can  well 
realize,  aided  by  universal  hospitality,  opened  private  houses 
everywhere  to  the  traveller.  The  ancient  Jew,  like  the 
modem  Arab,  held  it  a  reflection  on  a  conmiunity  if  a 
ij' jadgetw.i*.  passing  wayfarer  was  not  made  some  one's  guest.^®  To 
bring  water  at  once,  to  wash  the  traveller's  feet,  dusty  with 


Luke  7.44.     thc  Eastcm  sandals,^^  was  ^n  act  of  courtesy  which  it  showed 

""  '   '    a  churlish  spirit  to  omit.     Food  and  lodging,  for  himself 

^;^lij.**and  his  beasts,  if  he  had  any,  were  provided,  and  he  was 

j^Jd^M  6. 18;  regarded  as  under  the  sacred  protection  of  his  host.*^    At 

18.  16;  19.  20^  "  * 

28.    Josh.  2.1. 
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the  time  of  Christ  this  primitive  simplicity  still  continued,  chap,  el 
The  Rabbis  constantly  urge  the  religious  merit  of  hospitality, 
promising  Paradise  as  its  reward,  and  ranking  the  kindly 
reception  of  strangers  higher  than  to  have  been  honoured 
by  an  appearance  of  the  ShechinahP  itself.  Its  universal 
recognition  as  a  natural  duty,  in  His  age,  is  often  found 
even  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord.^  **  «^*io?4o*^ 

We  may  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  an  "inn''  7^*4!^*""' 
where  Joseph  and  Mary  found  shelter  after  their  journey, 
though  that  word  is  used  in  our  English  version.  In  the 
only  two  other  places  in  which  it  occurs,  it  refers  to  a  friendly 
"guest-ctamber"^  in  a  private  house.**  At  such  a  time,  «Mjrti4.i4. 
however,  when  strangers  had  arrived  from  every  part,  the 
household  to  which  they  looked  for  entertainment  had 
already  opened  their  guest-chamber  to  earlier  comers,  and 
the  only  accommodation  that  could  be  offered  was  a  place, 
half  kitcten  and  half  stable,  which  was  simply  one  of  the 
countless  natural  hollows  or  caves  in  the  hill-side,  against 
which  the  house  had  been  built,  as  is  still  seen  frequently 
in  Palestine.' 

How  long  Joseph  and  Mary  had  been  in  Bethlehem  before 
Jesus  wajB  bom  is  impossible  to  say,  for  time  is  of  no  value 
to  Orientals,  and  a  stay  of  a  few  weeks  more  or  less  would 
be  little  regarded.  St.  Luke  merely  tells  us  that  "  while 
they  were  there  "  Mary  gave  birth  to  the  Saviour.  Milton, 
following  the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  Church,  sings : 

"  It  was  the  winter  wild  •*  "  ^S^  ** 

While  the  heaven-bom  child, 
All  meanly  wrapt,  in  the  rade  manger  liesf 

Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 

Had  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim, 
With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize; 

It  was  no  season  then  for  her 

To  wanton  with  the  sun." 

But  the  poet's  fancy  alone  creates  the  bleak  wintryness  of 
the  time,  for  the  outlying  shepherds  on  the  hills  around 
were  living  witnesses  of  the  reverse.  Yet  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  great  event  took  place  between  December, 
749,  of  Rome,  and  February,  750 ;  and  the  only  reason 
why  there  can  be  any  hesitation  in  supposing  December 
25A  to  have  been  the  very   day  is    the  natural  doubt 
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* 

QHAP.g.  whether  the  date  could  have  been  handed  down  so  exactly, 
and  the  fear  lest  the  wish  to  associate  the  birth  of  the 
Redeemer  with  the  return  of  the  sun,  which  made  Christmas 
be  early  spoken  of  as  the  "  day  of  the  triumphant  sun,"  may 
have  l«i  to  its  having  been  chosen.* 

The  simplicity  of  St.  Luke's  narrative  is  very  striking. 

An  event,  compared  with  which  all  others  in  human  history 

are  insignificant^  is  recorded  in  a  few  words,  without  any 

attempt  at  exaggeration  or  embellishment    The  Apocryphal 

Gospels,  on  the  contrary,  abound  in  miraculous  details,  for 

the  most  part  trifling  and  childish.     Some  features  in  their 

narratives,  however,  are  not  wanting  in  naturalness  or  even 

sublimity,  and,  at  the  least^  they  have  the  merit  of  showing 

how  the  early  Church  painted  for  itself  the  scene  of  the 

i  ppoter.c  17-  Nativity.    "  It  happened,"  say  these  old  legends,^^  "  as  Mary 

Nat.  jg^o.    and  Joseph  were  going  up  towards  Bethlehem,  that  the  time 

joieph.o.T.    came  when  Jesus  should  be  bom,  and  Mary  said  to  Joseph, 

*  Take  me  down  from  my  ass,'  and  he  took  her  down  from 
her  ass,  and  said  to  Jier,  ^  Where  shall  I  take  thee,  for  there 
is  no  inn  here  ? '  Then  he  found  a  cave  near  the  grave  of 
Rachel,  the  wife  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob— the  mother  of 
Joseph  and  Benjamin ;  and  light  never  entered  the  cave,  but 
it  was  always  filled  with  darkness.  And  the  sun  was  then 
just  going  down.  Into  this  he  led  her,  and  left  his  two  sons 
beside  her,*  and  went  out  toward  Bethlehem  to  seek  help. 
But  when  Mary  entered  the  cave  it  was  presently  filled  with 
lights  and  beams,  as  if  of  the  sun,  shone  around;  and  thus  it 
continued,  day  and  night,  while  she  remained  in  it 

"  In  this  cave  the  child  was  bom,  and  the  angels  were  round 
Him  at  His  birth,  and  worshipped  the  New-bom,  and  said, 

*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  men.'  Meanwhile  Joseph  was  wandering  about,  seek- 
ing help.  And  when  he  looked  up  to  heaven,  he  saw  that 
the  pole  of  the  heavens  stood  still,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  their  flight,  and  the  sky  was  dark- 
ened. And  looking  on  the  earth  he  saw  a  dish  full  of  food, 
prepared,  and  workmen,  resting  round  it,  with  their  hands  in 
the  dish  to  eat,  and  those  who  were  stretching  out  their 
hands  did  not  take  any  of  the  food,  and  those  who  were 
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fifting  their  hands  to  theu-  mouths  did  not  do  s 
faces  of  all  were  turned  upwards.  And  he  saw  sh 
were  being  driven  along,  and  the  sheep  stood  still 
shepherd  lifibed  his  hand  to  strike  them,  but  it  ren 
lifted.  And  he  came  to  a  spring,  and  saw  the  \ 
their  mouths  touching  the  water,  but  they  did  not 
were  under  a  spell,  for  all  things  at  that  mor 
turned  from  their  course."" 

But  if  wonders  such  as  these  were  wanting,  th 
the  Saviour  was  not  without  attestations  of  His  di^ 
If  His  birth  was  mean  on  earth  below^  it  was 
with  hallelujahs  by  the  heavenly  host  in  theairabc 
few  fields  in  the  valley  below  Bethlehem  have,  li 
always  too  valuable  to  be  used  for  pasture,  but 
and  heights  of  the  hills  around  were  then,  as  thej 
in  David's  time,  and  are  still,  the  resort  of  shepl 
their  numerous  flocks,  which  supplied  the  requi 
the  neighbouring  Temple.  The  "  Onomasticon,"  of  I 
informs  us  that  about  "  a  thousand  paces  from 
stands  a  tower  called  Eder^^ — ^that  is,  the  tower  oi 
herds  y — a  name  which  foreshadowed  the  angelic  i 
to  the  shepherds,  at  the  birth  of  our  Lord."  Jewis 
has  preserved  the  record  of  a  tower  of  this  na 
locality,  where  the  flocks  of  sheep  for  the  Temph 
were  pastured ;  and  there  still  remain,  at  the  givei 
eastwards  from  Bethlehem,  the  ruins  of  a  chu 
Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  caused  to  I 
the  spot  believed  to  have  been  that  at  which  the 
Yiinon  was  seen. 

F  the  birth  of  Christ,  a  group  of 
flocks,  on  the  hill-side,  in  the  neigl 
ttch-tower.  Some  of  them  wei 
ching  while  the  others  slept,  for 
Lcr  by  watches,  as  our  sailors  d 
expressly  tells  us  that  they  were  * 
3  night"  To  have  received  such 
ve,  they  must  have  been  membe 
J,  of  that  true  Israel  which  inch 
darias  and  Elisabeth,  Simeon  ai 
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oPAP.  EL  the  representatives,  in  those  dark  days,  of  the  saints  of  their 
nation. in  its  brighter  past  They  must  have  been  men 
looking  out,  in  their  simple  way,  towards  the  invisible  and 
eternal,  and  seeking  that  kingdom  of  God  for  themselves 
which  was  one  day,  as  they  believed,  to  be  revealed  in  their 
nation  at  large.  Only  that  mind  which  has  sympathy  with 
external  nature  can  receive  in  their  true  significance  the 
impressions  it  is  fitted  to  convey,  and  only  the  heart  whict 
has  sympathy  with  spiritual  things  can  recognize  their  full 
meaning.  Poetic  sensibility  is  required  in  the  one  case,  an^ 
religious  in  the  other.  In  each  it  is  the  condition  of  sincere 
emotion.  The  stillness  over  hill  and  valley,  broken  only  by 
the  bleating  of  the  sheep ;  the  unclouded  brightness  of  the 
Syrian  sky,  with  its  innumerable  stars ;  and  the  associations 
of  these  mountain  pastures,  dear  to  every  Jew,  as  the  scene 
of  David's  youth,  were  over  and  around  them.  And  now,  to 
quote  the  beautiful  narrative  of  St.  Luke,  "  lo,  an  ■*  angel  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord^^  shone 
round  about  them,  and  they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel 
said  unto  them,  *  Fear  not,  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  unto  all  the  people.^  For  unto 
you  is  born,  this  day,  in  the  City  of  David,  a  Saviour,  who 
is  Christ  the  Lord.  And  this  shall  be  the  sign  unto  you : 
ye  shall  find  a  babe^^  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in 
a  manger.'  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a 
multitude  of  the  Heavenly  Host,  praising  God  and  saying — 

*  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest^ 
And  on  earth  peace. 
Good- will  toward  men.' "  •^ 

"With  this  ever-memorable  anthem — the  first  and  last  melody 
of  heaven  ever  heard  by  mortal  ears — the  light  faded 
from  the  hills,  as  the  angels  went  away  into  heaven,  and  left 
earth  once  more  in  the  shadow  of  night,^  knowing  and 
thinking  nothing  of  that  which  so  supremely  interested 
distant  worlds.  Wondering  at  such  a  vision,  and  full  of 
simple  trust,  the  shepherds  had  only  one  thought— to  see 
the  babe  and  its  mother  for  themselves.  Climbing  the  hill, 
therefore,  with  eager  haste,  they  hurried  to  Bethlehem,  and 
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there  found  Mary  and  Joseph,   and  the  babe  lying  in  a    ohap.dl 
manger,^  as  had  been  told  them. 

No  ^details  are  given ;  no  heightening  of  the  picture  of  this 
first  act  of  reverence  to  the  new-bom  Saviour.     Nor  are  they 
needed.    The  lowliness  of  the  visitors,  the  pure  image  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  and  her  Child,  are  better  left  in  their  own 
simplicity.     Infancy  is  for  ever  dignified  by  the  manger  of 
BetMehem:  womanhood  is  ijnnobled  to  its  purest  ideal  in 
Mary :  man,  as  such,  receives  abiding  honour,  in  the  earliest 
accepted  homage  to  her  Son  being  that  of  the  simple  poor. 
-    A  great  teacher  has  pointed  some  striking  lessons^^  on  the  «  ^^^ 
way  in  which  the  whole  incident  was  received,  as  St.  Luke    g^^"- 
relates,  by  those  immediately  concerned.      The  shepherds 
fi^read  abroad  the  story,  with  hearts  full  of  grateful  adora- 
tion; lie  hearers  wonder  at  it,  but  Mary  ponders  in  her 
heart  all  that  had  been  told  her.     "  There  were  more  virgins 
in  Israel,  more  even  of  the  tribe  of  David,  than  she,"  says 
the  great  preacher ;  "  but  she  was  the  Chosen  of  God.     It 
*jwas  natural,   and  it  is  easy   to  understand,  that  when  a 
second  appearance  of  angels,  like  that  which  she  had  already 
herself  experienced,  was   seen,   she  should  ponder  in  her 
heart  their  words,  which  concerned  her  so  nearly.     But,  if 
we  ask  ourselves — was  this  pondering  the  words  in  her  heart 
already  the  true  faith  that  carries  the  blessing, — ^the  fruitful 
aeed  of  a  personal  relation  to  the  Saviour  ? — did  Mary  already 
believe,  firmly  and  immovably^  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
ahould  see  the  light  of  life  through  her?— the  Gospels  leave 
us  too  clearly  to  think  the  opposite.     There  was  a  time,  long 
after  this,  when  Christ  was  already  a  Teacher,  when  she 
wavered  between  Him  and  His  brethren  who  did  not  believe 
in  Him ;  when  she  went  out  with  them  to  draw  Him  away 
from  His  course,  and  bring  Him  back  to  her  narrower  circle 
of  home  life,  as  one  who  was  hardly  in  His  right  mind. 
firm,   unwavering  trust,  that  knows  no  passing  cloud,  is  a 
work  of  time  with  all  who  have  an  inner  personal  nearness 
to  the  Saviour;  and  it  was  so  with  Mary.     She  reached  it 
only,  like  us  all,  through  manifold  doubts  and  struggles  of 
heart,  by  that  grace  fi-ora  above  which  roused  her,  ever,  anew, 
^  «d  led  her  on  from  step  to  step." 
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^1,  of  which  he  was  henceforth    gbap.x 
esus  was  now  an  acknowledged 

had  to  elapse,  in  accordance  with 
y  could  visit  the  Temple,  or  even 
*  touch  anything  made  sacred  by 
Including  the  circumcision  week, 
pass  forty  days  of  seclusion  after 
Kty-six  after  that  of  a  daughter,^  «LBT.if.4. 
5  part  in  common  life.  After  this •  ^"-^ 
Mr  in  the  Holy  Place,  to  thank  God 
3  receive  firom  the  priest  the  legal 

of  her  long-desired  visit  to  the 

her  child,  had  to  present  them* 
I  Women  as  soon  as  the  morning  . 
knd  the  nine  blasts  of  the  Temple 
gnal  for  morning  prayer,^  The 
dong  the  western  side  of  the  hill 
►n  firom  the  south, — that  on  which 
3,  had  pitched  his  camp — a  defile- 
since  forgotten.     Passing  Herod's 

its  heathen  ornaments, — a  sight  •J«»n-'«*-**i 
as  was  the  remembrance  of  the 
i  the  circus  within — ^Mary  would 

Giants,  and  at  the  further  end 
f  the  city  and  Temple  would  be 
ep  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom  ran, 

valley  of  the  Kidron,  with  the 
ro  valleys  met,  and  mansions  and 

beyond.     Over  Ophel  rose  the 

Royal  Porch  of  the  Temple,  a 
rthan  Y(H*k  Cathedral,  buUtupon 
nost  equal  in  height  to  the  tallest 
assing  up  the  northern  arm  of«B«ooT«r7o« 
be  pools  of  Gihon,  shining,  as  she 
ning  light,  and  wound  round  to 
the  shadow  of  the  great  toweia* 
1,  on  the  line  of  the  oldest  of  the 
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rhese  fortresses  had  all  been  built  by  Herod  to 
isalem,  and  had  been  named  by  him,  the  one, 
d  Hippicus,  the  next,  after  his  brother  Phasael, 
,  after  his  wife  Mariamne,  whom  he  had  miir- 
lid  not  forget  On  the  north-east,  the  colossal, 
jephinos,  with  its  double  crown  of  breastworks 
its,  looked  down  on  the  city,  and  all  four  glit- 
jarly  light,  and  rose  high  into  the  clear  blue  of 
ry  was  now  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and 
i  her  way  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
nd,  after  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  valley,  to 
h,  would  at  last  reach  the  eastern  side  of  the 
re  the  Golden  Gate,  at  the  head  of  the  long 
s  that  led  to  the  valley  of  the  Kidron,  opened 
i,  of  the  Women. 

doubtless,  be  early  enough  on  her  way  to  hear 
apet  blasts  which  announced  the  opening  of  the 
ng  before  the  call  to  prayer.  The  earlier  she 
5  chance  would  there  be  of  her  meeting  any- 
way that  might  defile  her,  and  prevent  her 
Temple.  Women  on  her  errand  commonly 
Temple  on  oxen,  that  the  body  of  so  huge  a 
1  them  and  the  ground  might  prevent  any 
filement  from  passing  over  a  sepulchre  on  the 
)ubtless,  she  rode  either  an  ass  or  an  ox,  as 


m.« 


mothers  who  were  coming  that  morning  for 
gradually  gathered,  Mary  would  have  to  wait 
)fty  gate  of  the  Court  of  the  Israelites,  known 
anor,*  because  the  head  and  hands  of  the  Syrian 
at  name,  slain  in  battle  by  Judas  MaccabaBus, 
ig  up  on  it  in  triumph.^  She  had  doubtless 
mong  the  household  stories  of  her  childhood, 
ghty  enemy  of  her  people  wagged  his  hand, 
vrards  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  with  the  words, 
wrill  it  be  in  my  power  to  lay  them  waste  ?" 
hand  that  had  thus  been  lifted  against  the 
I  blasphemy,  had  been  exposed  on  the  gate 
shame.'    It  was  the  greatest  of  all  the  Temple 
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gates:  greater  even  than  the  outer  gate  east  of  it,  kn 
as    the   Beautiful,   from    its    being    covered   with   m 
silver  and  gold,  richly  carved,®  or  from  its  being  mad 
Corinthian   brass,  elaborately  chased,*   and  of  fer  hij 
value  than  even  gdd     It  was  known  also  as  the  Agr 
Gate,  for  over  its  eastern,  or  outer  side,  ghttered  a  giga 
Roman  eagle,  underneath  which  Herod  had  inscribed 
name  of  his  friend  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  friend  and 
in-law  of  Augustus.      A  flight  of  fifteen  steps,  in  cres< 
shape,  formed  the  approach  to  it,  and  marked  the  he 
of  the  Court  of  the  Men,  above  that  of  the  Women, 
gate,  itself^  stood  at  the  inner  end  of  a  massive  struct 
fifty  cubits  in  depth,  with  porticoes  at  the  eastern  side, 
chambers  above  it,  under  which  Joseph  doubtless   wa 
with   Mary,   for  husbands  could  enter  the  Court  of 
Women  with  their  wives,®  though  no  woman  could  pass  i 
the  Court  of  the  Men.     They  must  have  shuddered  as  t 
passed  underneath  the  great  golden  eagle,  for  it  was 
hateful  symbol  of  idolatry  and  Roman  domination,  for 
stroying  which,  in  the  riots  before  Herod's  death,  so  m 
of  the  flower  of  Jerusalem  were  soon  to  die. 

After  a  time,  the  Nicanor  Grate  was  opened,  and 
offerings  of  all  the  women  who  had  come  for  purificati 
which  was  much  the  same  as  churching  is  with  us,  ^\ 
taken  from  them,  by  the  Levites,  into  the  Court  of 
Priests,  to  be  burned  on  the  altar,  after  the  morning  sacrii 
Mary  might  have  had  either  a  lamb,  or  a  pair  of  yoi 
pigeons,  for  the  rite ;  but  Joseph  was  poor,  and  she  was  c 
tented  with  the  cheaper  offering  of  doves,**  very  proba 
bought  from  the  Temple  officer,  who  kept  flocks  of  doi 
purchased  with  the  funds  of  the  Temple,  and  sold  to  th 
to  offer,  at  the  market  price. ^^  Or 
im  in  the  outer  court,  which  had  b( 
isy  bazaar,  by  great  numbers  of  mon 
f  doves,  and  even  dealers  in  oxen,  y\ 
i  of  the  crowds  frequenting  the  Temj 
y  idea  of  such  a  place. ^^  Meanwhile,  i 
\  spent  the  interval  before  their  offeri 
Itar,  in  giving  thanks  to  God  for  th 
10 
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CHAR  X.  recovery.  After  a  time,  a  priest  came  with  some  of  the 
blood,  and,  having  sprinkled  them  with  it,  pronounced  them 
clean,*  and  thus  the  rite  ended. 

Her  own  "  purification,"  however,  was  not  the  only  object 

of  this  first  visit  to  the  Temple,  after  the  birth  of  her  Son. 

In  the  patriarchal  times,  the  firstborn  son  of  each  family 

seems  to  have  been  the  assistant  of  the  Family  Head  in  the 

priestly  services  of  the  household.     Jewish  tradition  has 

^  Winer, aw.  always  supported  this  belief,^ and  the  ancient  commentators 

-Eeinigung.'*  appeal  to  various  passages  in   support  of  it.^     A  great 

change  was,  however,  introduced  by  Moses.    Aaron  and  his 

sons  were  set  apart,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  as  the 

only  priests,  and  thus  the  priestly  services  of  the  firstborn 

were  no  longer  required.     That  they  had  ori^ally  been 

claimed,  however,  was  still  kept  before  the  people  by  a  law 

erelong  announced  at  Sinai,  that  the  eldest  male,  of  both 

man  and  beast,  was  sacred  to  God.     Of  the  lower  creatures, 

some  were  to  be  offered  on  the  altar;  others,  redeemed  at 

a  fixed  price.    The  firstborn  son  was  to  be  presented  before 

God  in  the  Temple,  and  consecrated  to  His  service,  a  month 

after  birth,  but  a  money  payment  of  not  more  than  five 

shekels,'  and,  in  the  case  of  a  parent's  poverty,  of  less,  was 

'8LeT.«7.«.     accepted  as  a  ^* redemption"  of  the  rights  this  involved. ^^ 

ilTail^^*  Rabbinical  law,  in  the  time  of  Mary,  had  made  a  refinement 

Ex/ia.i»;    on  the  original  statute  of  Moses,  no  child  being  required 

to  be  "  presented  to  the  Lord"  who  was  in  any  way  maimed, 

or  defective,  or  had  any  blemish,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  a 

"  Lightfoot,     priest^* — a  rule  which  throws  an  incidental  light  on  Mary's 

fs^^'mno^B  child,  such  as  might  have  been  expected.     He  must  have 

1^  '  been,  in  all  points,  without  physical  blemish. 

The  details  of  the  ceremony,  as  observed  in  the  days  of 

our  Lord,  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  may,  doubtless, 

be  illustrated  by  those  still  in  force,  for  the  "redemption  of 

the  firstborn  "  is  stiU  observed  by  strict  Jews  as  the  legacy 

of  immemorial  tradition.      The  Hebrew  father  invites  ten 

'^  Cohen,        friends  and  a  Rabbi,  who  must  be  a  Cohen, ^^  that  is,  one 

Hebrew  wSrd  reputed  to  bcloug  to  thc  house  of  Aaron, — to  his  house,  on 

forpri-i      the  thirty-first  day  after  the  child's  birth.     The  infant   is 

then  brought  in  by  him  and  laid  on  the  table  before  the 
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Qey — ^which,  in  England,  if  the     oharx. 
do,  generally  amounts  to  about 
formally  tells  the  Rabbi  that  his 
IS  borne,  as  her  firstborn,  a  male 

now  ^ves  to  the  Rabbi,  as  the 
Which  would  you,  then,  rather 
^e  up  your  firstborn,  who  is  the 
Jehovah,  or  redeem  him  for  five 
he  sanctuary,  which  is  five  gera?** 
ers  that  he  wishes  to  redeem  his 
3m,"  says  he;  ** here,  take  unto 
r  his  redemption."  As  he  hands 
^raises  God  for  the  day — "  Blessed 
•  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast 
mandments,  and  commanded  us 
1  of  a  son.  Blessed  art  Thou, 
r  the  Universe,  who  hast  main- 
us,  to  enjoy  this  season."  The 
ley,  and  after  passing  the  coin 
I  symbol  of  redemption,  lays  his 
ith  the  words— "This  [child]  is 
id  this  [money]  instead  of  this 
brought  to  life,  to  the  Law,  and 
[  as  he  has  been  brought  to  be 

into  the  Law,  and  good  deeds." 
lands  on  the  child's  head,  and 
s  Ephraim  and  Manasseh.  The 
ee.  The  Lord  lift  up  His  coun- 
re  thee  peace.  Length  of  days, 
•ed  to  thee ;  and  God  keep  thee 
ouL"  And  now  the  rite  is  over. 
)oafited,  for  two  thousand  years, 
;ious  customs,  fi*om  generation  to 
ow  of  change,  in  word  or  form, 
^ubtless,  in  most  respects,  iden- 
1  the  time  of  Mary.  It  was,  we 
jh  prayers  and  solemn  forms  that 
nding  before  the  Nicanor  Gate, 
our  "  to  the  Lord,"  ^^  "*  after  Mary  "Lnkei » 
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m  declared  "  clean  "  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 

loves, 

Ba  still  morning,  and  crowds  of  men  were  entering 

iirt  of  the  Israelites,  by  the  Nieanor  Gate,  or  passing 

The  mothers  and  fathers  who  had  firstborn  sons  to 

were  still  before  the  gate,  Mary  and  Joseph  among 

And  now  an  aged  man,  who  could  not  come  earlier 
oaoming  devotions,  approaches.  We  know  only  that 
ne  was  Simeon,  a  very  common  one,  then,  among 
vs,  and  that  he  was  one  in  whom  the  reign  of  form 
e  had  not  extinguished  true  spiritual  conceptions.  He 
,  just  man  and  devout,"  says  St.  Luke^^ — an  expression, 
je  of  which,  in  those  days,  is  seen  in  the  explanation  of 
the  same  character  given  to  the  great  high  priest  Simon, 
as  called  *  Just' both  for  his  piety  towards  God,  and  his 

towards  his  countrymen."^®  Simeon  must  have  been 
o,  tliough  he  followed  the  Law,  did  so  from  the  love 
ad  from  the  fear  of  God,  and  was  careful  of  its  spirit, 
no  doubt,  exact  in  the  countless  ritual  observances 
bought  to  constitute  "righteousness;"  one,  like 
lael,  "  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  was  no  guile. "^* 
ally  drawing  near  God,  the  promise  had  been  ful- 
)  this  aged  saint  that  God  would  draw  near  to  him  :^^ 
le  Holy  Ghost  was  upon  him."  Too  old  to  care  for 
life,  so  far  as  earth  alone  was  concerned,  his  heart  yet 
armly  for  his  down-trodden  nation,  and  for  man  at 
sunk  in  heathen  darkness.  He  would  fain  wait 
the  living  till  the  appearance  of  the  "  Consolation  of 
— the  familiar  name  by  which  his  race,  in  their  deep 
ig  for  deliverance,  had  come  to  speak  of  the  long- 
id  Messiah,^  as  the  sure  restorer  of  its  glory.  He  had 
3nition,  divinely  sent,  that  he  should  have  this  joy, 
id  come  this  morning  "by  the  spirit"^  into  the 
.  How  he  knew  it  we  cannot  tell,  but,  as  Mary  stood 
ing  her  child,  he  recognized  in  Him  the  "  Messiah 
"    The  ceremony  over,  his  full  heart  cannot  restrain 

Tottering  towards  the  young  mother,  he  takes  her 
1  his  arms,  and  ^ves  thanks  to  God  in  words  of 
ig  beauty — "Lord,   now  lettest   Thou  thy  servant 
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g  to  Thy  word:  for  mine  eyes  oha^x 
^hich  Thou  hast  prepared  before 
i  light  to  lighten  the  heathen  and 
paeL"  Like  a  true  Jew,  he  thinks 
'  the  Messianic  glory,  the  light  of 
over  the  heathen  world  around, 

Mary,  the  old  man  then  says  a 

prophetic  insight  of  the  future 
lother.  "  Your  child,"  says  he  to 
Fall  of  many  in  Israel,  for  many 
for  the  rising  again  of  many,  who 
live.  He  is  sent  for  a  sign  which 
md  will  meet  with  reproach  and 
eveal  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts 
too  sadly  culminating  at  Calvary, 
be  pierced  with  a  great  sorrow.** 
3  told,  an  aged  woman,  Anna  by 
Uher,  and  therefore  a  Galilean, 
le  was  eighty-four  years  of  age, 
gh  the  long  sad  period  of  war, 

which  had  intensified,  in  every 
g  for  national  deliverance  by  the 
nust  have  remembered  the  fatal 
nean    brothers,   Aristobulus    and 
)ught  all  the  misery  of  her  people  «  b.o.7. 
kely  seen  the  legions  of  Pompey, 
lie  hills  round  Jerusalem.^^    The»B.o.68. 
llection  of  her  middle  life,  and  it8«  bas? 
rder,  and  crime,  must  have  sunk 
to  the  hearts  of  ail  her  race. 

spent  in  pious  acts  and  services, 
'en  years  a  wife,  her  husband  had 
s,  still  very  young,  since  Hebrew 
fourteen  years  of  age.  She  had 
fact  mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  in 
g  of  the  day,^  to  her  honour,  but*  iTtaLi.^ 
)f  St  Paul,2«  "a  widow  indeed,** liiiiiiifi.*. 
continuing  in  supplications  and 
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The  villagers  support  themselves  partly  by  field  work,  but 
mainly  by  carving  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and  models  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  in  wood,  for  sale.  The  Cave  of  the  Nativity 
lies  on  the  east  hill,  under  a  "  Church  of  St.  Mary,"  first 
built  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  but  often  renewed  since. 
To  this  church  there  is  joined,  on  the  north,  the  Latin  cloister 
of  the  Franciscans,  with  the  Church  of  St  Catherine,  which 
belongs  to  it,  and,  on  the  south,  the  Greek  and  the  Armenian 
cloisters. 

The  "  Church  of  the  Nativity  " — ^venerable  at  least  for 
its  great  age — is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The  choir, 
two  steps  higher  than  the  long  nave,  includes  the  top  and 
arms  of  the  cross,  and  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  parti- 
tion. A  low  door,  in  the  west,  leads,  through  the  porch,  to  the 
desolate  and  cheerless  nave,  with  forty -four  pillars,  in  seven 
rows,  supporting  the  roof,  the  rough  beams  of  which  are 
uncovered,  and  look  very  bare  and  dreary.  The  Greeks  and 
Armenians  have  charge  of  this  part,  the  Latins  being  only 
allowed  to  pass  through  it  to  their  cloister.  The  former  have 
altars  in  the  choir;  that  of  the  Greeks,  which  is  consecrated  to 
*^the  tliree  kings,"  standing  in  the  centre,  and  showing,  in  a 
niche  under  it,  a  star  of  white  marble,  marking  the  spot  where . 
the  star  of  the  wise  men  stood  in  the  heavens  over  Bethlehem  I 
The  Cave  of  the  Nativity  is  under  the  alfau*,  and  is  reached, 
from  both  sides  of  the  choir,  by  a  flight  of  broad  and 
beautiful  marble  steps,  respectively  fifteen  and  thirteen  in 
number.  The  cave  itself  is  about  thirty-eight  feet  long, 
eleven  broad,  and  nine  high,  and  is  paved  with  black  and 
red-veined  marble.  The  sides  are  partly  lined  with  marble 
slabs,  but  some  of  these,  on  the  north,  have  fallen  off^,  and 
show  the  bare  wall,  while,  elsewhere,  curtains  of  silk  or 
linen  are  hung  up— the  silk  apparently  only  at  festivals. 
From  the  roof  hangs  a  row  of  silver  lamps  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  cave.  The  site  of  the  manger  itself  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  grotto,  in  a  rounded  niche  about  eight  feet 
high  and  four  broad,  in  which  an  altar  stands.  The  pave- 
ment of  this  recess  is  a  few  inches  higher  than  that  of  the 
cave,  and  is  formed  of  marble  slabs  on  which  there  is  a 
ffllver  star,  with  sparkling  rays,  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
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ns  an  inscription  which  no  one  can  read 
''  Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus 

ipot,  in  a  comer,  is  a  small  separate  cave, 
an  the  larger  one,  and  in  this  stands  the 
iger ;"  but  as  the  wooden  manger  which 
irlier  times  was  taken  to  Rome  in  1486, 
very  little  interest  attaches  now,  even 
itiquity,  to  the  crib  of  coloured  marble 
I,  A  painting  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
e  rock  behind.  Five  silver  lamps  swing 
osite  is  the  "  Altar  of  the  Magi,"  with 
It  throws  additional  distrust  over  all, 
5  central  facts  of  the  spot,  that  a  door 
vre  admits  into  a  long,  crooked,  rough 
yallery  of  a  mine,  in  which  are  various 
natural,  or  formed  by  man.  You  are 
el  of  St.  Joseph;"  then  that  of  "The 
the  altar  of  which  a  square  latticed 
xad  to  the  cave  in  which  the  bones  of  the 
5  were  buried.  From  the  Chapel  of  the 
the  altar  of  Eusebius  of  Cremona,  who 
.  cave  at  the  west  end  of  the  gallery  you 
bs  of  the  holy  Paula  and  her  daughter 
that  of  their  friend  St.  Jerome,"  whose 
is  wonderful  version  of  the  Scriptures — 
tie  beyond. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

THB  MAGI. 

THE  two  centuries  in  which  Judea  was  a  province  of  the  chap,  x 
Persian  Empire^  were,  perhaps,  the  happiest  time  in««.a64a-« 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Enjoying  perfect  religious 
liberty,  for  which  alone  they  cared^  they  were  loyal  and 
contented.  Nehemiah,  the  rebuilder  of  Jerusalem,  was  at 
the  same  time  a  Persian  pacha,  and  the  people  at  large  only 
expressed  their  common  fidelity  to  the  power  he  represented, 
in  allowuig,  with  a  liberality  amazing  in  their  case,  a  sculp- 
ture of  Susa,  the  Persian  metropolis,  to  be  cut  over  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  Temple.*  « wincr.it'v 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  each  nation  furthered 
this  mutual  respect.  In  Persia  the  highest  form  of  Aryan 
religion  had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  highest  form 
of  Shemitic,  and  there  were  many  points  in  which  mutual 
sympathy  and  regard  were  inevitable.  Both  nations  hated 
idolatry;  indeed,  the  Persian  was  more  zealous  in  this 
than  the  Jew  had  been,  for  there  were  not  wanting,  even 
in  the  exile,  Jews  who  served  idols.^  In  Ormuzd  and « Ewk.  u.  i 
Ahriman,  the  personifications  of  Light  and  Darkness,  or 
Good  and  Evil,  the  Persian,  as  it  might  seem,  had  only 
developed  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  Jehovah  and  the  Evil 
that  struggled  to  counteract  His  beneficent  rule.  To  the 
Persian,  as  to  the  Jew,  his  sacred  books  were  the  weapon 
against  darkness,  and  the  guide  to  blessedness.  They 
prescribed  commandments  and  supplied  revelations.  They 
taught  a  life  after  death,  and  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments; they  disclosed  the  issue  of  the  great  struggle 
between  Grood  and  Evil,  and  what  would  happen  at  the  end 
of  the  world.   Times  of  great  trial  were  to  prove  the  faithful 
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Their  blood  would  flow  like  water. 

tnillennium,  however,  Ormuzd  would 

L  new  revelation,  and  thus  a  refonna- 

for  the  time.     The  prophet  next  to 

of  a  virgin,  and,  after  destroying  the 

^uld  establish  a  happy  kingdom  for  a 

id  him  in  this,  the  most  famous  men 

)ear  in  life  again.     At  the  end  of  the 

rection,  it  was  taught,  would  take 

3ven  years.      Then  would  begin  the 

d  by  fire :  the  mountains  would  sink, 

become  like  a  sea  of  molten  metals. 

nust  pass,  to  be  purified  from  the  sins 

but  while  the  holy  would  do  it  ^dth 

suffer  pain  such  as  the  same  torments 

jm  during  life.     After  this  purifica- 

ly  wicked  would  be  freed  from  evil. 

d  be  conquered  and  pass  away ;  there 

le  great  communion  of  the  blessed, 

the  Persians  were  taught  that  no  man 
t  must  take  the  side  either  of  good  or 
irmer  was  not  only  right  but  natural, 
[•eator.  Yet  even  he  who  chooses  the 
Iways  receive  his  reward,  for  evil  is 
)rmuzd,  in  many  ways,  from  favouring 
5  bad,  by  the  help  of  Ahriman,  may 
even  secure  the  blessings  designed  for 
orld  to  come  this  would  be  no  longer 
las  lived  on  earth,  so,  they  believed, 
suffering  in  the  life  beyond.  He  who 
■e,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  would 
t  of  Ormuzd,  and  received  mto  the 
s  in  light,  while  he  who  had  opposed 
)e  driven  down,  in  the  life  hereafter, 
and  his  followers,  in  thick  darkness, 
de  to  which  any  one  belongs  would  be 
works.  On  the  third  day  after  death, 
taught,  will  be  held,  and  every  soul 
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win  tave  to  pass  over  a  bridge,  where  the  ways  to  heaven    chap^xl 

and  hell  diyide.     Beside  it  sit  the  judges  of  the  dead  and 

weigh  the  deeds  of  each  soul  in  great  scales.    If  the  good 

bear  down  the  evil,  the  soul  goes  forward,  over  the  bridge, 

to  Paradise,  where  it  is  welcomed,  and  has  its  dwelling  till 

the  Last  Judgment    But  when  a  wicked  soul  presents  itself 

on  the  third  day  after  death,  to  try  to  pass  over  the  bridge, 

it  seems  too  narrow  and  slight,  the  footsteps  totter,   and 

the  soul  £EiUs  into  the  dark  abyss  beneath.       It  is  thei^ 

received  with  laughter  and  mockery  by.  fiends,  and  tortured 

with  the  bitterest  agonies  till  the  Day  of  Judgment^  <  see  for  a  rnu 

How  far  this  early  creed  retained  its  hold  amcmg  the  ^^r^^i  ^ 
Persians  in  the  days  of  the  Captivity,  is  not  known,  and  ij  ^^^y^ 
there  are  no  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  Jews  were  in- 
debted to  it,  to  any  great  extent,  for  the  development  of 
their  theology.  The  unity  of  Jehovah  was  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  dualism  of  the  Persian  system.*  The  Jewish 
conception  of  Satan,  like  that  of  the  resurrection,  has  its 
roots  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  development  of 
both  may  be  traced.  The  doctiiAe  of  the  resurrection, 
indeed,  seems  hardly  to  have  been  among  the  old  Persian 
popular  beliefe,  though  found  in  one  place  in  the  Avesta. 
Jewish  ideas  respecting  angels,  good  and  bad,  no  doubt 
received  an  impulse  from  those  of  the  Persians,**  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  relation  between  the  two  theologies  was  mainly 
that  of  independent  similarity  in  some  details.^  « SMDmmnnna 

But  while  the  Jew  borrowed  very  little  from  Persian   in^schcnkois* 

•'  Bible-Lexicon. 

sources,  the  exile,  partly  under  Persian  rule,  the  two  hundred 
years  of  Persian  supremacy  in  Judea,  and  the  lasting  con- 
nection between  the  Jews  of  the  East  and  their  brethren  in 
Palestine,  must  have  created  a  deep  interest,  on  both  sides, 
in  faiths  which  had  so  much  in  common. 

The  extent  to  which  Parsism  had  spread  in  the  East,  in 
the  days  of  Christ,  cannot  be  known,  but  it  had  doubtless 
diffused  itself,  more  or  less,  by  the  movements  of  men  in 
these  troublous  times,  over  many  regions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  knowledge  of  Judaism  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  Palestine.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Jewish 
nation  had  never  returned  from  Babylon,  but  remained,  in 
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mmunities,  spread  over  the  surface  of  that  erapire. 
jlity  to  their  faith  was  proved  by  their  having 
the  colony  at  Jerusalem  till  it  no  longer  needed 
.•  They  looked  to  the  Temple  as  their  religious 
itributed  largely  to  its  funds,  and  received  their 
5al  instructions  from  its  authorities.  The  Baby- 
w  prided  himself  on  the  purity  of  his  descent. 
Hebrews  of  Judea  boasted  they  were,  compared 
F  other  countries,  the  Babylonian  Hebrew  claimed 
le  Judean — "like  pure  flour  compared  to  dough." 
>ylon,  the  Jew  had  spread  through  every  region 
LSt,  and  wherever  he  went  he  became  a  zealous 
f  of  his  faith.  Various  causes  had  led  to  the 
B  dispersion  in  the  West,  with  the  same  result, 
ber  of  proselytes  gained,  over  the  world,  by  this 
la,  was  incredible.  The  West  was  as  full  of  Jews 
ist  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Africa,  had  a 
ah  population.  To  use  the  words  of  Josephus,  the 
globe  was  so  fuU  of  Jews,  that  there  was  scarcely 
of  the  Rom&n  empire  where  they  might  not  be 
The  great  synagogue  at  Alexandria  was  so  large 
e  can  believe  the  Talmud,®  the  Hazan,  or  Reader, 
tke  use  of  a  handkerchief,  as  a  signal,  when  the 
ion  were  to  repeat  their  "Amen." 
ital  proofs  of  the  success  of  Jewish  proselytism  are 
Cicero,  And  Horace,  Juvenal,  Tacitus,^  and 
ike  give  vent  to  the  irritation  everywhere  felt,  at 
bers  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  thus  won  over,  to 

Y  regarded  as  a  hateful  superstition.  Exemption 
itary  service  granted  to  the  Jews,  trade  privi- 

Y  specially  enjoyed,  marriage,  and  other  induce- 
relled  the  list  of  proselytes  in  every  part.  "  The 
faith,"  says  Seneca, ^^  "is  now  received  over 
id:   the  conquered  have  given  laws  to  the  con- 

"This  race,"  says  Dio  Cassius,^^  "has  been  re- 
checked  by  the   Romans,   yet  it  has  increased 

jT,  so  that  it  has  assumed  the  greatest  boldness." 
tells  us^^  that  in  Antioch  a  great  multitude  of 

ere  constantly  coming  forward  as  proselytes.    Still 
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further  east,  it  was  the  same,  for  St.  Luke^  records  that  char  xi. 
proselytes  dironged  to  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem  from  provinces  »  Act*  s.  t-is 
of  the  empire,  north  of  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  Pontus, 
Asia,  Phrygia,  Pamphylia,  Cappadocia,  and  from  Rome 
itself;  from  its  southern  territories,  such  as  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Crete,  and  the  parts  of  Libya  about  Cyrene,  and  from  its 
eastern  extremities,  and  even  from  lands  beyond — Meso- 
potamians,  Parthians,  Medes,  and  Elamites,— dwellers  in 
the  vast  re^ons  reaching  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gulf^  on  the  north  and  south,  and  even  further  to 
the  east    The  influence  of  Judaism  extended  into  all  lands. 

Among  the  Jewish  ideas  diffused  far  and  near  by  this 
universal  agency,  none  would  find  so  easy  and  wide  a 
circulation  as  that  which,  above  all  others,  filled  the  mind 
and  heart  of  every  Jew  in  that  age — ihe  expected  appear- 
ance of  a  great  prince,  of  whom  they  spoke  as  the  Mesdah 
or  "Anointed,"  No  indication  of  popular  feeling  can  be 
more  sure  than  that  supplied  by  the  literature  of  a  period ; 
and  Jewish  literature,  from  the  date  of  Daniel  to  the  age  of 
Christ,  was  more  and  more  completely  Messianic.  The 
Book  of  Enoch,  the  Jewish  Sibylline  books,  the  Psalter  of 
Solomon,  the  Ascension  of  Moses,  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah, 
the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan,  and  other  writings  of  later  Judaism,  strove  to 
sustain  and  rouse  the  nation,  in  those  dark  days,  by  pro- 
phetic anticipations  of  Messianic  deliverance.  Burning  hope 
glows  through  them,  like  fire  through  clouds,  revealing  the 
feverish  concentration  of  heart  and  thought  of  all  Israel  on 
this  one  grand  expectation. 

The  restlessness  of  Judea  was  only  another  symptom 
of  this  universal  tendon  of  the  popular  mind.  Patriotic 
hatred  of  foreign  rule,  and  religious  zeal  against  the  intro- 
duction of  heathen  manners,  kept  the  country  in  a  continual 
ferment  This  was  heightened  at  every  festival  by  assur- 
ances of  the  Rabbis,  priests,  and  fanatical  "  prophets,"  that 
Jehovah  would  not  much  longer  endure  the  intrusion  of 
the  heathen  into  His  own  Land.  This  temper  of  the  people 
forced  Herod  to  erect  five  times  as  many  fortresses  in  Judea  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
as  were  required  in  Galilee ;"  and  yet,  in  spite  of  them,     JiS^i  41. 
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bbers  and  bandits  of  the  Judean  hills  never  ceased  to 
war  against  the  existing  government,  in  the  name  of 
ah.  Blind  superstition  reigned.  The  bigoted  masses 
continually  deceived  by  pretended  Messiahs,  who  led 
at  one  time/^  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  see  the  walls 
now  heathen  Jerusalem  fall  down  at  the  word  of  the 
et ;  at  another,  ^^  to  the  Jordan,  to  pass  through,  dry- 
like  their  fathers ;  at  a  third,  as  if  nothing  could  warn 
into  the  wilderness,  to  wait  for  the  signs  of  the  Son 
n  predicted  by  Daniel.^^  What  must  have  been  the 
jious  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things  on  the  multitudes 
ws  and  proselytes  from  every  country,  who  yearly 

1  Jerusalem  ?  Josephus,  perhaps  with  some  exaggera- 
:ells  us  that,  at  many  feasts,  there  were  not  less  than 
mUUons  of  pOgrims-^^  How  must  they  have  spread 
he  whole  earth  the  expectation  of  a  great  Jewish  king 
7BS  to  conquer  the  world  I  for  this  the  Messiah  was  to 
iplish.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Josephus,  Tacitus,  and 
tiius  should  record  the  fact,  though  the  Jewish  his- 

in  mean  flattery,  and  the  others  from  the  turn  oi 
I,  applied  it  to  Vespasian.® 
is,  therefore,  only  what  might  have  been  expected, 

St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  strangers  from  the  East 
soon  after  His  birth,  to  visit  the  infant  Jesus.  Any 
r  fancied  occasion,  which  might  lead  to  the  belief  that 
ince,  so  universally  looked  for,  had  actually  appeared, 
rell-nigh  certain  to  call  forth  such  an  incident 
3  simple  notice  given  us  throws  no  further  light  on 
earliest  pilgrims  from  the  great  Gentile  world,  than  is 
led  by  the  title  Magi,'  and  the  intimation .  that  they 
led  to  undertake  their  journey  to  Bethlehem  by  some 
jrious  appearances  in  the  heavens. 
3  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  had  been  established 
nmemorial  ages  in  the  East,  where  the  transparent 
jphere  reveals  the  splendours  of  the  universe,  both  by 
and  day,  with  a  glory  unknown  to  duller  regions.  In 
wrhen  science  was  yet  unknown,  and  motion  was  every- 

2  assumed  as  the  result  of  inherent  life,  it  was  almost 
^ble  to  regard  the  sun  as  the  lord  of  day,^^  and  the 
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moon  and  stars  as  ruling  the  night.  From  tl 
a  single  step  to  superstition.  "  Magic,"  as  Pr 
observes,^  "  is  the  physics  of  the  children  of 
the  first  step  towards  induction,  and  misl 
assuming  that  accidental,  or  independent, 
succession,  is  necessarily  cause  and  eflfect. 
men,  in  simple  ages,  jump  to  conclusions 
observations,  nor  is  the  power  of  slow  and  car^ 
tion,  firom  a  wide  range  of  facts,  attained,  1 
later. 

The  phenomena  of  the  daily  and  nightly  he 
very  early,  in  the  East,  to  a  belief  in  astrolog 
scientific  faculty  being  yet  wauting  which  w< 
develop  that  illusive  science  into  astronomy 
age,  it  raised  alchemy  into  chemistry.  The  s 
posed,  then,  as  they  have  been  till  recent  tir 
supreme  influence  over  human  life  and  the  co 
and  fi-om  this  belief  a  vast  system  of  imagim 
elaborated.  The  special  power  of  each  star,  £ 
junction  with  others,  over  health  and  sickness 
trouble,  life  or  death,  the  aftairs  of  nations,  a 
mena  of  nature,  was  supposed  to  have  been  di 
this  power  Was  believed  t<o  affect  the  future 
present.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  lived  in  i 
before  Christ,  says  of  the  astrologers  of  th 
think  the  noblest  study  is  that  of  the  five  stars 
which  they  call  interpreters.  This  name  tb 
because  other  stars  do  not  wander  like  the 
fixed  course,  while  these  have  paths  of  their 
diet  things  to  be,  thus  interpreting  to  men  1 
gods.  For  they  say  that  they  portend  some  ' 
rising,  others  by  their  setting,  and  still  oi 
colour,  to  those  who  study  them  diligently 
time,  they  say  they  foretell  the  violence 
another  the  excess  of  rains  or  of  heat,  the 
comets,  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  earthq 
deed,  every  change  in  the  sky,  either  for 
reverse,  not  only  to  nations  and  districts,  bu 
common  people.  "^^    The  position  of  the  stars  s 
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cHAp.zi.  was  held  to  determine  its  future  fate  or  fortune,  and,  lience, 
to  cast  nativities,  early  became  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  astrologers.* 

This  science  was  very  early  cultivated  among  the  races 
inhabiting  the  Mesopotamian  plains.  Like  all  higher  know- 
ledge in  simple  times,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  priestly  caste, 
known  as  Magi,  a  word  which  seems  of  Aryan  derivation.^ 
This  order  flourished  among  the  Medes,  Babylonians,  and 
Persians,  but  it  is  chiefly  famous  in  connection  with  Persia, 
and  seems  as  if  it  had  risen  among  the  Arj'^an  races,  and 
had  only  mingled  as  a  foreign  element  in  the  Semitic  civili- 
zation of  Babylon.* 

We  first  meet  the  title  as  that  of  one  of  the  Chaldean 
officials  sent  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem — ^the  Rab- 
«  «  sn  JOT.     mag,^^  or  head  of  the  Magi ;  and  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,*^  we 
«  v^t.i'^  Ap^  *^^  ^^^^  divided  into  five  classes,  as  the  astrologers  and 
^  dream  interpreters  of  Babylon.    Their  origin,  however,  iden- 

tified them  with  the  purer  faith  of  Persia,  much  more  than 
with  a  corrupt  idolatry,  and  hence  they  especially  flourished 
under  the  Persian  rule.  In  later  times  the  name  lost  its 
early  prestige,  fi'om  the  growth  of  lower  magical  arts,  prac- 
tised as  the  order  degenerated,  so  that,  in  the  New  Testament, 
it  is  applied,  excepting  in  the  case  of  those  who  came  to 
visit  the  infant  Saviour,  only  to  two  "  sorcerers  " — Simon 
»  Act«8.»;w.  Magus,  and  one  Bar-Jesus.^ 

Soon  after  the  presentation  of  our  Lord  in  the  Temple,  a 
strange  report  spread  through  Jerusalem.     Members  of  the 
old  priestly  caste  of  Persia  had  *'  come  from  the  East,"  in- 
quiring where  they  could  find  a  new-born  King  of  the  Jews, 
••See  a  flue      whosc  staT,  tjiey  said,  they  had  seen  in  the  East.^*    It  was 
hcSmacher  qultc  iu  kccpiug  with  Jewish  belief  to  find  indications  of 
ivt-oigtStt^'.    great  events  in  the  appearances  of  the  heavens,  for  their 
ancient  Scriptures  spoke  of  a  star  that  should  come  out  of 
»»  Numb.  24. 17.  Jacob,^  Biid  they  had  long  referred  the  prophecy  to  theii 
expected  Messiah.     It  was,  indeed,  universally  believed  that 
extraordinary  events,   especially  the   birth  and  death   of 
great  men,  were  heralded  by  appearances  of  stars,  and  still 
more  of  comets,  or  by  conjunctions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
•  stiei.  cwi.  88.  Thus  Suetonius  tells  us*^  that  at  the  death  of  Caesar  '^a  hmry 
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star  shone  continuonsly  for  seven  days,   rising  about  the    ohap.  xl 
eleventh  hour,"  and  Josephns  relates^  that  for  a  whole  year  «  jo^Bau.  jua 
before  the  fell  of  Jerusalem  a  star,  in  the  shape  of  a  sword — 
doubtless  a  comet — ^hung  over  the  doomed  city.^    A  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  after  Christ's  birth,^  a  false  Messiah,  in  «  aj>.  m,  131. 
Hadrian's  reign,  assumed  the  title  of  Bar-Cochba*^  ^ — '^  the  son  »  Kaa^a-a 
of  the  star" — ^in  allusion  to  the  star  to  come  out  of  Jacob. 
The  Jews  had  already,  long  before  Christ's  day,  dabbled  in 
astrology,  and  the  various  forms  of  magic  which  became 
connected  with  it.     They  were  skilled  in  mysterious  combi- 
nations of  letters  and  numbers,  which  they  used  as  talismans 
and  amulets,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and 
bring  frightful  curses  when  wished,  and  they  even  affirmed 
that  some  of  their  spells  could  draw  the  moon  from  heaven 
or  open  the  abyss  beneath  the  earth.*^    Such  practices  dated  »  BawtnOk, 
among  them  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.    B^i^hta,  l 
They  were  much  given  to  cast  horoscopes  from  the  numerical 
value  of  a  name.     Everywhere  through  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  Jewish  magicians,  dream  expounders,  and  sorcerers, 
were  found.^^   Josephus^  ascribes  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  «  jar.  s»c  ti 
from  Rome  to  the  acts  of  impostors  of  this  kind.     Nor  did  »  Am"^.  s 
their  superstition  stop  here.      They  were  skilled  in  the    ciie^^^^"" 
mystenes  of  astrology  itself.      "The  planets  give  wisdom    oeaowchi. 
and   riches,"   says    the    Talmud,   and    it  adds,   in  other 
passages, — "The  life  and  portion   of  children    hang  not 
on  righteousness,  but  on  their  star."     "  The  planet  of  the 
day  has  no  virtue,  but  the  planet  of  the  hour  (of  nativity) 
has  much.    Thpse  who  are  bom  under  the  sun  are  beau* 
tiful  and  noble-looking,  frank  and  open ;  those  bom  under 
Venus,  rich  and  amatory ;  under  Mercury,  strong  in  memory 
and  wise;   under  the  moon,  feeble  and  inconstant;  under 
Jupiter,  just;  imder  Mars,  fortunate."     "The  calculation 
of  the  stars  is  the  joy  of  the  Rabbi,"  says  the  Pirke  Aboth. 
In  another  passage,  indeed,  a  Rabbi  teUs  an  inquirer  that 
"  there  is  no  planet  that  rules  Israd,"  but  the  explanation 
added  shows  a  pride  that  only  a  Jew  could  express — "The 
sons  of  Israel  are  themselves  stars."      Many  Rabbis  gave  i»  Bnit©rr,  i^ 
themselves  to  astrology.^  oSwf ' 

Belief  in  the  influence  of  the  stars  oyer  Ufe  and  death,  and    ^•Jjjj^^^^^ 
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he  birth  of  great  men,  survived^ 
Chaucer  abounds  in  allusions  to  it. 
ain  and  the  pestilence  of  1348  and 
^  conjunction  of  Saturn  with  other 
of  Lawes  Tale®^  he  says : — 

ly  a  wynter  therbyfore, 
deth  of  Ector  and  Achilles^ 
iu8,  er  they  were  i-bore ; 
heb^s,  and  of  Ercoles, 
'umas,  and  of  Socrates 

Is  us — 

re  are  no  comets  seen; 

es  bkze  forth  the  death  of  princes;*** 

.'s  funeral  is  made  to  say — 

g  change  of  time  and  states, 
ystal  tresses  in  the  sky, 
icourge  the  bad  revolting  stars 
ated  unto  Henry's  death."*^ 

hat  led  the  Magi  to  undertake  their 
here  stated.^®  That  successive  eon- 
ts  in  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  Pisces, 
le  Jews  to  be  that  in  which  a  similar 
fore  the  birth  of  Moses,  and  in  which 
before  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,^ 
e  attention  of  men  to  whom  the 
were  revelations  from  heaven,  was 
SB  they  had  heard  in  their  own 
pressed  by  Jews,  and  traced  to  the 
d  of  their  own  caste,  and  from  their 
ddition  to  such  significant  facts,  at 
e  looking  for  a  great  Jewish  prince, 
after,  nothing  could  be  more  in 
to  whom  such  phenomena  were  the 
et  out  to  pay  homage  to  the  new- 
ule  the  world. 

le  Magi  arrived,  Herod,  now  an  old 
the  last  stages  of  disease,  but  ytob 
lid  of  attempts  against  his  throne 
e  wet  with  the  blood  of  his  best- 
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loved  Tfife,  his  sons,  his  benefactor,  and  of  the  flower  of  the    (mas.tl 

nation,  murdered  to  make  it  secure.     Like  our  own  William 

the  Conqueror,  or  Henry   VIII.,   or   like  Alexander  the 

Great,  or  Nero,  or  Tiberius,  his  character  had  grown  darker 

in  his  later  years,  and  now,  in  his  old  age,  he  sat  alone  in  his 

Hew  palace,   amidst  splendour  of  architecture   greater  if 

possible  than  that  of  the  Temple,  lonely,  hated  and  hating, 

his  subjects  waiting  impatiently,  in  veiled  rebellion,  for  his 

death.     In  his  own  court,  shortly  before,  a  plot  had  been 

discovered  which  had  filled  all  Jerusalem  with  commotion. 

The  Pharisees,  to  the  number  of  6,000,  had  refused  to  take 

the  oath  pf  allegiance,  and  their  leaders,  whom  the  people 

believed  gifted  with  the  power  of  prophecy,  had  gone  the 

length  of  asserting,  that  God  had  determined  that  Herod 

and  his  family  should  be  speedily  driven  from  the  throne, 

to  make  way  for  the  Messiah.     To  secure  the  fulfilment  of 

this  prediction,  the  influence  of  their  firm  supporter,  the 

wife  of  Pheroras,  his  brother,  was  used,  to  carry  the  plot 

inside  the  palace,  among  the  ladies  of  the  court     Bagoas, 

the  eunuch,  as  most  easily  approached,  from  his  connection 

with  the  harem,  was  made  their  tool,  and,  with  him,  a  youth 

named  Carus,  the  loveliest  person  of  his  day,  but  loathsomely 

immoral.     Bagoas  was  won  over  to  believe  that  he  would 

be  the  father  of  the  coming  Messicdi,^  but  Herod  found  out »  AiiirT!Lf.ft 

the  whole,   and  the  conspiracy  was    quenched  in    blood. 

No  wonder  that,  as  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  '*  he  was  troubled, 

and  all  Jerusalem  with  him,"  when  the  news  spread  of 

strangers  having  comie  on  such  an  errand  as  that  of  the 

Magi.     To  Herod  their  arrival  was  a  fresh  cause  of  jealous 

terror :  to  Jerusalem  a  possible  ground  of  hope. 

Herod  had  often  before  shown  the  craft  bred  by  habitual 
suspicion,  and  was  too  clever  to  take  any  rash  steps  now. 
Summoning  the  heads  of  the  priesthood  and  the  "  scribes  " 
to  his  palace,  he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should  be 
bom. 

Je^dsh  theology  had  already  determined,  correctly,  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  of  the  stock  of  Judah,  which  had 
fit)m  the  first  challenged  the  headship  of  the  tribes,  and 
had  been  supreme  since  Ephraim's  captivity  in  As?"9ia^«  b.o.wi 
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►^XL    It  boasted  of  David,  the  ancestor  and  the  prototype  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  words  of  Jacob  that  the  "sceptre"  should 
"not  depart  from  it,  until  Shiloh  come,"  or,  as  it  may  be  trans- 
lated, from  the  Greek  version,"^  "  till  he  comes  to  whom  the 
dominion  belongs,"  had  long  been  understood  to  refer  to  the 
Messiah.     "  How  fair  is  the  King  Messiah,"  says  the  Targum** 
je™.  on  the  passage,^  "  who  will  rise  from  the  house  of  Judah  1 " 
la  8.   The  words  of  Zechariah,**  "  The  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  visited 
the  house  of  Judah,  and  hath  made  them  as  his  goodly 
horse  in  the  battle,"  are  also  applied  by  another  Targum  to 
tan       the  Messiah.^   "A  king  will  rise  from  the  children  of  Jesse, "^ 
ten      says  the  same  Targum  elsewhere,  "  and  the  Messiah  will  spring 
fix)m  his  children's  children."    Hence  "the  Son  of  David" 
was  a  constant  name  for  this  expected  Prince. 

As  a  descendant  of  David,  Bethlehem,  David's  town,  was 

naturally  regarded  as  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  hence  the 

«.«.     passage  in  Micah,  adduced  by  the  priests  and  scribes,^  is  also 

itoiflo.  q^ot^d  by  the  Targums.*^     "  An  Arab  said  to  a  Jew  at  his 

plough,"  says  the  Talmud,*^   "  ^  Your  Messiah   is   bom ! ' 

.i\.%;    <  What  is  his  name  ?'  asked  the  Jew.    *  Menahem,  the  son  of 

''•       Hezekiah.'     ^  Where  was  he  born  ?  '  asked  the  Jew  again. 

'In  the  king's  castle  at  Bethlehem  Judah,'  answered  the 

Arab." 

Long  before  the  birth  of  Christy  it  had  been  felt  that  the 
time  for  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  was  fulfilled,  and  his  non- 
appearance even  led  to  the  fanciful  idea  that  he  was  already 
born,  but  kept  himself  hidden  in  some  unknown  part.  "  We 
know  this  man  whence  he  is,"  said  the  Jews,  long  after,  of 
Jesus,  "but  when  the  Christ  cometh,  no  man  knoweth 
7.r.  whence  He  isl"^  "Thou,  0  anointed  one  of  Israel,"  cries 
ten       the  Targum,*^  "  Thou  who  art  hidden  on  account  of  the 

sins  of  the  people  of  Zion,  Thine  shall  be  the  kingdom  I" 
24. 17  The  prophecy  of  Balaam^^  had  led  to  the  same  belief  among 
the  Jews,  as  amongst  the  Eastern  Magi — that  a  great  star 
would  appear  in  heaven  when  the  Messiah  came.  "  When 
ron  the  Messiah  is  to  be  revealed,"  says  the  book  Sohar,^^®  "a 
star  will  rise  in  the  east,  shining  in  great  brightness,  and 
seven  other  stars  round  it  will  fight  against  it  on  every 
side."     "  A  star  wiU  rise  in  the  east  which  is  the  star  of  the 
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Messiah,  and  will  remain  in  the  east  fifteen  days."**    The    char  n. 


Pcsithft 
!M)tartAoa 


rising  of  Bar-Cochba^  "  the  son  of  the  star,"  was  a  terrible  "" 
illustration  of  this  belie£  Num.  24.11. 

To  hear  of  Magi  coming  from  the  East — ^the  country  erf 
Balaam,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  caste,  announcing  the 
appearance  <rf  the  star  of  the  Messiah,  which  they  them- 
selves expected,  was,  hence,  fitted  to  rouse  the  Rabbinical 
world  of  Jerusalem  to  the  highest  excitement.  They  had 
ah^eady  a  wondrous  estimate  of  the  great  soothsayer,  for 
Philo,  a  contemporary  of  Christ,  speaks  of  him  as  "  famous 
for  his  gift  of  prophecy."  "  He  was  skilled,"  says  he,  "in 
every  branch  of  the  black  art.  He  had  learned  the  greatest 
names  (names  of  angels  and  of  God,  to  be  used  in  magic), 
through  his  knowledge  of  the  ^ht  of  birds,  and  did  much 
that  was  wonderful  by  their  means.  He  predicted  rain  in 
the  hottest  time  of  summer ;  heat  ajid  drought  in  the  midst 
of  winter;  unfruitfulness  when  the  fields  were  greenest; 
plenty  in  years  of  famine,  and  the  overflowing  or  drying  up 
of  streams ;  the  removal  of  pestilence ;  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  the  foretelling  of  which  got  hua  boundless  fame, 
whidi  spread  even  to  this."^^  The  Rabbis  believed,  indeed, 
that  Balaam  himself  wa3  a  Rabbi,  who  taught  disciples  the 
black  art,  and  that  the  Magi,  his  successors,  knew  his  pro-* 
phecy  of  the  star  of  the  Messiah,  through  the  tradition  oi 
his  schools.^ 

Having  learned  the  expected  birthplace  of  the  Messiah,  f^];5;[j^S"'" 
which  he  would  himself  have  known,  had  he  been  a  Jew  ^  ^'^^ 
and  not  an  Idumean,  Herod  sent  for  the  Magi  and  made 
every  inqmry,  under  the  pretext  that  he,  also,  wished  to  do 
homage  to  the  young  child.  But  very  difierent  thoughts 
were  in  his  heart  A  descendant  of  David  was  not  likely  to 
be  spared  by  the  man  who  had  murdered  the  last  of  the 
Asmoneans.P  The  hope  of  the  world  was  not  to  perish  thus, 
however,  for  the  Magi  having  paid  their  visit  to  Bethlehem,' 
and  presented  gifts  to  Him,  as  all  Easterns  do  when  they 
come  before  princes  or  the  great,  a  dream,  sent  from  above, 
led  them  to  return  to  their  own  country  without  revisiting 
Jerusalem. 

Balked  in  his  purpose  so  far,  Herod  was  not  the  man 
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(gAP.xL  to  stop  at  half- measures.  A  few  murders  more  were 
nothing.  The  most  thorough  precautions  must  be  taken. 
A  band  of  soldiers  was  therefore  sent  to  Bethlehem  with 
orders  to  kill  every  male  child  near  the  supposed  age  of  the 
infant  he  dreaded.  Josephus  is  silent  about  this  slaughter, 
but  this  needs  not  surprise  us,  for  what  was  a  single  deed  of 
blood,  in  a  mountain  village,  among  the  crimes  of  Herod? 
Nor  is  it  alone  in  the  omissions  of  the  historian,  for  his 
whole  history  of  the  centuries  after  the  Return  omits  far 
more  than  it  teUs.^ 

Joseph  and  Mary  had  left  Bethlehem  before  this  tragedy, 
and  had  fled  to  the  friendly  shelter  of  Egypt,  at  a  warning 
divinely  given.  How  long  they  remained  there  is  not 
known.  All  Palestine  was  under  Herod,  so  that  he  could 
have  reached  them  in  any  part  of  it,  but  in  Egypt  the 
fugitives  were  safe.  It  was,  moreover,  almost  another 
Judea,  for  the  favour  shown  to  their  race  by  the  Ptolemies 
had  induced  as  many  as  a  million  of  Jews  to  settle  in  the 
Nile  valley,  and  of  the  five  quarters  of  Alexandria,  with 
«  Kefm*8  Jan  300,000  frcc  citizcns,  Jews  occupied  more  than  two.^    They 

*ii-  had  had  a  temple  of  their  own  at  Leontopolis,  in  the  Delta, 

for  about  160  years,  though  they  preferred  to  go  up  to  that 
at  Jerusalem ;  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  had 
already  widely  taken  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  original,  had 
been  made  in  Egypt,  and  the  Egyptian  Rabbis,  by  their 
efforts  to  turn  Judaism  into  a  philosophic  system  which 
should  win  it  the  favour  of  the  cultivated  Romans  and 
Greeks,  had  founded  a  new  school  of  Jewish  theology, 
which  was,  hereafter,  to  influence  even  Christianity. 

It  has  been  usual  to  suppose  that  Herod  died'in  the  spring 
of  the  year  750 — ^that  is,  within  a  few  months  after  the  birth 
of  Christ.  But  there  seem  to  be  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  he  lived  till  753.' 
••  A.ntxTiLe.i.  Josephus^^  says  that  he  died  shortly  before  the  Passover, 
and  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  happened  not  long  before. 
In  the  year  750  such  an  eclipse  happened  on  the  13th  of 
March ;  but  if  he  died  at  the  end  of  that  month,  or  in  April, 
there  must  have  been  a  crowding  of  events  into  the  short 
interval,  beyond  what  seems  possible. 
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It  appears,  however,  that  there  was  an  eclipse  o 
on  the  night  of  January  the  10th,  in  the  year  75 
urged*^   that  this  suifca  the  facts  much  better, 
three  months  instead  of  one  for  the  incidents  me 
Josephus,  even  if  Christ  were  bom  three  years  la1 
leaving  ample  time  for  those  related  by  Matthew 
A  passage  has  been  found  in  a  Calendar  of  the  Fe 
Talmud^  which  seems  to  support  this  later  date. 
Shebet  (or  24th  of  January)  is  a  day  of  double  g< 
as  the  day  of  the  death  of  Herod  and  of  Jann< 
joy  before  God  when  the  wicked  are  taken  from  t 
If  this  be  right,  the  eclipse  happened  on  the  10th  c 
Herod's  death  on  the  24th,  and  there  was  ample 
April^  for  the  burial  and  all  that  followed,  which 
required  weeks. 

If,  then,  Herod  had  yet  nearly  three  years  t 
the  birth  of  Christ,  Joseph  and  Maiy  must  hav< 
Egypt  that  length  of  time.  Nor  would  it  be 
Joseph  to  find  support,  as  the  different  classes 
workmen  in  Egypt  were  associated  in  guilds,*^  "v 
tained  those  out  of  employment,  much  as  trades' 
now.  The  goldsmiths,  the  silversmiths,  the  nail-] 
needle-makers,  the  coppersmiths,  and  the  weavers,  a 
mentioned  aa  being  banded  together  in  such  a 
which  supported  any  stranger  of  their  respective  c: 
found  work.  The  workers  in  wood,  in  all  proba 
such  a  union  as  well ;  and  Joseph,  moreover,  th< 
a  carpenter  in  the  Gospels,  may  have  been  more,  f 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  worker  in  wood  < 
waggon  smith  and  other  occupations  as  well.^  In 
sense,^^  it  may  mean,  indeed,  any  kind  of  trade 
cutting  instruments,  and  is  used  indifferently  of 
metal,  wood,  or  stone.^^ 

Egypt,  though  thus  filled  with  a  Jewish  popu 
however,  no  land  for  Joseph  and  Mary,  nor,  at 
the  infant  Jesus.  Neither  the  Greek  inhabits 
towns  and  cities,  nor  the  Egyptian  peasantry, 
fiieudly  to  the  strangers  who,  in  hundreds  of 
intruded  into  the  Nile  Valley.    The  old  hatred  I 
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>f  Mizraim  and  the  sons  of  Israel  seemed  still,  in  some 
ire,  to  survive  on  both  sides.     The  Jews  hated  the 
Lian    priesthood,    with  its  worthless    secrets  and  its 
lous  symbols,  and  prided  themselves,  as  the  prophets 
one  of  old,  on  their  purer  faith.     They  saw,  in  Egypt^ 
acarnation   of  the   most  corrupt  heathenism.      The 
and,  "  Thou  shalt  make  no  likeness  or  graven  image," 
owhere  mocked  to  such  an  extent  as  on  the  banks  of 
ile.     Even  Philo  makes  the  remark  that  the  Egyptian 
3n  is  the  most  grovelling  of  all  forms  of  idolatry,  since 
not  look  to  the  heavens  for  objects  of  worship,  but  to 
arth,  and  the  slime  of  the  Nile,  with  its  creatures.® 
hus  derides  the  system  which  worshipped  crocodiles 
ipes,  vipers  and  cats;  and  even  the  Roman  Juvenal 
d  at  a  race  who  grew  their  divinities  in  their  kitchen 
m.    The  Apostle  Paul  evidently  had  Egyptian  heathen- 
n  his  mind  when  he  speaks  of  idolatry  as  running  to 
ibul  license   of  changing  the  image  of  the  invisible 
into  the  likeness  of  men,   of  birds,   of  four-footed 
3,  and  creeping  things.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Jews 
'ed  from  the  traditional  hatred  of  their  race  by  the 
ttians,   in   the  repetition   of   scandals    and    shameful 
cmies   against  them,    which  had  survived    since  the 
[us.      It  was  said  that  the  children  of  Israel,  whom 
s  led  out  of  Egypt,  were  lepers,  whom  Pharaoh  had 
;hed  from  the  country ;  and  Greeks  and  natives,  catching 
e  bitter  slander,  strove  which  should  turn  it,  and  others 
Qy  contemptupus,  with  most  eflfect,  against  their  Jewish 
«r-citizens,  whom  all  equally  disliked.     The  very  fact 
the  Romans  had  granted  special  favours  to  the  Jews, 
that  they  were  rivals  in  trade,  was,  indeed,  itself  suf- 
it  to  account  for  such  an  attitude  of  acrid  raillery  and 
eciation.     Things  had  at  last  come  to  open  rupture,  and 
Jewish  community  of  Alexandria  looked  forward  only 
Ltimate  expulsion  and  ruin.^    It  is  no  wonder,  there- 
that  Joseph  and  Mary  sought  to  return  as  soon  as 
ible  to  their  own  coimtry. 

le  Apocryphal  Gospels  are  fuU  of  extraordinary  miracles 
ight  by  the  infant  Jesus  while  in  Egjrpt,  and  of  legends 
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respecting  him  and  Mary,  but  none  of  them  are  worth  re-    ohari 
producing.     Memphis  is  commonly  given  as  the  place  where 
Joseph  settled,  and  his  stay  is  variously  stated  as  having 
lasted  three  years,  two,  or  only  one.^  "  ^^' 

The  star  and  the  Magi  have  naturally  given  rise  to  many 
legends.  The  country^  the  number,  and  the  names  of  the  illus- 
trious visitors  are  as  entirely  passed  over  by  the  Apocrypha 
as  by  the  Gospels,  but  later  tradition  abundantly  atones  for 
the  omission.  They  were  said  to  be  the  kings  of  Sheba  and 
Seba,  in  Arabia,  come  to  ofBer  gifts  to  His  light  and  to  the 
brightness  of  His  rising,^  but  Persia,  Chaldea,  Ethiopia,  and  ••  J«w»«« 
India,  have  each  had  their  advocates.  It  is  equally  undeter- 
mined in  the  legends,  whether  they  were  Jews  or  heathen, 
though  most  of  the  fathers  favour  the  idea  that  they  were 
the  latter,  and  the  Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infency^  represents  *  oupe.? 
them  as  worshipping  fire,  and  as  referring  to  a  prophecy  of 
Zoroaster  respecting  the  Messiah.  Their  three  gifts  led  to 
the  fancy  that  they  themselves  were  only  three  in  number, 
which  was  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  three  divisions  of 
the  earth  as  then  known,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  spoken  of  as  twelve,  to  correspond 
with  the  Apostles,  and  their  names  given,  with  the  special 
gift  which  each  presented.  Their  kingdoms  also  are  men- 
tioned, and  their  very  ages,  which  are  made  to  represent 
youth,  manhood,  and  grey  hairs.  Bede,  indeed,  is  able  to 
tell  us  that  Melchior  was  an  old  man,  with  long  white 
hair,  and  a  sweeping  beard,  and  that  he  gave  the  gold  as  to 
a  king ;  that  Caspar  was  a  beardless  youth,  with  a  ruddy 
face,  and  that  he  presented  the  frankincense,  as  a  gift 
worthy  the  God;  while  Balthasar  was  a  swarthy  strong- 
bearded  man,  and  gave  the  myrrh  for  the  burial.  In  the 
cathedral  at  Cologne,  visitors  may  yet  see  the  supposed  skulls 
of  the  three,  set  in  jewels,  and  exhibited  in  a  great  gilded 
shrine.  They-  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Bishop 
Reinald  of  Cologne  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Imagination  has  been  equally  busy  with  the  star.     The 
Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy^  says  it  was  an  angel  in  the  "  oht^i 
form  of  a  star,  and  several  of  the  Fathers  were  of  the  same 
opinion.     Origen  believed  it  to  have  been  a  comet.     One 
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OHAP.XL  tradition  is  beautiful  In  the  farthest  East,  it  says,  lived  a 
people  who  had  a  book  which  bore  the  name  of  Seth,  and 
in  this  was  written  the  appearance  of  the  star  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  offering  of  gifts  to  Him.  This  book  was 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  generation  after  genera- 
tion. Twelve  men  were  chosen  who  should  watch  for  the 
star,  and  when  one  died,  another  waa  chosen  in  his  place. 
These  men,  in  the  speech  of  the  land,  were  called  Magi. 
They  went,  each  year,  after  the  wheat-harvest,  to  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  which  was  called  the  Mountain  of  Victory.  It 
had  a  cave  in  it,  and  was  pleasant  by  its  springs  and  trees. 
At  last  the  star  appeared,  and  in  it  the  form  of  a  little  child,' 
and  over  him  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  and  the  star  itself  spoke 
to  them,  and  told  them  to  go  to  Judea.  For  two  years, 
which  was  the  time  of  their  journey,  the  star  moved  before 
them,  and  they  wanted  neither  food  nor  drink.  Gregory  of 
Tours^^  adds  that  the  star  sank,  at  last,  into  a  spring  at 
Bethlehem,  where  he  himself  had  seen  it,  and  where  it  still 
may  be  seen,  but  only  by  pure  maidens.'* 

The  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  was  written  for  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  Palestine,^^  has  for  its  primary  aim  the  proof 
that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah,  and  as  nothing  would 
weigh  so  much  in  the  minds  of  men  trained  in  Jewish  ideas, 
as  evidences  from  their  own  Scriptures,  it  aboimds  with 
quotations  from  them  to  show  how  prophecy  was  fulfilled 
in  our  Saviour.  There  are  five  such  quotations  in  the  first 
two  chapters,  some  of  which  would  not  perhaps  have  struck 
us,  of  themselves,  as  primarily  bearing  on  the  Messiah.  In 
Christ's  day,  a  system  of  allegorizing  was  in  vogue  with  the 
Rabbis  of  the  various  Jewish  schools,  as  it  afterwards  came 
to  be  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  this,  though  familiar  to 
those  for  whom  the  Gospel  was  first  written,  is  not  so  much 
so  to  us.  How  far,  in  some  cases,  it  is  intended  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  passages  quoted,  originally  referred  to  the 
events  to  which  they  are  applied,  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  controversy,  for  the  sacred  writers  themselves  evidently 
intend  them  to  be  understood,  in  some  instances,  as  a  divine 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  but,  in  others,  only  as  an  illustration 
n  Heraoft  rrii.  aud  paTaUcL    Pcrhaps  the  rule  laid  down  by  Tholuck^^  is  as 
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^*  Where  parallels  are  adduced  in  the    chap.xl 
he,   "  from  the  Old,  whether  it  be  in 
I,  or  in  institutions  or  events,  it  is  to 
n  general,  that  the  intention  was  we 
divinely  designed.^    On  the  contrary,  »  Aa  in  Matt  i 
IS  for  example,  Matthew  ii.  17,  where    u-ii?,'*!;. 
light  be  fulfilled'    is    not  used,   but 
e  the  sacred  writer  is  to  be  regarded 
>m  of  his  day,  by  expressing  his  own 
of  Scripture.* 
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ky  of  telling  the  story  of  a  life  like 
a  man  and  yet  divine,  one  having 
eaven  and  in  earth/  and  yet  like 
except  sin,^  is  at  once  evident,  on 
led,  it  is  not  so  much  difficult  as 
Lch  conditions  demand,  for  human 
hend  the  created,  not  the  Creator. 
i  thick  darkness ;  no  eye  hath  seen 
r  attributes  utterly  transcend  our 
3  Christ,  as  at  once  God  and  Man, 
Lons  which  we  may  himibly  receive, 
3,  explain,  nor  adequately  express, 
lighty,  but  frail  as  a  flower;  not 
lis  highest  wisdom,  a  child  on  the 
>t  omnipresent,  but  fixed  at  any 
inute  spot.  We  cannot  conceive 
ature  of  which  almighty  power, 
jence  are  attributes ;  far  less  present 
Is,  as  united  with  human  weakness 
Man  Christ  Jesus  may  be  realized. 
e  related ;  His  divine  powers  may 
jorded  exhibitions,  and  there  may 
ssion  of  His  highest  claims ;  but 
evitably,  as  a  whole,  be  that  of  the 
I  only.^ 

remind  the  reader  of  this  at  the 
ached,  to  prevent  misconceptions, 
verence  to  Jesus  Christ  as  "God 
)ut  the  mystery  of  a  nature  which 
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list  ever  remain  beyond  the  power   ohap.  xn. 

a  any  narrative  of  His  earthly  life. 

d's  death,  Joseph  determined  to 

I   the  intention   of  settling  per- 

On  reaching  Judea,  however,  and 

in  appointed  ethnarch,*  the  dread 

dly,  was  believed  to  be  the  most 

\  father  Herod, — ^the  tumults  and 

it  his  acoesaion,  and  the  chronic 

%  induced  him  to  choose  his  former 

lee,  instead. 

itill  under  the  rule  of  another  of 

)as — ^a  man  of  no  higher  principle 

hameless  life  abundantly  proved, 

led  into  violent  acts  towards  his 

iss  irritation  at  their  hands,  than 

at  those  of  the  fiercely  orthodox 

^ith   the  exception  of  the   dead 

lelaus  was  the  most  tyrannical  and 

Herod,  and  he  was  not  at  all  un- 

picious  cruelty  of  his  father,  which 

massacre,  should  any  hint  betray 

td  rival  to  his  dominions.    Herod 

[,  was  far  less  likely  to  trouble  him- 

f  the  throne  of  Judea,  a  province 

jmment.*    Thus,  Nazareth  became,  *  seynoid^ 

^  John  the 

before  the  commencement  of  our   Baptist,  48. 

L  of  the  infant  Jesus.    Here  He  was 

e,  except  part  of  its  last  few  years. 

le  hills,  which  extend  for  about  six 

)  of  El  Battauf  on  the  north,  and 

It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  latter, 

J  numerous  little  folds  or  bays  of 

ire  seen  wherever  the  hills  open.' 

rthern  side^  of  this  green  bay,  and  <  see  snrvey 

jteep,  and  rough,  mountain  path,    ^2jj£ 

lave  to  bring  their  harvests  labori-   ^'^• 


th,  on  camels,  mules,  and  donkeys.^  •  iwrjjd 

lestine   ^"^^ 
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OHAP.  xiL  is  at  it3  best,  he  will  be  charmed  by  the  bright  green  of  the 
plains  and  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  everywhere  lighting 
up  the  otherwise  barren  hills,  which,  at  best,  yield  scanty 
pasture  for  sheep  and  goats.  The  red  anemone  and  the 
pink  phlox  are  the  commonest;  rock  roses,  white  and  yellow, 
are  plentiful,  with  a  few  pink  ones,  the  cytisus  here  and 
there  covers  the  ground  with  golden  flowers,  and  the 
pink  convolvulus,  marigold,  wild  geranium,  and  red  tulip, 
are  varied  by  several  kinds  of  orchis — ^the  asphodel,  the 
wild  garlic,  mignonette,  salvia,  pimpernel,  and  white  or  pink 
cyclamen.  As  the  path  ascends,  the  little  fertile  valley 
beneath,  running  east  and  west,  gradually  opens  to  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  covered  with  fields  and 
gardens,  divided  by  cactus  hedges,  and  running  into  the 
hills  for  about  a  mile.®  Near  the  village,  beside  the  path- 
way, about  an  hour  from  Esdraelon,  is  a  spring,  from  which 
the  water  pours  from  several  taps  in  a  slab  of  paasonry,  falling 
into  a  trough  below,  for  camels,  horses,  asses,  and  cattle. 

The  distant  view  of  the  village  itseli^  in  spring,  is  beau- 
tiful. Its  streets  rise,  in  terraces,  on  the  hill-slopes,  towards 
the  north-west.  The  hills,  here  and  there  broken  into 
perpendicular  faces,  rise  above  it,  in  an  aniphitheatre  round, 
to  a  height  of  about  five  hundred  feet,  and  shut  it  in  from 
the  bleak  winds  of  winter.  The  flat-roofed  houses,  built  of 
the  yellowish-white  limestone  of  the  neighbourhood,  shine 
in  the  sun  with  a  dazzling  brightness,  from  among  gardens, 
and  fig-trees,  olives,  cypresses,  and  the  white  and  scarlet 
blossoms  of  the  orange  and  pomegranate.  A  mosque,  with 
its  graceful  minaret,  a  large  convent,  from  whose  gardens 
rise  tall  cypresses,  and  a  modest  church,  are  the  principal 
buildings.  The  streets  are  narrow,  poor,  and  dirty,  and 
the  shops  are  mere  recesses  on  each  side  of  them,  but  the 
narrowness  shuts  out  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  miniature 
shops  are  large  enough  for  the  local  trade.  Numbers  of 
dogs  which  belong  to  the  place,  and  have  no  owner,  lie 
about,  las  in  all  Eastern  towns.  Small  gardens,  rich  in  green 
clumps  of  olive-ti'ees  and  stately  palms,  break  the  mono- 
tonous yellow  of  the  rocks  and  houses,  while  doves  coo,  and 
birds  of  many  kinds  twitter,  in^  the  branches,  or  flit  across 
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the  open.  The  bright  colours  of  the  roller,  the  hoopoe,  the  oharxii 
sunbird,  or  the  bulbul,  catch  the  eye  as  one  or  other  darts 
swiftly  past,  and  many  birds  familiar  in  England  are  seen  or 
heard,  if  the  traveller's  stay  be  lengthened,  for  of  the  322  birds 
found  in  Palestine,  172  are  also  British.  The  song  of  the 
lark  floods  a  thousand  acres  of  sky  with  melody ;  the  restless 
titmouse,  the  willow-wren,  the  blackcap,  the  hedge-sparrow, 
the  whitethroat,  or  the  nightingale,  flit  or  warble,  on  the  hill- 
side, or  in  the  cactus  hedges,  while  the  rich  notes  of  the 
song-thrush  or  blackbird  rise  fix>m  the  green  clumps  in  the 
valley  beneath.  The  wagtail  runs  over  the  pebbles  of  the 
brook  as  here  at  home ;  the  common  sparrow  haunts  the 
streets  and  house-tops;  swallows  and  swifts  skim  the 
hill-sides  and  the  grassy  meadows;  and,  in  winter,  the 
robin  redbreast  abounds.^  Great  butterflies  flit  over  the » Trtetram-B 
hill-sides,  amongst  the  flowers,  while  flocks  of  sheep  and  jj^^*  ^^^ 
goats  dot  the  slopes  and  the  little  plain  below.  Through  ?^^^ 
this  a  brook  ripples,  the  only  one  in  the  valley,  and  thither  Bib^L^«i. 
the  women  and  maidens  go  to  fetch  water  in  tall  jars,  for 
household  use.  It  is  the  one  spring  of  the  town,  and,  hence, 
must  have  been  that  which  the  mothers  and  daughtei^s  of 
Christ's  day  frequented.  It  rises  under  the  choir  of  the 
present  Greek  church,  and  is  led  down  the  hill-side  in  a 
covered  channel  An  open  space  near  the  church  is  the 
threshing-floor  of  the  village,  where,  after  harvest,  the 
yoked  oxen  draw  the  threshing-sledges  slowly,  round  and 
round,  over  the  grain,  in  the  open  air.^  No  wonder  that* 
in  spring  Nazareth  should  have  been  thought  a  paradise, 
or  that  it  should  be  spoken  of  as  perhaps  the  only  spot  in 
Palestine  where  the  mind  feels  relief  from  the  unequalled 
desolation  that  reigns  nearly  everywhere  else.* 

Later  in  the  year,  the  hills  around  lose  the  charm  of  their 
spring  flowers.  They  are  then  grey  and  barren,^  divided  by 
dry  gullies,  with  no  colour  to  relieve  their  tame  and  common- 
place outlines,,  the  same  on  every  side.  But  even  then,  the 
rich  hues  at  sunset,  with  its  tints  reflected  from  the  rocks, 
the  long-drawn  shadows  of  afternoon,  and  the  contrasts  of 
light  and  dark  on  a  cloudy  day,  give  frequent  charms  to  a 
landscape  in  itself  unattractive. 
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oHAPjuL  Nazareth  lies  nearly  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  some  of  the  hills  which  cluster  round,  and  shut  it  in,  rise, 
as  has  been  said,  about  five  hundred  feet  higher.  It  is  a 
mountain  village,  only  to  be  reached  from  the  plain  by  a 
tedious  climb. 

The  Nazareth  hills  are  of  dififerent  kinds  of  white  lime- 
stone. A  thick  bed  of  this  rock — containing  flints,  and 
merging,  above,  into  the  marl  which  is  still  found  at  Nablus, 
and  into  a  more  thinly  bedded  soft  limestone  beneath — 
originally  covered  the  whole  country,  from  Samaria  to 
Nazareth.  This  stone,  though  hard  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  is  so  soft,  where  fresh,  that  it  can  be  cut  like  chalk. 
••Lieoto.       Beneath  it  lies  hard  dolomitic  limestone. ^^    The  hills  are  the 

Conder,  E.E. 

vi^d%x^     remains  of  these  different  rocks,  after  denudation  through  a 
long  geological  period,  their  strata  being  more  or  leSwS  dis* 
turbed  by  volcanic  upheaval  and  contortion.     Three  centres 
of  eruptive  outbursts  are  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Esdraelon— one  in  the  range  of  Gilboa,  on  the  south-east ; 
another  at  Little  Hermon,  between  Gilboa  and  Tabor ;  and 
the  third  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Carmel  range,  at 
Jebel  Iskander — ^no   fewer  than  twenty-nine  outbursts  of 
basalt,  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  of  the  plain,  marking 
their  former  activity.     The  limestone  beds  are  everywhere 
more  or  less  tilted  up  by  this  volcanic  energy.     The  rich 
dark  soil  of  Esdraelon  has  been  formed  from  the  wearing 
down  of  the  basalt  which  now  forms  part  of  some  of  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  from  strata  of  volcanic  mud  derived 
from  it.   The  smaller  plains  of  Palestine  are  of  a  more  clayey 
soil,  the  hills  round  them  being  of  limestone  or  basalt, 
presenting,  at  times,  sudden  and  precipitous  cliffs,  and  the 
original  soft,  chalky  limestone  remaining  still  on  their  tops. 
The  free  air  of  their  mountain  home  seems  to  have  had  its 
effect  on  the  people  of  Nazareth.     Its  bright-eyed,  happy 
children  and  comely  women  strike  the  traveller,  and  even 
their  dress  differs  from  that  of  other  parts.     Through  Pales- 
tine generally,  the  frequent  and  excessive  changes  of  climate* 
expose  the  peasants,  or  fellahin,  to  rheumati^n,  coughs,  and 
bronchitis;    and,  as  a  protection,  the  men  in  many  parts 
wear  a  sheepskin  coat,  on  warm  days  as  well  as  cold.    The 
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women,  however,  make  no   change  in  their  dress,  which    chap,  xa 

usually  consists  of  nothing  but  a  long  blue  garment  tied  in 

round  the  waist^  a  bonnet  of  red  cloth,  decorated  with  an 

edging  or  roll  of  silver  coins,  bordering  the  forehead  and 

extending  to  the  ears,  reminding  one  of  the  crescent-shaped 

female  head-dress  worn  by  some  of  the  Egyptian  priestesses. 

Over  this,  a  veil  or  shawl  of  coarse  white  cotton  is  thrown, 

which  hangs  down  to  the  waist,  serving  to  cover  the  mouth, 

while  the  bosom  is  left  exposed,  for  Eastern  and  Western 

ideas  of  decorum  differ  in  some  things.^^  "  oSkJin  Pai- 

The  people  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  are  different  Their  oS^^i87?; 
dark  skins,  bright  eyes,  white  teeth,  and  wonderful  taste  in 
the  combination  of  the  brightest  colours,  draw  the  attention. 
Nothing  more  picturesque  could  be  desired  than  the  women, 
in  their  red  veils  and  long  pointed  sleeves,  carrying  water ; 
the  dark  camel-drivers,  in  black  head-dresses,  and  striped 
brown  and  white  abbas,  riding  on  diminutive  donkeys, 
before  the  train  of  clumsy,  swinging,  dull- coloured  camels; 
the  rich  sheikh,  in  a  purple  jacket,  scarlet  boots,  thin  white 
cloak,  and  yellow  head-dress;  his  grey  mare,  with  a  scarlet 
saddle,  with  long  brown  tassels  at  its  peaks;  alternating 
with  the  herds  of  black  goats  and  diminutive  red  oxen.^^        »  lient-oonder. 

The  various  costumes  which  seem  peculiar  to  Nazareth    B«pZjan,''"' 

1878>  9  27> 

are  not  less  striking.  The  short  abba  or  cloak  of  the  men, 
and  their  gorgeous  kefeyehs,  or  kerchiefs,  folded  triangu- 
larly, and  thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  fall  over  the  neck 
and  shoulders ;  the  white  veil,  the  silk  dresses,  the  broad 
scarves,  and  many-coloured  trousers,  red,  green,  blue,  and 
yellow,  of  the  women,  give  a  crowd  a  peculiarly  picturesque 
appearance,  aiid  differ  materially  from  the  sordid  dresses  ot 
the  poorer  southern  villages.  In  a  country  where  nothing 
changes,  through  age  after  age,  the  dress  of  to-day  is  very 
likely,  in  most  respects,  the  same  as  it  was  two  thousand 
years  ago,  though  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  Hebrew  dress, 
at  least  in  the  better  classes,  was  the  natural  white  of  the 

id,  which  the  fuller  made  even  whiter.  ^^      "  wi*r!'i;/. 
istic  of  the  hills  round  Nazareth  existing   "Kiiiding- 
jt's  day,   and,  indeed,  much   earlier,   is  o 
:he  denseness  of  the  population  of  Palestine 
12 
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cHARxn.  in  former  times,  and  of  its  restless  industry  and  energy. 
Many  of  them  are  honeycombed  with  countless  excavations 
of  various  kinds.  Cemeteries  of  over  two  hundred  tombs, 
cut  in  the  soft  rock,  some  of  them  large  tunnelled  vaults, 

Tymhitt      with  separate  hollows  for  twelve  bodies ;  ^*  large  numbers  of 

Drake  in  PW.     .  ^  -it  i        it 

^;»j^<\JR^rt.  Cisterns,  grape  and  olive  presses,  store  or  dwelling  caves, 
d-iTdo^jiS^  ^elis  and  quarries,  are  everywhere  abundant,  a3,  indeed, 
1878,  M» 2ft.    ^Y^^^  ^^^   ^^^^  ^Y^^  whole   country,  but  especially  in   the 

Shephelah  or  Philistine  plain.  The  cisterns  are  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  deep,  shaped  like  a  church  bell  or  inverted 
funnel,  about  two  and  a  half  feet  across  at  the  mouth,  and 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  at  the  bottom,  the  whole  cut  out  of 
the  solid  limestone,  showing  that  Palestine  must  always  have 
been,  for  a  good  part  of  the  year,  a  waterless  country,  need- 
ing to  store  up  the  rains  of  autumn  and  spring.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  groups  of  from  three  to  ten,  or  even 
more,  of  these  fine  excavations  together.  What  must  have 
been  the  density  of  the  population,  what  its  civilization  and 
industry,  to  leave  such  remains  in  such  numbers  ? 

The  Nazareth  hills  are,  for  the  most  part,  neglected  now, 
but  were  utilized  in  Christ's  day  as  the  hill-sides  along  the 
Rhine  or  the  lime-slopes  of  Malta  are  at  present,  by  terrace 
cultivation.  Traces  of  these  ancient  terraces  may  still  be 
seen.  All  the  loose  stones  were  gathered  and  built  into 
rough  walls  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  like  so  many  steps, 
as  at  Bethlehem  still.  The  tops  of  the  strips  thus  gained, 
after  being  levelled,  produced  grapes  and  all  kinds  of  fruit 
in  great  abundance.  The  supporting  walls,  having  been 
long  neglected,  have  fallen  down,  and  well-nigh  disappeared; 
the  earth  once  behind  them  has  been  washed  away  by  the 
heavy  rains,  and  the  slopes,  except  in  spring,  when  the 
BccoTerrot  flowers  are  in  their  glory,  show  little  but  barren  rock.^^ 

The  view  from  Nazareth  itself  is  limited,  as  might  be 
expected  from  its  nestling  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  that 
shut  in  the  little  valley,  except  to  the  west,  where  it  opens 
on  Esdraelon.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
village,  to  the  north,  however,  it  is  very  different  Galilee 
lies  spread  out  like  a  map  at  one's  feet  The  eye  wanders 
over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  its  broad  western  sweep. 
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Three  hours  to  the  east^  it  rests  on  the  round  outline 
Tabor,  with  its  woods  of  oaks  and  pistachios,  and,  beyc 
it,  on  the  swelling  mass  of  Jebel  el  Dahy,  or  Little  Herm 
which  closes  in  the  plain,  at  about  the  same  height 
Tabor.^*  Ranging  southwards,  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  f( 
or  five  hundred  feet  lower,  shut  in  the  lowlands ;  while 
beyond  them,  across  the  hidden  course  of  the  Jordan,  i 
the  mountains  of  Gilead.  Looking  to  the  south,  across  ] 
draelon,  the  hiUs  of  Samaria  are  seen,  through  the  openii 
of  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Carmel  range,  reachi 
northward  to  join  it.  Turning  slowly  towards  the  w( 
the  whole  length  of  the  Carmel  hills,  running  thirty  mi 
north-west  to  the  coast,  seem,  in  the  pure  air  of  these  pai 
as  if  close  at  hand.  About  twenty  miles  ofi^,  almost  direc 
west,  rises  the  headland  of  Carmel ;  its  top  crowned  w 
woods  of  oaks  and  fig-trees,  its  slopes  varied  with  orchar 
laurels,  and  olives,  and  its  seaward  face  sinking  abrup 
into  the  Mediterranean  waters.  Nestling  at  the  norths 
base  of  the  hill,  on  the  sea-shore,  the  white  houses  of  Kb 
arrest  the  eye.  The  blue  waters,  specked  with  sails,  strei 
far  away,  beyond,  to  the  distant  horizon.  The  whole  Baj 
Acre  is  seen,  though  Acre  itself  lies  too  low  to  be  visit 
The  brown  sandy  shores,  sweeping  far  to  the  north,  j 
hidden  only  here  and  there,  by  intervening  hiUs.  Leavi 
the  coast,  and  looking  from  north-west  to  north,  the  pai 
rama  shows  a  sea  of  hills — the  highlands  of  Galilee, — ^brol 
by  the  fertile  upland  plain  of  Battauf,  close  at  hand,  with  1 
ruins  of  the  once  famous  Sepphoris,  on  a  solitary  hill 
its  southern  edge,  and  beyond,  on  its  northern  slope,  1 
cottages  of  Cana  of  Galilee.  In  the  background,  twei 
miles  away,  tower  the  hills  of  Safed,  2,770  feet  above  1 
sea,  rising  above  the  ever-heightening  summits  of  the  hij 
lands  of  Upper  Galilee.  But  Safed  itself  is  only  midway 
the  landscape.  Mountains  rise  beyond  mountains,  to  i 
north,  till  they  culminate  more  than  sixty  miles  off,  as  1 
crow  flies,  in  the  highest  peaks  of  Hermon,  ten  thousa 
feet  above  the  sea-leveL  As  the  eye  wanders  round  to  1 
point  from  which  it  began  its  survey,  hills  beyond  lulls  s 
meet  the  view,  stretching  away,  with  rounded  tops,  towai 
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I  of  Galilee,  and  rising  again,  beyond  it,  to  a  greater 
on  its  eastern  stores. 

;he  town  of  Nazareth,'  then  doubtless  much  larger, 
spent  most  of  His  life.  Amidst  these  hills,  in  these 
,  He  was  brought  up  as  a  child ;  and  "  grew,"  as  a 
^  in  wisdom  and  stature."  Here,  for  many  years.  He 
ed  as  a  man  for  His  daily  bread.  This  was  the  land- 
on  which  He  daily  gazed,  and  it  was  along  these 
edn  paths  He  walked.  He  must  often  have  stood  on 
1-top  from  which  the  whole  country  is  seen,  and  the 
)ay  of  the  great  plain  below  the  village,  with  its 
ing  heights,  must  have  been  familiar  to  Him  in  its 
etaiL  If  there  be  a  spot  to  which  a  Christian  pilgrim 
rightly  turn,  as  the  most  sacred  in  the  history  of  his 
t  is  Nazareth. 

influence  of  such  a  home  on  the  character  of  its 
must  have  been  marked.  Less  lovely,  perhaps,  than 
in  of  Gennesareth,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  on  the 
jast,  it  was,  yet,  a  place  fitted,  alike  by  the  dreamy 
of  its  environment  of  heights,  the  surpassing  view 
;he  hill  above  it,  the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky,  and 
il-inspiring  purity  of  its  mountain  air,  to  form  true- 
l  and  generous  children  of  nature,  quick  in  intellect, 
in  imagination,,  and  noble  in  higher  characteristics, 
ith  all  its  seclusion,  the  position  of  Nazareth  checked 
irrow  onesidedness.  The  wonderful  landscape  from 
-top  made  this  impossible.  The  great,  rich,  Sep- 
the  capital  of  Galilee,  at  once  a  town  and  a  fort- 
ras  scarcely  three  hours  distant,  Tiberias  was  only 
and  a  crown  of  populous  villages  rose  on  all  sides, 
.  The  great  high  road — known  even  in  the  days  of 
as  "the  way  of  the  sea"^^ — ran  across  the  plain  of 
tauf,  just  behind  Nazareth,  from  Damascus  to  Ptole- 
Another  caravan  road,  from  Damascus  to  Judea  and 
crossed  Esdraelon  at  the  foot  of  the  Nazareth  hill, 
g  a  third,  from  the  north,  at  Megiddo,  on  the  other 
the  plain.  The  Roman  road  from  Syria,  moreover, 
assing  through  Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Ptolemais, 
coast,  ran,  by  way  of  Sepphoris,  through  Nazareth,  to 
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Samaria,  Jerusalem,  and  the  south.    Nazareth  was,  thus,  at  ohap.  za 

the  crossing  place  of  the  nations,  where  commerce  or  mili* 

tary  changes  gave  daily  familiarity  with  all  the  neighbouring 

races— the  Syrian,  the  Phenician,  the  Arab,  and 'the  Roman; 

and  where  there  was  so  much  intercourse,  there  must  have 

been  greater  liberality  than  in  other  parts  of  Jewish  tern- 

tory. 

It  has  been  usui^  to  think  of  Nazareth  as  a  rough  and  fierce 
place,  with  a  doubtful  character  even  for  morals.  The  rejection 
of  its  greatest  Son  by  his  fellow-townsmen  has  been  thought 
to  show  their  rude  coarseness;  but  Jesu3  offers  a  milder 
explanation — ^that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own 
country.  Yet,  even  in  rejecting  him,  only  a  rough  and  coarse 
people  would  have  acted  so  rudely.  The  exclamation  of 
Nathanael  seems  to  imply  the  doubtful  morality  of  the 
town,^®  perhaps  firom  its  position  in  the  midst  of  constant "  g^V*  »•• 
heathen  traffic  on  the  great  roads ;  and  this  appears  to  corre-  K«n»*^ 
spond  with  the  other  notices  of  it  in  the  Gospels.  If  it 
were  so,  it  would  only  heighten  the  wonder  that  such  a  shoot 
should  grow  from  ground  so  dry  ! 

Of  the  first  thirty  years  of  Christ's  life  we  know  nothing, 
except  the  one  incident  of  His  visit  to  Jerusalem,  with 
Joseph  and  Mary,  when  a  boy  of  twelve  years  old.  It  is  not 
difficult,  however,  to  imagine  at  least  some  of  the  influences 
which  must  have  had  their  part  in  the  development  of  that 
"wisdom"  in  which  He  "grew,"  as  His  childhood  and  boy- 
hood passed  away. 

"It  must  be  granted,"  says  Ewald,^^  "that  in  no  ancient  i*  AiMinmer. 
people  has  family  life  maintained  itself  so  powerfully  as  in    **^ 
Israd,  during  the  early  days  of  the  outward  strength  of  the 
nation,   or  with  so  little  weakening  and  deterioration  as 
daring  the  period  of  its  gradual  decline*"   In  their  patriarch 
Isaac  and  his  wife  Rebecca,  they  had  an  abiding  ideal  which 
it  seemed  the  highest  felicity  to  copy.    Woman,  among  the 
Jews,  was  never  so  dependent  and  despised  as  among  other 
Eastern  races,  for  the  Law  proclaimed  that  she  was  bone  of 
man's  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  designed  to  be  a  help 
Aeetfor  him.*^    In  the  picture  of  Eve  as  the  one  wife  of  ••a«.j.j»- 
Adam  polygamy  was  indirectly  censured,  and  it  was  no  less 
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given  in  Eden,  that  "  a  man  should  leave 
ler  and  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  that 
5  flesh/*  Hence  it  was  never  in  much 
Jews,  and  gradually  gave  place  to  the 
5ed,  it  was  at  any  time  rather  a  feature  of 
itentation  than  a  characteristic  of  ordinary 

verbs  throw:s  great  light  on  the  position 
tel,  and,  incidentally,  on  her  place  and 
J  household.  "  A  gracious  woman,"  we 
i  honour;"*^  "a  wise  woman  buildeth  her 
tablishes  her  family ;  and  "  the  price  of  a 
set  far  above  that  of  rubies."^*  Instead  of 
js  or  slaves  of  man,  women  are  taught 
is  helpers  and  noblest  friends.  '*  The  heart 
he  virtuous  woman,"  says  King  Lemuel, 
^  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  not  want  for 

Tood  and  not  harm  all  the  days  of  her 

,  and    flax,    and  worketh   with   diligent 

*chant  ships ;  she  Ibringeth  her  food  fix>m 

le  it  is  yet  night,  and  giveth  meat  to  her 

I  to  her  maidens. 

field  and  buyeth  it ;  with  the  fruit  of  her 

th  a  vineyard. 

as  with  strength,  and  maketh  strong  her 

trading  yields  good  profit:   her  lamp  is 
night. 
9  on  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the 

her  hand  to  the  poor;  yea,  she  reacheth 
to  the  needy. 

•  the  snow  for  her  household ;  for  all  hei 
hed  with  scarlet  wooL 
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She  maketh  herself  robes :  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple. 
Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among 

the  elders  of  the  land. 
She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it ;  and  delivereth  girdles 

unto  the  merchant 
Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing;  and  she  smiles  at 

dB,js  to  come. 
She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom ;  and  in  her  tongue  is 

the  law  of  kindness. 
She  looketh  well  to  the  ordering  of  her  household,  and  eateth 

not  the  bread  of  idleness. 
Her  sons  rise  up  and  praise  her ;  her  husband  also,  and  he 

extols  her ; — 
*  Many  daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest 

them  alL* 
Gracefulness  is  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  a  breath,  but  a 

woman  that  fears  Jehovah,  she  shall  be  praised. 
Give  her  the  honour  that  the  fruit  of  her  hands  deserves ;  her 

works  are  the  praise  of  all,  in  the  gates.  "^ 

No  literature  of  any  age  oflFers  a  finer  ideal  of  the  Wife 
and  Mother  than  this  Hebrew  poem,  written  not  less  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  history  of 
Greece  was  still  the  era  of  fable,  and  Rome  was  Uttle  more 
than  a  rude  fort  on  the  top  of  the  Palatine  hill.  That  it  is 
a  separate  poem,  inserted  in  this  collection  of  Proverbs,  is 
seen  firom  its  construction,  each  verse  beginning  with  the 
successive  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  regular  order,^ 
with  the  design,  no  doubt,  of  helping  the  memory  to  retain 
it.  For  hundreds  of  years  before  Mary  s  day  it  had  been  on 
the  lips  of  every  Jewish  maiden,  for  the  words  of  the  sacred 
books  were  familiar  to  the  whole  Jewish  race,  as  no  part  of 
any  other  literature,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  been  to  any 
people.  The  picture  of  loving  fidelity,  ceaseless  industry, 
prudence,  management,  charity,  thrift,  >visdom,  self-respect ; 
of  noble  reverence,  rising  from  the  husband  on  earth  to 
God  above,  and  of  motherly  virtues  towards  her  children, 
must  have  kindled  high  aspirations  in  many  a  Jewish 
wife.  It  cannot  be  wrong  to  believe  that,  in  her  sphere, 
Mary  realized  this  ideal,  both  in  her  activities  and  in  her 
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character,  and  that  it  had  its  share  in  the  spiritual  develop- 
ment of  her  wondrous  child.  ' 

The  relation  of  the  Jewish  husband  to  his  wife  was  equally 
striking.  If  he  were  her  Isaac,  she  was  his  Rebecca.  "  A 
good  wife  is  a  great  gift  of  God,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach,  "  to 
him  that  fears  God  is  she  given."^*  "Joy  to  the  man  who  has 
such  a  wife,"  says  he  again,  "  for  the  number  of  his  days 
is  doubled."^  *'  Honour  your  wife  that  you  may  be  rich  in 
the  joy  of  your  home,"  says  the  Talmud.^^  "  Is  your  wife 
little?"  says  another  Jewish  proverb,  also  quoted  in  the  Tal- 
mud, "  then  bow  down  to  her  and  speak  " — that  is,  do  nothing 
without  her  advice.^^  "  In  eating  and  drinking,"  says  a  Rabbi, 
"  let  a  man  keep  within  his  means ;  in  his  own  dress  let  him 
spend  as  his  means  allow ;  but  let  him  honour  his  wife  and 
children  to  the  very  edge  of  his  power,  for  they  are  depen 
dent  on  him,  but  he  himself  is  dependent  on  God  whose 
word  made  the  world."  The  humour  that  marks  the  Jew  in 
all  ages  made  a  butt  of  the  man  who,  contrary  to  the  better 
feeling  of  his  people,  ventured  to  take  two  wives.  "  Bald 
here,  and  bald  there,  "^®  says  a  Jewish  proverb,  in  allusion  to 
one  who  had  two  wives,  one  young  and  one  old.  The  young 
one,  said  Jewish  wit,  pulled  out  the  white  hairs,  and  the 
old  one  the  black,  till  his  head  was  as  smooth  as  an  ivory 
ball! 

The  reverence  of  children  towards  their  parents  was  carried 
to  the  sublime  in  Hebrew  families.  The  child  found  the  ideal 
of  his  obedience  in  Isaac's  willingly  yielding  himself  to 
death  at  his  father's  command. ^^  Every  Hebrew  child  heard, 
from  its  earliest  years,  how  the  finger  of  God  Himself  had 
written  on  the  tables  of  stone,  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee;"®^  and  this  command  they  found 
repeated  again  and  again  in  the  sacred  Law.^^  Disobedience 
to  a  father  or  mother  was  made  a  public  crime,  which  the 
community  might  punish  with  death.^  Unworthy  children 
were  laid  under  the  most  awful  threatenings  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure.*® The  child  read  how  Joseph,  "  when  he  met  his 
father,  fell  on  his  neck  and  wept  a  good  while,"  and  "bowed 
himself  to  the  earth  before  him,*'^  and  how  their  great  law- 
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giver  "  did  obeisance  to  his  father-in-law  and  kissed  him."^   oiarjiil 

He  knew  the  curse  that  fell  on  the  son  of  Noah  who  felled"  ■^**'»- 

in  respect  to  his  father,*^  and  read  that  the  young  were  to »  Q«Lt.tt. 

*'  rise  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the 

old  man.*^    The  tender  care  of  an  aged  parent  was  regarded  »  Ufinw. 

by  every  Jew  as  a  sacred  duty.     The  son  of  Sirach  only 

repeated  the  sentiment  of  all  Scripture  when  he  said,  "  Honour 

thy  father  with  thy  whole  heart,  and  forget  not  the  sorrows 

of  thy  mother.     Remember  that  thou  wast  begotten  of  them ; 

and  how  canst  thou  recompense  them  the  things  that  they 

have  done  for  thee  ?  "^    That  a  father  and  a  mother's  blessing  "  f^J^S^"^ 

was  prized  as  sacred,  and  its  being  withheld  regarded  as  the 

saddest  loss,  shows  how  deeply  such  teaching  had  sunk  into 

the  Jewish  mind. 

Family  life,  resting  thus  on  the  holiest  duty  and  reverence, 
has  been  nowhere,  in  any  age,  more  beautiful  than  it  waS) 
and  still  is,  among  the  Jews.  In  the  parents,  moreover,  the 
passionate  love  of  offspring,  characteristic  of  the  race,  doubt- 
less hallowed  these  lofty  sanctions.  The  children  of  a  Jei^dsh 
household  were  the  centre  round  which  its  life  and  love 
moved.     Full  of  affection  and  sensibility,  the  heart  of  a  Jew  ^ 

was  not  content  with  loving  only  those  of  his  own  genera-  I 

tion,  but  yearned  to  extend  itself  to   others  who  would  i 

inherit  the  ftiture.     A  childless  marriage  was  the  bitterest 
triaL     The  Rabbis  went  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  childless  ] 

parents  were  to  be  lamented  as  one  would  lament  the  dead.^®  »  h**,  Bom.  a 
The  purity  of  Jewish  family  life  was  proverbial  even  in  an-  "^ 

tiquity.^  The  surpassing  morality  of  the  wicient  Scriptures,  «  g^'*** 
and  the  illustrations  of  ideal  virtue  presented  by  such 
mothers  in  Israel  as  Sarah,  Rachel,  Hannah,  and  Susanna, 
shed  a  holiness  over  household  relationship  in  Israel  that 
was  unknown  elsewhere.  The  Talmud  hardly  goes  too 
far  when  it  ascribes  to  the  fidelity  of  the  wives  of  the 
nation  in  Egypt,  its  first  deliverance,  and  its  national 
existence,  and  a  modem  Jew  is,  perhaps,  justified  in 
believing  that  the  bond  of  family  love  among  his  people  is 
stronger  than  in  any  other  race.^  "  From  the  inexhaustible  «  Ji^J^J 
spring  of  Jewish  family  love,*'  says  he,  "  rise  the  saviours 
oS  the  human  race."     "  The  Jewish  women  alone,'*  says  he 
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ly,  elsewhere,^  have  the  sound  principle  to  subordinate  all 
jr  love  to  that  of  the  mother."  Alexander  Weill  puts 
the  mouth  of  the  Jewish  mother  the  words,  "  Dare  any 
ish  mother,  worthy  of  the  name,  let  the  thought  of  *love  * 
s  ignoble  sense,  ever  cross  her  mind?  It  seems  to  her 
setter  than  a  vile  apostasy.  A  Jewess  dares  love  only 
[,  her  parents,  her  husband,  and  her  children."  Kompert 
bures  to  repeat  the  audacious  Jewish  saying — "God  could 
be  everywhere,  and  therefore  He  made  mothers."  "The 
her's  love,"  he  continues,  "  is  the  basis  of  all  family  life 
ewish  romances ;  its  passion,  its  mystery.  The  same  type 
de  Jewish  mother  is  found  in  all  alike."  It  is  true  in  all 
;,  as  Douglas  Jerrold  put  it,  that  she  who  rocks  the  cradle 
s  the  world.  The  earliest  years  of  a  child  are  the  most 
ptive.  "  It  learns  more  in  the  first  three  or  four  than  in 
ts  after  life,"  says  Lord  Brougham.  The  character  of  the 
her,  her  care,  her  love,  her  looks,  her  soul,  repeat  them- 
es in  the  child  while  it  is  yet  in  her  arms  or  at  her 

3S. 

:  is  not  too  much,  then,  to  ascribe  supreme  influence  to 
y,  in  the  development  of  her  wondrous  child.     Words- 
th's  sonnet  is  only  the  adequate  utterance  of  what  must 
3  been  daily  realized  in  the  cottage  at  Nazareth  :— 
**  Mother  1  whose  virgin  bosom  was  uncross'd 
With  the  least  shade  or  thought  to  sin  allied ) 
Woman !  above  all  women  glorified ; 
Om*  tainted  Nature's  solitary  boast ; 
Purer  than  foam  on  central  ocean  toss'd : 
Brighter  than  Eastern  skies  at  daybreak  strewn 
With  fancied  roses,  than  the  unblemished  moon, 
Before  her  wane  begins  on  heav'n's  blue  coast ; 
Thy  Image  falls  to  earth.    Yet  some,  I  ween. 
Not  unforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend, 
Ab  to  a  visible  Power,  in  whom  did  blend 
All  that  was  miz'd  and  reconciled  in  Thee 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden  purity, 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  teiTene  P> 

hat  both  parents  of  a  Jewish  child  took  an  active  part 

A  early  education  is  shown  by  the  instance  of  Susanna,*®^ 

^hom  we  are  told  that  "  her  parents  also  were  righteous, 

taught  their  daughter  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,'' 
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and  by  that  of  Timothy,  who,  fix)m  a  child,^^  had  known  the   ohapjoi. 
Holy  Scriptures  ;'*  his  grandmother,  Lois,  and  his  mother,  ** '^""^••**' 
Eunice,  having  been,  by  implication,  his  teachers.**     But  it «  jtuu-l*. 
was  on  the  &ther,  especially,  that  the  obligation  lay,  to  teach 
his  children,  of  both  sexes,  the  sacred  Law  and  the  other 
Scriptures,  the  knowledge  of  which  constituted  almost  exclu- 
sively the  sum  of  Jewish  education.     Abraham  had  found 
divine  favour  on  the  express  ground  that  he  ^^  would  com- 
mand his  children  and  lus  household  after  him,  and  they 
should  keep  the  way  of  Jehovah  ;"*®  and  express  injunctions  *•  oen  la^w. 
required  every  fiither  to  teach  the  sacred  history  of  his 
nation,  with  the  great  deeds  and  varying  fortunes  of  his 
ancestors,  and  the  words  of  the  Law,  "  diligently"  to  his 
children,  and  to  talk  of  them  while  sitting  in  the  house,  or 
walking  by  the  way,  when  they  retired  to  rest,  and  when 
they  rose  for  the  day.*^    It  was,  indeed,  required  by  ti^c  *' i>e°^  Y'^" 
Rabbis  that  a  child  should  begin  to  learn  the  Law  by  heart,    J,%.^Jo^^ 
when  five  years  old.^    As  soon  as  it  could  speak  it  had  in  the  «  schnecken- 

bur^or,  103* 

same  way  to  learn  the  lessons  and  petitions  of  the  morning 
service.  At  the  frequently  recurring  household  religious 
feasts,  special  rites^  which  should  stir  the  child  to  ask  their 
meaning,  formed  a  regular  part  The  book  of  Proverbs 
abounds  with  proo&  of  the  fidelity  with  which  these  com- 
mands were  carried  out  by  both  fathers  and  mothers.  In  a 
virtuous  home  no  opportunity  was  lost — at  the  table,  at 
home  or  abroad,  evening  or  morning— of  instilling  reverence 
for  God's  law  into  the  minds  of  the  fiunily,  and  of  teaching 
them  its  express  words  throughout,  till  they  knew  them  by 
heart.  When  we  remember  that  the  festivals  made  labour 
imlawfiil  for  two  months  in  each  year,^  in  the  aggregate,  it  •  gi^^nr^ 
is  evident  that  the  leisure  thus  secured  would  give  great  Lit^i.727; 
fEkcilities  for  domestic  instruction. 

Such  had  been,  for  ages,  the  rule  in  Israel,  and  it  doubtless 
still  prevailed  in  many  households.  Elementary  schools, 
however,  gradually  cftme  to  be  felt  a  necessity  for  orphan 
children,  and,  in  the  decline  of  manners,  even  for  those  of 
many  living  parents.  Whether  they  had  been  generally 
established  in  the  days  of  Christ's  childhood  has,  neverthe- 
less, been  questioned.      "  If  any  man,"  says  the  Talmud, 
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hltt^.xSL    ^'deserves  that  his  name  should  be  handed  down  to  posterity; 

"  '  '  it  is  Joshua^  the  son  of  GbmalieL"*  For,  but  for  him  the 
knowledge  of  the  Law  would  have  perished  in  IsraeL  In 
early  times  he  who  had  a  father  was  taught,  but  he  who  had 
not,  did  not  learn  the  Law  For  they  w^^  commanded  in  the 
words  of  the  Law,  *  you '—doubtless  the  fisithers — ^shall  teach 
•  them.'    At  a  later  date  it  was  ordered  that  schoolmasters 

should  be  appointed  to  teach  the  youth  of  Jerusalem,  be* 

.#  iMteii  jL  a  cause  it  is  written,^  *  The  law  shall  go  forth  from  Zion.'  But 
this  plan  did  not  remedy  the  evil,  for  only  the  child  that 
had  a  father  was  sent  to  school,  while  he  who  had  none  was 
not  sent.  It  was  therefore  provided  that  higher  teachei^ 
rfiould  be  appointed  in  every  district,'^  and  that  the  youth  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  should  attend  their  schools. 
Biit  this  plan  failed,  because  any  scholar  whom  the  master 
chastised  presently  ran  off.  Then,  at  last,  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Gamaliel,  ordained  that  teachers  should  be  appointed,  as 
in  every  district,  so  in  every  town,  to  whom  the  boys  from 

PI  BateBftthn  thc  sixth  or  sevcuth  year  of  their  age  should  be  committed."*^ 

^^Ji^f  180.  ^^*  ®^^^  ^  ^^^  must  have  been  only  supplementary  to 

already  existing  customs,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  boys* 

•'scMrep.i68.  schoofe  wcrc  already  general  in  the  time  of  Christ.*^ 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Jews  for  education,  which,  in  their 

,  sense  of  the  word,  was  the  learning  to  read  "the  Law,"  and  the 

committing  it  to  memory,  was  amazing.  "A  town  in  which 
there  is  no  school  must  perish."  "  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
because  the  education  of  the  children  was  neglected,"®  says 

w  8»bbtth.cxix.  the  Talmud.*^    Josephus  tells  us  that  "Moses  commanded 

c^uuTff.     that  the  children  be  taught  to  read,  and  to  walk  in  the 

ways  of  the  Law,  and  to  know  thc  deeds  of  their  fathers, 

that  they  might  imitate  them,  and  that  they  might  neither 

«  0. Apion  H.26.  transgress  the  Law,  nor  have  the  excuse  of  ignorance."^^  He 
repeatedly  boasts  of  the  universal  zeal  that  prevailed  for  the 
education  of  the  young.  "  We  interest  ourselves  more  about 
the  education  of  our  children  than  about  anything  else,  and 
hold  the  observance  of  the  laws,  and  the  rules  of  piety  they 

•  cAptaL  1. 12.  inculcate,  as  the  weightiest  business  of  our  whole  lives."^ 
**  If  you  ask  a  Jew  any  matter  concerning  the  Law,  he 
can  mOTC  readily  explain  it  than  tell  his  own  name.    Since 
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first  beginning  of  intelligence,   it   ohap.  xii. 
on  our  souls. "^^      "Our  legislator "^^p****^^* 
foTcement  to  go  on  without  verbtal 

permit  the  hearing  of  the  Law  to 
stration  in  practice;  but  beginning 
lest  in&nc7y  with  the  appointment 
e  left  no  act  of  life,  of  the  very 
t  the  pleasure  and  disposal  of  the 

passage  throws  light  on  the  kind  of  *'  o.Apfcm.ii.i8 

Philo,   a  contemporary  of  Christ, 

"  Since  the  Jews,"  says  he,  "  look 

Lons  from  God,  and  are  taught  them 

Ihood,  they  bear  the  image  of  the 

"They  are  taught,"  says  he  else- •  Leg»t. •<! 
m  their  very  swaddling  clothes,  by    «i.  °^  '^' 
ad  teachers,  in  the  holy  laws,  and  in 
nd  to  believe  in  God,  the  one  Father 
orld."^^      Josephus  boasts   that  at»i>s»t.»d 
►Ugh  a  knowledge  of  the  Law,  that    ^^' 
irst  men   of  the   town   sought  his 
deed,  be  no  question  that  a  boy  was  ••  vjui. 
rest  years,  with  sedulous  care,  in  a 
1  and  ceremonial  laws  of  Judaism, 
^ripture,  but  as  explained,  in  endless 
is"  and  rules  of  the  Rabbis.     At  the 
ame  a  "son  of  the  Law,"  and  was«  MbchnaPirir 
moral  and  ritual  requirements.^  r.iijroiiy. 

*  PD.  460,  48i. 

ildren  were  to  be  sent  to  school  is    J^.^"""' 

Eaf  said  to  Samuel,  the  son  of"  ^Z^T 
Do  not  take  a  boy  to  be  taught    STm^elS,"'' 

11/.  1  .-I.  when  he  haa 

d,  but  from  that  year  receive  hun,    ^p^®^®^„  , 
o  the  ox,  which,  day  by  day,  bears    ^^uJTinhi- 

the  number  of  scholajrs  a  teach^    j^^^ 
led.     "  Rabba  (or  Raf)  has  said,  a 
ire  to  the  number  of  twenty-five 
Yj  there  must  be  two  schoolmasters ; 

be  an  assistant^  who  is  to  be  paid, 
D,  half  by  the  schoolmaster."  The 
Dot  s^at  to  school,  from  whatever 
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1-ha-aretz,  or  boors — it  being  taken  for 
ust  have  lived  in  some  rude  district 
not  easy  of  access.^  Neither  un» 
ten  wer^  allowed  to  be  teachers.^  The 
r"  of  the  nearest  synagogue  was,  in 
id  the  synagogue  itself,  in  a  great  many 
hool-house. 

dren,  according  to  their  age,  sat  on 
)und,  as  they  still  do  in  the  East,^  the 
ised  seat  The  younger  children  had, 
mple  passage  from  the  Bible,  carefully 
>urse,  there  were  no  books,  in  our  sense, 
I  to  have  repeated  it  in  a  sing-song 
led  itby  heart.^^  In  Eastern  schools,  at 
le  lessons  are  written  by  each  scholar, 
I  of  wood,  like  our  slates  in  shape,  and 
;r  each  lesson.^  Some  centuries  after 
ng  had  portions  of  the  "Law"  as  their 
5re  ten  years  old,  began  at  that  age  to 

Rabbinical  comments,  and  at  fifteen 
ling  of  the  Gemara,  or  the  collected 
he  Law  and  the  Mischna.  In  Christ's 
ion  was,  no  doubt,  much  the  same,  but 
en  by  oral  instruction,  for  the  sayings 
>t  as  yet  committed  to  writing. 
Christ  were,  doubtless,  spent  in  some 
e  had  passed  from  the  first  lessons  of 
ijtions  of  Joseph.  Mysterious  as  it  is 
^rget  that,  as  a  child.  He  passed  through 
ler  children.    The  Apocrj^hal  Gospels 

attributed  to  these  opening  years, 
as  already  indefinitely  beyond  His  age, 
or  this  in  Scripture.  Nothing  was  out 
of  our  Lord.  As  IrensBus  says,  "  He 
jrpassing  through  it"  Neither  His  words 
pleasures  nor  His  tears,  were  different 

Evil  alone  had  no  growth  in  Him:  HSs 
beavens  all  their  sacred  brightness.  The 
n  His  birth,  He  never  lost  the  innocence 
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of  childhood,  but  He  was  none  the  less  completely  like  ot 

children  in  all  things  else.^     We  are  told  that  "  the  cl 

grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit;"**  that  "the favour' of  ( 

was  upon  EBm,"  and  that  "  He  kept  on  increasing"  in  wisd 

and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man;"^^  and  this( 

only  mean  that,  with  a  sweet  attractiveness  of  childish  nati 

He  spoke,  and  understood,  and  thought,  as  simply  as  '. 

playmates,  in  the  fields,  or  on  the  hill-sides,  of  Nazareth.   T 

earlier  words  are  the  same  as  are  used  of  John  the  Bapi 

in  his  childhood,^^  and  can  bear  only  the  same  meant 

Both  grew  in  the  shade  of  a  retired  country  life,  in  the  sa 

tuary  of  home,  npart  from  the  great  world,  under  the  e 

of  God,  and  with  His  grace  upon  them.   It  was  only  in  la 

years  that  the  mighty  difference  between  them  was  seen,  wl 

childhood,  much  alike  in  all,  passed  ii 

3S  no  moment  in  Christ's  life  when  i 

n  to  reveal  itself  in   His  soul:   life  a 

together,  and  grew  in  a  conmion  incre 
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CHAPTER    Xm, 

EABLT  BOYHOOD. 

^^^^^^;J^  rpHE  religious  life  of  the  home,  the  Church,  and  the 
i  community  necessarily  mould,  more  or  less,  the  sus- 
ceptible nature  of  children,  and  we  may  be  certmn  that 
"the  child  Jesus"  was  no  exception,  in  this  respect^  more 
than  in  others,  to  the  general  law.  His  opening  being  must 
have  reflected  all  that  was  good  around  Him,  as  the  flower 
reflects  the  colours  of  the  light. 

Eabbinism  was  then  in  its  full  glory.  The  strong  hand  of 
Herod  the  Great  had  suppressed  all  political  agitation  for  more 
than  a  generation,  with  the  result  of  turning  the  attention 
of  the  Kabbis  supremely  to  religious  questions,  which  alone 

1  DeRtiwiL  jnd.  wcrc  left  for  their  discussion.  The  ten  thousand^  legal 
«*•  definitions  and  decisions,  which  are  now  comprised  in  Jewish 
religious  jurisprudence,  were  for  the  most  part  elaborated  in 
those  years,  and  every  devout  Israelite  made  it  the  labour  of 
his  life  to  observe  them  faithfully,  as  far  as  possible.  It 
must  not,  therefore,  shock  us,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  feel 
that  religious  acts  lose  their  value  when  not  free  and  spon- 
taneous, to  find  minute  prescriptions  laid  down  and  observed 
in  Judea,  for  every  detail  of  public  and  private  life  and 
worship.  The  whole  existence  of  a  Jew  was  religious,  but 
it  was  a  religiousness  which,  while  the  right  spirit  might  not 
be  wanting,  was  yet  elaborately  mechanical  at  every  step. 

The  East  is  essentially  dififerent  in  its  spirit  from  the  West. 
Here,  the  idea  of  improvement  and  advancement  leads  to 
incessant  changes ;  there,  an  intense  conservatism  retains  the 
past  with  superstitious  tenacity.  Orientals  cling,  by  nature, 
to  the  old,  merely  as  such.  Novelty  of  any  kind  is  painful 
and  annoying.      They  resist  the  least  innovation.      Th-^ 
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life,  and  little  taste  for  them.  Lengthened  prayers  in  set  chap.xic 
forms  had  to  be  repeated  three  times  each  day,  and  also  at 
all  feasts,  half-feasts,  and  fast  days ;  each  kind  of  day  having 
its  special*  prayers.  In  every  week  there  was  a  preparation 
day  for  the  Sabbath,  and  there  were  similar  preparation 
days  for  each  feast  in  the  different  months ;  public  worship 
was  held  tmce  weekly,  each  Monday  and  Thursday,  and 
on  feast  days  and  holy  days.  Three  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem  were  required  yearly,  and  others  were  often 
undertaken.  A  whole  week  was  occupied  by  the  Feast 
of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  by  that  of  Tabernacles,  and 
by  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  Every  Jew  was,  moreover, 
occupied  to  a  large  extent,  through  his  connection  with 
the  Temple,  by  tithes,  sacrifices,  and  vows.  He  visited 
the  Holy  Place  as  often  as  possible,  for  prayer,  and  to  offer 
special  gifts.  He  had  to  pay  the  most  minute  attention, 
continually,  to  permitted  and  forbidden  food  and  clothing, 
and  to  the  strict  observance  of  all  laws  respecting  the 
accessories  of  his  public  and  private  worship,  his  rolls  of 
the  Law,  his  phylacteries,  the  blomng  of  trumpets,  the 
gathering  of  palm  twigs  at  the  right  times,  and  much  more. 
The  endless  rules  respecting  the  cleanness  and  unclean- 
ness  of  persons  and  things,  demanded  the  greatest  care 
every  hour.  Both  men  and  women,  as  such,  had  many 
details  to  observe.  Then,  there  were  the  ever-recurring 
usages,  festivities,  or  events  of  family  life — circumcisions, 
betrothals,  marriages,  divorces,  deaths,  and  mourning ;  the 
laws  of  the  Sabbath  year,  recurring  periodically,  and  many 
other  diversified  occurrences,  which  had  each  its  prolixity 
of  religious  form,  not  to  be  overlooked.  Besides  all, 
extraordinary  solemnities  were  appointed  on  special  occa- 
sions, and  these,  again,  made  grave  demands  on  the 
thoughtful  care  of  the  whole  population.®  No  wonder  •jo>^lii».i 
that  the  Law  was  almost  the  one  thing  in  a  Jew's  jnind, 
nor  that  a  chUd  brought  up  in  such  an  atmosphere  should, 
in  most  cases,  be  blindly  conservative  and  narrow. 

Opportunity  will  be  taken  hereafter  to  illustrate  what  life 
tinder  the  Law  really  was,  but  even  without  the, statement  of 
details,  it  is  evident  that  a  system  which  spread  its  close 
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cHARxiu.  meshes  over  the  whole  of  life,^  must  have  been  a  heavy 
*  le.l?!'**^  "*     burden   on  the    conscientious,   and    a    fruitful   source   of 
wHaosrath,!.   liypociisy  aud  dead  formality  to  the  mass.^^     The  hedge 
invented  by  Rabbinism  was  a  unique  expansioil  of  a  few 
written  precepts  to  infinite  detail.     Artificial  interpreta- 
tions of  Scripture,  often  contrary  to  the  sense,  and  even  to 
the  letter  of  the  Law,  were  invented  as  occasion  required, 
and  then   enforced  as  of  more  authority  than  the  Law 
u  Cohen.  162.    itsclf.^^     The  Rabbi  could    "  bind   and  loose ;  "   ho  case 
escaped  his  casuistry  :  religion  was  turned  into  a  lifelong 
slavery,  so  burdensome,  that  even  the  Talmud  itself  speaks 
«8otaf.20;     of  "the  vexatious  worry  of  the  Pharisees."^    Ethics  and 

quoted  by  *'  ,       , 

^^"«»*^*-^- theology  were  refined  into  an  elaborate  system  of  juris- 
prudence, till  even  where  the  requirements  were  right,  their 
morality  was  poisoned  in  its  principles,  and  deadened  the 
to  schuwr,  606.  fresh  pulses  of  spiritual  life.^^ 

Still  there  were  many  in  Israel  who  retained  more  or  less 
^  of  the  primitive  godliness  of  the  nation.     If  Rabbinism,  as 

a  system,  had  fallen  from  its  earlier  and  nobler  idea  of 
binding  the  nation  permanently  to  the  true  faith  ;  if  it  had 
substituted  teaching  for  a  change  of  heart;  legality  for 
spontaneous  fidelity ;  endless  prescriptions  for  the  life-giving 
spirit,  there  were  not  a  few,  alike  among  the  Rabbis  and 
the  people,  to  whom  the  external  was  not  all.  There  may 
have  been  a  Rabbi  at  Nazareth  as  self-righteous  asNechimza 
Ben  Hakana,  who,  when  he  left  his  school,  was  wont  to 
pray — "I  thank  Thee,  0  Lord,  my  God,  that  Thou  hast 
given  me  my  portion  among  those  who  frequent  the  House 
of  Instruction,  and  not  among  those  who  are  busy  at  the 
street  corners,  for  I  rise  early,  and  they  rise  early ;  I  apply 
myself  early  to  the  Law,  and  they  to  vain  things ;  I  work,  and 
they  work ;  I  work  and  receive  my  reward,  they  work  and 
receive  none ;  I  run,  and  they  run  ;  I  run  after  eternal  life, 
and  they  to  the  pit."  But  there  may  have  been,  also, 
another,  like  the  Rabbi  of  Jamnia,  who  told  his  scholars, 
^'I  am  a  creature  of  God,  and  my  fellow-man  is  no  less 
so.  I  have  my  calling  in  the  town,  he,  his,  in  the  field. 
I  go  early  to  my  work,  and  he  to  his.  As  he  is  not  made 
proud  by  his  labour,  I  am  not  made  proud  by  mine.     If 
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you  tliink  that  I  am  busied  with  great  matters  and  he  with   charxul 

small,  remember  that  true  work,  whether  great  or  small, 

leads  to  the  same  end*'^*  >*  bgi*ciioui 

17.aaad28.b; 

The   child  Jesus,  must  have  often  heard  in  the  house    2^S2cS 
of  such  a  man  as  Joseph,  and  in  those  of  his  neighbours    wcriS^ 
of  like  mind  with  him,  whom   he  visited,   a  healthy  in- 
telligent religiousness,  beautiful  in  any  age.    The  popular 
proverbs  and  sayings  which  have  come  down  to  us  may 
easily  bring  back  many  an  evening  scene  in  Nazareth,  when 
friends  or  neighbours  of  Joseph's  circle  met  for  an  hour's 
quiet  gossip,  when  their  day's  toil  was  over.     "  Quite  true, 
neighbour,"  we  may  fancy  one  of  such  a  group  saying,  "  he 
who  knows  the  Law  and  has  no  fear  of  God,  is  like  the  ruler 
of  the  synagogue  who  has  only  the  key  of  the  inner  door, 
but  not  of  the  outer."  ^^     "Yes,  Zecharyah,  a  God-fearing  w  Dukes,  R»b. 
liabbi  is  like  a  good  player  who  has  his  harp  with  him,  but    i^T^^ 
a  godless  Rabbi  is  like  one  who  has  nothing  on  which  to 
make  music. "^^     "  You  speak  truly,  Menahem ;  a  godly  man  i«  duicos,  279. 
is  the  glory  of  a  town,  its  reward,  and  its  ornament ;  if  he 
leave  it,  its  glory,  its  reward,  and  its  ornament,  leave  it  with 
him."^^     "  My  father  used  to  tell  me,"  chimes  in  Hananyah  "  Dukes.  260. 
Ben  Hizkiyah,  *^that  there  are  four  who  never  have  the  face 
of  God  lifted  upon  them — the  scoiFer,  the  liar,  the  hypo- 
crite, and  the  slanderer."^®     "  Rabbi  Nathan,"  says  the  fifth,  »•  Dakea,u8. 
**  is  right,  I  think  ;  I  have  heard  him  say  that  th§  man  who 
stands  firm  in  temptation,  and  the  hour  of  whose  death  is 
like  that  of  his  birth,  is  the  only  man  to  be  envied.  "^^  ^  »»  Du.£ea,iM, 

Good  counsels  to  the  young  were  not  wanting.      The 
Hazan  who  taught  the  Nazareth  school  in  the  synagogue, 
may  have  told  his  scholars — "Get  close  to  the  seller    of 
perfumes  if  you  want  to  be  fragrant."'^^^    He  may  have^  oukei^fiDo. 
given  the  groups  of  little  ones  at  his  feet  words  of  wis- 
dom such  as  these — that  "grapes  on  vines  are  beautiful, 
and  in  their  right  place;  but   grapes  among  thorns  are 
neither."^^*     "A  Nazarite  should  go  round  about,  rather «  Dukes, ms. 
than  come  near  a  vineyard.  "^^  *     "A  friend  who,  as  often  as  22  Dukes,  441. 
he  meets  you,  tells  you,  in  secret,  your  faults,  is  better  than 
one  who,  whenever  he  meets  you,  gives  you  a  gold  piece. "^^ »  Dukes,  sw. 
"  If  you  see  an  humble  man,  you  may    almost  take  for 
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,^^  but  a  proud  man  is  no  better 
ike  the  best  of  your  childhood ; 

old  age  of  thorns.  Yet  do  not 
js,  if  you  fear  God."^^  *'  Truth  is 
list  in  the  mercy  of  God,  even  if 
r  throat ;  He  forsakes  none  of  His 
up  to  destruction. "2^  '*Take  a 
ezer,  who  was  the  first  Jew  ever 
lis  faith  in  the  evil  time  of  the 
being  led  to  death,  his  sister  s  son, 
L  believe  that  God  showed  more 

the  Law  than  to  the  godly.  He 
life,  if  the  martyr  had  yielded  to 
ered,  '  If  God  prepares  such  a  fate 
at  will  become  of  the  wicked  ?  ' — 
"28  u  rpj^^  humble  man  is  he  who 
LS  if  he  saw  Him  with  his  eyes."*^^ 
re  spoken  thus  to  the  children  in 
bIs  would  not  be  wanting  at  home. 

was,  doubtless,  given  to  speak  in 
'  One  sheep  foUows  another,  "^^  he 
the  mother,  so  is  the  daughter. "^^ 
is  like  the  left  hand  without  the 
ears,  and  so  has  the  wall."^^  "It 
in  have  much  or  little,  if  his  heart 
3od  life  is  better  than  high  birth."^ 
I  came  from  heaven  together.  *'^^ 
►u  are  old  is  like  writing  on  water ; 
Dung  is  like  graving  on  stone. "^' 
good  or  bad,  light  or  serious,  is 
Fire  cannot  keep  company  with 
"  In  this  world  a  man  follows 
^omesthejudgment.''^^  "With the 
a  man  measures  to  others  it  will 
in."^  "  Patience,  and  silence  in 
)le  mind."^^     "  He  who  makes  the 

portion,  loses  those  of  the  world 
cs  those  of  heaven,  receives,  also, 
10  humbles  himself  will  be  exalted 
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by  God ;  but  he  who  exalts  himself,  him  mil  God  humble."**  oha^.  "• 
"  Whatever  God  does  is  right,"**  "  Speech  b  silver ;  silence  "  ESllwfi*. 
is  worth  twice   as  much."**     "Sin  hardens  the  heart  of"?*->**f 

MAA  T     •  •  Dukes,  4ei. 

man.  ^     "  It  is  a  shame  for  a  plant  to  speak  ill  of  him  who  *»  Dttke.,M8. 
planted  it"^^      "  Two  bits  of  dry  wood  set  a  moist  one  on  *'  M^e^  wu 
fire."    All  these  are  Jewish  sayings,  which  Jesus  may  weU 
have  heard  in  His  childhood. 

Nazareth  would,  no  doubt,  have  its  finer  spirits  who,  from 
time  to  time,  shed  the  light  of  their  higher  nature  over 
family  gatherings,  and  none  of  this  could  be  lost  on  such  a 
child  as  Jesus.  On  some  glorious  night,  when  the  moon 
was  walking  in  brightness,  a  mind  like  this  may  have  told 
the  children  round  him  some  such  fine  Hebrew  apologue  as 
follows: — 

"The  Eternal  sent  forth  His  creating  voice,  saying,  'Let 
two  lights  shine  in  the  firmament,  as  kingp  of  the  earth,  and 
dividers  of  the  revolving  year.' 

"  He  spake,  and  it  was  done.  The  sun  rose  as  the  first 
Light  As  a  bridegroom  comes  forth  in  the  morning  from 
lus  chamber ;  as  a  hero  rejoices  on  his  triumphal  march,  so 
rose  he,  clothed  in  the  splendour  of  God.  A  crown  of  all 
hues  encircled  his  head;  the  earth  rejoiced,  the  plants  sent 
up  their  odours  to  him,  and  the  flowers  put  on  their  best 
array. 

"  The  other  Light  looked  on  with  envy,  as  it  saw  that  it 
could  not  out-vie  the  Glorious  One  in  splendour.  *  What 
need  is  there,'  it  askedy  murmuring  to  itself,  *  of  two  kings 
on  one  throne?  Why  was  I  the  second  instead  of  the 
first?' 

"Forthwith  its  brightness  faded,  chased  away  by  its  in- 
ward chagrin.  It  flew  from  it  high  through  the  air,  and 
became  the  Host  of  Stars. 

"The  Moon  stood  pale  as  the  dead,  ashamed  before  all  the 
heavenly  ones,  and  wept — *  Have  pity  on  me,  Father  of  all 
creatures,  have  pity.' 

"  Then  the  angel  of  God  stood  before  the  Sad  One,  and  told 
her  the  decree  of  the  Highest.  '  Because  thou  hast  envied 
the  light  of  the  Sun,  unhappy  one,  henceforth  thou  wilt  only 
shine  by  his  light,  and  when  yonder  earth  comes  between 
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lim  thou  wilt  stand  darkened,  in  part,  or  entifH^ly, 

Child  of  Error,  weep  not.  The  Merciful  One  haa 
ly  sin,  and  turned  it  to  good  for  thee.  "  Go,"  said 
k  comfortably  to  the  Sorrowful  One ;  she  will  be, 
jueen,  in  her  brightness.  The  tears  of  her  sorrow 
lalm  to  quicken  all  living  things,  and  renew  the 
hich  the  beams  of  the  Sun  have  made  faint."' 
[oon  went  away  comforted,  and,  lo,  there  streamed 
that  brightness  in  which  she  still  shines :  she 
►n  that  peaceful  path  in  which  she  still  moves,  as 
:he  Night  and  leader  of  the  stars.  Lamenting  her 
[tying  the  tears  of  men,  she  seeks  whom  she  can 
I  looks  for  any  one  ^he  can  cheer."  ^ 
0  doubt,  would  be  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
ife.  Every  one  would  know  every  one ;  *^  industry 
ss ;  worth  and  vice ;  pleasure  and  sadness ;  would 
L  the  growing  Child.  The  oxen  ploughing  the 
iy  below  the  town  and  the  great  plain  outside, 
m  arrest  his  eyes ;  the  asses  and  mules,  and  camels 
L  goods  or  produce,  would  pass  then,  as  now,  up 
tain  track  to  the  narrow  Nazareth  streets:  the 
trades  of  the  village  would  be  busy,  as  they  are 
5  wise  and  the  simple  :  the  clown  and  the  scholar : 
md  the  rich :  the  soiled  workman  and  the  proud 
^Ipless  infancy,  and  as  helpless  age;  the  school, 
round,  the  market,  the  court,  the  synagogue,  and 
iry,  would  each  in  turn  be  prominent  for  the  time, 
dd  be  under  Joseph's  roof,  as  in  a  silken  nest^  with 
Is  of  Joseph,  and  the  gentle  and  lofty  devoutness 
that  the  young  soul,  destined  one  day  to  be  so 
dd  learn  its  richest  lessons  of  childhood, 
ry  early  age,  Jesus  would  be  taken  to  the  sjma- 
li  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  the  other  children  of  the 
family  circle,  for  even  then  that  institution  had 
le  banner  of  Je^\dsh  nationality,  the  centre  of 
Te,  and  the  aegis  of  the  Jewish  fidth,^  whose  services 
e  would  think  of  neglecting. 
)ortance  of  the  Synagogue  dates  not  later  than  the 
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age  of  the  Maccabees.*^    It  rose  from  the  institution,  by   cnAP.xia 
Ezra,  of  periodical  readings  of  the  Law  in  public.^^     Its"  ?,r°''- 
earliest  history  is  not  known,  for  we  can  hardly  trust  the 
Rabbinical  traditions,  that  there  were  hundreds  in  Jerusalem 
under  the  second  Temple.^*    But  the  germ  of  the  Synagogue  «  Jost,  i  coo. 
doubtless  existed  in  Babylon.     The  exiles  could  no  longer 
oflfer  their  sacrifices,  for  this  could  be  done  only  in  the 
I        Temple  at  Jerusalem.     Hence  they  naturally  betook  them- 
selves to  prayer,  and  lifted  their  hands,  in  their  loneliness, 
to  God,  at  the  times  when  their  sacrifices  were  wont  to  be 
consumed.     Instead  of  these  they  presented  their  prayers,^ 
and  prophets  like  Ezekiel,  on  the  Sabbath,  spoke  to  them 
of  their  duty.     It  would  seem  as  if  the  Law  itself  had  been 
well-nigh  unknown  during  the  exile,  from  the  fact  of  Ezra 
f        summoning  the  people  to  hear  it,  as  something  which  they 
I        had  transgressed,  from  ignorance  of  its  requirements.     To 
[.        him,  apparently,  belongs  the  signal  honour  of  establishing 
the  custom  of  constant  public  reading  of  the  sacred  books 
before  the  congregations  of  the  people,  and  of  taking  cai*e 
.       that,   as  Hebrew  was  no  longer  understood,  interpreters 
j       should  be  provided,  to  translate  the  Scripture  lessons,  at  the 
•  ;       public  services,  into  the  spoken  dialect.'     Established,  first, 
'       in  Jerusalem,  synagogues  soon  spread  over  the  land,  and 
; !       even  beyond  it,  wherever  Jews  had  settled.     They  gradually 
became  the  great  characteristic  of  the  nation,  for,  though 
\      the  services  of  the  Temple  were  yet  cherished,  the  Synagogue, 
I      by  its  local  convenience,  its  supreme  influence  in  fixing 
}      Jewish  religious  opinion,  and  its  natural  importance  as  the 
centre  of  each  community,  and  the  basis  of  their  social  life, 
,,  ;      carried  with  it  the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  the  strictly  local 
Temple  service.     The  priest,  henceforth,  was  of  less  import- 
ance than  the  lay  Rabbi,  for  while  the  one  touched  life  at  only  a 
few  points,  the  other  directed  its  every  movement.   In  Christ's 
day  there  were  synagogues  everywhere.'^  In  Jerusalem,  alone,  «  ma.  13.  m. 
there  gradually  rose,  according  to  the  Talmud,  no  fewer  than    Acts^n.  iV 
480.^    Tiberias  had  thirteen,  Damascus  ten,  and  other  cities    BeihkJiii. 
and  towns  in  proportion  to  their  population.    But  the  Mother    ^*  *  ^  '^  ^^ 
I    Synagogue  in  the  Temple  still  remained,  as  it  were,  the  model 
1   after  which  all  other  synagogues  were  organized. 
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cHARxra.  Wherever  ten  Jews  were  settled,  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  form  themselves  into  a  congregation,  and  have 
synagogue  service.     Open  structures  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 

HActaie.!!.  or  on  the  sea-shore^  were  preferred,  where  the  Jewish 
population  was  small,  from  their  convenience  for  the  neces- 
sary purifications ;  but,  wherever  it  was  possible,  a  syna- 
gogue was  erected  by  the  free  contributions  of  the  people. 

»•  Lake  7. «.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  rich  man  built  one  at  his  own  expense.*^ 
The  ruins  of  those  in  Galilee,  Christ's  own  country,  enable 
us  to  learn  many  particulars  respecting  this  locality  at  least. 
In  selecting  sites,  the  builders  by  no  means  always  chose 
prominent  positions.  If,  in  some  cases,  the  Rabbinical 
requirements  were  observed  that  the  synagogue  should  be 

w  Cohen,  194.  raiscd  on  the  highest  part  of  the  town,^^  and  its  entrance  be 
on  the  western  side,  they  were,  seemingly,  more  frequently 
neglected.  The  ruins  of  the  old  synagogues  in  the  district 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  north  of  it,  are  sometimes  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  and  at  others  have  had  a  site  exca- 

w  captwuson,  vatcd  for  them  in  the  rocky  side  of  a  hill.^^    Their  entrances 

R,E^  on  Synft-  ^ 

5amJl*"pftu  ^^  almost  always  at  the  southern  end,  an  arrangement 
^!Nr?'*  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  as  it  required  every  Jew,  on 
entering,  to  turn  his  back  to  Jerusalem. 

The  building  was  always  rectangular,  mth  its  longest 
dimension  in  a  nearly  south  and  north  direction,  and  its 
interior  divided  into  five  aisles,  by  four  rows  of  columns, 
unless  it  was  very  small,  when  two  rows  of  columns  were 
used,  making  only  three  aisles.  The  walls  were  well  and 
solidly  built  of  native  limestone :  the  stones  "  chiselled  "  into 
each  other,  without  mortar,  and,  while  finely  dressed  outside, 
left  rough  on  the  inner  side,  for  plastering.  The  entrances 
were  three  in  number ;  one  large  doorway,  opening  into  the 
central  aisle,  and  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  though  some- 
times, in  small  synagogues,  there  was  only  one  entrance. 
Folding  doors,  with  socket  hinges,  closed  by  bars  on  the 
inside,  gave  them  security.  Over  the  doors  was  more 
ornament  that  we  might  have  expected — sculptures  of  the 
golden  candlestick — or  of  the  pot  of  manna — or  of  the 
paschal  lamb — or  the  vine.  The  floors  were  paved  with 
slabs   of   white   limestone,   and  the    arrangement  of  the 
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columns  was  the  same  in  alL  The  spaces  between  these  ohap.  xia 
were  very  small,  though  the  columns  themselves  were 
sometimes  elaborately  finished  with  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
capitals.  Blocks  of  stone  laid  from  colunm  to  column 
received  the  wooden  rafters,  which  were  bedded  deeply  in 
these  supports  for  strength,  and  were  very  broad  as  well 
as  thick,  to  bear  up  a  flat  roof,  covered  heavily  with  earth, 
which  was  the  fashion  in  private  houses  also,  as  it  still  is  in 
nearly  all  Arab  dwellings,  as  best  adapted  for  keeping  out 
the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.*  The  ruins  are  too  imperfect 
to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  windows. 

The  synagogues  were  open  every  day  for  three  services,"* 
but  as  those  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  were  always 
joined,  there  were,  in  reality,  only  two.  It  was  the  duty  of 
every  godly  Jew  to  go  to  each  service,  for  so  sacred  was 
daily  attendance,  that  the  Rabbis  taught  that  "he  who 
practised  it  saved  Israel  from  the  heathen/'^^  The  two  market «  Bab  Bonch. 
days,  Monday  and  Thursday,  when  the  country  people  came 
into  town,  and  when  the  courts  were  held,  and  the  Sabbaths, 
were  the  special  times  of  public  worship.  Feast  days,  and 
fasts,  were  also  marked  by  similar  sacredness. 

The  interior  of  the  synagogues  'svas  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  after  the  model  of  the  Tabernacle  or  the  Temple. 
Before  the  doors  of  some,  a  sunken  space  for  a  porch  formed 
a  counterpart  to  the  forecourt  of  the  sanctuary.  The  space 
immediately  inside  was  for  the  congregation.  A  little 
beyond  the  middle,  a  raised  and  enclosed  platform,  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  in  some  measure  corresponded  to  the 
altar.  Here  the  official  stood  to  conduct  the  services,  by 
reading  from  the  sacred  books  and  chanting  the  prayers. 
In  the  wall  at  the  farther  end  was  a  recess,  before  which  hung 
a  veil ;  the  recess  the  equivalent  of  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  the 
veil,  of  the  one  before  that  mysterious  chamber  in  the 
Temple.  In  this  shrine  were  kept  the  Sacred  Rolls,  wrapped 
m  several  covers  of  linen  and  silk ;  the  outer  one  adorned, 
as  means  allowed,  with  gold  and  silver.  The  Rabbis 
required  that  this  shrine  should  look  towards  Jerusalem, 
but  this  was  not  generally  provided  for  in  the  Galilean 
synagogues  of  Christ's   day.     Before  the  shrine  hung  an 
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CHAP.  xiiL   ever-burning  lamp — the  representative  of  the  **  eternal  fire  ** 

in  the  holy  place  in  the  Temple.     Beside  it  stood  a  large 

|T  eight-branched  lamp,  like  the  "golden  candlestick"  of  the 

Temple,  which  we  now  see  sculptured  on  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

It  was  adorned  with  inscriptions,  and  was  kept  for  the 

» John  10.  M.   illumination  made  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,^^  each 

This  was  th«  ' 

chanuka  Deccmbcr,  when  the  joy  of  the  nation  at  the  rekindling  of  the 
lamps  in  the  Temple,  after  the  triumph  of  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
was  celebrated  for  eight  days  together.  Other  lamps  hung 
up  and  down  the  synagogue  to  illuminate  it  during  the 
Sabbath  evening  service,  whether  needed  or  not,  in  honour 
of  the  day,  as  was  done  also  in  private  houses.  Rabbis  and 
the  elders  of  the  Synagogue  sat  on  raised  cushions  next  the 
shrine,  facing  the  people,  in  the  "  chief  seats.'*  The  men  of 
the  congregation  filled  the  open  floor  next  these,  and  in 
small  synagogues,  the  women,  separated  by  a  lattice,  sat 
•>  Knenckorin  with  their  backs  to  themen.^    Where  space  allowed,  how- 

Schenkel's  •'■  ' 

Art^^^^  ever,  a  flat  gallery  was  built  for  them,  but,  in  any  case,  they 
goKoe."  y^ere  not  visible  to  the  other  sex.  Trumpets  for  proclaiming 
the  new  moon,  and  for  publishing  sentences  of  excommuni- 
cation, formed  part  of  the  furniture,  but  "^ere  kept  in  the 
house  of  the  Hazan.  In  the  porch  was  a  tablet  with  prayers 
for  the  reigning  prince,  and  another  with  the  names  of  any 
who  had  been  exconmiunicated,  while  below  them  were 
boxes  to  receive  the  alms  of  the  congregation,  as  they 
entered,  for  the  poor. 

The  greatest  reverence  was  paid  by  every  Jew  to  his 
synagogue.  It  could  not  be  built  near  a  public  bath,  or  a 
wash-house,  or  a  tannery,  and  if  it  were  taken  down  no  one 
would  on  any  account  cross  the  ground  on  which  it  had 
stood. 

The  chief  authorities  of  the  Sjoiagogue  were  a  council  of 
■  schaiv.471.  elders,^^**  of  whom  one  acted  as  head,  though  only  the  first 
among  equals.     They  pronounced  exconununications,   de- 
livered sentences  on  ofi^enders  of  various  kinds,  managed  the 
charities  of  the  congregation,  and  attended  to  the  wants  of 
«  Leyrer,  811   straugcrs.^   They  were  a  local  counterpart  of  the  "  elders  of 
" J^^**^^^the  people,"  who,  through  the  whole  history  of  Israel,^ 
**  j^kwV   formed  a  kind  of  national  senate,^  and  of  those  humbler 

1  Mmc  13.  6 ; 
14. 9^  *c.  &0. 
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"  elders  '*  who  constituted  the  ruling  body  over  towns  and  charxhi. 
districts,^  as  they  formerly  had  also  done  over  the  different "  iJ^.^j5^** 
tribes.^  ®    It  marks  the  simple  and  healthy  basis  of  society  in «.  ^^"li 
Israel,  that  the  one  idea  of  the  family  and  household,  ruled    ^^^'^ 
by  its  head,  thus  lay  at  its  root,  as  is  indeed  implied  in  the 
very  name — ^House  of  Israel — ^by  which  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  was  known.^^    The  head  ruler  or  elder  of  the  Syna- "  ^^^^^ 
gogue  was  formally  consecrated  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.^    Art-A^t 

The  inferior  offices  were  held  by  various  officials.     The 
Hazan,  or  "minister,"*!  had  the  charge  of  the  building,  of 
cleaning  the  lamps,  opening  and  closing  the  doors,  and  doing 
any  other  necessary  servile  work,  like  a  modem  sexton, 
besides  acting  as  messenger  to  the  rulers.     But  he,  also,  in 
many  cases,  led  the  prayers  and  chants.     It  was  his  part 
to  hand  the  roll  of  the  Law  to  the  Reader  for  the  time, 
pointing  out  the  proper  lesson  of  the  day.^    The  Reader,  ••  i^nxtorf, 
as  representative   of  the  congregation,   had  to  blow  the 
trumpet  at  the  new  moon,  and  to  strew  ashes  on  his  head  on  . 
fast  days.^^  The  alms  of  the  congregation  were  collected  and  •  jost,  i  n 
distributed  by  special  officers,  of  whom  two  were  required 
to  act  together  in  the  receiving :  three  in  the  distribution.'^^  ?o  scbuiw. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  functionary  for  reading  the 
prayers,  which  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  congregation, 
and  by  its  authority,  by  any  one  empowered  for  the  time.*^^  n  schaw, 
Any  member  of  the  congregation,  unless  he  were  a  minor, 
was  qualified  to  do  so.     As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  likely  that 
the  Hazan  generally  led  the  chanting,  and  read  the  ordinary 
lessons.    A  curious  feature  in  the  organization  was,  that  in 
each  synagogue,  ten  men,  known  as  Batlanim,  were  paid  to 
attend  every  service  from  its  opening  to  its  close,  that  there 
might  never  be  fewer  preseiit  than  the  Rabbis  required  to 
constitute  a  lawful  service. 

There  seems  to  have  been  only  one  synagogue  in 
Nazareth,^^  so  that,  as  aU  the  Jews  in  the  town  doubtless  «  Lake  4.1 
attended  it,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  must 
have  been  other  than  Israelites,  or  the  town  itself  must  have 
been  small,  to  judge  from  the  size  of  other  synagogues  of 
Galilee,  whose  ruins  have  been  discovered.  The  congre- 
gation would,  in  many  respects,   be  very  different  from 
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irn  notions.  The  men  came  in  the  long,  flowing,  and, 
feminine-looking  dress  of  the  East ;  their  heads  covered 
'urbans  of  various  colours — some  simple,  others  costly 
fvith  the  plain  keffiyeh,  a  kerchief  of  cotton,  linen,  or 
•f  various  colours,  folded  so  that  three  of  the  comers 
over  the  back  and  shoulders,  leaving  the  face  exposed, 
►osely  held  round  the  head  by  a  cord — as  is  stiU  the  Arab 
n ;  their  clothing,  only  a  long  white  or  striped  tunic, 
m  or  cotton,  with  sleeves,  next  the  body — ^bound  at  the 
by  a  sash  or  girdle, — and  a  loose  abba  or  cloak  thrown 
it ;  their  bare  feet  shod  with  sandals.     Over  the  abba 

would  wear  a  wide  scarf  of  white  wool,  thin  and 

with  bars  of  red,  purple,  and  blue ;  but  with  many, 
icarf,  enlarged  to  an  abba,  would  be  the  only  outer 
mt.  A  few  rich  men  might,  perhaps,  wear  one  of 
idomed  with  silver  or  gold.  This  was  the  Tallith,  an 
reusable  part  of  the  clothing  of  a  Jew.^®'  From  its  four 
rs  hung  four  tassels  of  eight  threads  a-piece,*  of  hyacinth- 

of  wool  alone,  woven  and  made  up  with  superstitious 
as  a  half  religious  art,  by  a  Jew  only.^*  These  were 
Sizith,  or  fringes,  worn  in  fulfilment  of  an  express 
landment  of  Moses,  that  the  sight  of  them  might  make 
shearer  "remember  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
0  them."^^  So  sacred,  indeed,  were  they,  that  a  smaller 
h,  as  well,  duly  provided  with  them,  was  worn  under- 

the  clothing  by  every  Jew,  from  his  earliest  years,  and 
ad  been  taught,  even  in  childhood,  never  to  put  it 
ithout  repeating  the  prayer — ''Blessed  art  Thou,  O 
our  God,  King  of  the  Universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us 
Thy  commandments,  and  given  us  the  commandment 
3  fringes."  The  outer  Tallith,  indeed,  was  only  worn 
ise  the  fringes  of  this  one  were  covered  up,  and  could 
)e  kissed,  as  the  Rabbis  required,  from  time  to  time, 
[g  one  of  the  synagogue  prayers.^  The  right  use  of  the 
IS  of  the  fringes  a  Jew  believed  equivalent  to  keeping 
hole  Law,  for  the  Rabbis  told  him  that,  as  the  letters  of 
ame  Zizith,  used  as  figures,  made  up  the  number  600, 
and  the  five  knots  and  eight  threads,  are  equal  to  the 
ie  613  recepts  of  the  Law.^^ 
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ie  eyes,  before  morning 
arm,  opposite  the  heart, 
es  round  the  arm  and 
Their  wearer  was  now 
As  in  the  case  of  the 
th  words  of  prayer  in  the 

3  limited  to  prayer  and 
,  for  though  a  Rabbi  or 
^ed  to  speak,  this  was  an 
The  service  began  with 
regation  standing  during 
Chen  the  Reader,  wear- 
raised  enclosure  in  the 
)rayer  of  adoration  from 
lose  word  the  world  was 
Blessed  be  Thou  who 
d  be  He  who  orders  and 
ty  on  the  earth ;  blessed 
es;  blessed  be  He  who 
e  He  who  lives  for  ever, 
be  He,  the  Saviour  and 
I  Blessed  be  Thou,  O 
universe !  All-Merciful 
IT  Thy  praise  with  their 
thy  glory  and  honour, 
'd  God,  with  the  psalms 
laud  and  magnify  Thee 
aise.  We  do  homage  to  . 
only  One,  He  who  liveth 
^rious  for  ever  and  ever ! 
ird,  blessed  be  Thou  in 
1  prayers,  the  congrega- 

of   the    Scripture  then 
separate  verses,  in  part; 
e  last  six  Psalms,^  thia 
;e  closing  with  another 
iTses  more  from  Scripture 
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followed,^  and  then  came  the  Song  of  Moses  at  the  Passage  chj^^xul 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  another  short  prayer.  ••  l^^-*^- 

Presently  the  Reader  summoned  the  congregation  to  join  if^  ^'  ^"^ 
in  a  short  responsive  utterance  of  praise  known  as  the 
Kadish."  "  Praise  the  Lord,"  said  he,  "  who  is  worthy  to  be 
praised,*'  and  to  this  the  people,  bowing,  responded,  "Praised 
be  the  Lord,  who  is  ever  and  eternally  worthy  of  praise  1" 
and  so,  through  several  antiphonies. 

It  was  obligatory  on  every  Jew  to  repeat  certain  verses 
twice  every  day,  morning  and  evening.  These  were  now 
read.  They  were  known  by  the  name  of  S'chma,"*  or 
"Hear,"  from  their  beginning  with  the  words,  "Hear,  0 
Israel,  the  Eternal,  our  God,  is  one  Eternal  God."  Two 
prayers  preceded  them,  the  one,  heard  with  joy  and  yet  with 
trembling,  exalting  God  for  His  Majesty  in  the  heavens, 
amidst  the  armies  of  the  angels.  It  was  believed  to  be 
listened  to  by  all  heaven,  God  Himself  and  the  angels  re- 
sponding, at  its  close — "  Happy  the  people  in  such  a  case; 
happy  the  people  whose  God  is  Jehovah  I  "^  The  others  Pi-mw. 
thanked  God  for  His  love  to  Israel,  and  asked  enlightenment  k^»»w. 
in  His  holy  law.  Another  short  prayer  was  now  read, 
thanking  Him  for  the  mighty  works  He  had  done  for  their 
fathers,  especially  in  delivering  them  from  Egypt,  and  closing 
with  supplication  for  delivery  as  a  nation  from  their  evil  state. 
The  closing  words  chanted  by  the  Reader  were  striking — 
"  Rock  of  Israel  1  up  !  to  the  help  of  Israel :  save,  for  Thy 
promise  sake,  Judah  and  Israeli  Save  us.  Eternal  God, 
eternal  God  of  Hosts !  whose  name  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 
Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Eternal,  who  of  old  didst  redeem  Israel  I " 

During  all  these  prayers  the  congregation  stood,^  with*  MAtt^a. 
their  faces  towards  the  shrine  of  the  Law.    Only  the  Reader  'Luke  is!  li. 
spoke:  the  congregation  simply  responded  "Amen,"  except 
at  the  Kadish. 

Now  commenced  the  second  part  of  the  service — the 
repeating  of  the   "prayers  known  as  the  eighteen  Bene- 
dictions,"^^ or  simply  as  "The  Prayer."®^    It  was  originally  •  TeAna. 
drawn  up  by  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,^  ^  but  finally  «  Derenbourg. 
arranged  in  its  present  form,  with  one  or  two  additional 
prayers,  about  the  year  100  after  Christ.^    The  whole  were  »  schawr.wn. 
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3  congregation  softly,  and  then  aloud  by 
I  was  repeated  at  the  evening  service,  it 
;^ery  Israelite  that  he  should  repeat  them 
tree  times  every  day,  just  as  he  was 
the  S'chma  twice  daily.  During  this 
3  whole  congregation  stood,  immovable, 
wards  the  shrine,  and  their  feet  close 
ude  of  fixed  devotion.®^  At  the  be^n- 
3  first  and  sixteenth  Benedictions  all  bent 
d  their  heads  to  the  earth.  As  in  the 
>  these  prayers  were  read  without  the 
of  a  word.  After  the  congregation  had 
jader,  still  standing  in  the  raised  enclo- 
ieps  backwards,  then  three  forwards: 
id  commenced,  "  Lord,  open  Thou  our 
may  show  forth  Thy  praise  I  "^^  **  I  will 
of  the  Lord ;  ascribe  ye  greatness  unto 
•St  three  prayers  of  the  eighteen  contained 
5,  the  last  three  thanks^vings,  and  the 
Dplications  for  the  nation  and  for  indi- 
ider  closed,  he  recited  the  words — "  We, 
hallow  Thy  name,  as  it  is  hallowed  in 
ten  in  the  prophets^^ — *  One  cried  to 
— .' "  The  congregation  then  responded, 
3  the  Lord  of  Hosts  :  the  whole  earth  is 

Then  the  Reader  began  again  :  "  They 
m  say,  *  Blessed;' "  and  the  congregation 
L  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  from  His 
ler,  once  more,  began:  "In  Thy  holy 
ten  :  '*^^  and  the  congregation  answered, 
[n  for  ever,  even  Thy  God,  0  Zion,  unto 
Uelujahl" 

Thursdays,  and  on  Sabbaths,  the  Law 
•  the  Sabbaths,  the  five  Books  of  Moses 
Rby  sections,  of  seven  lessons  each,  and  a 
as  repeated  each  Sabbath,  so  that  the 
gh  in  a  year.  At  the  end  of  each  lesson, 
f,  a  collect  was  read,  and  between  each, 
jmber  of  the  congregation  who  had  been 
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invited  for  the  purpose,  and  who  stood  in  the  desk  beside  chap,  xm 
the  Reader  while  the  lesson  was  bdng  read— delivered  a 
short  address  from  it.  A  priest,  if  present,  had  the  first 
invitation,  then  a  Levite,  and  any  one  who  seemed  to  know 
the  Law  came  after.  The  roll  of  the  Prophets  was  handed 
to  him  by  the  Reader  after  the  closing  collect  of  the  lesson. 
At  each  service  there  was  thus  a  series  of  short  comments. 
One  Expositor  gave  a  general  address  on  the  Law  embodied 
in  the  lesson :  another  an  exhortation  based  on  it,  and  a 
third  expounded  the  allegorical  mysteries  it  shadowed  forth. 
Each  was,  however,  expected  to  illustrate  the  three  cardinal 
points  of  Jewish  piety — ^the  love  of  God,  of  virtue,  and  of 
one's  neighbour,  this  Inst  duty  being  additionally  enforced 
by  a  collection  in  the  boxes  at  the  door  "  for  the  land  of 
IsraeV^  h  Phiio.!.8T7. 

Very  few  relics  of  these  synagogue  addresses  survive,  but 
we  are  able  even  from  these,  as  preserved  in  the  Talmud,  to 
realize  their  general  characteristics.  Shorty  and  in  great 
measure  made  up  of  proverbs,  natural  imagery,  and  parables, 
they  were  very  different  from  our  sermons.  One  example 
will  suffice.  An  ancient  address  from  the  same  chapter  of 
Isaiah^  from  which  Jesus  took  His  text  in  the  synagogue  «  oh.  w. 
of  Nazareth,  runs  thus — the  special  words  commented  on 
being,  "  He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  garments  of  salva- 
tion:"— 

"  There  are  seven  garments,"  says  the  speaker,  "  which 
the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  name,  has  put  on  since  the 
world  began,  or  will  put  on  before  the  hour  when  He  will 
visit  with  His  wrath  the  godless  Edom."^^  When  He  created  ••  Ahidcien 
the  world  He  clothed  Himself  in  honour  and  glory,  for  it    |,"^;^^ 
says  :^  *  Thou  art  clothed  with  honour  and  glory.'    When  »  Ps.  m.  i. 
He  showed  Himself  at  the  Red  Sea  He  clothed  Himself  in 
majesty,  for  it  says  :^^  '  The  Lord  reigrieth.  He  is  clothed  with  «••  ps.  93. 1. 
majesty.'    When  He  gave  the  Law  He  clothed  Himself  with 
might,  for  it  says:^^^  *  Jehovah  is  clothed  with  might,  where- ««  Ps.  93.  i. 
with  He  hath  girded  Himself.'   As  often  as  He  forgave  Israel 
its  sins  He  clothed  Himself  in  white,  for  it  says:^^^  *Hi8««E>cn  "^ 
garment  was  white  as  snow.'   When  He  punishes  the  nations 
of  the  world  He  puts  on  the  garments  of  vengeance,  for  it 
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1  :^^^  *  He  put  on  the  garments  of  vengeance  for  clothing 

was  clad  with  zeal  as  a  cloak.'  He  will  put  on  the  sixth 

\  when  the  Messiah  is  revealed.    Then  will  He  clothe 

iself  in  righteousness,  for  it  says:^^  *For  He  put  on 

teousness  as  a  breastplate,  and  an  helmet  of  salvation  on 

head'    He  will  put  on  the  seventh  robe  when  He 

ishes  Edom.    Then  will  He  clothe  Himself  in  Adom  (red), 

it  says  :^^  *  Wherefore  art  Thou  red  in  thine  apparel  ?  ' 

the  robes  with  which  He  will  clothe  the  Messiah  will 

le  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  for  it  says  :^^^  'As 

idegroom  who  is  crowned  with  his  turban,  like  a  priest.' 

I  the  sons  of  Israel  will  rejoice  in  His  light,  and  will  say, 

Bssedbe  the  hour  when  the  Messiah  was  bom,  blessed  the 

ab  which  bore  Him,^^^  blessed  the  eyes  that  were  counted 

thy  to  see  Him.^^^   For  the  opening  of  His  lips  is  blessing 

peace,^^  His  speech  is  rest  to  the  soul,^^  the  thoughts  of 

heart  confidence  and  joy,  the  speech  of  His  lips  pardon 

forgiveness,  His  prayer  like  the  sweet-smelling  savour 

sacrifice^  His  supplications  holiness  and  purity.'     0  how 

sed  is  Israel  for  whom  such  a  lot  is  reserved,  for  it  says  :^^^ 

)w  great  is  Thy  goodness  which  Thou  hast  laid  up  for  them 
t  fear  Thee.'"  "2 

)n  Mondays  and  Thursdays  the  first  of  the  seven  lessons 
the  next  Sunday  was  read,  but  it  was  divided  into  three 
tions,  before  each  of  which  one  of  the  congregation  was 
ed  up  to  the  desk. 

L  few  prayers  more  from  the  Reader,  and  the  service  was 
ed,  with  a  parting  benediction  delivered  by  a  priest  with 
fted  hands,  if  one  were  present,  if  not,  by  the  Reader 

prayers  were  repeated  in  the  common  dialect  of  Palestine 
I  rule,  but  in  Greek  towns,  such  as  Caesarea,  they  were 

recited  in  Greek.  The  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  of  the  Law 
he  Prophets  was  translated  into  the  spoken  language^^^ 
an  interpreter,  who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Reader, 
uch  was  the  morning  service.  In  the  afternoon  the 
gregation  met  once  more ;  heard  a  shorter  service,  and 
ained,  frequently,  listening  to  addresses,  till  lamplight  in 
evening.  The  "  Amen  "  of  the  congregation,  from  time 
time,  was  the  only  interruption  sanctioned,  but  among 
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Orientals  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  enforce  silence.  oHAP.xm. 
Ever  and  anon  a  hearer  volunteered  assistance  if  the  speaker 
heatated,  or  corrected  a  mistake  if  he  supposed  one  made, 
and  the  whole  congregation,  at  times,  signified  aloud  their 
agreement,  shouted  a  contradiction,  or  even  ordered  the 
speaker  to  be  silent.  ^^ 

When  to  the  many  prayers  of  the  synagogue  service  we 
add  those  required  in  private  life,  the  "  vidn  repetitions  ""*"**"***•  ^'• 
against  which  Christ  cautioned  His  hearers  on  the  Mount 
may  be  understood.  Besides  the  five  daily  repetitions  of 
the  S'chma  and  the  Benedictions,  every  Jew  gave  thanks 
before  and  after  every  act  of  eating  or  drinking,  before,  and, 
often,  after,  each  of  the  countless  external  rites  and  exercises 
required  of  him  ;  and  there  were,  besides,  special  prayers  for 
new  moons,  ^new  years,  feasts,  half  feasts,  and  fasts,  and 
many  for  special  incidents  of  private  or  family  life.  Prayer, 
always  prescribed  in  exact  words,  was  in  fact  multiplied  till 
it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  too  often  formal  and  mechanical 
— ^a  mere  outward  act,  of  superstitious  importance  in  itself, 
apart  from  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered. 

Such  a  circle  of  synagogue  service,  constantly  repeated, 
we  must  conceive  the  child  Jesus  to  have  frequented  from 
his  earliest  years,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week. 

The  influence  of  an  institution  in  which  the  Law  was  read, 
throughout,  every  year,  on  the  Sabbath,  and,  in  part,  twice 
each  week,  with  extra  readings  on  special  high  days ;  in  which 
the  Prophets  and  Psalms  were  constantly  brought  before  the 
congregation,  and  in  which  multiplied  prayers,  always  the 
same,  impressed  on  the  mind  every  emotion  and  thought  of 
the  national  religion,  in  language  often  grand  and  solemn 
in  the  extreme — must  have  been  great.  The  synagogue 
waa,  in  fact,  the  seed-bed  of  Judaism :  its  inspiring  soiil  and 
its  abiding  nurture.*®  It  was  in  it  that  Jesus  was  first  drawn 
into  love  and  sympathy,  as  a  child,  for  His  people,  and  that 
He  heard  the  rights,  duties,  and  prospects,  of  the  suffering 
people  of  God,  and  drank  in  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  by  which,  as  St.  Luke  tells  us,  "  He  kept 
on  growing  in  wisdom."^  The  lessons  He  learned  in  it  can 
be  traced  through  the  whole  Gospels.    The  addresses  He 
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oHARxm.  heard  were  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  lifeless  Rabbinical 
refinements,  with  a  Pharisaic  colouring,  which  His  pure  and 
sinless  soul,  filled  with  the  love  of  His  heavenly  Father, 
instinctively  prized  at  their  true  value.     His  words  in  after 
life  often  show  that  He  had  been  accustomed  to  see  Pharisees 
and  Scribes  in  the  synagogue,  who  made  the  Mondays  and 
Thursdays,  on  which  service  was  held,  their  days  of  festing ; 
who  paraded  a  show  of  long  prayers  or  of  liberal  alms ; 
and  eagerly  pressed  forward  to  the  front  seats,  where  they 
would  be  most  in  honour,  and  would  be  most  likely  to  be 
called  up  to  speak.     As  He  grew  older  He  would  meet,  in 
turn,  in  the  synagogue,  every  shade  of  the  religion  of  the  day, 
—the  strictness  of  the  school  of  Shammai,  and  the  mildness 
of  ^  that  of  Hillel ;  Jewish  bigotry,  and  Galilaean  freedom  and 
tolerance;   the  latitudinarianism  of  the   Sadducee,  or  the 
puritanical  strictness  of  the  Essene.     The  great  doctrines  of 
ceremonial  purity,  of  the  righteousness  of  works,  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  of  the  coming  redemption  of  Israel, 
would  sound  in  His  ears  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  ^ving  Him 
much  to  retain  and  still  more  to  reject.     In  the  synagogue 
He  came  in  contact  with  the  religious  life  of  His  race,  in 
its  manifold  aspects.     We  see,  in  His  public  life,  how  the 
crowds  that  gathered  round  Him,  as  the  new  Rabbi  of  Israel, 
entered  into  conversation  with  Him  on  the  subjects  of  His 
discourse,  or  commented  on  them  afterwards,  and  He  had, 
no  doubt,  done  much  the  same  with  the  teachers  He  heard 
in  His  earlier  years.     The   Rabbis  whom  He  met  in  the 
synagogues,  in  the  markets,  or  at  meals,  were  accustomed 
to  exchange  question  and  answer  with  all,  and  must  often 
have  had  to  reply  to  His  searching  questions,  and   deep 
insight  iuto  Scripture.      Nor  would  the  longing  of  the 
people  at  large,  for  the  vengeance  of  God  on  the  oppressors 
of  the  nation  escape  His  notice.    As  a  man  in  all  things 
like  other  men,  except  in  His  sinlessness — ^the  synagogue 
L.Ae4.22.'  with  its  services,  and  the  free  expression  of  thought,  both 

Matt  9  33*  '  O       / 

li^^rkL^'  in  public  and  private,  which  it  favoured,  m^ust  have  been 
f:\9^^i\^'  one    of   the    chief    agencies   in    developing    His    human 

U.  18,27;  J.  "llfl  A        o 

19.8,13,16.    nature.  ^^ 

Luke  11. 15, 
K  27,  87 ;  12. 13, 

Js  »l ;  1*.  15. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SOCIAL  INFLXJEN'CEa 

AMONG  the  influences  amidst  which  the  child  Jesus  grew  <^^^i5^ 
up  at  Nazareth,  the  Synagogue,  with  its  constantly 
recurring  services,  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  important 
It  was  a  characteristic  of  Jewish  life,  however,  that  its 
religion  wai  interwoven  with  the  whole  tissue  of  daily 
events,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

The  Jewish  ecclesiastical  calendar,  with  its  cycle  of  fea3ts, 
half-feasts  and  fasts,  must  have  had  a  great  effect  in  colour- 
ing the  general  mind,  and  perpetuating  the  system  and 
sentiments  which  they  illustrated.  There  were  four  diffe- 
rent reckonings  of  the  Hebrew  year — that  which  commenced 
with  the  first  day  of  Nisan,  and  was  known  as  "  the  year  of 
kings  and  feasts ; "  a  second,  which  dated  from  the  first 
of  Elul — ^that  is,  from  the  full  moon  of  August — from  which 
the  year  was  calculated  for  the  tithing  of  cattle ;  a  third, 
from  the  first  day  of  Tisri — ^that  is,  from  the  new  moon  of 
September — ^from  which  the  years  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  were  reckoned ;  and  a  fourth,  fit)m  the  first  day  of  the 
eleventh  month,  Schebet — ^from  which  the  age  of  trees  was 
counted,  for  the  payment  of  tithes,  and  for  noting  the  time 
when  it  became  lawful^*  to  eat  the  fruit.  »  Mischna; 

a  noted  in 

moon  would  be  a  great  event  each  month,  even  in  a  retired   ^*>^i*^«»- 
place  like  Nazareth.     Jesus  would  hear,  how,  on  the  last  day 
of  each  month,  men  were  posted  on  all  the  heights  round 
Jerusalem  to  watch  for  it ;  how  they  hastened,  at  the  utmost «  MiBchnaiiosh. 
speed,  to  the  Temple,  with  the  news,  even  if  it  were  Sabbath,^   g^^^i^^ew 
and  how  the  sacred  trumpet  sounded  to  announce  it,  and  ^  ^^^  ^^ 
special  sacrifices  were  offered.*    The  appearance  of  the  new   22£?kT 
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moon  had  in  all  ages  been  a  great  day  in  Israel,  as  it  also 
was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.*  The  Rabbis  affinned 
that  God  Himself  had  spoken  of  it  to  Moses,  and  told  him 
how  to  observe  it.  All  over  the  land  it  was  celebrated, 
monthly,  by  special  religions  solemnities,  and  by  universal 
rejoicing ;  in  some  months  more  than  in  others ;  every  one 
in  Jerusalem,  who  could,  repairing  to  the  Temple,  and 
all,  elsewhere,  making  it  a  point  to  attend  the  synagogue  on 
that  day.  In  the  fondly  remembered  times  of  the  past,  the 
day  of  the  new  moon  had  been  that  on  which,  especially,  the 
people  flocked  to  the  prophets  to  receive  instruction,^  and  on 
which  their  ancestors,  at  some  periods,  had  been  wont  to 
worship,  from  their  roofs,  the  returning  light,  as  that  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven. 

Many  things  would  impress  this  event  on  the  Nazareth 
children.  They  doubtless  noticed  how  all  the  men  of 
the  village  watched  from  their  doors,  each  month,  for  the 
new  light,  and  they  had  often  heard  their  fathers,  with 
covered  head,  repeat  the  prayer  still  used  by  every  pious 
Jew  at  first  seeing  it — "  Blessed  be  Thou,  Lord,  our  God  I 
who,  through  Thy  Word,  didst  create  the  heavens,  and 
their  whole  host,  by  the  breath  of  Thy  mouth.  He  ap- 
pointed them  a  law  and  time  that  they  should  not  go  back 
from  their  places.  Joyfully  and  gladly  they  fulfil  the  will 
of  their  Creator,  whose  working  and  whose  works  are  truth. 
He  spoke  to  the  moon,  and  commanded  her  that  she  should 
renew  herself  in  glory  and  splendour,  for  those  whom  He  has 
carried  from  their  mother's  breast,^  for  they,  too,  will  be  one 
day  renewed  like  her,  and  glorify  their  Creator  after  the 
honour  of  His  kingdom.  Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Lord,  who 
renewest  the  moons.^  Nor  would  the  simple  household 
feast  that  followed  be  unnoticed,  with  its  invited  guests,  nor 
the  Sabbath  rest  of  all  from  their  daily  work,®  for  it  must 
have  been  a  welcome  monthly  holiday  to  the  school  children 
of  Nazareth. 

The  great  festival  of  the  Hebrew  year — ^the  Passover  and 
the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread — ^began  on  the  15th  day  of 
Nisan,  the  first  month,  and  lasted  till  the  22nd.^  It  was 
one  of  the  three  yearly  feasts  which  every  Israelite,  if  he 
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could,  attended  in  Jerusalem.     Like  circumcision,  which,    obapxiv. 

indeed,  was  hardly  thought  so  sacred,^  it3  due  observance  •  gj*id»Aitei 

was  esteemed  a  vital  necessity,  on  no  account  to  be  neglected 

in  any  year.  It  was  the  annual  sacrament  of  the  whole  Jewish 

race.    The  Passover  lamb  was  the  one  offering  which  all 

presented  spontaneously.     It  not  only  commemorated   a 

national  deliverance — ^the  "passing  over''  of  Israel  by  the 

destroying  angel,  but  was  believed  to  secure  the  same  mercy 

for  themselves  hereafter.^    Every  one  regarded  it  as  a  debt 

he  owed,  and  must  by  all  means  pay,  if  he  would  be  counted 

worthy  of  a  part  in  the  congregation  of  Israel.     It  was,  in 

fact,  a  household  sacrifice,  which  each  family  offered  on  its 

own  behalf,  that  its  transgressions  through  the  year  might 

be  "  passed  over."    Even  till  the  later  ages  of  Jewish  history 

the  &ther  of  each  household  himself  killed  the  male  lamb  or 

goat  required,  and  sprinkled  the  blood  on  the  lintel  and 

doorposts,  as  an  expiation  for  the  family  as  a  whole,  and  for 

any  who  might  have  joined  them  in  keeping  the  feast. ^^        »  Ewftid-tAitet 

Pious  Israelites  were  careful  to  accustom  their  children, 
from  the  earliest  years,  to  the  requirements  of  their  religion, 
and  hence  often  brought  them  with  them  to  Jerusalem  at 
the  great  feasts.  Indeed,  even  the  liberal  school  of  Hillel 
made  it  binding  to  do  so  as  soon  as  a  chUd  was  able,  with  the 
help  of  its  father's  hand,  to  dimb  the  flight  of  steps  into 
the  Temple  courts.^^  *»  ugutoot. 

The  Passover  it«elf  was  eaten  only  by  males,^  but  the    ^°'-^^- 

^     ,         r  .  «         ."^       "^i        .    .    .  ,         »  Ewald'i Alter 

week  of  the  feast  was  a  tune  of  umversal  rejoicmg,  so  that    *7*- 
husbands  were  wont  to  take  their  wives,  as  well  as  their  sons, 
Tvith  them. 

Joseph  and  Mary^  went  to  Jerusalem,  every  year,  to  the  i»  Lake».4L 
Passover,  and  took  Jesus  with  them,  for  the  first  time, 
when  He  was  twelve  years  old.  Like  His  cousin  John,^^  He  "  Lake  i.  so ; 
had  grown,  in  mind  and  body,  and  showed  a  sweet  religious    ^^J}" 
spirit  ^^  The  journey  must  have  been  the  revelation  of  anew  „  J^^  ^^ 
w"orld  to  Him — ^a  world,  beyond  the  hills  of  Samaria,  which 
Had  hitherto  seemed  the  limit  of  the  earth,  as  He  looked 
away  to  them  from  the  hill-top  behind  Nazareth. 

Only  a  Jew  could  realize  the  feelings  such  a  visit  must  have 
raised  even  in  a  child.    Jerusalem,  to  the  Israelite,  was  more, 
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cHJ^juv.  if  possible,  than  Mecca  is  to  the  Mahommedan.  The  whole 
*^land  of  Israel"  was  "holy,"  since  it,  only,  could  offer  to 
God  the  first-fruits,  or  the  firstborn,  or  the  ** perpetual*' 
shewbread.  Its  walled  towns  were  still  **  holier."  No  leper 
was  allowed  in  them,  and  a  corpse  carried  out  to  burial 

»•  jofit,  .135.  could  not  be  brought  into  a  town  again.^^  But  Jerusalem, 
the  sacred  city,  the  seat  of  the  Temple,  had  a  sanctity  all  its 
own.  By  Rabbinical  laws,  which,  however,  were,  doubtless, 
often  neglected,  even  holy  offerings,  of  the  lower  kinds, 
and  second  tithes,  might  be  eaten  in  it  The  dead  must  be 
carried  out  before  sunset  of  the  day  of  death.  No  houses 
could  be  let  for  lodgings,  and  no  sepulchres,  except  those  of 
the  house  of  David,  and  of  Huldah,  the  prophetess,  had  been 
tolerated.  No  impurity  was  suffered,  lest  creeping  things 
should  defile  the  holy  city;  nor  could  scaffolds  be  set  up 
against  the  walls,  for  a  similar  fear  of  defilement  Smoke 
from  household  fires  was  forbidden ;  poultry  were  unlawful, 
because  they  scratched  up  the  soil,  and  might  defile  passing 
offerings;  no  leper  could  enter  the  gates;  gardens  were  prohi- 
bited, because  the  decaying  leaves  and  the  manure  would 
cifcSi^h.  ^^^  ^^  offensive  smell. ^^  Superstition  had  invented  the  most 
amazing  fancies,  as  proofe  of  the  passing  holiness  of  the 
city  in  its  whole  extent,  and  these  were,  doubtless,  uni- 
versally and  implicitly  believed.  It  was  maintained  that  no 
serpent  or  scorpion  ever  harmed  any  one  in  Jerusalem ;  that 
no  fly  was  ever  seen  in  the  place  for  slaughtering  the  sacri- 
fices ;  that  no  rain  ever  put  out  the  fire  of  the  altar,  and  that  no 
wind  ever  blew  aside  the  piUar  of  smoke  over  the  altar.  But 
the  hospitality  of  the  holy  city  was  less  open  to  question ; 
for  it  was  a  common  boast  that  no  one  had  ever  failed  to  find 
friendly  entertainment,  or  a  hearth  on  which  to  roast  his 
passover.  However  churlish  to  all  besides,  the  hospitality  of 
the  citizens  to  their  own  nation  was  unbounded. 

But  if  the  city  were  holy,  it  was  mainly  so  because  of  the 
far  greater  holiness  of  the  sanctuary  within  its  bounds.  The 
Temple  mountain  held  the  fourth  place  in  local  holiness.  The 
ceremonially  imclean  could  not  enter  it.  The  space  between 
the  court  of  the  heathen  and  the  inner  courts — ^the  Zwinger, 
or  Chel — ^ranked  next;  none  but  Israelites  could  enter  it. 
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and  not  even  they,  if  defiled  by  a  dead  body.*  The  women's  charxiv. 
court  came  next.  No  imclean  person,  even  after  bathing, 
could  enter  it  till  sunset  The  Forecourt  of  the  Israelites 
waa  still  holier.  No  one  could  go  into  it  who  needed  expia- 
tion to  be  made  for  him.  Even  the  clean  must  bathe  before 
entering,  and  any  unclean  person  intruding,  through  over- 
sight^ must  atone  for  his  error  by  a  tresspass-offering.  The 
Forecourt  of  the  Priests  waa  yet  more  sacred.  None  but  the 
priests  or  Levites  could  cross  its  threshold,  except  on  special 
occasions,  specified  by  the  Law,  The  space  between  the 
altar  and  the  Temple  had  a  still  greater  sanctity,  for,  into  it, 
no  priest  with  any  bodily  defect,  or  with  his  hair  in  disorder, 
or  with  a  torn  robe,  or  who  had  tasted  wine,  could  enter. 
The  Temple  itself  stood  apart,  in  the  tenth  and  highest  degree 
of  sanctity.  Before  entering  it^' every  priest  had  to  wash 
both  hands  and  feet.  In  this  revered  centre,  however,  there 
was  one  spot  more  awful  than  all  the  rest — ^the  Holy  of 
Holies,  which  the  high  priest  alone  could  enter,  and  he 
only  once  a  year,  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  in  the 
performance  of  the  rites  of  the  day,  which  required  his 
entering  it  four  times. 

Such  a  country  and  city  could  not  fail  to  be  the  objects 
of  abiding  and  passionate  sentiment.     Affection  for  their 
native  land  led  to  the  imique  historical  phenomenon  of  the 
return  of  the  exiles  from  Babylon.    Many  psalms  of  the 
period  still  record  how  the  captives  wept  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon  when   they    remembered  Zion,   and  hung  their 
harps  on  the  wiUows  of  their  banks  ;^^  and  the  same  intense  "  Pais:. 
longing  for  Palestine  is  illustrated  even  yet,  by  the  fond 
fancy  of  the  Targum^^  that  the  bodies  of  the  righteous  Jews ''  ^F^'^^^^i;^^ 
who  die  in  foreign  lands,  make  their  way,  under  ground,  to    Blf^J^^d^ " ' 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  share  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just,    •'^'"^"'"'' 
of  which  it  is  to  be  the  scene.    The  wailing  of  the  Jews  of 
Jerusalem  over  their  ruined  Temple,  as  they  lean  against 
the  few  stones  of  it  which  yet  remain,  shows  the  same  feeling, 
and  it  is  shared  by  all  the  race  so  strongly,  that  some  eartli 
from  the  land  of  their  fathers  is  sprinkled  on  the  grave  of 
every  Jew  that  dies  away  from  it,  to  make  him  rest  in  peace. 

Love  of  their  mother-land,  however,  was  not  especially 
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oHA^xiv.  that  which  linked  the  Jews  of  all  countries  in  Christ's  day 
into  a  great  brotherhood,  and  attracted  them  continually  to 
Jerusalem,  for  they  were  voluntarily  settled,  far  and  wide,  in 
foreign  lands.  Nor  was  it  their  longing  for  freedom  and 
independence,  for  they  were  contented  subjects  of  all  forms 
I  of  government.  Their  eyes  were  everywhere  turned  to  the 
Temple,  and  they  found  in  it  the  centre  of  their  national 
unity.  Their  heavenly  and  earthly  fatherland  seemed  to 
meet  in  its  sacred  enclosure.  From  all  the  earth,  wherever 
a  Jew  lived,  rose  the  same  cry  as  that  of  the  exiles  at  the 
sources  of  the  Jordan.  "As  the  hart  panteth  after  the 
water-brooks,  so  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  0^  God.  My 
soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God:  when  shall  I 
come  and  appear  before  God?  I  pour  out  my  soul  in 
me  when  I  remember  these  things — ^how  I  went  with  the 
pilgrim  bands,  and  marched  up  with  them  to  the  house  of 
God,  with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise ;   with  the  festive 

»  P8.4«.i-4  crowd  I  "^^  To  the  Jews  of  every  land  it  was  the  crown  and 
glory  of  their  religious  system.  In  their  scattered  syna- 
gogues and  houses  of  prayer  they  looked  towards  it  at  every 
service.  Their  gifts  and  oflferings  flowed  to  it  in  a  golden 
stream,  partly  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Law,  but 
even  more  to  gratify  their  religious  devotion.  Every  Jew 
over  twenty  throughout  the  world  gave  his  didrachma  yearly 
— in  payment  of  the  first-fruits  required  by  the  Law — to 

ti  schnecken-   maintain  the  Temple  and  its  sacrifices.^^     Constant  volun- 
lemmgen,  tary  gifts,  bcsidcs,  often  of  great  value,  streamed  into  the 
holy  treasury.     Tithes,  also,  were  claimed  by  the  Rabbis 
from  all  Jews  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  wei  e  doubtless 

R  Hcrzog;xTiii  givcu  by  thc  devout.^^  "  In  almost  every  town,''  says  Philo, 
"  there  is  a  chest  for  the  sacred  money,  and  into  this  the 
dues  are  put.  At  fixed  times  it  is  entrusted  to  the  foremost 
men  to  carry  it  to  Jerusalem.  The  noblest  are  chosen  from 
every  town  to  take  up  the  Hope  of  all  Jews,  untouched,  for 
on  this  payment  of  legal  dues  rests  the  hope  of  the  devout."^ 
Egypt,  though  it  had  a  Temple  of  its  own  at  Leontopolis, 
sent  this  yearly  tribute  regularly ;  it  came  constantly  from 
Rome  and  all  the  West ;  from  Lesser  Asia  and  all  Syria. 
But  it  flowed  in  the  richest  stream  from  Babylonia  and  the 
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countries  beyond  the  Euplirates,  from  which  it  was  brought   chap^xiv. 
up  under  the  protection  of  thousands,  who  volunteered  to 
escort  it  to  Jerusalem,  and  protect  it  from  plunder  by  the 
Parthians  on  the  way.^^  ^  ff^mf^"' 

Thus  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  were  the  grand  religious  Jf^S^fgi, 
centre  of  all  Israel,  to  the  remotest  limits  of  its  wanderings. 
The  Sanctuary  lived  in  every  heart  To  maintain  it  invio- 
late was  the  one  common  anxiety.  Foreign  xulers  might  hold 
sway  over  Palestine,  and  even  over  Jerusalem,  and  so  long 
as  the  Temple  was  left  untouched,  submission  was  paid  them, 
as  the  will  of  fate.  If,  however,  the  haughtiness  or  greed 
of  the  enemy  violated,  or  even  only  threatened,  the  Sanctuary, 
there  ran  through  the  whole  Jewish  world  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation that  roused  them  at  once,  and  at  the  cry  that  the 
Temple  was  in  'danger,  weapons'  were  grasped  and  solemn 
prayers  rose,  and  one  deep  resolve  pervaded  all — ^to  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their,  blood  on  the  battle-field  or  at  the  Altar, 
for  Jerusalem  and  the  Sanctuary.^^  »  jc«*,lis7. 

It  must  have  been  a  wonderful  sight  to  the  child  Jesus^^  to  «  Luke?.  9. 
vifflt  the  Holy  City  at  the  season  of  the  Passover.    The  multi- 
tudes who  flocked  to  the  feast  from  all.  countries  were  count- 
less.    "  Many  thousands,"  says  Philo,  "  from  many  thousand 
towns  and  cities,  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Temple  at  every 
feast ;  some  by  land,  others  by  sea,  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  the  north  and  the  south^^.     Even  at  Pentecost,  which  »  Fhaade 
attracted  a  much  smaller  number,  vast  crowds  of  Jews  and 
proselytes  were  present  from  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  was  nearly  equivalent  to  the  then  known  world.^^«  Aota2.D,n. 
Josephus  reckoned  the  numbers  attending  a  single  Passover 
at  2,700,000,  inclusive  of  the  population  of  the  city.^^'  Every*  Beujud.Ti 
house  in  the  narrow  limits  of  Jerusalem  was  croVded  with 
pilgrims,  and  the  whole  landscape  round  covered  with  the 
tents  or  booths,?^  of  mat,  and  wdcker  work,  and  interwoven  »  succoth. 
leaves,  extemporized  to  serve  as  shelter — ^like  the  similar 
structures  of  the  Easter  pilgrims  still^^ — ^for  those  who  could 
not  be  accotnmodated  in  any  house.    The  routes  by  which 
they  travelled  to  the  Holy  City  from  all  lands  must  have 
been  like  those  to  Mecca,  at  certain  seasons,  even  now:  count- 
less vessels  laden  with  living  freights  of  pilgrims:  all  the  main 
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cHAP.siY.  lines  of  road  thronged  vnth,  huge  caravans:  every  port  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  every  city  and  town  on  the  highways 
leading  to  the  great  centre,  thronged  as  with  the  passage  of 
armies.  The  vast  "dispersion" — Jewish  by  birth,  senti- 
ment, or  adoption— converged  more  and  more  densely  on 
the  one  point, — Jerusalem.  Paiihians,  Medes,  Elamites,  and 
Mesopotamians,  in  the  costume  of  the  far  East,  with  their 
long  trains  of  camels  and  mules ;  crowds  from  every  province 
of  Lesser  Asia — Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Phrygia,andPamphylia, 
each  band  with  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  its  own 
district;  swarthy  multitudes,  in  long  caravans,  or  afoot, — 
after  a  sea  voyage  to  Joppa  or  Caesarea — ^from  Egypt,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  foreign  Jews,  and  from  Libya  and  Cyrene ; 
pilgrims  even  from  imperial  Rome ;  men  from  the  slopes  of 
Cretan  Ida,  and  from  the  far-off  cities  and  towns  of  sandy 
Arabia,  met  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple.  The  whole 
world,  in  a  sense,  was  gathered  to  one  spot,  and  this,  itself, 
to  a  mind  such  as  that  of  the  boy  Jesus,  must  have  been  rich 
in  the  most  varied  influence  and  knowledge. 

The  appearance  of  the  city  would  make  an  impression 
never  to  be  forgotten.  If  there  were  no  gardens  in  Jerusa- 
lem,^ there  was  a  girdle  of  them  reaching,  from  its  very  walls, 
down  the  valleys,  and  up  the  opposite  hill-sides;   one  of 

«  ugbtfoot,  99,  them^^  so  famous  that  the  figs  from  it  were  sold  for  three  or 

»2|<LandM.  four  assarii  each.®^  The  garden  walls  and  ditches  netted 
over  all  the  approaches  to  the  city,  on  each  side.  On  the 
hills  around  rose  the  mansions  of  the  rich  citizens,  and  at 
the  bend  where  the  valleys  of  Kidron  and  Hinnom  met, 
beside  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  the  eye  regaled  itself  with  the 
wide  and  rich  verdure  of  the  royal  gardens. 

As  Joseph,  and  Mary  with  her  Son,  came  in  sight  of  the 
city  from  the  north,  they  would  be  on  ground  as  high  as 

•  Mkpof  Eng.  Mount  Zion  :^  and  rising,  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  even 
hsh  ordnanc©  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  higher,  whilc,  on  the  west,  Zion  rose,  on  an  average, 
about  100  feet  above  the  hills  across  the  Valley  of  Hinnom ; 
and,  on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives  overtopped  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  by  100  feet,  and  the  Temple  hill  by  no 
less  than  300.  Except  on  the  north,  however,  the  high 
ground  was  divided  from  Jerusalem  by  deep  valleys,  which 
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could  be  reached  from  within  the  city  only  by  steep  streets  charxiv. 
and  roads.  The  pilgrims  encamped  in  the  valleys  of  Kidron 
or  Hinnom  saw  the  buildings  and  towers  of  Mount  Zion 
more  than  500  feet  above  them ;  and  those  whose  tents  were 
pitched  not  fitr  from  the  same  place,  at  Joab's  Well,  were 
nearly  600  feet  below  the  houses  of  the  upper  city.  The 
Court  of  the  Priests  looked  over  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  370 
feet  below;  and  from  Mount  Zion  it  needed  a  descent  oif  264 
feet  to  reach  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  in  the  Valley  of 

the  Kidron.**  «  Those  deUHa 

Jerusalem  was  thus,  pre-emmently,  a  mountam  city,  sur-  g^^^^^J^p. 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  hiUs,^  and  with  hills,  famous  and"  rB.125.2. 
sacred  beyond  all  others,  as  its  own  site.  The  road  from 
Nazareth  entered  the  new  lower  town,  by  the  Damascus  gate, 
and  passed  through  the  most  stirring  buaness  street — ^in  the 
bottom  of  the  Valley  of  the  Cheesemakers,  or  the  Tyropoeon  ; 
a  deep  and  narrow  hollow  between  Mounts  Zion  and  Moriah, 
then  crowded  with  the  narrow  lanes  which  serve  for  streets 
in  Eastern  cities.  In  the  new  town,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
two  hills,  were  the  shops  of  the  braziers ;  the  clothes'  bazaar, 
and  the  square  where  the  authorities  received  announce- 
ments of  the  new  moon,  and  gave  the  public  feasts  that 
followed,  monthly.  In  the  Tyropceon,  the  streets  ran,  in 
terraces,  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill,  side  lanes  climbing 
here  and  there,  to  the  top,  past  the  bazaar  of  the  butchers^ 
and  that  of  the*  wool-dealers,  to  the  upper  street,  where 
Ismael  Ben  Camithi,  the  high  priest  at  the  time,  having  gone 
out  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement^  to  speak  with  a  heathen, 
a  fleck  of  spittle  fell  on  his  clothes,  from  the  lips  of  the  un- 
circumcised,  and  defiled  him,  so  that  he  could  not  perform 
the  services  of  the  day,  and  had  to  get  his  brother  to  take 
his  place. 

On  the  west  of  the  Tyropoeon,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Zion, 
rose  the  old,  or  upper  city,  known  also  as  the  City  of  David. 
In  it  were  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths,  and  the  houses  of  the 
priests  who  lived  in  Jerusalem.  The  Wall  of  David  ran  along 
its  north  side,  opening  through  the  gate  Gennath,  to  Akra, 
or  the  lower  town.  High  above  this  wall,  which  was  over 
fifty  feet  in  height,  rose  the  three  famous  castles — Hippikus, 
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imne — built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and 
ilder's  hands.  Of  these,  Hippikus,  stem 
120  feet  above  the  wall,  at  its  north- 
square  of  huge  stones,  in  successive 
ne  surmounted  by  battlements  and 
and  in  a  line  with  it,  rose  Phasaelus, 
1  to  Herod's  brother  Phasael,  who  had 
against  the  walls  of  his  dungeon  when 
rthians.  It,  also,  was  square,  for  sixty 
''e  the  wall,  but  from  amidst  the  breast- 
of  this  lower  fortress,  rose  a  second 
jet  higher,  with  magnificent  battlements 
,  this  upper  tower  was  like  a  palacie,  and 
nded  as  a  refuge  for  the  king,  in  case  of 
J,  the  smallest  of  the!  three  castles,  was 
are,  and  about  seventy-five  in  height, 
vas  more  highly  finished  than  that  of 
LS  if  to  quiet  its  builder's  conscience  for 
ose  name  it  bore.  All  three  fortresses, 
ly  aloft,  above  the  high  wall, — ^which 
crest  of  a  high  hill, — ^were  of  white 
birty  feet  long,  fifteen  in  breadth,  and 
1  thickness ;  and  all  squared  so  exactly 
aid  hardly  be  seen.  ''  Each  tower,"  to 
iphus,  "  looked  like  a  great  natural  rock 
by  the  workman  into  shape,  like  the 
ofEdom."«7 

on  of  these  splendid  structures  rose  the 
,  about  the  centre  of  the  northern  half 
eat  part  of  which  was  enclosed  within 
selves  a  second  line  of  defence,  forty- 
with  strong  towers  rising,   at  equal 
broad  tops.     The  palace  itself  was  in- 
mt.     Spacious  rooms,  with  elaborately 
lings,  many  of  them  crusted  with  pre- 
ed  Oriental  splendour  to  hundreds  of 
Sold  and  silver  shone  on  every  side. 
lis  abode,  porticoes  with  curious  pillars 
d  shady  retreats.     Groves  and  gardens 
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^mtennmgled  with  pools  and  artifidal   ohap.xit. 

^y  delightful  walks,  firequented,  through 

iHd  endure  the  deseoration  of  Jerusar 

tatues  which  adorned  tiieuL 

Y  Herod,  to  the  horrw  of  the  nation, 

t  this  part  of  tbe  city;*®  and  outside,  at«  j«i.  Ant  l  a 

^amphitheatre,  an  object  of  still  greater    ^ 

its  gladiatorial  shows,  in  which  m&a 
3ught  with  wild  beasts.  Insoriplions 
s,  and  trophies  of  the  nations  Herod 
irs^  adorned  the  exterior  of  tibe  theatre ; 
sireus,  though  shunned  by  the  Jews, 
>fae  giteatest  pomp,  strangers  from  all 
Dtries  being  invited  to  them.  The 
leatre  especially  excited  indignation, 
^ei^  images,  and  hence  being  looked 

So  great,  indeed,  had  the  excite^ment 
time,  that,  for  policy,  he  had  caused 
I  firom  some  of  l^em,  in  pi*esence  of 
Dw  that  there  wa^  nothing  but  shape- 
^t  even  this  did  not  calm  the  people, 
hated  building  witiiout  the  bitterest 
in  the  holy  city. 

of  Zion  stood  the  old  palace  of  the 
aorth  of  it,  an  ojpen  space  surrounded 
[onnade,  known. as  the  Xystua.^  A 
'yrop(wn  Valley  to  the  south-west 
iclosure,  and  near  the  Zystus  rose  a 
[  of  the  King's  CouuqU.  The  main 
louth — ^some  along  the  brow  of  the 
^  but  parallel,  following  the  course  of 
es  or  narrow  streets  connecting  them, 
lents^  either  because  of  the  slope  of 
N  passers  by  to  avoid  contact  with 
nonially  unclean.^     The  upper  city 

dwelling-houses  of  the  better  kind ; 
bazaars,  or  street-like  markets  were 
snt  feature,  each  devoted  to  a  special 

15 
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<p^xiv.  Looking  out  at  the  Gennath  gate  on  the  north  of  Son, 
the  Almond  pool,  near  at  hand,  refteshed  the  eye.  Beyond 
it,  across. a  little  valley,  slightly  to  the  north-west,  near  the 
Joppa  road,  was  Psephinos,  another  of  the  castles  hy  which 
the  dty  was  at  once  defended  and  overawed.  It  rose  in  an 
octagon,  high  into  the  dear  blue,  showing  £rom  its  battle- 
ments the  whole  sweep  of  the  country,  ftom  the  sea-coast  to 
beyond  the  Dead  Sea»  and  from  the  &r  north,  away  towards 
Edom,  on  the  south.  In  Christ's  day  it  stood  outside  the 
dty,  by  itself,  but  soon  after  His  death  it  was  induded  in 

■  A.©.  41-44.     the  line  of  wall  built  by  Herod  Agrippa.*^ 

The  northern  part  of  the  lower  town,  known  as  Akra, 
was  mainly  interesting  for  the  bustle  of  restiess  dty  life  of 
every  colour  which  it  presented.  The  wood  baaaar,  the  city 
council-house,  and  public  records  office,  were  in  it.  Nor  was 
it  destitute  of  attractions,  for  the  double  pool  of  Bethesda 
lay  at  its  north-east  comer.  The  Temple  and  its  cour^ 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Mount  Moriah,  the  second  hill 
on  which  the  city  was  built,  the  only  other  building  on  it 
contrasting  strangely  in  appearance  and  character.  It  was 
the  great  fortress  Antonia,  at  the  north-west  comer,  on  an- 
isolated  rock,  separated  by  a  cleft  from  Mount  Moriah,  and 
cased  with  stone  where  exposed,  so  that  no  foe  could  scale 
it  The  castle  occupied,  with  its  enclosures,  nearly  a  third 
of  the  great  Temple  plateau,^  and  was  built  originally  by 
John  Hyrcanus,  but  had  been  rebuilt  by  Herod  with  great 
magnificence,  with  baths,  fountains,  galleries,  piazza,  and 
great  rooms,  to  fit  it  for  a  residence  for  princely  guests.  It 
served  now  as  the  quarters  of  the  Roman  garrison,  sent  from 
Caesarefa  at  the  time  of  the  great  feasts,  to  keep  peace  in  the 

••  Acti.21.31.    city.^   In  Christ's  day  the  robes  of  the  high  priest  were  kepi; 
u?1i2.i.       in  it  by  the  Romans,  to  prevent  a  seditious  use  of  them. 
Covered  ways  led  from  the  castle  to  the  Temple  area,  to  allow 
the  soldiery  free  access  in  case  of  tumult  or  disturbance. 

Such  was  the  city  to  which  Jesus  now  came  for  the  first 

time.     As  he  was  led  through  its  crowded  streets,  and  saw 

its  famous  palaces,  and  towers,  and  marts,  and  above  all,  the 

Temple,  what  stl^ange  thoughts  must  have  risen  in  the 

Lttkai  40.     opening  mind  of  the  wondrous  boy.** 
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The  panorama  spread  before  Him  from  the  dty,  at  its   cEu^jxf. 
diflferent  points,  was  no  less  filled  with  interest     From  the 
Temple  he  looked  eastward  to  Mount  Olivet,  then  crowned 
by  two  great  cedars,  underneath  which  were  booths  for  the 
sale  of  all  things  needed  for  ceremonial  purifications,  in- 
cluding the  doves  for  the  various  offerings.**    He  would  no  •  ^^^j^ 
doubt  hear  how,   in  former  times,  beacon  fires  had  been    SoSi 
kindled  on  the  hill-top  at  each  new  moon,  and  how  moun-    Si.^**^** 
tain  after  mountain,  catching  the  sight,  spread  the  news  in 
an  hour  over  the  whole  land     Some  one  would,  doubtless, 
also,  tell  Him  that  it  was  the  hated  Samaritans  who  had 
brought  the  custom  to  an  end,  by  holding  up  lights  at 
wrong  times,  and  thus  misleading  Israel 

The  Valley   of  the   Kidron,   below,   would  be  equally 
interesting.     It  was  to  it  the  pilgrims  came  down  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  cut  the  long  boughs  of  willow 
which  they  carried  in  procession  to  the  Temple,  and  laid 
bending  over  the  altar.*^     On  the  eve  of  the  first  day  of  the  *  Ufbtft)o*,ia 
feast,  Jesus  would  see  men  sent  by  the  Tanple  authorities 
— ^a  great  crowd  following — ^to  cut  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits. 
Perhaps  He  saw  the  three  reapers,  with  basket  and  sickle, 
step  to  spots  previously  marked  out,  asking,  as  they  stood 
beside  the  new  barley,  ^^Has  the  sun  set  yet?     Is  this  the 
right  sickle?     Is  this  the  right  basket?"  and,  if  it  were 
Sabbath,  '*Is  this  the  Sabbath  ?"— to  be  followed  by  another 
question,  tJirice  repeated,  "  Shall  I  cut  ?  "  which  was  answered 
with  what  seems,  now,  childish  formality,  but  then  thrilled 
all  hearts,  "  Cut"**    Religious  bitterness  lay  behind  all  this  «•  «s*iii.«i.f. 
minute  triviality,  for  did  not  the  hated  aristocratic  Sadducees    ^^^j^  ^^ 
maintain  that  the  first  sheaf  should  be  cut  only  on  the 
first  week-day   of  the  feast,   which  would   have  affected 
the  date  of  Pentecost,  fifty  days  later?**    The  Child  from  «•  jo«, i lea. 
Nazareth  would  follow,  when  the  shea^  thus  reaped,  was 
carried,   amidst  great  rejoicings,   to  the  forecourt  of  the 
Temple,  and  presented  by  the  priest  as  a  heave-offering,**  *•  ljt.m.*- 
then  threshed,  winnowed,  and  cleansed,  dried  over  a  sacred 
fire,  and  forthwith  ground  into  flour,  the  finest  of  which 
was  the  new-harvest  "  meat-offering"  before  God.    He  knew 
that  till  this  had  been  presented  at  the  altar,  no  field  could 
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ipt  to  get  fodder  for  cattle,  or  for  other  neoessary 

into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  from  the  southern 
Temple,  irith  its  magnificent  Royal  porch,  His 
aye  turned  from  the  sight  one  spot  in  it  offered, 
pt  up,  night  and  day,  to  burn  all  the  garbage 
f  the  Temple,  and  the  reftoe  of  the  city— the 
the  unquenchable  flames  of  the  Rt  It  was  in 
that  children  had  been  burned  alive  to  Moloch 
idolatrous  times,  and  the  remembrance  of  this, 
liness  of  the  part  where  the  perpetual  fires  now 
I  made  Gehenna — ^the  name  of  the  valley — ^the 
ifterwards  even  by  Jesus  Himself,  for  the  place 

Hinnom  and  Kidron,  where  the  two  valleys  met 
i-east  of  the  city.  His  eyes,  looking  down  from 
Mount,  would  rest  on  the  contrasted  sweetnes3  of 
3wing  waters  of  Siloam,  which  bubbled  up  noise- 
3  fojot  of  the  hill,  and  after  fiUing  a  double  pool, 
to  the  south,  till  they  lost  themselves  in  the 
^ns. 
people:  the  past  and  the  present,  must  have 
fciole  being  of  the  Child  with  awe  and  wonder,  for 
•od,  for  the  first  time,  imder  the  shadow  of  His 
mple,  and  the  murmur  of  countless  languages 
tie  air,  was,  in  very  truth,  homage  to  that  Father 
worli 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  PASSOTER  VISIT  TO  JEBI7SALSM. 

THE  vast  multitudes  comifig  to  the  Passover  anranged  to  ohap.  xv 
reach  Jerusalem,  at  the  ktedt,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the 
day  on  the  evening  of  which  the  feast  was  celebrated.    In  the 
city,  however,  there  had  been  a  great  stir  for  some  dayv 
already,  in  aaticipation  of  the  solemnity.  So  fiwrbaicb  as  from 
the  15th  of  the  preceding  moBth,^  all  the  bridges  and  roads^ ,  ^dar. 
far  and  near,  had  been  begun  to  be  repaired.    All  graves 
near  the  lines  of  travel,  or  round  Jerusalem^  had  been  either 
fenced  in,  (xt  the  head-stones  had  been  whitewashed,^  that ,  „j,^  33  2? 
they  might  be  seen  from  a  distance,  and  thus  warn  off  the 
pilgrims,   whom  they  might  otherwise  have  defiled,*  and,joh„,8op 
made  unfit  for  the  feast     The  fields,  throughout  the  whole 
country,  had  been  anxiously  gone  over,  to  see  if  they  were 
imclean  by  any  plants  growing  together  in  them,  which  the 
Law  forbade  being  allowed  to  do  so>      On  the  Sabbath*  Lev. i».  19. 
immediately  preceding  the  14th — ^the  Great  Sabbathr— special 
services  had  been  held  in  all  the  synagogues  and  m  the  Temple 
itself,  and  the  Rabbis  had  discoursed  to  the  people  on  the  laws 
and  meaning  of  the  festival.    The  lambs,  or  he  goats,  had  been 
selected,  in  earlier  times,  on  the  10th,  from  the  vast  flocks 
driven  to  the  city  at  this  season,  to  supply  the  Passover 
demand.    But  this  was  impossible  now,   as  the  pilgrims 
arrived,  mostly,  after  that  day.*    Only  male  lambs,  or  he » john  n  cv  rf 
goats,  of  a  year  old,  and  without  blemish,  could  be  used,^  and  •  ex.  12. 1-28. 
they  were  selected  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  by  the  head 
of  each  company  of  relatives  or  neighbours,  who  proposed  to 
eat  the  feast  togethar.^  f  Luke  22  8 

The  fourteenth  day,  which  began  at  sunset  of  the  13th, 
was  also  the  first  day  of  the  feast  dT  ^^  Unleavened  Bread, 
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II  John  11.  55. 
Jos.  BelL  Jnd. 
Ti.9.8. 


and  was  hence  known  as  the  "preparation  day.*^  No 
particle  of  leaven  could  be  left  in  any  house.  The  head  of 
each  family,  as  the  evening  closed,  began  the  household 
purification  with  the  prayer — "  Blessed  art  Thou,  0.  Lord^ 
our  God,  King  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with 
Thy  commandments,  and  requirest  us  to  remove  the  leaven," 
and  then  proceeded,  in  rigorous  silence,  to  search  every 
room,  gathering  every  crumb  that  could  be  found,  and 
finally  tying  all  up  till  the  following  morning.  A  further 
search,  which  must  end  before  noon,  was  then  made  for 
any  liquid  or  solid  product  of  fermented  grain,  and  for  all 
dishes  or  vessels  that  had  held  it  All  were  taken  out  of 
the  house,  and  the  crumbs  and  dough  carefully  burned,  with 
a  repetition  of  prescribed  prayers.  The  house  itself  was  then 
cleansed  in  every  part,  and  no  one  could  enter  the  un- 
purified  house  of  a  heathen,  henceforth,  during  the  feast,  ^^ 
without  being  defiled.  Nothing  leavened  could  be  eaten  or 
permitted  in  the  house  during  the  next  seven  days, — for 
defilement,  brining  with  it  unfitness  to  eat  the  Passover, 
would  follow  in  either  case.^ 

This  purification  of  the  house,  however,  was  by  no  means 
all.  Vessels  of  any  kind,  to  be  used  at  the  feast,  were 
cleansed  with  prescribed  rites,  in  a  settled  mode.  Metal 
dishes,  &c.,  after  being  scoured,  must  be  first  dipped  in 
boiling  water — ^in  a  pot  used  for  no  other  purpose — and 
then  intc^  cold.  Iron  vessels  must  be  made  red-hot ;  then 
washed  in  the  same  way.  Iron  mortars,  for  crushing  grain 
for  baking,  were  filled  with  red  coals,  till  a  thread,  tied  out- 
side, was  burned  through.  Wooden  vessels,  after  being 
wetted,  were  rubbed  with  a  red-hot  stone.  No  clay  dish 
could  be  used  at  all  if  not  quite  new,  and  it  had  to  be 
first  dipped  thrice  in  running  water,  and  consecrated  by  a 
special  prayer.  Personal  purity  was  as  strictly  enforced. 
Every  one  had  to  cut  his  hair  and  nails,  and  to  take  a 
bath. 

The  baking  of  the  unleavened  bread  was  accompanied 
with  equally  formal  care.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th, 
"  before  the  stars  appeared,"  the  head  of  each  household 
went  out  and  drew  water  for  the  purpose,  uttering  the  words 
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as  lie  did  so,  " This  is  the  water  for  the  unleavened  bread,''  qhap.xv. 
and  covering  the  vessel  that  contained  it,  for  fear  of  any 
defilement  In  grinding  the  flour,  the  most  anxious  care 
was  observed  to  keep  all  leaven  from  coming  near  the 
woman  at  the  mill,  and  to  take  no  grain  that  was  at  all  damp, 
lest  it  might  have  begun  to  ferment.  After  baking,  one 
loa^  to  be  taken  to  the  priest  at  the  Temple,  was  laid  aside, 
with  another  prescribed  prayer. 

The  afternoon  of  the  14th  was  a  time  of  the  intensest 
bustle,  for  the  ram's  horn  trumpets   would  presently  an- 
nounce, from  the  Temple,  the  beginning  of  the  feast.     At 
the  sound,  every  one  took  his  liamb  to  the  Temple,  the  court 
walls  of  which  were  gaily  hung  with  many-coloured  carpets 
and   tapestries,   in    honour  of   the  day.     The    countless 
victims  must  be  first  examined  by  the  priests,  to  see  if  they 
were  without  blemish,  then  slaughtered  and  prepared  for 
roasting,  in  the  forecourts  of  the  Temple,^  by  the  heads  of  »•  2  0hron.88.fc 
the  diflferent  households,  or  by  men  deputed  by  them,  or  by    ohha.v.6.flL 
the  Levites  in  attendance,^  with  indescribable  haste  and»  2C5hron.3o. 
conftision,   for  there  was  more  than  work  enough  for  all,    ?qhrt)n.35.<C 


14  f. 


over  In 

3  Chron.  S6. 
1—30. 


to  kiU,  almost  at  the  same  time,  the  256,000  lambs  some- 
times required.^*  The  exact  time  for  killing  the  victims »«  joh  Ben  jud 
was  "between  the  evenmgs,  from  sunset  of  the  14th  till  the  Jj^'^if^* 
stars  appeared,  though  they  might  be  killed  in  the  three 
last  hours  of  the  day. 

As  soon  as  the  courts  were  full,  the  gates  were  shut  on  the 
multitude  within,  each  holding  his  lamb.  Three  blasts  of 
trumpets  then  announced  the  beginning  of  the  heavy  task. 
Long  rows  of  priests,  with  gold  and  silver  bowls,  stood 
ranged  between  the  altar  and  the  victims,  to  catch  the 
blood,  and  pass  it  oh  from  one  to  the  other,  till  the  last 
poured  it  on  the  altar,  from  which  it  ran  off,  through  pipes 
beneath.  When  the  lamb  had  been  drained  of  blood,  the 
head  of  the  family  to  which  it  belonged  took  it  to  the 
hooks  on  the  walls  and  pillars  round,  where  it  was  opened 
and  skinned.  The  tail,  which,  in  the  sheep  of  Palestine,  often 
weighs  many  pounds,  and  the  &t,  were  handed  to  the  nearest 
priest,  and  passed  on  till  they  reached  the  altar,  to  be  burned 
m  an  offering  to  God.     The  lamb  was  killed  Without  the 
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OTAP^xv.  usual  laying  of  the  hwds  on  its  head.  It  was  now  ready  to 
be  carried  away,  and  was  hcMpne  off  by  the  family  head  in  its 
skin,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  given  to  the  ho^t  in  whose 
house  the  feast  might  be  held. 

Not  fewer  than  ten^  but  as  many  as  twenty,  might  sit  down 
*  Jf^^%a?g  ^*  ^  compan^y.^    Women  were  allowed  to  join  their  house* 
Jon.  on  Ex.  i».  ^olds,  though  it  was  not  required  that  they  should  ea-t  the 
"  ^im^iL  L*"  Passover  ;^^  and  lads  from  fourteen,^^  and  even  slaves  and 
"  JawiaSfc-V  foreigners,  if  circumcised,  sat  down  with  the  rest    Every- 
TpwalSr  **'  thing  was  hurried,  for  the  lambs^^  were  required  to  be  killed, 
"?ue^c^^.^°"  roasted,  and  eaten,  between  three  in  the  afternoon  a^nd  nine 
or  twelve  at  night.     They  were,  properly,  to  be  eaten  )b 
the  courts  of  the  Temple,  but  this,  after  a  time,  having 
become  impossible,  they  might  be  eaten  anywhere  within 
>•  i>ent.i«.6,7.thc  Rabbiuical  limits  of  the  city.^^    Thousand^  of  fii*es,  in. 
Mi^'nS*^'   Special  ovens,  prepared  them;  for  they  must  be  roasted  only, 
sebachim,T.8.  jjQ^  boilcd,  or  cookcd  except  in  th^i  way.     It  was  trussed 
»  MiscbnftPMiu  with  spits  of  pomegranate  wood,^^  inserted  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  and  the  whole  creature  roasted  entire*    None  of  the 
flesh  wa^  allowed  to  remain  till  morning,  any  fragments  left 
being  forthwith  burned,  that  they  might  not  be  defiled.     The 
very  dress  and  attitude  of  all  who  took  part  had  been  ori^- 
nally  prescribed,  but  these  details  were  now  out  of  use. 

The  feast  itself  must  have  impressed -a  child  like  Jesus  no 
less  than  the  preparations.     Not  a  bone  of  the  lamb  must  be 
broken,  under  a  penalty  of  forty  stripes,  nor  must  any  part 
of  it  touch  the  oven ;  and  if  any  fat  dropped  back  on  it,  the 
part  on  which  it  dropped  was  cut  off.     The  company  having 
assembled,  after  the  lamps  were  Ughted,  arranged  themselves 
in  due  order,  on  couches,  round  the  tables^  reclining  on  thQur 
left  side.    A  cup  of  red  wine,  mixed  with  water,  was  filled 
for  every  one,  and  drunk,  after  a  touching  benediction,  by 
the  head  man  of  the  group.     A  basin  of  water  and  a  to^^el 
•John  11. 4, 1^  were,  then  brought  in,  that  each  might  wash  his  handa^** 
and  then  another  blessing  was  pronounced. 

A  table  was  then  carried  into  the  open  space  between  the 
couches,  and  bitter  herbs,  and  unleayen^d  bread,  with  4  dish—, 
made  of  dates,  raisins,  and  other  firuits,  mixed  with  vinegctf*. 
to  the  consistency  of  Umie,  in  commemoration  of  the  moirtax" 
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with  wliicli  their  fathers  worked  in  Egypt, — set  on  it,  along   chap^xv. 
indi  the  paschal  lamb.    The  head  man  then  took  some  of  the 
Intter  herbs,  dipped  them  in  the  dish,^  and,  after  giving «  M»tt «.  2». 
thanks  to  God  for  creating  the  fruita  of  the  earth,  ate  a 
Bmall  piece,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  the  company.^    A » ^^J^^-^^ 
?  wine  and  water  was  then  poured  out,  and  the 
>use,  or  the  youngest  boypresent^  asked  themean-  **  ^;,^j^^) 
sL     The  questions  to  be  put  had  been  minutely 
Rabbis,  and  were  as  formally  and  minutely 
appointed  words,  the  whole  story  of  the  deliver- 
gypt  being  thus  repeated,  year  after  year,  at 
3r  table,  in  the  very  same  terms,  throughout  all 

part  of  the  great  Hallelujah— -Psalms  cxiii.  and 
Eow  chanted,  and  was  followed  by  a  prayer. 
Blessed  art  Thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  King  of  the 

0  hast  redeemed  us  and  our  forefathers  from 
third  cup  was  now  poured  out,  and  then  came 
T  meals.  A  fourth  and  last  cup  followed,  and 
3XV.,  cxvi.,  cxvii.,  and  cxviii.,  which  formed  the 
lUelujah,  and  another  prayer,  closed  the  feast 
ht  the  gates  of  the  Temple  were  once  more 
he  people,  who  seldom  slept  that  night,  poured 
1^  in  their  holiday  dress,  with  thank-offerings, 
to  the  command  that  none  should  appear  before 

ty.^     Of  these  gifts  the  priests  took  their  right-  ^  bx.to  15. 

1  gave  back  the  rest  to  the  offerers,  who  had 
them  in  the  Court  of  the  Women,  and  sat 

!ond  feast  in  the  Temple  cloisters,  or  in  some 

3wn,  within  the  limits  of  which  alone  it  was 

such  food. 

week  was  full  of  interest.     The  15th  was  kept 

\x.^^    It  was  oi>e  of  the  six  days  of  the  year  on  «  ex  i?.m 

Lev  23  7 

w  prohibited  all  servile  work.     Only  what  was    Num-w  la 
daily  life  might  be  done.     It  was  a  day  for 
the  presentation  of  fireewill  offerings  in  the 

he  third  day  that  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest 
from  the  Kidron  valley  to  the  Temple,  to  be 
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waved  before  God  in  solemn  acknowledgment  of  His  bounty 
in  giving  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth.  This  incident  Jesus, 
doubtless,  saw.  He  would  notice,  besides,  how  the  sheaf  had 
no  sooner  been  offered  than  the  streets  were  filled  with  sellers 
of  bread  made  of  new  barley,  parched  ears  of  the  young 
crop,  and  early  growths  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  had 
been  kept  back  till  then. 

From  the  17th  to  the  20th  the  days  were  only  half  holy, 
and  many  of  the  people  had  already  begun  to  leave  Jerusa- 
lem. Crowds  still  remlained,  however,  to  enjoy  the  great 
lioliday  time  of  the  year,  and  the  days  and  even  the  nights, 
with  their  bright  moon,  went  merrily  by. 

The  last  day,  the  21st,  like  the  first,  was  kept  as  a 
Sabbath,  Only  necessary  work  was  permitted,  and  it  closed 
with  a  rehearsal  of  the  Passover  supper,  for  the  sske  of  those 
who  could  not  come  up  on  the  first  great  day  of  the  feast.** 

But  amidst  all  the  sights  and  wonders  of  the  week  one 
specially  interested  Jesus.  His  heart  was  already  set 
supremely  on  "His  Fathw'e  house,"^^  the  Temple.  Can 
we  doubt  that,  with  the  early  habits  of  the  East,  He  found 
time  to  watch  its  daily  service  throughout? 

This  began,  in  reality,  the  night  before.  The  priests  required 
for  the  services  of  the  next  day,  or  to  watch  through  the 
night,  assembled  in  the  evening  in  the  great  Fire  Chamber. 
The  keys  of  the  Temple,  and  of  the  inner  forecourts,  were 
then  handed  them  by  their  brethren  whom  they  relieved, 
and  hidden  below  the  marble  floor.  The  Levites  on  watch 
through  the  night,  or  to  serve  next  day,  also  received  the 
keys  of  the  outer  forecourts  from  their  brethren  whose  duties 
were  over.  Besides  these,  twenty-four  representatives  of  the 
people,  on  duty, — ^men  delegated  by  the  nation  to  represent 
it, — ^at  the  daily  sacrifices,  were  also  present^ 

As  the  morning  service  began  very  early,  everything  was 
put  in  train  beforehand.  Ninety-three  vessels  and  instru- 
ments needed  for  it  were  received  fi-om  the  retiring  Levites, 
and  carried  to  a  silver  table  on  the  south  of  the  Great 
Altar,  to  be  ready.  The  gates  of  the  Temple  building  itself 
and  of  the  inner  forecourts,  were  locked  up  for  the  night, 
the  key  once  more  put  in  its  place,  the  priest  who  had 
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larble  slaib  as  he  replaced  it,  and  cmap.  xv. 
t  through  the  night.  The  gates  of 
Qow  also  shut,  and  the  watches  of 
the  night  But  the  Temple  was 
to  them  alone;  the  Representatives 
lc  people ;  and  some  ecclesiastical 
^  authorities^  and  one  of  the  higher 
^  oyer  the  lots  for  daily  offices  next 

bain  of  the  watch  and  some  priests 
passing  into  the  inner  forecourt, 
8,  divided  into  two  bands,  which 

courts,  to  see  that  all  was  safe, 
ht  place. 

iests  had  risen,  bathed,  and  put  on 
iities  of  each  for  the  day  were  fixed 
)  prevent  the  unseemly  quarrels, 
bed,  which  had  formerly  risen.^®  •  odtm,  m 
hamber,  all  stood  in  a  circle,  and 
mting  a  given  number  from  any 
e  remaining  with  him  whose  place 
^anwhile,  the  Levites  and  Repre- 
amons  to  gather.  The  priests  for 
(gashed  their  hands  and  feet  in  a 

had  been' kept  all  night  in  water, 
\d.    The  feet  were  left  bare  while 

jently  opened  by  the  Levites,  and 
their  trumpets  to  ani^ounce  to  the 
lip  of  the  day  would  soon  begin. 
Lwith  cleansed  by  priests  to  whose 
The  singers  and  musicians  of  the 
low  the  trumpets  at  the  morning 
;    the  instruments  brought;   the 

and  then  the  da/s  service  had 
5e  by  torchlight,  before  dawn. 

could  not  be  slain  before  the 
he  morning  light.  A  watcher, 
roof  of  the  Temj^e,  looked  out  for 
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oBijR^rv.  the  first  gfimpse  of  Hebron,  tar  off,  on  Ae  Mlb,  as  the 
sign  of  morning  having  come.  When  it  was  tisiMe,  the 
summons  ^sras  given^ — "  Priests,  to  yoid*  ministry!  Levites, 
to  your  places  I  Israelites,  take  your  stations  1 "  The  priests 
then  once  n^ore  washed  their  feet  and  hands,  and  the  service 
finally  began* 

Entering  first  the  Temple,  and  then  the  Holy  Place,  with 
lowly  reverence,  a  priest  now,  after  prayer,  cleansed  the 
altar  of  incense,  gathered  the  ashes  in  his  hands,  and  went 
out  i^wly,  backwards.  Another,  meanwhile,  had  laid  wood 
on  the  Great  Altar,  and  a  third  brought  a  year-old  lamh, 
selected  four  days  before,  fix^m  the  pen  in  tbe  Temple^  to 
the  north  side  of  the  altar.  The  Representatives  hainng 
laid  their  hands  on  its  head,  it  was  slaughtered  with  the  head 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Tempie^  and  the  Uood  caught  in  a 
bowl,  and  stirred  continually  to  prevent  its  ourdling  and 
becoming  unfit  for  sprinkling. 

The  inc^ise  ofiering  was  now  kindled.  At  the  tinkling 
of  a  bell,  the  people  in  the  inner  forecourt  began  to  pray, 
and  the  priests  whose  lot  it  was  entered  the  Holy  Place. 
The  first  brought  out  the  censer  last  used,  praying  and 
walking  backward  as  he  retired.  The  blood  of  the  lamb 
was  sprinkled  on  the  four  sides  of  the  Great  Altar  as  soon  as 
he  reappeared. 

A  second  priest  having  now  extinguished  five  of  the  seven 
lamps  of  the  golden  candlestick  in  the  Holy  Place,  a  third 
took  in  a  glowing  censer  and  laid  it  on  the  altar,  prayed, 
and  retired  backwards.  A  fourth  now  went  in,  handed  the 
censer  to  an  assistant  who  followed,  shook  incense  oni  the 
coals,  prayed,  and  retired.  The  two  remaining  lights  were 
then  extinguished,  and  the  oflfering  ended. 

The  skin  was  now  stripped  from  the  slain  lamb,  the  bowels 
taken  out  and  washed,  the  body  cut  in  pieces,  laid  on  a 
marble  table,  and  salted.  ^The  food  or  meat-offering  of  meal, 
mixed  with  oil,  and  strewed  with  incense,  wbb  then  prepared, 
and  a  fixed  measure  of  wine  poured  into  a  costly  cup  for  the 
drink-offering.     It  was  now  sunrise. 

As  the  sun  rose,  the  nine  pieces  of  the  sacrifice  were  lifted 
by  nine  priests,  and  carried  to  the  Great  Altar,  in  order — 
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kid  on  it  and  c<Hi0iimed — ^the  other  priests  and  the  people  ohar  xr. 
repeating  morning  prayer.  .  The  meat-ofifering  was  then 
laid  on  the  altar,  salt  and  incense  added,  and  then  a  handful 
(^  it  was  thrown  on  llie  altar  fire,  the  sest  fidling  to  the 
priest  as  his  perquisite.  Twelve  cakes,  tlie  bread-c^ering  of 
the  high  priest,  were  next  burned,  dFter  being  strewn  with 
salt.  Every  detail  had  occupied  a  separate  priest,  and  now 
another  poured  the  wine  of  the  driz&K>fi^ing  into  a  silver 
fonnel  in  the  altar,  Arough  which  it  ran  into  a  conduit 
undenieath. 

The  morning  sacrifice  was  now  over.  Forthwith  two 
priests  sounded  thdr  trumpets  nine  times,  and  twelve  Levites, 
standing  on  a  raised  platform  in  tJie  Court  of  the  Priests, 
recited  the  psalms  of  the  day  to  the  music  of  their  instru* 
mentSj  and  then  came  the  ancient  priestly  baiediction — *'  The 
Lord  bless  thee  and  keep  thee :  the  Lord  make  His  face  shine 
upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee :  the  Lord  lift  up  Hii 
countenance  upon  thee,  and  grant  thee  peace/'  ^  »  Num.*. 

Voluntary  offerings,  and  those  required  on  special  grounds,  ^ 
occupied  llie  priests,  for  a  time,  after  the  morning  sacrifice. 
At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  evening  sacrifice  and  incense 
offering  presented  the  same  details,  tiie  victim  b^ng  left  on 
toe  altar  to  bum  away  through  the  night.  At  sunset  the 
S'chma  was  read  again,  and  Ihe  evening  prayer  offered; 
the  seven  lamps  in  the  Holy  Place  again  kindled  and  left 
to  bum  tali  morning,  and  all  the  vessels  cleaned  by  the 
Levites,  and  made  ready  for  next  day. 

This  daily  service  was  no  doubt  watched  by  the  child 
Jesos,  who  now,  for  the  ^ret  time,  saw  the  priests  in  His 
Father's  house  at  their  ministrations.  But  the  city  itself 
would  be  B«re  to  arrest  His  notice.  At  early  davm  he  would 
hear  the  trumpets  of  the  Roman  garrison  in  Antonia,  and 
•ee  the  booths  xjpen  shortly  after,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Tliree  trumpet  blasts  from  the  Temple  had  already  waked 
ttie  slonabering  citizens  and  pilgrims,  and  the  first  beams 
of  the  son  had  announced  the  houi*  of  meaning  prayer. 
'Rie  streets  had  already  filled  in  tiie  twilight,  for  the  Oriental, 
m  all  ages,  has  been  an  early  riser.  She^  and  cattle 
fad^  and  money-changers,  were  hurrying  to  the  Oourt  of 
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oHAF^xv.  the  Heathen.  Worshippers  were  ihron^g  across  the 
Xystus  bridge  from  the  Upper  City  to  the  Temple,  and 
through  the  Market  gate,  from  the  Lower  Town,  along 
all  the  streets.  The  countless  synagogues  were  open  for 
morning  service.  Men  wearing  the  Greek  dress,  and  ^>eaking 
Greek,  had  gatdiered  in  some,  and  other  nationalities  in 
others. 

With  the  first  sight  of  the  risen  sun  every  one  bowed  his 
head  in  prayer,  wherever  at  the  moment  he  might  be.  Yonder 
a  Pharisee,  who  has  purposely  let  the  hour  overtake  him, 
in  the  street^  suddenly  stops,  and  ties  hisTephillin,^  broader 
and  larger  than  common,  on  his  forehead  and  arm.  The  olive- 
gatherer,  with  his  basket,  prays  where  he  is,  in  the  tree. 
Pilgrims  and  citizens  are  alike  bent  in  prayer. 

It  was  an  uneasy  time  when  Jesus  first  visited  Jerusalem. 
Archelaus  had  been  banished  two  years  before,  and  the 
hateful  race  of  the  Edomites  no  longer  reigned  in  the  palace 
on  Zion,  but  the  hopes  built  on  the  change  to  direct  gov- 
ernment by  a  Roman  Procurator  had  not  be^i  fulfilled. 
Judea  was  now  only  a  part  of  a  Roman  province,  and  the 
first  act  of  the  direct  imperial  rule  had  been  to  make  a 
census  of  the  whole  country  for  heathen  taxes.  Galilee  and 
Judea,  alike,  had  been  in  wild  insurrection,  which  had  been 
quenched  in  blood.  Men  spoke  with  bated  breath,  but  were 
at  one  in  deadly  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  and  in  the 
yearning  hope  that  the  Messiah  might  soon  appear  to  drive 
him  out. 

The  great  bazaar  in  the  Lower  New  Town  was  early  ftdl 
of  bustle.     It  was  a  long  street,  crowded  with  stalls,  booths, 
and  shops.    Fine  bread  of  the  wheat  of  Ephraim  was  sold 
after  the  second  day  of  the  feast     Cakes  of  figs  and  raisins ; 
fish  of  different  kinds  from  the* Sea  of  Hberias;  wood*work 
of  all  kinds,  filled  the  open  stalls.      Dibs— the  ayrup  of 
grapes — ^had    many    sellers,   and  there    were    booths    for 
Egyptian  lentiles,    and    even    for    dimamon  and  pepper. 
Mechanics  plied  their  trades  in  the  streets,  too  busy  to  rise 
even  when  a  great  Rabbi  passed.     In  the  side  streets  trades 
of  every  kind  filled  the  roadway.    Potters  were  busy  in. 
th^  sheds;  fruiterers  offered  choice  Jerusalem  figs  firam 
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gardens  made  rich  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices;  flax-  oharxt. 
beaters  pounded  their  flax  in  the  streets.  The  numbers  of 
passing  priests  showed  that  Jerusalem  was  the  Holy  City. 
Levites,  with  th^  peculiar  head-dress,  and  an  outside 
po^et  containiog  a  small  roll  of  the  Law ;  Pharisees,  with 
broad  phylacteries  and  great  fringes;  Essenes  in  white,  with 
the  air  of  old  prophets ;  gorgeous  officials  of  the  govemor^s 
court,  at  present  in  the  city — ^pUgrims  in  the  costiune  of 
every  land,  tod  speaking  a  babel  of  languages — ^passed  and 
repassed  in  endless  variety .^^  „  s,,  ^,,,^ 

The  people  of  Jerusalem  might  well  value  the  feasts,  for  Kr'""'" 
they  lived  by  the  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims.  The  money  ^""""^ 
spent  by  individuals,  though  little  compared  to  the  wealth 
which  flowed  yearly  into  the  Temple  *  treasury,  from  the 
whole  Disp^sion,  was  great  in  the  aggregate.  Then*  gifts  in 
money  to  the  Temple  might  in  part  remain  there ;  but  they 
needed  doves,  lambs,  and  oxen  for  sacrifices,  wood  for  the 
altar,  and  liked  to  cany  home  memorials  of  Jerusalem.  The 
countless  priests  and  Levites,  and  officials  connected  with  the 
Temple,  caused  a  great  circulation  of  money,  and  the  building 
itself,  and  the  requirements  of  its  worship,  involved  constant 
expenditure.  We  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  Jerusalem 
was  wildly  fanatical  in  its  zeal  for  the  Holy  Place.  It  was 
bound  to  it  not.  less  by  self-interest  than  by  religious 
bigotry. 

Jerusalem,  though  by  no  means  large,  was  the  head* 
quarters  of  the  great  religious  institutions,  as  the  capital  of 
the  theocracy.  Countless  scribes,  rulers,  presbyters,  ischolars, 
readers,  and  servants  were  connected  with  its  schools  and 
sjmagogues.  It  was  the  seat  of  all  the  famous  teachers  of 
the  Law,  the  focus  of  controversy,  the  umveraity  town  of  the 
Rabbis,  the  battle-ground  of  religious  parties,*-^the  capital  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  short,  in  ft  measure  only  possible  from 
its  having  in  its  midst  the  one  Temple  of  the  race.  It  was 
the  Delphi  and  Olympia  of  Israel,  and  how  mudi  morel* 
Such  a  city,  at  such  a  time,  must  have  made  lasting  impres- 
sions on  the  boy  Jesus.  But  His  heart  was  set  supremely 
on  higher  things  than  the  merely  outward  and  earthly.  Frcmi 
ffis  earliest  years  His  mother^s  fiiidi  in  the  mysterious  words 
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5^*  spoken  by  aaiatB  and  aftg^  respectuig  Him,  even  before 
His  biith,  must  have  shown  itself  in  a  thousand  ways  in  her 
intercourse  with  Him,  and  have  kindled  mysterious  thoughts 
in  His  boyisb  mind^^  We  catmot  conceive  tb«  relations 
of  His  divine  nature  to  tiiie  humaui  but  it  mudt  be  aaf^  to 
follow  the  Gospels  in  their  picture  of  Him  as  maturing  year 
by  year,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  child  to  the  wisdom  and 
strength  of  riper  years. 

Physical  and  intellectUial  ripeness  come  eaiiy  in  the  East 
David,   Herod,  Hyrcanus,  and  Josephus  showed,  even  in 
boyhood,  traits  which  in  more  backward  climates  mark  much 
later  years.^    Josephus  tells  us  that  numbers  of  Jewish 
boys  put  to  torture  in  Egypt^  under  Vespasian,  after  the  fall 
of  Masad%  bore  unflinchingly  1^  utmost  that  could  be 
ife  W  jnd.  liL  inflicted  on  them,  rath^  than  own  Csesar  as  thek  lord,^  and 
even  in  our  own  day  children  in  Palestine  are  so  early 
matured  that  marriages  of  boys  of  thirteen  and  girls  o£ 
. "  Borckimrdt,   clcveu  aTO  uot  uiiknown.^    Philo,  in  Christ's  day,  notes 
wiiar.  £b«.  different  ages  strangely  enough  to  our  ideas.     "  At  seven," 
he  says,  ^^  a  man  is  a  logician  and  grammarian ;  at  fourteea 
mature,  because  able  to  be  the  fatlier  of  a  being  like  himself; 
«•  kjU^i^j   while,  at  twenty-one,  growth  and  bloom  are  over."^^  **A  son 
of  five  years,"  says  Juda  Ben  Tema,  ''is  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures aloud  (that  is,  in  school),  one  of  ten  to  give  himself  to 
the  Mischna,  of  thirteen  to  the  Commandments,  of  fifteen  to 
^f  pfA.  Abouu  the  Talmud,  of  eighteen  to  marriage."^ 

The  Rabbis,  perhaps  fron^  the  tradition  that  Moses  left  hia 
n  Tomnd;      &ther)S  house  when  twelve  years  old,^^  that  Samuel  had 
SE>rk.i3L     begun  to  prophesy  when  he  had  finished  his  twelfth  year,^* 
ia\^^^*    and  that  Solomon  had  delivered  some  of  his  famous  judg* 
^Lightfoot,Hor.ments  when  as  young^^  had  already  in  Christ's  day  fixed, 
that  age  as  the  dose  of  boyhood  and  the  opening  of  a  manlier 
'  life.     "After  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  year,"  says  tlie 

;4«  Bnoofaoth^foL  Talmud,  "a boy  is  to  be  considered  a  youth,^  find  is  to  keep 
BMiLchB  *^®  ^^*  ^^  *^^  ^*y  of  Atonement^    Till  he'is  thirteen  hia 
religious  duties  are  to  be  performed  for  him  by  his  £a.ther^ 
but  on  his  thirteenth  birthday  the  parent  is  no  longer 
answerable  for  hi3  son's  sins."^' 
Jesus^  who  had  ended  Hia  twelfth  year  when  taken  up  t^ 
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tHe  Passover,  was  thus  already  a  "  Son  of  the  Law,"  and,  aa    oHAp^rw^ 

such,  required  to  perform  all  religious  duties.     The  Tephillin 

or  phylacteries  had,  doubtless,  as  was  usual,  been  put  on  Him 

publicly  in  the  sjrnagogue  of  Naaareth,to  mart  the  transition 

from  boyhood,  to  remind  Him  that  He  was  henceforth  to 

wear  them,  to  keep  the  fisists,  to  follow  the  lalws  of  the  Rabbis, 

and  io  think  seriously  of  His  future  calling  in  life.**    He «« iwmad; 

would  be  much  freer,  therefore,  to  go  where  He  liked,  without    ^^  ^ 

supervision,  than  a  boy  of  the  same  age  with  us,  and  hence    ^ 

all  Jerusalem,  with  its  thousand  wonders,  lay  before  Him,  to 

study  as  He  chose. 

The  week  of  the  feast  ended,  Joseph  and  Mary  turned 
their  faces  towards  home.  The  confusion  and  bustle  around 
must  have  been  indescribable.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the 
motley  crowds  of  Easter  pilgrims  returning  from  the  Jordan 
at  the  present  day  may  have  some  feint  idea  of  the  scene. 
The  start  is  always  made  at  night,  to  escape  the  great  heat 
of  the  day,  and  in  the  darkness,  lighted  only  by  torches,  it 
needs  care  not  to  be  trampled  under  foot.  At  narrpw  or 
difficult  parts  of  the  road  the  noise  and  confusion  are  be- 
wildering—women in  terror  of  being  trampled  down  by  * 
long  file  of  camels,  tied  one  behind  another ;  parents  calling 
for  lost  children ;  friends  shouting  for  friends ;  muleteers 
and  ass  drivers  beating  and  cursing  their  beasts ;  the  whole 
wedged  into  a  moving  mass,  all  alike  exxjited. 

As  the  distance  from  Jerusalem  increased,  and  different 
divisions  branched  off  to  different  roads,  danger  would  cease, 
and  the  scene  become  more  picturesque.  Veiled  women  and 
venerable  men  would  pass,  mounted  on  camels,  mules,  or 
perhaps  horses  j  younger  men  walking  alongside,  staff  in 
hand ;  children  plajdng  at  the  side  of  the  path  as  the  caval- 
cade slowly  advanced;  and  the  journey  ever  and  anon 
beguiled  with  tabret  and  pipe.  Only  when  the  pilgrims  had 
thus  got  away  from  the  first  crowd,  would  it  be  possible  for 
each  group  to  know  if  all  its  members  were  safe. 

Among  many  others,  some  one  of  whose  family  had  for 
the  time  been  separated  from  them  in  the  confusion,  were 
Joseph  and  Mary.  On  reaching  their  first  night's  encamp- 
ment they  discovered  that  the  boy  Jesus  was  not  in  the 
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an.  He  had  likely  been  missed  earlier,  but  He  might 
ith  friends  in  some  other  part  of  the  caravan.  After 
ng  diligently^  for  Him,  however,  without  success,  they 

greatly  alarmed.  Amidst  such  vast  multitudes,  He 
t  be  lost  to  them  for  ever. 

thing  was  left  but  to  return  to  Jerusalem,  which  they 
tered  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.    But  they  could 

nothing  of  Him  till  the  day  after,  when,  at  last,  they 
I  Him  in  one  of  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis,  held  in  the 
►le  courts. 

ese  schools  were  a  characteristic  of  the  times.  They 
open,  and  any  one  entering  might  answer  or  propose  a 
ion.**  The  Rabbi  sat  on  a  high  seat ;  his  scholars  on 
round,  at  his  feet^  in  half-circles :  their  one  study  the 
with  its  Rabbinical  comments. 

the  school  in  which  Jesus  was  found,  a  number  of 
is  *^  were  present,  perhaps  because  it  was  the  Passover 
1.      The  gentle  Hillel — the  Looser — was  perhaps  still 

and  may  possibly  have  been  among  them.  The  harsh 
rtrict  Shammai — ^the  Binder — his  old  rival,  had  been 
dead.*  Hillel's  son,  Rabban  Simeon,  and  even  his 
ir  grandson,  Gamaliel,  the  future  teacher  of  St.  Pau\, 
have  been  of  the  number,  though  Gamaliel  would, 
like  Jesus,  be  only  a  boy.     Hanan,  or  Annas,  son  of 

had  been  just  appointed^   high  priest,  but  did  not 

see  Him,  as  a  boy,  whom  he  was  afterwards  to 
y.  Apart  from  the  bitter  hostility  between  the  priests 
he  Rabbis,  he  would  be  too  busy  with  his  monopoly  of 

for  the  Temple,  to  care  for  the  discussions  of  the 
Is,  for  he  owned  the  shops  for  doves  on  Mount  Olivet^ 
)ld  them  for  a  piece  of  gold,  though  the  Law  had  chosen 
^  as  offerings  suited  for  the  poorest  from  their  common* 
nd  cheapness. 

long  the  famous  men,  then,  apparently,  living  in  Jeru- 
^  was  Rabbi  Jochanan  Ben  Zacchai,  afterwards  reputed 
phet,  from  his  once  crying  out — when  the  Temple 
opened  of  itself —  "  Temple,  Temple,  why  do  you 
en  us?     We  know  that  thou  wilt  shortly  be  destroyed, 

says — *  Open,  Lebanon,  thy  gates,  and  let  fire  devour 
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thy  cedars.'  "^    Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the  Targnmist,  revered    ohap^xv. 

by  his  nation  ;  Rabbi  Ben  Buta,  who,  though  of  Shammai's  *•  §,e°TWi^"iii 

school,  was  iihnost  as  mild  as  Hillel,  and,  like  him,  had  a    CS^'SWak- 

great  reputation  for  Rabbinnical  sanctity ;  now  blind  these 

many  years,  for  Herod  had  put  out  his  eyes ;  Dosithai  of 

Jethma,  a  zealous  opponent  of  Herod;    Zadok,  who  had 

taken  part  in  the  rising  of  Judas  the  Gaulonite ;  Boethus, 

fiither  of  one  of  Herod's  wives — the  second  Mariarane— *••  AntiT.«.a 

once  high  priest,  and  now  the  head  of  the  courtly  Herodian    ^s.*. 

and   Roman   party;  Nicodemus,  who  afterwards  came  to 

Jesus  by  night,  and  the  rich  Joseph  of  Arimathea, — in  a 

grave  given  by  whom  Jesus  was  afterwards  to  lie,  were  all 

apparently,  then  alive.^^     But  we  can  only  conjecture  in  »  Eiiicott>  Leo- 

whose  presence  Jesus  sat^  for  dates  are  sadly  wanting.    One    utTTch^ 

picture  alone  survives  in  Scripture,  of  Hebrew  boyhood  in 

its  noblest  beauty — that  of  David,  with  his  lustrous  eyes, 

auburn  hair,  and  lovely  features.*^     It  is  no  great  stretch  «  isamw.ui 

of  fancy  to  believe  that  He  who  was  at  once  David's  heir 

and  his  lord — ^the  Son  of  David  in  a  sense  higher  than  man 

had  dreamisd — ^realized  the  name  not  less  in  His  personal 

beauty  than  in  other  respects.     The  passion  of  His  soul — to 

learn  more  of  His  Father  s  business*^ — had  led  Him  naturally 

to  the  ftimed  schools  in    His  Father's  house,  where  the 

wisest  and  most  learned  of  His  nation  made  the  holy  books, 

in  which  that  Father's    will  was  revealed,   their  lifelong 

study.    The  mystery  of  His  own  nature  and  of  His  relations 

to  His  Father  in  Heaven  was  dawning  on  Him  more  and 

more.     His  mother's  words,  from  time  to  time,  had  daily 

a  deeper  and  more  wondrous  significance,  and  His  sinless 

spirit  lived  niore  and  more  in   communion  with   unseen 

and  eternal  realities.     He  had  naturally,  therefore,  sought 

those  who  could  open  for  Him  the  fountains  of  Heavenly 

wisdom  for  which  His  whole  being  panted,  and  was  the 

keenest  listener,  and  the  most  eager  in  His  questions,  of  all 

the  group  seated  at  their  feet.     The  days  would  come  when 

no  further  growth  was  possible,  and  then  He  would  sit  in 

the  courts  of  the  same  Temple,  as  a  teacher  who  needed  no 

htunan  help.    As  yet,  however.  He  could  not  honour  His 

Father  more  than  by  seeking,  as  a  child,  to  know  BBs  holy 
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<»*Rxv.  Word  from  its  accredited  expounders.^  EnthusiaMn  so  pure 
and  lofty  in  one  so  young,  lighting  up  the  beauty  of  such 
eyes  and  features,  may  well  have  filled  the  heart  of  the 
gravest  Rabbi  with  wonder  and  delight. 

In  this  school  of  the  Rabbis  Mary  and  Joseph  found  Him, 
sitting  on  the  ground,  with  others,  at  the  feet  of  the  half- 
circle  of  "  doctors,"  His  whole  soul  so  absorbed  in  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  that  He  had  forgotten  all  other  thoughts : 
His  family  circle — ^the  flight  of  tima  It  was  no  wond^  to 
find  Him  in  such  a  place,  for  as  "a  Son  of  the  Law'*  it  was 
only  what  a  Jew  expected,  but  it  might  well  amaze  them 
that  He  had  been  so  engrossed  with  such  matters  as  to  be 
still  there,  after  the  feast  was  over,  and  not  only  Mary  and 
Joseph,  but  the  great  throng  of  pilgrinM,  had  left  for  home. 
As  befitted  her  higher  relationship,  and  with  the  greater 
zeal  natural  to  a  mother's  love  in  such  a  casS,  she,  not 
Joseph,  spoke,  "Son,"  said  she,  "why  hast  Thou  thus 
dealt  with  us?  Behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought  Thee 
sorrowing*"  It  seemed  so  strange  that  one  $o  gentle,  docile, 
and  loving,  who  had  never  given  them  an  anxious  thought 
by  any  childish  frowardness,  should  cause  them  such  pain 
and  alarm.  The  answer,  gentle  and  lofty,  must  have  fallen 
on  Mary's  heart  as  a  soft  rebuke,  though  she  could  not 
understand  its  fulness  of  meaning:  "How  is  it  that  ye 
sought  me  ?  There  was  no  place  where  I  could  so  surely  be 
as  in  my  Father's  house — there  were  no  matters  which  could 
80  rightfully  fill  my  thoughts  as  His?"  Her  son  was  out- 
growing His  childhood  :  the  light  of  a  higher  world  was 
breaking  in  on  His  soul ;  the  claims  of  the  home  of  Naza- 
reth fading  before  others  infinitely  gre€ri;er  and  holier. 

A  sinless  childhodd  had  made  the  past  a  long  dream  of 
peace  and  love  in  the  home  at  Nazareth,  and  this  only 
deepened  aQ  the  simplicity  of  early  years  passed  into  the 
ripeness  of  a  perfect  manhood.  Though  He  must  have  felt 
the  growing  distance  between  Himself  and  Joseph,  or  even 
Mary  ;  their  weakness  ai^d  His  own  strength ;  their  sim;^ 
city  and  His  own  wisdom ;  their  frail  humanity,  touched  by 
daily  sin,  and  His  own  pure  and  sinless  nature.  He  remained 
subject  to  them^  as  if  only  like  others.     If  ever  there  was  a 
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son  who  might  have  been  expected  to  claim  independenc 
was  He,  and  yet,  to  sanctify  and  enforce  filial  obedience 
ever.  He  lived  on,  under  their  humble  roof,  exempl 
in  the  implicit  and  far-reaching  obedience  of  a  Je^ 
youth  to  his  parents.™ 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

BABL  Y  TEARS. 


OHAP.XVL 


FOR  nearly  eighteen  years  after  the  Passover  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  a  deep  obscurity  rests  over  the  life  of 
Jesus.  Like  His  cousin  John,  or  the  shepherd  Moses,  or  the 
youthful  David,  He  came  before  the  world  at  last,  only  after 
a  long  and  humble  seclusion.  The  quiet  valley  and  hills  of 
Nazareth  saw  Him  gradually  ripen  into  youth  and  manhood 
I  Lake  2.03.  — as  son,  brothcr,  citizen,  neighbour,  fnend — ^like  others.^ 
There  was  no  sudden  or  miraculous  disclosure  of  His  Divine 
greatness.  Like  the  grain  in  the  fields  beneath  His  early 
home,  His  growth  was  imperceptible.  The  white,  flat- 
roofed  houses  of  to-day  are,  doubtless,  much  the  same  as 
those  amidst  which  He  played  as  a  child,  and  lived  as  a  man ; 
vines  shading  the  walls ;  doves  sunning  themselves  on  the 
flat  roofs ;  the  arrangements,  within,  as  simple,  as  they  are 
unpretending,  without.  A  few  mats  on  the  floor,  a  built  seat 
running  along  the  wall,  spread  with  some  modest  cushions, 
and  the  bright  quilts  on  which  the  inmates  sleep  at  night, 
and  serving  by  day  as  shelf  for  the  few  dishes  in  common 
use;  a  painted  chest  in  the  comer;  some  large  clay  water  jars, 
their  mouths  filled,  perhaps,  with  sweet  herbs,  to  keep  the 
contents  cool  and  fresh ;  the  only  light  that  entering  by  the 
open  door ;  a  low,  round,  painted,  wooden  stool,  brought,  at 
meals,  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  to  hold  the  tray  and 
dish,  round  which  the  household  sit,  with  crossed  knees,  on 
mats — supply  the  picture  of  a  house  at  Nazareth  of  the 
humbler  type.  It  may  be  that  diflFerences  in  details  were 
found  in  early  times,  for  many  of  the  houses  of  ancient 
Chorazin  are  yet  tolerably  perfect,  and  show  some  varia- 
tions fi-om  present  dwellings.    Generally  squarq,  they  ranged 
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downwards  in  size,  fix>m  about  30  feet  each  way,  and  had  one   ohajmcvl 

or  two  columns  in  the  centre,  to  support  the  flat  roof.     The 

walls,  which  are  still,  in  some  cases,  six  feet  high,  and  about  two 

feet  thick,  were  built  of  masonry  or  of  loose  blocks  of  basalt, 

Chorazin  being  on  the  volcanic  edge  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 

and  not,  like  Nazareth,  on  limestone  hills.     A  low  doorway 

opened  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  walk,  and  each  house  had 

windows  a  foot  high  and  about  six  inches  broad.     But,  like 

the  houses  of  to-day,  most  had  only  one  chamber,  though 

some  were  divided  into  four.^  *  SSSSSmt. 

In  the  shelter  of  some  such  home,  in  one  of  the  narrow, 
stony  streets  of  Nazareth,  Jesus  grew  up.  On  tfie  hill- 
sides, in  the  little  crossways  between  the  houses,  in  the 
rude  gardens,  in  the  fields  below  the  town,  beside  the 
bounteous  fountain  on  the  hill-side,  near  the  road — ^from 
which  the  village  mothers  and  daughters  still  bear  ihe  water 
for  their  households — ^He  was  a  child  among  other  children. 
As  He  grew,  year  by  year,  His  great  eyes  would  shine  with 
a  spiritual  brightness,  and  His  mind  would  be  filled  with 
strange  loneliness  that  would  separate  Him  fi'om  most.  He 
must,  inevitably,  have,  early,  seemed  as  if  raised  above  every- 
thing  earthly,  and  no  impure  word  or  thought  would  appear 
befitting  in  His  presence.  As  a  growing  lad.  He  would 
already  feel  the  isolation  which,  in  His  later  years,  became 
so  extreme,  for  how  could  sinlessness  be  at  home  with  sin 
and  weakness  ?  He  would  seek  the  society  of  the  elders  rather 
than  of  the  young,  and,  while  devoted  to  Joseph,  would  be 
altogether  so  to  His  mother.  The  habits  of  His  later  life  let 
us  imagine  that,  even  in  His  youth.  He  often  withdrew 
to  the  loneliest  retreats  in  tibe  mountains  and  valleys  round, 
and  we  may  fancy  that  Mary,  knowing  His  ways,  would  cease, 
after  a  time,  to  wonder  where  He  was.^  One  height,  we  may  be  •  s«eiMm»oh«ti 
sure,  was  dRten  visited :  the  mountain-top  above  the  village,  twi^m. 
fi-om  which  His  eye  could  wander  over  the  wondrous  land- 
scape. 

The  Passover,  though  the  greatest  religious  solenmity  of 
the  year,  was  only  one  in  a  continually  recurring  series. 
Four  times  each  year,  in  July,  October,  January,  and  March, 
difierent  events  in   the  national   history  would  be  more 
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cmp.xvu  or  less  strictly  observed  in  the  Jewish  community  at 
Nazareth.  Special  fests  were/  moreover,  ordered,  from  tune 
to  time,  in  seasons  of  public  danger  or  distress.  These 
days,  set  apftrt  for  repentance  and.  prayer,  excited  a  general 
and  deep  religious  feeling.  At  all  times  striking,  they  some- 
times, in  exceptional  cases,  were  aingalarly  impressive.  On 
special  public  humiliations  all  the  people  covered  them- 
selves with  sackcloth,  and  strewed  ashes  on  their  ^  heads,  as 
they  stood  before  the  Readers  desk,  brought  from  the 
synagogue  into  some  open  place,  and  similarly  draped 
in  mourning.  Jesus  must  have  seen  this,  and  how  ashes 
were  put  on  the  heads  of  the  local  judges  and  rulers  of  the 
sjmagogue,  on  such  a  day,  and  He  must  have  listened  to  the 
Rabbi  calling  on  all  present  to  repent^  and  to  the  prayers 
« joii,i.iw.  and  penitential  psalms  which  followed,  and  to  the  trumpet8* 
wailing  at  the  close  of  each.  He  may  have  gone  with 
Joseph  and  all  the  congregation,  when  the  service  ended,  to 
the  burial-place  of  the  village  to  lament. 

But  such  sadness  was  by  no  means  the  characteristic  of  the 
national  religion.  Fifty  days  after  the  Passover,  multitudes 
were  once  more  in  motion  towards  Jerusalem,  to  attend  the 
Feast  of  Weeks,  or  First-Fruits.  The  vast  numbers  present 
at  it  are  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts.  It  was 
one  of  the*  three  great  festivities  of  the  year,  and  there  can  be 
Kttle  doubt  that  in  His  Nazareth  life  Jesus  and  the  household 
of  Joseph,  as  a  whole,  took  part  in  so  great  and  universal  a 
rejoicing. 

The  intending  pilgrims  in  Nazareth  and  the  district  round 
met  in  the  town,  as  a  convenient  centre,  to  arrange  for  the 
journey.  As  before  the  Passover,  however,  no  one  slept  in 
any  house  immediately  before  starting,  all  going  out  into  t^e 
open  country  and  sleeping  somewhere  in  the  open  air,  lest  a 
death  might  happen  where  they  lodged,  and  deifile  them,  so 
that  they  could  not  keep  the  feast.  They  had  to  be  in 
Jerusalem  before  the  6th,of  Siwan  (June),  on  which  and  the 
7th  the  feast  was  held,  and,  therefore,  set  off  some  days  before. 
The  early  harvest  was  mostly  over,  so  that  many  could  go. 
Wives,  unmarried  sisters,  and  children  accompanied  not  a 
few.     Flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen,  fc^  sacrifice  and  feasting, 
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were  driven  gently  along  ^yith  the  bands  of  pilgrinK,  and 
strings  of  asses  and  camels,  laden  with  provisions  and  simple 
necessaries,  or  with  free-will  gifts  to  the  Temple,  or  bearing 
the  old  or  feeble,  lengthened  the  train.    Every  one  wore  festal 
dothes,  and  not  a  few  carried  garlands  and  wreaths  of 
flowers.    The  cool  b^nks  of  streams,  or  some  well,  oflfered 
resting-places  by  the  way,  and  the  pure  water,  with  melons, 
dates,  or  cucumbers,  sufficed  for  their  simple  food.     Different 
bands  united  as  they  passed  fresh  towns  and  villages.     All 
were  roused,  each  morning,  with  the  cry,  "  Rise,  let  us  go 
up  to  Zion,  to  the  Eternal,  our  Godl "    The  offerings  of  first- 
fruits — the  choicest  of  the  yew-r-in  baskets  of  willows,  or 
even  of  gold  or  silver ;  doves  for  burnt  offerings,  with  their 
wings  bound,  and  the  ox,  intended  for  a  peace*offering, — its 
horns  gilded,  and  bound  with  wreaths  of  olive, — went  first. 
Flutes  forthwith  struck  up,  and  the  cavalcade  moved  on,  to 
the  chant,  *'  I  was  glad  when  they  said  to  me.  We  shall  go 
into  the  house  of  the  Lord."^    Similar  hymns  cheered  them 
ever  and  anon  on  each  day*s  march.     When  within  sight  of 
Jerusalem,  all  was  enthusiasm.      Many  threw  themselves 
on  their  knees  in  devotion,  lifting  their  hands  to  heaven. 
Presently  all   burst   into   the  grand  ode,    "  Beautiful  for 
situation,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  is  Mount  Zion,  on  the 
sides  of  the  Nortii,  thecity  of  the  great  King"-^the  excitement 
culminating  in  the  climax — "  For  this  God  is  our  God  fop 
ever  and  ever;  He  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death."    A 
halt  was  now  made  to  get  everything  in  order.     All  arrayed 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage.     The  wheatsheaves  were 
wreathed  with  lilies  and  the  first-fruits  bedded  in  flowers, 
«id  set  out  as  effectively  as  possibla    Each  company  unrolled 
its.baaner,  bearing  the  name  of  the  town  or  village  from  which 
it  came.     When  near  the  city,  priests  in  their  white  robes 
c^ne  out  to  meet  them,  accompanied  by  a  throng  of  citizens 
in  holiday  dress;  and  as  they  entered  the  gates  they  sang  aloud 
to  the  accompaniment  of  flutes,  the  Psalm,   "  I  was  glad 
when  they  said  to  me,  Let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  0  Jerusalem."^    The 
workmen  at  their  trades  in  the  streets,  or  at  their  doors^  rose 
in  iMmour  of  the  procesoon  as  it  passed,  witib  th6  greeting. 
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flHAP.xYL  "  Men  of  Nazareth  (or  elsewhere),  welcome ! "  a  great  crowd 
as  they  advanced,  filling  the  air  with  gladness.  At  the  Temple 
hill,  every  one,  rich  and  poor — ^for  all  shared  in  these  pro- 
cessions— took  his  basket  on  his  shoulder  and  ascended  to 
the  Court  of  the  Men,  where  the  Levites  met  them,  and  fell 
into  the  procession,  singing,  to  the  sound  of  their  instruments, 
the  Psalm,  beginning,    "  Hallelujah  1    Praise  God  in    His 

7  Pfcica         sanctuary;  praise  Him  in  the  firmament  of  His  power. "^ 

"  I  thank  Thee,  0  Lord,  for  Thou  hast  heard  me,  and  hast 

8  i^4LiL      not  let  mine  enemies  rejoice  over  me.**®    The  doves  hanging 

from  the  baskets  were  now  handed  to  the  priests  for  burnt 
offerings,  and  the  first-fruits  and  gifts  delivered,  with  the 
words  prescribed  by  Moses,  "  I  profess  this  day  unto  the 
Lord  Thy  God  that  I  am  come  into  the  country  which 

B  Dent  26. 8. 10.  the  Lord  sware  to  our  fathers  to  give  us.^  And  now, 
behold,  I  have  brought  the  first-fruits  of  the  land,  which 
Thou,  0  Lord,  hast  given  me."  The  pilgrims  then  left  the 
Temple,  followed  by  a  great  throng,  some  to  lodge  with 
relations  and  friends,  others  with  some  of  the  many  hosts 
inviting  them. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Jesus  was  more  than  once 
a  spectator  of  such  rejoicings,  and  often  in  His  earlier  years 
saw  the  vast  encampments  of  pilgrims  from  every  part, 
roimd  the  city:  the  tents  spread  on  each  house-top  to 
lodge  the  overflowing  visitors;  the  windows  and  doors 
decked  with  branches  of  trees,  and  garlands  and  festoons  of 
flowers,  the  streets  fluttering  with  banners  wreathed  with 
roses  and  lilies,  and  filled  with  gay  throngs. 
In  the  month  of  August  another  festivity  drew  many  from 

w  Theistbof  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem.  In  the  middle  of  that  month^^  the 
wood  for  the  Temple,  which  all  Jews  had  to  contribute,  was 
taken  to  the  capital  with  great  rejoicings.     The  1st  of  Octo- 

"  Ttert.  ber,^^  which  was  celebrated  as  New  Year's  day,  or  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets,  was  the  next  event  in  the  religious  calendar  of 
the  months.  As  the  day  of  the  first  new  moon  of  the  year, 
it  was  ushered  in,  over  the  land,  by  a  blast  of  trumpets,* 
and  special  sacrifices  were  offered  in  Jerusalem.  No  work 
was  done.  It  was  the  day,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jew,  on  which 
an  account  was  taken  by  God  of  the  acts  of  the  past  year ; 
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the  day  of  judgment,^^  on  which  the  destiny  of  every  one   ohap.  xvt 
for  the  coming  year  was  written  in  the  Heavenly  books. »  i-th  or 
It  was  a  fast  therefore,  rather  than  a  festival.     The  syna-    iIl'ah!^ 

**  Now  Year.** 

gogues  were  visited  earlier  than  usual  for  a  week  before  it ; 
special  prayers  were  oflfered,  and  no  one  ate  till  mid-day  or 
even  till  sunset  In  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  as  else- 
where, its  eve  -was  like  that  of  a  Sabbath.  It  must  have 
been  a  great  event  in  a  household  like  that  of  Joseph.^  n  ooii«n,m. 

The  ten  days  that  followed  were  the  Jewish  Lent^  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Day  of  Atonement,^*  a  time  so  solemn  and  "  ^J^^ 
sacred  that  it  was  known  as  the  day.^     It  was  a  Sabbath  "  inTumud 
of  Sabbaths:   a  day  of  entire  rest^^     The  entire  people wfiLd on Ler 
fasted  during  the  twenty-four  hours. ^^     Worldly  and  house-    2«-32.  J^uii 
hold  affairs  were  neglected ;   no   one  even   bathed.     The  «  jo.t,  i  isi. 
whole  day  was  spent  in  the  synagogue,  where  each  stood 
wrapped  in  the  white  shroud,  and  wearing  the  white  cap  in 
which  he  was  hereafter  to  be  buried.^*    As  was  befitting,  all »  ^^mtA^Art 
disputes  between  friends  and  neighbours  were  required  to    gj««»*^- 
be  settied  before  it  began.    Each  made  a  formal  confes- 
sion of  his  sins  before  God,  in  words  duly  prescribed.     It 
was  the  most  solemn  day  of  the  Jewish  year. 

In  the  Temple  the  high  priest  alone  officiated.  Jesus 
would  early  hear  how,  for  seven  days  before,  he  had  gone 
through  daily  rehearsals  of  every  rite,  for  fear  of  his 
introducing  Sadducean  innovations,  and  had  been  cleansed 
by  sprinklings  of  holy  water. ^^  He  would  hear  how  the «»  Num.  w.  ia 
night  before  the  great  day  was  spent  in  reading  to  him,  or 
hearing  him  read  aloud,  to  keep  him  awake,  for  he  must  not 
sleep  till  after  next  sunset  How  must  He  have  felt  the 
puerility  of  Rabbinism  when  He  learned  that  the  supreme 
pontiff  of  the  nation  had  to  change  his  dress,  on  the  great 
day,  six  times,  to  wash  his  hands  and  feet  eight  times,  and  to 
bathe  his  whole  body  five  times,  between  dawn  and  sunset  I  *^  •  ^ottpt  i«. 
The  high  priest  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  four  times,  to 
offer  incense,  to  pray,  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  a  goat  towards 
the  mercy  seat;  and,  at  the  close,  to  bring  out  the  censer. 
Jesus  must  often  have  seen  him,  clad  in  white,  his  golden 
robes  laid  aside,  with  bare  feet  and  covered  head,  drawing 
aside  the  veil,  and  passing  alone  into  the  awful  darkness 
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oflAP.xvL   which  no  one  but  he  ever  invaded,  and  he  only  on  this  one 
day  of  the  year.^    Rites  so  countless  and  intricate  that  even 

M  joBt,  L  m.    the  historian  of  Judaism  will  not  attempt  to  recount  them  :*^ 

^  fShuuTal^.  *^®  services  of  hundreds  of  priests,^  the  whole  culminating 
in  a  threefold  confession  of  sin  for  the  nation  :.  the  utter- 
ance ten  times  of  the  mysterious  name  of  God,  and  the 
formal  absolution  of  Israel  with  the  sprinkling  of  blood :  the 
vast  congregation  of  Avorshippers  prostrating  themselves  on 
the  earth  three  times,  with  the  cry,  "  Blessed  be  His  glorious 
name  for  ever,"  at  each  utterance  of  the  awful  name,  the 
high  priest  responding  after  each  shout,  "  Ye  are  clean !" 
were  all  seen  and  watched,  again  and  agiain,  by  the  future 
Saviour. 

These  high  solemnities  over,  the  day  ended  in  a  reaction 
natural  to  the  East.  No  sooner  had  the  exhausted  high 
priest  left  the  Temple,  accompanied  by  throngs,  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  safety,  than  a  religious  feast  began  at  Jeru- 
salem, and,  we  may  be  sure,  over  all  the  land.  The  gardens 
below  Mount  Zion,  and  round  the  walls,  were  gay  with  the 
maidens  of  the  city,  dressed  in  white,  gone  to  meet  the 
youths,  who  were  to  choose  their  future  wives,  that  evening, 
fix>m  among  them. 

Five  days  later  came  the  closing  great  feast  of  the  year — 
that  of  Tabernacles,  with  its  rejoicings — one  of  the  three 
great  annual  festivals  at  which  every  Israelite  was  re- 
quired, if  possible,  to  make  a  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It 
celebrated  the  Forty  Years'  Wandering  in  tents,  bat  it  was 
also  the  great  harvest  thanksgiving  for  the  fruits  of  the 
year,  now  fully  gathered.**  Like  others,  Jesus,  doubtless, 
often  lived  for  the  week,  at  least  by  day,  in  booths  of  living 
twigs,  which  rose  in  every  court,  on  every  roof,  and  in  the 
streets  and  open  places  of  Jerusalem,* — and  watched  the 
crowds  bearing  offerings  of  the  best  of  their  fruit  to  the 
Temple:  each  carrying  a  palm  or  citron  branch  as  a  sign, 
of  joy.     The  merry  feasting  in  every  house :  the  illuminated 

-»  winer,B.w.B.  clty  :  thc  uuivcrsal  joy,  were  familiar  to  Him.^ 
lAub  tttten.       Yjj^  25th  of  Chislew-^-our  December — commemorated, 
the  re-opening  of  the  Temple*  by  Judas  Maccaba&us,  after  its 

••  \^^     profanation  by  the  Syrians.^*    It  brought  another  week  af : 
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nniyersal  rejoiciiigs.  All  through  the  land  the  people  i«i*| 
assembled  in  their  synagogues,  carrying  branches  of  palm  and 
other  trees  in  their  hands,  and  hdd  jubilant  services.  No 
fast  or  mourning  could  commence  during  the  feast,  and  a 
blaze  of  lamps,  lanterns,  and  torches  illuminated  every  house, 
within  and  without,  each  evening.^*  In  Jerusalem  the«iMMe.4. 
Temple  itsdf  was  thus  lighted  up.  The  young  of  every  i<^«- 
household  heard  the  stining  deeds  of  the  Maccabees,  to 
rouse  them  to  noble  emulation,  and  with  these  were  linked 
the  story  of  the  heroic  Judith  and  the  Assyrian  Holofemes. 
There  was  no  child  in  Nazareth  that  did  not  know  them. 

The  Feast  of  Purim  brightened  the  interval  between  that 

of  Tabernacles  and  the  Passover.      It  was  held  on  the  14th 

and  15th  Adar — ^part   of    our  February  and  March*~to 

embody  the  national  joy  at  the  deliverance,  by  Esther,  of 

tJbeir  forefathers  in  Persia,  from  the  designs  of  Haman.  The 

whole  book  of  Esther  was  read  at  the  synagogue  service  of 

the  evening  before,  to  keep  the  memory  of  the  great  event 

alive ;  the  children  raising  their  loudest  and  angriest  cries  at 

every  mention  of  the  name  of  Haman;   the  congregation 

stamping  on  the  floor,  with  Eastern  demonstrativeness,  and 

imprecating,  from  every  voice,  the  curse,  "Let  his  name  be 

blotted  out     The  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot."    Year  by 

year,  in  the  Nazareth  synagogue,  Jesus  must  have  seen  and 

heard  all  this,  and  how  the  Reader  tried  to  read  in  one 

breath,  the  verses  in  which  Haman  and  his  sons  are  jointly 

mentioned,  to  show  that  they  were  hanged  together. 

Such  was  the  Jewish  religious  year,  with  its  fifty*nine 
feast  days  and  its  background  of  fastings,  as  it  passed 
before  the  eyes  of  Jesus.^®  Each  incident  had  its  special «  wmw.  a* 
religious  colouring,  and  the  aggregate  influence,  constantly 
recurring,  impressed  itself  in  a  thousand  ways  on  the 
national  language,  thoughts,  and  life.  Religion  and  politics, 
moreover,  are  identical  in  a  theocracy,  and  thus  the  two 
principles  which  most  powerfully  move  mankind  constantly 
agitated  every  breast.  In  such  an  atmosphere  Christ  spent 
Hia  whole  earthly  life. 

But   neither  the  synagogue  services,   nor  the  feasts  at 
J^naalena,  which  the  GalilsBans  delighted  to  attend,  were 
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apreme  influences,  humanly  speaking,  in  the  growth  of 
I  in  "  wisdom."     Like  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis,  they 

only  so  many  aids  to  the  understanding  of  that  sacred 
,  in  which  His  heavenly  Father  had  revealed  Himself  to 
L  The  Gospels  show,  in  every  page,  that,  like  Timothy,^^ 
\y  from  a  child,  knew  "the  Holy  Scriptures."  In  such 
isehold  as  that  of  Joseph,  we  may  be  sure  that  they 

in  daily  use,  for  there,  if  anywhere,  the  Rabbinical 
wrouldbe  strictly  observed,  that  "  three  who  eat  together 
)ut  talking  of  the  Law,  are  as  if  they  were  eating 
hen)  sacrifices."^^  The  directness,  joy,  and  naturalness 
tu'ist's  religion  speak  of  the  unconstrained  and  holy 
mces  around  Him  in  early  years.  A  wise  and  tender 
tnce  in  the  things  of  God,  leading  the  way  to  heaven, 
ill  as  pointing  it  out,  must  have  marked  both  Mary 
Joseph.  The  fond  pictures  of  home  and  childhood 
e  Gospels,  speak  of  personal  recollections.     The  allu- 

to  the  innocent  playing  of  children ;  to  their  being 
!St  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  the  picture  of  a  father 
rless  against  his  child's  entreaty;  and  that  touching 
irst  at  His  own  homelessness,  compared  even  with  the 

and  the  foxes,^^  show  how  Christ's  mind  went  back, 
igh  life,  to  the  pure  and  happy  memories  of  Nazareth, 
u-y  and  Joseph,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  were,  themselves, 
arliest  teachers  of  Jesus.  At  their  knees  He  must  have 
earned  to  read  the  Scriptures.  Pious  Jewish  parents 
especial  care  to  have  a  manuscript  of  the  Law,  in  the 
lebrew  characters,  as  their  especial  domestic  treasure. 

so  early  as  the  Asmonean  kings,  such  rolls  were   so 
ion  in  private  houses,^^  that  the  fury  of  the  Syrian 

who  wished    to  introduce   the    Greek    customs    and 
on,  was  especially  directed  against  them.      In  Joseph's 

the  supreme  influence  of   the  Rabbis  and  Pharisees 

have  deepened  into  a  passion  the  desire  to  possess  such. 
ibol  of  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  Israel     Rioher  families 
d  have   a   complete  copy  of  the  Old  Testament^    on 
iment,  or  on  Egyptian  papyrus ;  humbler  homes  would 
)  a  copy  of  the  Law,  or  a  Psalter,  and  all,  alike,  gloried 
le  verses  on  their  door-posts  and  in  their  phylacteries,*^ 
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Children   had  small  rolls,   containing  the  S'china,,  or  the   <wap.  wtj 
Hallel,  or  the  history  of  Creaticai  to  the  flood,  or  the  first 
eight  chapters  of  Leviticus.^  m  himiim,*  ^^ 

From  the  modest  but  priceless  instructions  of  home,  Jesus    ^'         | 
would,  doubtless,  pass  to  the  school  in  the  synagogue,  where 
He  would  learn  more  of  the  Law,  and  be  taught  to  write,^  »  jGka«.& 
or  rather,  to  print,  for  His  writing  would  be  in  the  old 
Hebrew  characters — ^the  only  <mes  then  in  use. 

His    deep    knowledge  of   the    Scriptures    shows    itself 
throughout  the   Gospels.     He  has  a    quotation  ready  to 
meet  every  hostile  question.     It  was  so  profound  that  it 
forced  even  His  enemies  to  recognize  Him  as  a  Rabbi.     His 
firequent retort  on  the  Rabbis  themselves — "Have  ye  not 
read?"^  and  the  deep  insight  into  the  spirit  of  Scripture,  •«  Mj^ttf-n 
which  opposes  to  rubrics  and  forms  the  quickening  power  of    g'|^**«  > 
a  higher  life,  prove  how  intensely  He  must  have  studied  the 
sacred  books,   and  that  the  zeal  that  drew  Him,  in    His 
boyhood,  to  the  Temple  school  at  Jerusalem,  to  hear  them 
explained,  was  the  sacred  passion  of  His  life.     In  the  Grospels 
we  find  two  quotations  from  Genesis,  two  firom  Exodus,  one 
from   Numbers,  two  from  Deuteronomy,  seven  from  the 
Psabns,  five  from  Isaiah,  one  from  Hosea,  one  from  Jonah, 
two  from  Malachi,  two  from  Daniel,  one  from  Micah,  and  one 
from  Zechariahy  respectively.'    The  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  as  familiar  to  Him  as  the  Magnificat  shows  it  to 
have  been  to  His  mother,  Mary.*      It  was  from  the  clear 
fountain  of  the  ancient   oracles  His   childhood  drank  in 
the  wisdom  that  cometh  from  above.    They  had  been  His 
only  school-book,  and   they  were  the  unwearying  joy  of 
His  whole  life.     From  them  He  taught  the  higher  spiritual 
worship  which  contrasted  so  strongly  with  the  worship  of 
the  letter.     It  was  to  them  He  appealed  when  He  rejected 
what  was  worthless  and  trifling  in  the  religious  teaching  of 
His  day. 

The  long  years  of  retired  and  humble  life  in  Nazareth  | 

were  passed  in  no  ignoble  idleness  and  dependence.    The 
people  of  the  town  knew  Jesus  as,  like  Joseph,  a  carpenter,^  »  ]tok«.tv 
labouring  for  His  daily  bread  at  the  occupations  which 
offered  th^nselves  in  His  calling.    Study  and  handiwork 
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CHAP.  xvT.   were  familiarly  associated  in  the  Jewish  mind,  and  carried 
with  them  no   such  ideas  of  incompatibility  as  with  us. 

»  p.Aboth,Lio.  "  Love  handiwork,"  said  Schemaia,  a  teacher  of  Hillel,^^  and 
it  was  a  proverbial  saying  in  the  family  of  Gamaliel,  that  to 
unite  the   study  of  the  Law  with  a  trade  kept  away  sin, 

w  p.Ai)oth,a2.  whereas  study  alone  was  dangerous  and  disappointing,*^ 
Rabbis  who  gave  a  third  of  the  day  to  study,  a  third  to 
prayer,  and  a  third  to  labour,  are  mentioned  with  special 
honour.  Stories  were  fondly  told  of  famous :  teachers  carrying 
their  work-stools  to  their  schools,  and  how  Rabbi  Phinehas 

**  u^imi  192.  ^^  working  as  a  mason  when  chosen  as  high  priest.^^     Of 

^  the  Rabbis  in  honour  in  Christ's  day  or  later,  some  were 

millers,  others  carpenters,  cobblers,  tailors,  bakers,  surgeons, 

builders,  surveyors,  money-changers,  scribes,  carriers,  smiths, 

»  Deutzsch,     and  even  sextons.*^    In  a  natiou  where  no  teax^her  could 
Handwerk.76.  reccivc  paymcut  for  his  instruction  the  honest  industry  which 
gained  self-support  brought  no  false  shame. 

The  years  at  Nazareth  must  have  been  diligently  used  in 
the  observation  of  the  great  book  of  nature,  and  of  man,  m 
well  as  of  written  revelation.  The  Gospels  show,  throughout, 
that  nothing  escaped  the  eye  of  Jesus.  The  lilies  and  the 
grass  of  the  field,  as  He  paints  them  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  ^ount ;  the  hen,  as  it  gathers  its  young,  in  its  mother's 
love,  under  its  widespread  wings ;  the  birds  of  the  air,  as 
they  eat  and  drink,  without  care,  from  the  bounty  around 
them;  the  lambs  which  run  to  follow  the  shepherd,  but 
sometimes  go  astray  and  are  lost  in  the  wilderness ;  the  dogs 
so  familiar  in  Eastern  cities ;  the  foxes  that  make  their  holes 
in  the  thickets ;  the  silent  plants  and  flowers,  the  humble 
life  of  the  creatures  of  the  woods,  the  air,  the  fold,  and 
the  street,  were  all,  alike,  noticed  in  these  early  years  of 
preparation.  Nor  was  man  neglected.  The  sports  of 
childhood;  the  rejoicings  of  riper  life;  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom;  the  mourner  and  the  dead;  the  castles  and 
palaxjes  of  princes,  and  the  silken  rob^  of  the  great ;  the 
rich  owners  of  field  tod  vineyard ;  the  steward,  the  travelling 
merchant,  the  beggar,  the  debtor;  the  toil  of  the  sower  and 
of  the  labourer  in  the  vineyard,  or  of  the  fisher  on  the 
lake?  the  sweat  of  the  worker  5  the  sighs  of  those  in  chains^ 
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t  Him  which  they  afterwards  evinced.  The 
^sses  of  ordinary  human  life  must  have  been 
and  form  His  manhood — ^the  same  habits  of 
lime  need  erf  the  collision  of  mind  with  mind ;  of 
g  long  expectation ;  of  reconciliation  to  home 
ily  self-denials ;  of  calm  strength  that  leans 
i.  He  miist  have  looked  out  on  the  world  of 
2Blm  retreat  of  those  years  as  He,  doubtless, 
le  matchless  landscape  from  the  hill  above  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  systems  of  the 
s  and  shadows  of  the  human  world,  would  be 
loted  with  never-tiring  survey,  os  were  the 
3ys,  the  clouds  and  sunshine  of  the  scene 
'  after  year  passed,  and  still  found  Him  at  His 
tuse  His  hour  was  not  yet  come«  In  gentle 
msparentblamelessness  of  life ;  in  natural  and 
)dne8S ;  in  tender  love  and  ready  favour  to  all 
honoured,  but  half  veiled  in  tibe  mysterioxw 
t  manhood  and  kindling  divinity,  thirty  years 
away.^ 
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noble,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  villager  might  rise 
the  high  priest,  by  becoming  a  Rabbi.  It  was, 
gmembered,  in  Christ's  day,  that  some  sixty  years 
1  the  high  priest  had  been  returning  from  the 
r  the  service  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  attended^ 
)  custom,  by  a  crowd,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
e  safely  from  the  terrors  of  the  Awful  Presence, 
)rt  him  to  his  dwelling  —  two  Rabbjs  having 
pass  by,  the  people  left  the  high  priest,  greatly 
gnation,  and  paid  reverence,  instead,  to  the 
•  the  Law.*  The  most  abject  prostration  of  in- 
3oul  before  any  priesthood  never  surpassed  that 
before  the  Rabbi. 

ir  scholars  the  Rabbis  demanded  the  most  pro- 
ence.     "  The  honour,"  says  the  Talmud,*  "  due 
r  borders  on  that  due  to  God."     If  a  choice  were 
itween  one's  father  and  a  Rabbi,  the  Rabbi  must 
'eference.     A  father  has  only  brought  him  into 
but  the  Rabbi,  who  teaches  him  wisdom,  brings 
life  hereafter.     If  one's  father  and  a  Rabbi  be 
rdens,  the  burden  of  the  Rabbi  must  be  carried 
1  not  that  of  the  father.     If  one's  father  and  a 
>th  in  prison,  the  Rabbi  must  first  be  redeemed, 
ben,  the  father.*    The  common  discourse  of  a 
:o  be  reverenced  as  much  as  the  Law.*^    To  dia^ 
ne,  or  murmur  against  him,  was  a  crime  as  great 
le  same  towards  the  Almighty.^    Their  words 
leived  as  words  of  the  li\'ing  God.^    As  in  the 
e  obedience  required  from  the  Jesuits,^  a  scholar 
LS  was  required  to  accept  what  his  master  taught^ 
lat  the  left  hand  was  the  right.^     A  scholar  who 
up  before  his  Rabbi  could  not  hope  to  live  long, 
e  feareth  not  before  God."^     It  was  a  principle 
accepted  that  ''  the  sajdngs  of  the  Scribes  were 
lan  those  of  the  Law."^^ 

smission  of  the  as  yet  unwritten  opinions  of 
bis — ^forming  an  ever-growing  mass  of  tradition 
special  aim  of  the  Rabbis  of  each  age.  In  the 
enturies  many  of  the  Mosaic  laws  had  become 
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inapplicable  to  the  altered  state  of  things,  and  as  their  ohafjc 
literal  observance  had  become  impossible,  new  prescriptions 
began  to  be  invented,  after  the  Return,  to  perpetuate  their 
spirit  Many  were  virtually  obsolete :  others  required  care- 
ful exposition  by  the  Rabbis.  The  comments  thus  delivered 
formed,  as  time  rolled  on,  a  great  body  of  unwritten  law, 
which  claimed  equal  authority  with  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  was  necessarily  known  in  any  full  degree  only  by  the 
professional  Rabbis,  who  devoted  their  lives  to  its  study.  It 
might  be  increased,  but  could  never  be  altered  or  superseded 
in  any  particular.  Once  uttered,  a  Rabbi's  words  remained 
law  for  ever,  though  they  might  be  explained  away  and 
virtually  ignored,  while  affected  to  be  followed. 

Unifonnity  of  belief  and  ritual  practice  was  the  one  grand 
design  of  the  founders  of  Judaism  ;  the  moulding  the  whole 
religious  life  of  the  nation  to  such  a  machine-like  discipline 
as  would  make  any  variation  from  the  customs  of  the  past 
well-nigh  impossible.     A  universal,  death-like  conservatism^ 
permitting  no  change  in  successive  ages,  was  established,  as 
the  grand  security  for  a  separate  national  existence,  by  its 
isolating  the  Jew  from  all  other  races,  and  keeping  him  for 
ever  apart.     For  this  end,  not  only  was  that  part  of  the 
Law  which  concerned  the  common  life  of  the  people — ^their 
Sabbaths,  feast  days,  jubilees,  offerings,  sacrifices,  tithes,  the 
Temple  and  Synagogue  worship,  civil    and  criminal  law, 
marriage,   and    the    like — explained,    commented  on,  and 
minutely  ordered  by  the  Rabbis,  but  also  that  portion  of  it 
which  related  only  to  the  private  duties  of  individuals  in 
their  dmly  religious  life.     Their  food,  their  clothes,  their 
journeys,  their  occupations :  indeed,  every  act  of  their  lives, 
and  almost  their  every  thought,  were  brought  under  Rab- 
binical rules.    To  perpetuate  the  Law,  a  "  hedge  "  of  out* 
lying  commands  was  set  round  it,  which,  in  Christ's  day,  had 
become  so  "  heavy  and  grievous  a  burden," ^^  that  even  the »«  Mann. 
Talmud  denounces  it  as  a  vexatious  oppression.^^     So  va8t»8oi»f.M 
had  the    accumulation  of  precepts  become,  by  an  endless 
series  of  refined  deductions  from  the  Scriptures — often  con^ 
nected  w^ith  them  only  by  a  very  thin  thread  at  best — that  the 
Rabbis  themselves  have  compared  their  laws  on  the  proper 
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<mp.  xvn.  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  to  a  mountain  which  hangs  on  a 

»  Huwrath,  N.  k«:«  18 

T.a.o.L89L   nair. 

In  the  later  Grecian  age,®  when  heathen  culture  waa 
patronized  by  the  Sadducean  high  priests,  and  foreign 
oustoms  were  in  increasing  favour  with  the  people,  the 
Rabbis,  who  were  the  zealots  or  puritans  of  Judaisn,  sought 
to  stem  the  flood  of  corruption,  by  enforcing  increased 
strictness  in  the  observance  of  the  multitudinous  precepts 
they  had  already  established.  From  that  tim^e  uncondi^ 
tional  obedience  was  required  to  every  Bibbinical  law. 

A  system  which  admitted  no  change  :  in  which  the  least 
originality  of  thought  was  heresy:  which  required  the 
mechanical  laboxnr  of  a  lifetime  to  master  its  details,  and 
which  occupied  its  teachers  with  the  most  trifling  casuistry, 
could  have  only  one  result — ^to  degenerate,  to  a  great  extent, 
into  puerilities  and  outward  forms. 

It  would  be  wearisome  and  uninteresting  to  quote,  at  any 
great  length,  illustrations  of  the  working  of  such  a  scheme 
of  ecclesiastical  tjrranny,  in  daily  life,  but  an  example  or  two 
will  show  the  system  to  which  Jesus  opposed  the  freedom 
of  a  spiritual  religion.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  con- 
dition of  a  people  who  had  submitted  to  such  mental  and 
bodily  bondage. 

One  of  the  great  questions  discussed  by  the  Rabbis  waa 
ceremonial  purity  and  defilement,  a  subject  so  wide  that  it 
gave  rise  to  countless  rules.  Uncleanness  could  be  con* 
tracted  in  many  ways ;  among  others,  by  the  vessels  used  in 
eating,  and  hence  it  was  a  vital  matter  to  know  what  might 
be  used,  and  what  must  be  avoided.  In  hollow  dishes  of 
clay  or  pottery,  the  inside  and  bottom  contracted  and 
caused  uncleanness,  but  not  the  outside,  and  they  could  only 
be  cleansed  by  breaking.  The  pieces,  however,  might  still 
defile,  and  hence  it  was  keenly  discussed  how  small  the 
fragments  must  be  to  ensure  safety.  If  a  dish  or  vessel  had 
contained  a  16g  of  oil,  a  fragment  could  still  defile  that 
held  as  much  oil  as  would  anoint  the  great  toe ;  if  it  had  held 
from  a  16g  to  a  sesh,  the  fragment,  to  be  dangerous,  must  hold 
the  fourth  of  a  lAg ;  if  it  had  held  from  two  or  three  senhs  to 
five,  a  piece  of  it  could  defile  if  it  held  a  Idg.     As,  however, 
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hoUow  earthen  vessels  contracted  uncleanness  only  on  the  obaf^h.. 
inside,  not  on  the  out,  some  could  not  become  unclean — as, 
for  instance,  a  flat  plate  without  a  rim,  an  open  coal  shovel, 
a  perforated  roaster  for  wheat  or  grain,  brick-moulds,  and  so 
on.  On  the  other  hand,  a  plate  with  a  rim,  a  covered  coal 
shovel,  a  dish  witli  rabed  divisions  inside,  an  earthen  i^ice- 
box,  or  an  inkstand  with  any  divisions,  may  become  un* 
clean.  Flat  dishes  of  wood,  leather,  bone,  or  glass,  do  not 
contract  uncleanness,  but  hollow  ones  might  do  so,  not  only 
like  earthen  ones,  inside,  but  also  outside.  If  they  are 
broken  tiiey  are  clean,  but  the  broken  part  is  undean  if 
large  enough  to  hold  a  pomegranate.  If  a  chesty  or  cup- 
board, wants  a  foot,  it  is  clean,  what^er  its  size,  and  a  three* 
footed  table,  wanting  even  two  feet,  is  dean,  but  it  may  be 
made  undean  if  wanting  the  whole  three  feet^  and  ihe  'flat 
top  be  used  as  a  dish.  A  bench  which  wwits  one  of  tbo 
ride  boards,  or  even  the  two,  is  clean,  but  if  a  piece  remain  a 
hcuidbreadth  wide,  it  may  defile.  If  the  hands  are  clean, 
and  the  outride  of  a  goblet  undean,  the  hands  are  not  defiled 
by  the  outside,  if  the  goblet  be  held  by  the  proper  parfc 
Every  thing  of  metal,  that  has  a  special  name,  may  defile, 
except  a  door,  a  dok^r  bolt,  a  lock,  a  hinge,  or  a  door 
knocker.  Straight  blowing  horns  are  clean ;  others  may 
defile.  If  the  mouthpiece  is  of  metal,  it  may  defile.  If  a 
woollen  key  have  metal  teeth,  it  may  defile,  but  if  the 
key  be  of  metal  and  the  teeth  of  wood,  it  is  clean. 

The   removal   of  uncleanness  was  no  less  complicated. 
Even  the  kind  of  water  to  be  used  for  the  different  kinds  of 
deansing,  for  sprinkling  the  hands,  for  dipping  vessels  into, 
and  for  purifying  baths  for  the  person,  caused  no  little  dis- 
pute.    Six  kinds  of  water  were  distinguished,  each  of  higher 
worth  than  the  other.     First — ^A  pool,  or  the  water  in  a  pit^ 
eistem,  or  ditch,  and  hill  wate*^  that  no  longer  flows,  and 
collected  water,  of  not  less  quantity  than  forty  seahs,^*  if  it "  ££*~" 
has  not  been  defiled,  is  suitable  for  preparing  the  heave- 
offfiering  of  dough,  or  for  the  legal  washing  of  the  hands. 
ij      Second— Water  that  still  flows  may  be  used  for  the  heave- 
i      oSering  (Teruma),  and  for  washing  the  hands.      Third-— 
I     Collected  water,  to  the  amount  of  forty  ^ahs,  may  be  used 
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OTAP.  xvn.  for  a  bath  for  purification,  and  for  dipping  vessels  into.  Fourth 
— A  spring  with  little  water,  to  which  water  that  has  been 
drawn  is  added,  is  fit  for  a  bath,  though  it  do  not  flow,  and 
is  the  same  as  pure  spring  water,  in  so  far  that  vessels  may 
bo  cleansed  in.  it,  though  ther^  be  only  a  little  water. 
Fifth — Flowing  water  which  is  warm,  or  impregnated  with 
minerals,  cleanses  by  its  flowing;  and  lastly,  sixth — Pure 
spring  water  may  be  used  as  a  bath  by  those  who  have  sores, 
or  for  sprinkling  a  leper,  and  may  be  mixed  with  the  ashes 
of  purification. 

These  general  principles  formed  the  basis  of  an  endless 
detail  of  casuistry.  Thus,  the  Mischna  discourses,  at  weari- 
some length,  under  what  circumstances  and  conditions 
"  collected  water  " — that  is,  rain,  spring,  or  flowing  water, 
that  is  not  drawn,  but  is  led  into  a  reservoir  directly,  by 
pipes  or  channels — may  be  used  for  bathing,  and  for  the 
immersion  of  vessels ;  and  the  great  point  is  decided  to  be 
that  no  drawn  water  shall  have  mixed  with  it     A  fourth 

"  h^N^inl"  *  <^f  fi^  16g^^  of  drawn  water  in  the  reservoir,  beforehand, 
makes  the  water  that  afterwards  falls  or  runs  into  it  unfit 
for  a  bath,  but  it  requires  three  16g  of  drawn  water  to  do 
this,  if  there  were  water  already  in  the  reservoir.  If 
any  vessels  are  put  under  the  pipe  emptying  itself  into 
the  bath,  it  becomes  drawn  water,  and  is  unfit  for  a  bath. 
Shammal's  school  made  it  the  same  whether  the  vessel  were 
set  down  on  purpose,  or  only  forgotten ;  but  HLUels  school 
decided  that  if  it  had  been  forgotten,  the  water  might 
still  be  used  for  a  bath.  If  drawn  water  and  rain  water 
have  mixed,  in  the  court-yard,  or  in  a  hollow,  or  on  the 
steps  of  the  bath-room,  the  bath  may  be  used,  if  most  of 
the  water  be  fitting,  but  not  if  the  proportion  be  reversed. 
This,  however,  only  takes  eflfect  if  they  have  mixed  before 
entering  the  bath.  If  both  flow  into  the  bath,  the  bath 
may  be  taken,  if  it  be  known  certainly  that  forty  seahs  of 
proper  water  ran  in  before  three  16g  of  unsuitable  water, 
but  otherwise  it  must  not  be  taken.  There  was  endless 
discussion,  also,  whether  snow,  hail,  hoarfrost^  ice,  and  the 
like,  could  be  used  to  fill  up  a  bath.  So  simple  an  act  as 
the    washing  of  one's   hands  before   eating   entailed  the 
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Utmost  care  not  to  transgress  some  Rabbinical  rule.  The  chap,  xyil 
water  could  only  be  poured  from  certain  kinds  of  vessels,  it 
must  be  water  of  a  special  kind,  only  certain  persons,  in 
certain  legal  conditions,  could  pour  it,  and  it  was  a 
momentous  point  that  the  water  should  be  poured  neither 
too  far  up  the  arm  nor  too  low  towards  the  hand.^^  »« ^hurcr,4«i^ 

This  ceremonial  slavery  owed  its  rise  to  the  reaction  from 
the  Syrian  attempts  to  overthrow  the  national  faith.  The 
Rabbis  of  the  austere  but  noble  puritan  party,  which  had 
delivered  their  country,  sought  to  widen  the  gulf,  for  the 
future,  between  Judaism  and  all  other  creeds,  by  laying  a 
fresh  stress  on  legal  purity  and  the  reverse,  and  their 
scholars  strove  to  keep  their  rules  as  strictly  as  possible.  The 
dread  of  touching  anything  unclean,  and  the  consequent 
self-withdrawal  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  from  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  soon  showed  itself  in  the  name — 
Parusch,  or  Pharisee — ^for  those  thus  "  separated. '  In  the 
hands  of  this  party,  cleanness  and  uncleanness  steadily  grew 
to  a  system  of  endless  refinements. 

Ceremonial  purity  had,  at  first,  been  strictly  observed  only 
by  the  priests,  for  the  people  at  large  were  hardly  in  a  posi- 
tion to  attend  to  the  many  details  required.  After  the 
Maccabsaan  revival,  however,  greater  carefulness  was  de- 
manded. A  priest,  or  Levite,  lost  the  privileges  of  his  caste 
if  he  hesitated  to  fulfil  any  of  ihe  ritual  obligations  it 
entailed,  and  a  proselyte  was  reject^  who  would  not  under- 
take all  that  was  required  from  an  Israelite.  For  Israelites 
themselves,  these  ceremonial  rules  were  greatly  extended, 
and  any  neglect  of  them  was  noted  unfavourably.  The 
tithes,  (fee,  were  strictly  demanded  from  all  produce,  and 
were  either  entirely  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  or  could  be  so 
only  under  fixed  conditions,  while  a  wide  sweep  of  injunc- 
tions and  rules  was  introduced  as  to  the  use  of  different 
kinds  of  food,  and  even  in  every  detail  of  family  life. 

Those,  including,  of  course,  the  Rabbis,  who  undertook  to 
observe  all  these  rules,  henceforth  formed  a  kind  of  union  of 
"  Comrades,"  or  "  Haberim,"  which  any  one  might  enter— all 
who  did  not  join  them  being  stigmatized  as  ignorant  Am-ha- 
pretz,  OT  boorish  rabble. 
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^^$Qf.jML  It  was  to  this  league  that  the  amazing  devolopment  of 
legalism  was  latterly  due.  Careful  inquiry  was  everywhere 
instituted  to  ascertain  if  all  dues  for  priests,  Levites,  or  the 
poor  were  regularly  paid.  An  indefinite  due  (Teruma)  for  the 
priests,  and  a  tithe  for  them  and  the  Levites,  were  required 
each  year  from  every  kind  of  farm  or  garden  produce,  even 
the  smallest,^^  and  from  all  live  stock,  and  property  of  any 
kind,  and  a  second  tenth  each  third  year  for  the  poor.  Nor 
were  these  demands  confined  to  Israelites  living  in  the  strictly 
Jewish  territory ;  they  were,  after  a  time,  extended  over 
those  neighbouring  countries  in  which  Jews  had  settled. 
These  material  results  were  only  a  subordinate  advantage  of 
this  widely  extended  claim;  it  established  an  organized 
system  of  all-pervading  influence  in  social  intercoiu'se,  and 
on  the  private  life  of  every  household.  Part  of  the  dues 
was  holy^  and  to  use  anything  holy  was  a  mortal  sin. 
Every  purchaser  had,  therefore,  to  make  certain  beforehand 
whether  they  had  been  paid  from  what  he  proposed  to  buy, 
though  many  things  in  the  markets  came  from  abroad,  or 
had  been  grown  or  made  by  others  than  Jews,  or  were 
under  other  complications  as  regarded  their  liability  to 
tithe  and  gift. 

To  save  heavy  loss  it  was  conceded  that  the  Teruma 
should  be  strictly  separated,  but  the  various  tithes  were 
apparently  left  to  be  paid  by  the  buyer,  though  the  assurance 
of  an  owner  that  everything  had  been  tithed  could  only  be 
taken  if  the  seller  could  prove  his  trustworthiness.  Failing 
this,  all  produce,  and  whatever  was  made  from  it,  was  re- 
garded as  doubtful,^®  and  the  Teruma,  or  holy  portion,  was 
to  be  taken  from  it  before  it  could  be  used.  The  second 
tithe  might  be  turned  into  money,  that  it  might  be  the 
more  easily  consumed  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  obligatory, 
however,  to  separate  the  first  tithe,  or  that  for  the  poor, 
since  a  doubt  hung  on  the  matter,  and  so  the  Levite  or  the 
poor  must  prove  their  claim.  These  harassing  regulations 
shut  off  strict  Jews  from  either  buying  or  accepting  hospi- 
tality from  any  but  their  own  nation,**  and  made  it  impera- 
tive on  every  fruit  or  food  seller  to  establish  his  trust- 
worthiness, by  joining  the  union  of  the  "  Comrades, '^  or 
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**  Separated  ^ — that  is,  the  "  Pharisees."  It  required  for  this,  Qgtf^yw^j 
only  a  declaration  before  three  of  the  Rabbis,  and  afterwards 
before  three  "  trustworthy  "  persons,  that  one  would  hence- 
forth abstain  from  all  that  had  not  been  tithed.  Henceforth, 
not  only  was  personal  trustworthiness  established,  but  that 
of  all  the  members  of  his  family,  and  even  of  his  descen- 
dants, so  long  as  no  ground  of  suspidon  waB  nused  against 
his  wife,  children,  or  slaves. 

The  nation  was  thus  gradually  divided  into  Haberim  and 
Am-ha-aretz — strict  followers  of  the  Rabbis  and  despised 
rabble, — and  intercourse  and  hospitality  between  the  two 
classes  became  steadily  more  circumscribed,  till  it  well- 
nigh  ceased,  as  the  laws  of  the  Rabbis  grew  more  exacting. 
It  was  difficult,  for  instance,  when  from  home,  to  ascertain 
the  conscientiousness  of  a  host,  companion,  or  twdesman ; 
scruples  rose  whether  produce  that  might  be  foreign  was 
Kable  to  dues;  how  far  purchases  not  intended  for  eating 
might  be  used  without  tithing,  and  so  on,  till  all  social  freedom 
was  uttwly  hampered,  and  cases  of  conscience  accumulated 
which  afterwards  filled  whole  volumes,  and  mean^f  hile  gave 
constant  anxiety.  ' 

This  self-isolation  from  the  community  at  large  of  the 
members  of  the  "League  of  the  Law,"  procured  them  the 
name  of  Peruschim,  or  Pharisees — that  is,  the  separated— 
and  introduced  diflferent  grades  of  purity  even  among  them, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  strictness  in  the  observance  ^ 

of  the  multitudinous  Rabbinical  rules.  Religiousness  con* 
sisted,  above  everything,  in  avoiding  ceremonial  defilement,  or 
removing  it,  if  at  any  time  contracted,  by  pfescribed  washings 
and  bathing.  Rules  for  preserving  Mosaic  purity  multiplied 
the  risks  of  defilement  as  casuistry  increased,  and  thus  a 
graduated  scale  of  '*  holiness  "  was  introduced,  rising  to  the 
harshest  asceticism  in  its  highest  development  To  partake 
of  anything  from  which  the  due  tithes  had  liot  been 
eeparated,^  or  of  the  tithe  itself,  or  the  priest's  portion,*^  the  »  caiwohoiia 
hands  must  be  gashed.  Before  eating  parts  of  sacrifices"  ^•^•"*°*- 
or  ofiferings,  a  bath  had  to  be  taken,  and  a  plunge  bath  was 
required  before  tiie  sprinkling  with  water  of  purification, 
e?6n  if  only  the  hands  were  ^^  unclean."     iBut  he  who 
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bathed  in  order  to  partake  of  what  was  as  yet  untithed,  had 
not  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  tithe ;  he  who  took  a  bath 
to  qualify  him  to  enjoy  the  tithe  could  not  touch  the  priest's 
portion :  he  who  could  touch  thaty  could  not  eat  what  was 
Ao/y,  while  he  who  might  touch  itj  must  yet  keep  from 
water  of  purification.  The  higher  grades,  on  the  other 
hand,  included  the  less  holy.  Even  to  touch  the  clothes  of 
a  "common  man,"  defiled  a  Pharisee;  the  clothes  of  an 
ordinary  Pharisee  were  unclean  to  one  who  could  eat  tithes ; 
those  of  an  eater  of  tithes  to  an  eater  of  oflferings ;  and  his, 
again,  to  one  who  enjoyed  the  sprinkling  of  the  water  of 
purification.  Some  gained  one  grade,  some  another,  but 
few  the  highest.  A  special  initiation,  training,  and  time  of 
trial  was  required  for  each  grade,  from  thirty  days  for  the 
lowest,  to  twelve  months  for  the  highest. 

Religiousness  was  thus  measured  by  the  more  or  less 
complete  observance  of  ten  thousand  Rabbinical  rules  ^  of 
ceremonial  purity,  and  fanatical  observance  of  them  was 
secured,  not  less  by  religious  pride,  than  by  their  appeal  to  a 
spurious  patriotism,  and  to  self-interest.  This  severe  and 
inflexible  discipline,  which  regulated  every  act  of  life,  fore- 
saw every  contingency,  and  interfered  with  common  Uberty, 
at  every  step,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  had  been  slowly 
elaborated  by  the  Rabbis,  to  isolate  the  Jew  from  all  other 
nations.  His  very  words  and  thoughts  were  prescribed ;  he 
was  less  a  man  than  a  mechanical  instrument.  Any  devia- 
tion in  word  or  deed,  or  even  in  thought,  from  Rabbinical 
law,  was  regarded  as  impious.^ 

Theocracies  have  enforced  in  all  ages  a  similar  isolation 
on  their  adherents.  "  The  kings  of  Egj^t,"  says  Diodorus, 
"  could  not  act  as  they  would.  Everything  was  ruled  by 
laws,  not  only  in  their  public,  but  even  in  their  most  private 
life.  The  hours  of  the  day  and  night  at  which  special  duties 
must  be  performed,  were  fixed  by  law.  Those  for  sleep,  for 
rising,  for  bathing,  for  sacrifice,  for  reading,  for  meals,  for 
walking,  and  much  beside,  were  inflexibly  prescribed.  It 
was  no  less  rigidly  settied  what  they  were  to  eat  at  each 
meal,  and  what  amount  of  wine  they  were  to  drink.  "^ 
The  Brahmin  is  imder  the  same  rigid  and  all-embracing 
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tyranny  of  religious  forms.  His  whole  life  is  covered  with  chap^vu 
the  meshes  of  a  vast  net  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  The  law 
of  Manu  prescribes  how  he  is  to  eat,  and  what,  how  he  is 
to  clothe  himself,  drink,  wash  his  feet,  cut  his  nails  and 
hair,  bathe,  and  perform  even  the  most  private  functions. 
It  fixes  the  rights  and  duties  of  each  caste  and  subdivision 
of  caste,  the  washers,  the  weavers,  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  Ac* 
Such  systems  annihilate  individuality,  and  reduce  whol^ 
populations  to  a  single  type,  which  perpetuates  itself  with  an 
imchanging  and  almost  indestructible  constancy,  begetting, 
besides,  a  fanaticism  which,  at  any  moment,  may  burst  into 
flames,  especially  when  identified,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
with  patriotism.  life  under  the  Jewish  law  had  already 
kindled  this  spirit  of  scarcely  veiled  revolution  long  before 
our  Lord's  birth. 

An  additional  illustration  of  the  working  of  Rabbinical 
rules  in  Jewish  daily  life  is  aflForded  by  those  for  the  proper 
observance  of  the  Sabbath.     In  Exodus  xvi.  5,  it  b  com- 
manded that  food  for  the  Sabbath  be  prepared  on  the  sixth 
day,  no  doubt  with  the  design,  that  the  rest  of  the  servant 
should  be  as  sacred  as  that  of  her  master  or  mistress. 
"Hie  Rabbis,  pondering  this  command,  reused  the  question, 
whether  an  egg  which  a  hen  had  laid  on  a  Sabbath  could 
be  eaten   on  the  sacred  day,  and  decided  it  by  a  strict 
negative,  if  it  had  been  laid  by  a  hen  kept  to  lay  eggs; 
because,  in  that  case,  it  was  the  result  of  work  begun  on  a 
week-day,  and  brought  to  an  end  on  the  Sabbath.     On  this 
the  Rabbis  were  unanimous.    But  how  would  it  be  if  the  hen 
were  one  intended  not  to  lay  eggs,  but  for  eating,  and  how, 
if  a  Sabbath,  and  a  feast  day,  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  should 
come  together?     On  this  point  Shammai,  one  of  the  two 
great  Rabbis  of  the  day,  was  disposed  to  be  liberal,  and 
decided  that  it  was  lawful  to  eat  the  egg  of  a  hen,  itself 
destined  to  be  eaten,  on  whichever  day  the  egg  had  been 
laid.      But  Hillel,   the   other  great  Rabbi,  argued  as  fol- 
lows : — Since  the  egg  has  come  to  maturity  on  a  Sabbath 
or  feast  day,  and  is  therefore  of  unlawful  origin,  it  i^  not 
allowed  to  make  use  of  it ;  and  though  it  would  be  lawful 
to  make  use  of  the  egg  of  such  a  hen,  laid  on  a  feast  day 
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OP  Sabbath,  not  followed  or  preceded  by  another  eimilarly 
sacred  day,  yet  it  mu6t  not  be  eaten  if  two  such  days  come 
together,  because,  otherwise,  there  would  be  a  temptation  to 
use  it  on  the  secoiid  holy  day.  And  since  it  is  forbidden 
even  to  carry  unlawful  food  from  one  place  to  anoth^,  suck 
an  egg  must  not  only  not  be  eaten,  but  must  not  be  touched, 
to  put  it  away.  The  conscientious  man,  therefore,  is  not  to 
put  a  finger  on  it,  for  that  might  lead  to  his  taking  it 
altogether  into  his  hand,  and  is  not  even  to  look  at  it,  for 
thdt  might  possibly  make  him  wish  he  could  eat  it.^  Hillers 
opinion  carried  the  day,  for,  says  the  Talmud,  "  There  came  a 
voice  from  heaven,  saying — *  The  words  of  both  are  the 
words  of  the  living  God,  but  the  rule  of  the  school  of  Hillel 
18  to  be  followed.' " 

These  worthless  puerilities  were  in  keeping  with  the 
fantastic  exaggerations  in  which  many  of  the  Rabbis 
delighted.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  learned  order  which  has 
treasured  in  that  great  repertory  of  its  sayings  and  acts, 
the  Talmud,  such  wild  Eastern  inventions  as  that  Adam, 
when  created,  was  so  tall  that  his  head  reached  heaven, 
and  so  terrified  the  angels  by  his  gigantic  size,  that  th^ 
all  ascended  to  the  upper  heavens,  to  God,  and  said,  "  Lord  of 
the  world,  two  powers  arc  in  the  earth  1"  and  that,  on  Uiis,  God 
put  his  hand  on  the  head  of  Adam,  and  reduced  his  height 
to  only  a  thousand  cubits— over  fifteen  hundred  feet  I  ^  We 
are  told  that  there  were  sixty  thousand  towns  in  the  moun^ 
tains  of  Judea,  each  with  sixty  thousand  inhabitants ;  that 
there  is  a  bird  so  large  that  when  it  fli^a  it  intercepts  the 
light  of  the  sun ;  that  when  the  Messiah  comes,  Jerusalem 
will  have  ten  thousand  palaces  and  the  same  number 
of  towers,  that  there  will  be  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  shops  of  vendors  of  perfumes  alone ;  that  Adam 
had  two  faces  and  a  tail;  that  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
other  Solomon  measured  not  less  than  sixty  cubits ;  and 
that  at  one  blow  of  an  axe  David  killed  two  hundred 
men. 

The  form  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  Rabbis  was  by 
question  and  answer.  The  teacher  propounded  questions  of 
1^^  casuistry  to  the  scholars,   and  let  them  give  their 
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cHARxvn.  Rabbinical  fancy.  Three  modes  were  in  vogue :  the  using 
single  letters  to  explain  whole  words  or  clauses :  what  wa« 
called  the  practical  exposition ;  and  what  bore  the  name  of 
the  "  Mystery  " — an  elucidation  of  the  lofty  secrets  of  the 
Creation,  the  world  of  angeb,  and  such  transcendental  mat- 
ters, from  the  most  improbable  sources.  Rules  were  provided 
for  the  treatment  of  these  different  methods,  but  the  utmost 
license  prevailed,  notwithstanding.  The  nature  and  value 
of  the  instruction  thus  given  may  be  judged  from  some 
illustrations  of  the  teaching,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
respecting  the  secret  power  of  numbers. 

In  the  first  and  last  verses  of  the  Bible  the  first  letter, 
Aleph  (K),  occurs  six  times,  and  as  six  alephs  are  equal  to 
our  figures  6,000 — ^for  the  Jews  used  letters  for  figures — 
it  was  held  to  be  proved  by  this  that  the  world  would  last 
6,000  years.'  Words  in  a  verse  might  be  exchanged  for 
others  whose  letters  were  of  equal  numerical  value.  Thus 
the  statement,  which  greatly    offended  the   Rabbis,  that 

••Ntmi.w.L    Moses  had  married  an  Ethiopian  woman^*^ — in  violation  of 

*  g[-„**y^54    his  own  law*^ — ^was  explained  as  a  figure  of  speech  which 
"••-  hid    an    orthodox    meaning.      The  letters    of    the  word 

**Cushith"  n\e^,    an   "Ethiopian   woman,"   when   added 
together  as  figures,  represented  736,  and  the  letters  of  the 

•  rrtnp  nj;     much  more  flattering  words,  "  fidr  of  face,"**  made  the  same 
^SSS    sum,  and,  therefore,  they  were  clearly  the  true  meaning  I 

Another  fancy  was  to  explain  texts  by  putting  the 
numerical  value  of  a  word  in  the  place  of  the  word  itself. 
Thus,  in  Proverbs  viii.  21,  the  word  which  we  have  trans- 
lated — "substance" — ^was  read  as  the  number  310,  its  value 
in  figures,  and  the  doctrine  educed  from  it  that  God  will 
give  310  worlds  to  every  just  man  as  his  inheritance  I 

This  strange  system  was  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord  that  it  occurs  even  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
early  Christian  writings.  In  the  book  of  Revelation  the 
name  of  "  the  Beast  '*  is  veiled  from  common  eyes  by  the 
mystical  number  666,  but  the  reason  for  its  being  so  be- 
comes very  apparent  when  we  find  that  it  is  a  cypher  for  the 
letters  of  the  name  of  Nero.*  The  early  Christians  imagined 
that  God  had  already  revealed  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  to 
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Abraham  in  the  number  of  his  servants — 318  :  for  18  is  writ-  ohap.  rva 

ten  in  Greek  letters,  IH — the  symbol  of  the  word  Jesus,  and 

800  is  the  letter  t,  which  means  the  Cross  P^     With  the»^  i^i8.Bftrnab 

same  liking  for  mystery,  801  was  used  as  the  symbol  for 

Christ,  because  the  Greek  word  for  dove  (v^purr^fio)  makes 

that  cypher,  and  so  do  the  letters  Alpha  and  Omega. 

This  love  of  the  mystical  prevailed  in  all  Rabbinical 
teaching.  Thus  the  account  of  the  Creation  and  EzekieVs 
vision  of  the  Wheel  were  made  the  foundation  of  the  wildest 
fancies.  "  Ten  things,"  we  are  told,  "  were  created  in  the 
twilight  of  the  first  Sabbath  eve:— The  abyss  below  the 
earth  (for  Korah  and  his  company) ;  the  mouth  of  the 
spring  (of  Miriam,  which  gave  the  tribes  water  in  the  wilder- 
ness) ;  the  mouth  of  Baalam's  she  ass ;  the  rainbow ;  the 
manna  in  the  wilderness;  the  rod  of  Moses;  the  schamir 
(a  worm  which  cleaves  rocks)  ;  alphabetical  characters ;  the 
characters  of  the  Tables  of  the  Law ;  and  the  Tables  of  stone 
themselves.  Some  Rabbis  add  to  these — evil  spirits,  the 
grave  of   Moses,  and  the  ram  that  was  caught  in  the 

thicket^  "  SeMrer,450 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis,  as  a  whole,  though 
even  in  such  sandy  wastes  there  were  not  wanting  specks  of 
verdure,  as  one  still  sees  in  the  Talmud.  Finer  minds  here 
and  there,  for  a  moment,  gave  a  hiunan  interest  to  these 
teachings,  or  touched  the  heart  by  poetry,  and  simple  feel- 
ing. But,  as  a  rule,  the  "  Law,"  to  the  study  of  which  the 
youth  of  Israel  were  summoned  so  earnestly,  was  a  dreary 
wilderness  of  worthless  trifling.  The  spell  of  the  age  was 
on  all  minds,  and  boimd  them  in  intellectual  slavery.  On 
every  side,  Christ,  in  His  childhood  and  youth,  heard  such 
studies  extolled  as  the  sum  of  wisdom,  and  as  the  one  pur- 
suit supremely  pleasing  to  God.  Yet  He  rose  wholly  above 
them,  and  with  immense  originality  and  force  of  mind, 
valued  them  at  their  true  worthlessness,  leaving  no  trace  of 
their  spirit  in  the  Gospels,  but  breathing,  instead,  only  that 
of  the  most  perfect  religious  freedom.  It  has  been  sometimes 
insinuated  that  He  only  followed  the  teachers  of  His  nation : 
that  He  was  indebted  to  Hillel,  or  to  the  Pharisees  as  a  class  :^ 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  latter  were  the 

VOL.  I.  18 
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at  He  most  utterly  opposed,  and  the 

□id  Hillel  may  be  measured  by  their 

the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  bond, 

lightly  as  to  sanction  divorce,  if  a 

I's  dinner.^ 
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oHAP.  xvm,  enemies  of  its  first  king.*     David  had  conquered  them,  and 

« iBMii.14.47.  jie  ajj^  Solomon  had  reigned  over  them.     In  the  decline  of 

Israel  under  its  later  kings,  they  had  been  its  deadliest  and 

most  implacable  foes.     They  had  joined  the  Chaldeans  in 

the  final  conquest  of  Judea  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  had 

rejoiced  over  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  hope  of 

getting  possession  of  its  richer  territory,  and  adding  it  to 

their  own  wild  mountain  land.     The  prophets,  from  Amos 

» Amof&ams.  and  Joel,  in  the  ninth  century  before  Christ,^  had  denounced 

Under  jehdish  thcm  OS  thc  bittcrcst  enemies  of  the  theocracy.  "  Edom  shall 

end  JOToboam  '' 

^^JSd^    ^  ^  desolate  wilderness,"  cried  Joel,   "  for  their  violence 
uSS^mSji  ^against  the  children  of  Judah,  because  they  have  shed 

•  joeil  w.      innocent  blood  in  the  land."^     "  For  three  transgressions  of 

Edom,  or  for  four,  saith  Jehovah,"  cried  Amos,  "  I  will  not 
turn  away  the  punishment  thereof,  because  he  did  pursue 
his  brother  with  the  sword,  and  did  cast  off  all  pity,  and  his 
anger  did  tear  perpetually,  and  he  kept  his  wrath  for  ever. 
But  I  will  send  a  fire  upon  Teman,  which  shall  devour  the 
f  kwM  1.  u,  12.  palaces  of  Bozrah."^    Obadiah,  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 

•  ob^  5. 10.     salem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  taunted  them^  with  having  been 

among  the  enemies  of  Israel,  in  the  day  when  strangers 
carried  away  captive  the  force  of  the  land,  and  foreigners 
entered  its  gates  and  cast  lots  on  Jerusalem,  and  with  having 
rejoiced  over  the  children  of  Judah  in  the  day  of  their 
destruction.  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  had  denounced  the  wrath 
of  God   against  them,^    atnd,  indeed,    every  prophet  had 
proclaimed  them  the  enemies  of  God,  whom  Israel  was  one 
day  to  crush  with  an  utter  destruction.     During  the  exile 
they  took  possession  of  great  part  of  the  territory  of  Judah, 
»  ■.aiw-iot.  and  were  only  finally  driven  back,  by  John  Hyrcanus,^®  who 
conquered  them  180  years  before  Christ,  and  compelled  them 
to  submit  to  circumcision.     The  deadly  hatred  of  centuries 
was  intensified  by  such  a  history,     "Thou  hatest  me,"  says 
Jacob  to  Esau,  in  the  book  of  Jubilees,  "  thou  hatest  me 
and  my  sons  for  ever,  and  no  brotherly  love  can  be  kept 
with  thee.     Hear  this,  my  word,  which  I  say — *'When  I 
can  change  the  skin  and  the  bristles  of  a  swine  to  wool^ 
and  when  horns  spring  from  its  head  like  the  horns  of  ^ 
sheep,  then  will  I  have  brotherly  love  to  thee ;  and  when 


•  Jer.  49. 7— W. 
£iek.8«.18. 
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hasaelis,  in  the  psdm  groves  of  the 

dead^^  his  sister  Salome  and  her 
ide  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Jews, 
Qed  to  Jericho,  that  he  might  have 
1  death.  They  next  assembled  the 
the  amphitheatre  at  Jericho,  and 
3y  the  dead  king  for  the  soldiers, 
th  his  ring,  was  to  be  carried  forth- 
ttlements  might  be  confirmed,  and 
of  dependence  made.  Meanwhile, 
Lus  as  king,  and  forthwith  took  the 

It  was  noted,  however,  that  Arch- 
n  the  night  of  his  father  s  death.^ 
il  of  Herod  followed,  after  due 
agnificence  of  the  palace  had  been 
lc  body  lay  on  a  couch  of  royal 
iem  on  its  head ;  a  sceptre  in  its 

covering  the  rest;  the  couch  itself 
let  T^th  a  great  display  of  the  most 

sons  and  a  multitude  of  his  kin- 
and  followed.  Next  came  Herod's 
body  guard  given  him  by  Augustus 
[le  Thracian  corps;  the  German 
ent  of  Gauls,  all  with  their  arms, 
ipments;  then  the  whole  army, 
g  succession,  in  their  proudest 
slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  court 
he  burial,  and  so  they  swept  on, 
il  music,  and,  doubtless,  of  hired 
;,*^  to  the  new  fortress  Herodium, 
iem,  where  the  dead  king  had  built 
If  But  if  there  were  pomp  and 
nour,  there  was  little  love  on  the 

or  of  his  family,  for  Archelaus, 

magnificence,  quarrelled  with  his 
jssion  on  the  way,  and  scarcely 
bhe  first  half-hour's  stage,  before 
1  Jerusalem.^ 
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CHAP.  xvm.  his  own  daims  to  the  kingdom,  on  the  strength  of  a  former 
will,  and,  as  the  elder,  waa  secretly  supported  in  his  enter- 
prise, with  refined  treacjieiy,  even  by  those  who  escorted 
Archelaus. 

The  family  would  have  liked  an  oligarchy,  in  which  all 
could  share,  better  than  any  king,  but  preferred  a  Roman 
governor  to  either  Archelaus  or  Antipas ;  but  if  one  of  these 
two  must  be  chosen,  they  wished  Antipas  rather  than  his 
brother,  whom  they  all  hated.  At  Rome  the  two  claimants 
canvassed  eagerly  among  the  Senators,  in  favour  of  their 
rival  causes,  and  lowered  their  dignity  by  unseemly  dis- 
putes. Meanwhile,  a  deputation  of  fifty  Jews  arrived  from 
Jerusalem  to  protest  against  Archelaus  being  made  king, 
and  to  ask  the  incorporation  of  Judea  with  Syria^  as  part  of 
a  Roman  province,  under  a  Roman  governor,  in  the  idea 
that  Rome  would  be  content  with  their  submission  and 
tribute,  and  leave  the  nation  independent  in  its  religious 
afiairs.  The  embassage  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  the  Jews  of  Rome,  eight  thousand  of  whom  escorted 
them  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  where  Augustus  gave  them 

»  AntxTitn.  audience.^^  All  possible  charges  against  Herod,  though  now 
dead,  were  detailed  at  length— ^his  wholesale  proscriptions 
and  confiscations;  his  adorning  foreign  cities,  and  neglect- 
ing those  of  his  own  kingdom ;  his  excessive  taxation,  and 
much  more ;  the  petitioners  adding  that  they  had  hoped 
for  milder  treatment  from  Archelaus,  but  had  had  to  lament 
3,000  of  their  countrymen  slain  by  him  at  the  Temple, 
at  his  very  entrance  on  power.  The  people,  they  said, 
wished  only  one  thing,  deliverance  from  the  Herods,  and 
annexation  to  Syria.  The  whole  scene  of  the  audience 
was,  erelong,  widely  reported  in  Judea,  and  stamped  itself 
deeply  on  the  national  memory,  especially  the  fact  that 
Archelaus,  adding  the  last  touch  to  the  humiliation  to  whicli 
both  brothers  had  stooped,  threw  himself  at  Caesar's  feet 

^  An»»Tii.».7.  to  implore  his  favour.^^     Many  years  after,   Jesus  needed 

^  Lttk6i».ia.  to  use  no  names,  in  His  parable  of  the  pounds,^®  to  tell  whom 
He  meant,  when  He  spoke  of  a  king,  against  whom  his  people 
clamoured  before  a  foreign  throne — *'  We  will  not  have  this 
man  to  rule  over  us." 
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Archelaus  was  only  in  part  successfoL     A  few  days  after  chap.  xvra. 
the  pleadings,  from  respect  to  Herod  s  will,^  and,  doubtless, »  Ant^uis.!, 
influenced  by  a  beqnest  of  ten  millions  of  drachmse  in  it  to 
himself  a  gHt  equal  to  about  £375,000,  besides  jewels  of 
gold  and  silver  and  very  oostly  garments,  to  Julia,  his  wife, 
Csesar  raised  the  suppliant  from  his  feet,  and  appointed  him 
ethnsurch  of  the  part  of  the  kingdom  left  him  by  Herod ; 
prominng  to  make  him  king  hereafter,  if  he  were  found 
worthy.     Idumea,  Judea,  and  Samaria,  with  the  great  cities, 
Jerusalem,   Samaria,  OsBsarea,   and  Joppa,   were   assigned 
him ;  but  €ra^  Gadara,  and  Hippos,  as  Greek  cities,  were 
incorporated  with  the  province  of  Syria.^^    His  revenue »  Ant  irttiu 
was  the  largest^  for  it  amounted  to  600  talents,  or  about 
£120,000.     Antipas  had  only  a  third  part  as  much,  and 
Philip  only  a  sixth,*^    The  immense  sum  of  money  left  him  «  Ant.  xyiii.  u 
by  Herod,  CsBsar  returned  to  the  sons,  reserving  only  a  fcAv 
costly  vessels,  as  mementoes. 

While  these  strange  scenes  were  enacting  at  Rome,  things 
were  going  on  very  badly  in  Palatine.  As  soon  as  Archelaus 
had  sailed,  the  whole  nation  was  in  uproar.  The  massacre 
at  his  accession  had  been  like  a  spark  in  explosive  air,  and 
the  flame  of  revolt  burst  out  at  once.  The  moment  seemed 
auspicious  for  the  re-erection  of  the  theocracy,  with  God  for 
the  only  king,  as  in  early  days.  The  rich,  and  such  as  had 
no  higher  wish  than  the  material  advantages  of  trade  and 
commerce,  which  it  would  bring,  desired  government  by 
a  Roman  procurator.  They  regarded  religion,  government, 
law,  and  constitution,  with  equal  indiflFerence,  setting  their 
personal  ease  and  gain  before  anything  else.  But  for 
generations,  there  had  been  a  growing  party  in  the  land, 
whose  ideas  and  aims  were  very  dififerent.  From  Ezra's 
time,  the  dream  of  a  restored  theocracy  had  been  cherished, 
through  ail  the  vicissitudes  of  the  nation,  with  undjdng 
tenacity,  by  a  portion  of  the  people.  The  political  system 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  their  sacred  ideal.  Kings  over  Israel 
were,  in  their  eyes,  usurpers  of  the  rights  of  Jehovah,  against 
whom  Samuel,  the  great  prophet,  had,  in  His  name,  protested. 
The  heathen  could  no  more  be  tolerated  now  than  the 
Canaanites  of  old,  whom  God  had  commanded  their  fathers  to 
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^as  to  be  sacred  to  Jehovah  and  HLa 
riesthood  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
The  impossibility  of  restoring  such 
the  changes  of  so  many  centuries,  may 
18  not  acknowledged  It  stood  corn- 
Books,  and  that  was  enough.    Their 

under  Persian  domination,  and  had 
promises  of  the  Greek  conqueror,  de- 
t  they  should  include  the  safety  of  their 
VTien  Grecian  supremacy,  in  its  turn, 
reatened  the  destruction  of  the  "Law,** 
,  and  fought,  under  the  Maccabees,  for 
till  in  the  form  of  a  theocracy.  They 
the  great  patriot  family,  as  long  as  it 
iesthood  as  the  highest  dignity  of  the 
cen  up  arms  only  to  defend  itte  £Euith, 
re  able  once  more  to  practise  its  rites, 
Bs  up  again  to  religious  study,  they 
e  Maccabasans,  unwilling  to  take  any 
m  of  a  political  power  to  which  they 
[n  the  end,  Judas  had  been  well-nigh 
ther  only  a  handful  of  3,000  followers, 

succeeded  him,  had  to  flee,  with  a 
ents,  tQ  the  fens  and  reed  beds  of  Lake 

of  Gilead.  The  long  peace  which 
Df  John  Hyrcanus,  after  his  wars  were 
)y  the  Rabbis  to  the  creation  of  the 
id  the  Law,  to  prevent  for  ever  the 
d  decay  which  had  almost  ruined 
jTo-Greek  dynasty.  From  this  time, 
ciability  "  of  the  Jews  towards  other 
1,  or  separation,  was  erected  into  a 
d  to  its  ultimate  and  most  rigorous  con- 
[  and  fanaticism  that  excite  wonder, 
icame  known  as  the  "Separation,'*^ 
7  round  the  king,  who  were  contented 
Titten,  conscientiously  and  rigorously, 
he  Saddouk^^  or  righteous,  or  as  we 
es. 
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The  indifference  of  the  Pharisaic,  or  ulto^a,  party  to  oHAP.xvm 
political  alOBEurs,  and  their  concentration  on  the  observance 
and  elaboration  of  the  Law,  became,  in  the  end,  the 
characteristic  of  the  people  at  large.  During  the  civil  war 
between  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus,  the  two  Asmonean 
brothers,  they  stood,  as  much  as  possible,  aloof.  The  Jew 
is  democratic  by  nature,  and  seeks  equality,  whether  under 
a  foreign  or  native  government  "  The  holy  nation,**  "  the 
kingdom  of  priests,"  recognized  no  other  distinction  than 
that  of  superior  piety  and  knowledge  of  the  Law,  which  are 
only  personal  virtues,  and  cannot  be  transmitted.  The 
Asmonean  family,  once  on  the  throne,  lost  much  of  the 
popular  sympathy,  and  the  priestly  aristocracy  which 
formed  the  court,  became  objects  of  aversion.  From  the 
last  years  of  John  Hyrcanus  to  the  death  of  JannaBus,  the 
Rabbis,  living  in  retirement^  attracted  to  themselves  more 
and  more  the  vital  force  of  the  nation;  and  during  the  nine 
sunny  years  of  royal  patronage,  under  Alexandra,  instead 
of  busying  themselves  in  heaping  up  wealth  and  increasing 
their  power,  they  laboured  to  found  a  legal  system  which 
should  secure  the  triumph  of  their  ideas.  Disinterestedness  is 
always  attractive,  and  it  had  its  reward  in  creating  a 
fanatical  devotion  to  the  Rabbis,  which  knew  no  limits. 
"  Love  work,  keep  apart  from  politics,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  office,"  was  the  maxim  of  Schemaiah,  the  successor 
of  Simeon  Ben  Schetach,  The  struggle  between  Hyrcanus 
and  Aristobulus  had  no  interest  to  the  Pharisees.  The 
Talmud,  which  embodies  Rabbinical  feeling,  never  mentions 
even  the  names  of  any  of  the  five  Maccabees — ^not  even  that 
of  Judas, — and  the  spelling  and  meaning  of  the  word  Mac- 
cabee  were  alike  unknown  to  its  compilers.^^  The  history  »f  Derenbovs 
of  the  nation  was  utterly  ignored  by  these  dreamy  transcen- 
dentalists,  who  recognized  no  earthly  power  whatever. 

But  even  among  the  Rabbis,  and  the  blindly  fanatical 
people,  there  was  an  ultra  party  of  Irreconcilables.  From 
the  first,  even  Rabbinical  sternness  and  strictness  were  not 
stem  and  strict  enough  for  some,  and  there  appeared,  at 
times  within  the  circle  of  the  Rabbis,  at  others,  outside, 
men  of  extreme  views,  who  would  tolerate  no  compromises 
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CHAP.  xvm.  such  as  the  Pharisees  were  willing  to  accept  They  would 
acknowledge  neither  prince  nor  king,  far  less  any  foreign 
heathen  power.  Already,  in  the  days  of  John  Hyrcanus,  they 
had  begun  to  mutter  discontentedly,  and  their  voices  rose 
louder  under  Alexander  Jannsaus,  who  tried  to  crush  them 
by  the  fiercest  persecution.  But  when  Pompey  came,  as 
conqueror,  and  arbiter  of  the  national  destiny,  they  once 
more,  by  their  earnest  protests,  showed  that  their  party  was 
still  vigorous.  In  the  civil  wars,  many  of  them  fought  for 
the  Asmonean  princes;  but,  under  Herod,  they  were  so 
mercilessly  held  down,  that  no  political  action  on  their  part 
was  possible,  and  they  had  to  devote  themselves  to  the  eager 
study  of  the  Law,  which  made  his  reign  the  Augustan  age 
of  Rabbinism.  But  in  their  schools  they  could  at  least  kindle 
the  zeal  of  the  rising  youth,  and  this  some  of  them  did 
only  too  eflfectively.  Even  in  the  sternest  days  of  Herod's 
reign,  moreover,  some  had  not  been  wanting  to  maintain  a 
fierce  protest  against  his  usurpation  of  the  throne,  which 
they  believed  belonged  only  to  God.  The  so-called  robbers 
crushed  by  him  at  Arbela,  seem  to  have  been  rather  patriotic 
bands,  wrong,  it  may  be,  in  the  means  pursued,  but  noble 
in  their  aims,  who  sought  to  carry  out  the  theocratic 
dream.  The  foremost  leader  of  these  fierce  zealots  had  been 
that  Hezekiah  whom  Herod,  with  much  difficulty,  had 
secured  and  put  to  dfeath.  His  son  Judas,  the  Galilaean, 
Avas  now,  in  his  turn,  to  raise  the  standard  of  national  liberty 
and  institutions. 

Quintilius  Varus,  the  future  victim,  with  his  legions,  of 
Arminius,  in  Germany — ^now  governor  of  Syria — had  come 
to  Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  disturbances  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Archelaus.  After  some  executions,  supposing  that  he 
had  restored  order,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  leaving  behind 
him  in  Jerusalem,  under  Sabinus,  a  whole  legion,  instead  of 
the  garrison  that,  in  peaceful  times,  would  have  been  thought 
sufficient.  He  could  hardly  have  done  worse  than  put  such 
a  man  as  Sabinus  in  command,  for,  like  Roman  govemorff 
in  general,  in  that  day,  he  was  a  ihan  of  no  principle,  bent 
only  on  making  a  fortune,  even  by  the  vilest  means,  while 
he  had  opportunity.      He  infuriated  the  Jews,  by  forcing 
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the  surrender  of  the  castles  of  Jerusalem  into  his  hands,  to  ohap.  xvnL 
get  possession  of  Herod's  treasures,  which  he  at  once  appro- 
priated to  his  ovm  use.  Plunder  was  his  one  thought,  and, 
ta  secure  it,  no  act  of  lawless  violence  was  too  audacious. 
Extortion  and  robbery  drove  the  people  to  fury.  Not  only 
the  city,  biit  the  country  everywhere,  seethed  with  excite- 
ment. It  seemed  a  fitting  moment  to  strike  for  their  long, 
lost  national  liberty,  and  to  set  up  the  theocracy  again, 
under  the  Rabbis,  after  having  driven  out  the  heathen. 
Their  fanaticism  knew  no  caution  or  prudence,  nor  any 
calculation  of  the  odds  against  them.  Miracles  would  be 
wrought,  if  needed,  to  secure  their  triumph,  and  was  not 
the  Messic^  at  hand?  It  was,  moreover,  the  time  of 
Pentecost,^  and  an  immense  body  of  men  from  Galilee, »  ^a  4 
Idumea,  Jericho,  and  Parea,  but,  above  all,  from  Judea, 
taking  advantage  of  the  feast,  hurried  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
join  issue  with  the  greedy  robber®  plundering  the  city. 
Dividing  themselves  into  three  camps,  they  forthwith  in- 
vested the  city,  and  Sabinus,  in  terror,  withdrew  to  the  fort 
Phasaelis.  But  the  storm  soon  burst  on  him.  Crowding  the 
roofs  of  the  Tertiple  cloisters,  the  Jews  rained  down  a  storm 
of  missiles  on  the  Roman  soldiers  sent  to  dislodge  them,  tiU 
at  last  these,  finding  oth«r  means  useless,  fired  and  nearly 
destroyed  the  cloisters, — the  dry  cedw  of  the  roofs,  and  the 
wax  in  which  the  plates  of  gold  that  covered  them  were 
bedded,  feeding  the  flames  only  too  readily.  The  Temple 
itself  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  assailants,  who  avenged 
themselves  by  plundering  its  treasures,^  Sabinus  himself 
securing  400  talents— about  £83,000 — for  his  share.^*  But »  Ben.  jud.  n  a 
this  only  infuriated  the  people  still  more,  and  even  Herod  s  *****" 
army  was  so  outraged  by  it,  that  all  the  troops,  except  the 
Samaritaa  regiments — ^nimibering  3,000  men — ^went  over  to 
the  popular  side.  Meanwhile,  the  flame  of  revolt  spread  over 
the  whole  country.  The  discharged  soldiers  of  Herod  began 
plundering  in  Judea^  and  2,000  of  theln  got  together  in 
Idumea,  and  fought  stoutly  against  the  new-  king's  party, 
driving  Herod's  cousin,  Achiab,  who  was  sent  against  them, 
to  take  refuge  in  the  fortresses,  while  they  held  the  open 
country.     Across  the  Jordan,  in  Perea,  one  Simon,  who  had 
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nheritances,  thanks,  once  more,  to  Rome, 
been  desolated :  the  bravest  of  its  youth 
,ttle-field :  cities  and  villages  lay  smoulder- 
Samaria  alone  profited  by  the  attempted 
t  only  did  it  suffer  nothing,  a  third  of  its 
ed  and  laid  on  Judea — a,  new  ground  of 
e  "  foolish  people  "  of  Shechem* 
wrless,  cruel  nature  of  Archelaus,  with  his 
ch,  together,  had  turned  both  his  family 
wisest  counsellors  against  him,  leave  us 
he  character  of  his  reign.     The  general 
was  that    he  was  most  like  his  father 
•8.     He  returned  from  Rome  degraded  in 
having   had  to  beg  his  kingdom  on  his 
ae    people,  and  all  his  relations,  except 
Durable  Philip,  having  tried  to  prevent  his 
istus.  His  one  thought  was  revenge.   Jesus, 
b  when   Archelaus  began  his  reign,  must 
1  in   later  years  of  his  journey  to  Rome 
ons,    and  of  the  fierce  reprisals   on   his 
ave  said,  He  paints  the  story  unmistakably 
he  great  n^an  who  went  into  a  far  country, 
dom ;  whose  citizens  hated  him,  and  sent 
ing  that  they  would  not  have  him  to  reign 
fierce  revenge  of  Archelaus  could  not  fail 
mds  of  those  who  heard,  in  the  parable, 
his  return,  commanded  his  servants  to  be 
rded  the  faithful  richly,  but  stripped  the 
j^thing,  and  put  to  death  those  who  had 
lm.-*2 

n  his  reign  by  such  a  reckoning  with  his 
mxiea.      When  he  took  possession  of  his 
fosephus,  he  used,  not  the  Jews  only,  but 
barbarously.^     In  Jerusalem  he  deposed 
of  the  Boethos  family,  on  the  charge  o± 
against  him.     But  though  this  might  have 
risees  and  the  people,  who  counted  the 
iest   unclean,^  he   only  roused   their   in^ 
ng  the  office  with  two  of  his  own  creatures 
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in  succession.^  His  treatment  of  his  people  generally  was  oha^jctiii. 
so  harsh,  that  Jews  and  Samaritans  forgot  their  mutual  **^^if^ 
hatred  in  efforts  to  get  him  dethroned.  His  crowning 
offence,  however,  was  marrying  Glaphyra,  the  widow 
of  his  half-brother  Alexander,  to  whom  she  had  borne 
children.  She  had  gone  back  to  her  father,  the  friend 
of  Herod  and  Antony,  after  the  death  of  her  second  hus- 
band, King  Juba,  of  Libya,  when  Archelaus  met  her  on  his 
way  back  from  Rome,  and  falling  violently  in  love  with 
her,  married  her  after  divorcing  his  wife.  Her  former 
career  in  Jerusalem  might  have  made  him  hesitate  to 
bring  her  back  again,  for  her  haughtiness,  keen  tongue,  and 
affected  contempt  of  Salome,  and  Herod's  fieunily  generally, 
had  been  one  great  cause  of  her  first  husband  s  death,*^  while  *•  Benxoo-t 
her  training  her  children,  as  she  did,  in  heathen  manners^ 
had  made  her  hateful  to  the  people.^^  Her  incestuous  #  Ant  xvuls. 
marriage,  now,  involved  both  her  and  Archelaus  in  the 
bitterest  unpopularity.  But  she  did  not  live  long  to 
trouble  any  one.  It  seemed  as  if  the  return  to  the  scene 
g(  her  early  marriage  life  had  waked  only  too  vivid 
recollections  of  her  murdered  husband.  Soon  after  it  she 
dreamed  that  he  came  to  her  and  accused  her  of  her  infi- 
delity to  him  in  marrying  Archelaus,  and  the  dream  so 
affected  her  that  she  sickened,  and  in  a  few  da3rs  died.*®        •Ant.xTiuu.*. 

Archelaus  had  not  the  same  taste  for  heathen  architec- 
ture and  public  games  as  his  father,  and,  perhaps  to  his 
own  hurt,  was  much  less  an  adept  at  public  flattery  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  ministers,  and  he  was  wise  or  timid  enough  '^^ 

to  put  no  heathen  or  objectionable  impress  on  his  coins.*^  •  Desauicy.Ee- 
At  Jericho  he  rebuilt,  with  great  magnificence,  the  palace    Kami.S.'"'*   'i 
burned  down  by  Simon,  and  he  founded  a  town  on  the    ^/*^ 
western  hiU-slopes  of  the  Jordan  valley,  in  Samaria,  calling 
it  Archelais,  after  himself,  and  embellishing  it  with  fine 
conduits,  to  water  the  palm  groves  in  his  gardens,^^  butu  Aiit.xTtLw.i 
beyond  this  he  left  no  monuments  of  his  reign.     His  time 
and  heart  were  too  much  engrossed  with  vice  and  drunken- 
ness to  leave  much  interest  for  anything  else* 

The  hatred  of  the  people  and  of  their  leaders,  the  Phari-  | 

sees,  which  had  striven  to  prevent  his  getting  the  throne  at 
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CHAP.  xvuL  first,  grew  only  fiercer  vnth  time.  The  struggle  continued^ 
with  true  Jewish  pertinacity,  for  nine  years,  fanned  more  or 
less  openly  by  the  ethnarch's  relations,  and  their  factions 
at  court.     At  last,  in  the  be^ning  of  the  year  6,  things 

"  A.D.6.  Jesus  Came  to  a  crisis.^^  Judea  and  Samaria,  whom  common 
J-  ^^  ^"^  oppression  had,  for  the  moment,  made  friendly,  sent  a  joint 
embassy  to  Rome,  to  accuse  the  t3rrant,  before  his  master,  of 
having  afitonted  the  imperial  majesty,  by  not  observing  the 
moderation  commanded  him.  Archelaus  was  thoroughly 
alarmed.  Superstitious,  like  his  dead  wife,  he  dreamed  that 
he  saw  ten  ears  of  wheat,  perfectly  ripe,  presentiy  eaten  by 

«  Ant.xvn.iD  3.  oxen,**  and  at  once  taking  the  dream  as  an  omen,  was  told 
by  one  Simon,  an  Essene,  that  the  ten  heads  of  wheat  were 

«  Autumn.  tcu  ycars,  and  marked  the  length  of  his  reign.*'  Such  a 
forecast  was  only  too  easy.  The  embassy  to  Rome  had 
done  its  work.  Caesar  was  indignant,  and  ordered  the 
agent  of  Archelaus  at  Rome,  a  man  of  the  same  name,  to 
sail  at  once  for  Palestine,  and  summon  his  master  to  appear 

M  .\iit.xTii.i3.2.  at  Rome.**  Five  days  after  the  dream  the  messenger 
reached  Jerusalem,  and  found  Archelaus  feasting  with  his 
friends.  The  imperative  summons  brooked  no  delay,  and 
the  vassal  instantly  set  out  for  Italy.  There  his  fate  was 
speedily  decided.  Accusers  and  accused  were  brought 
face  to  face,  and  Archelaus  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
banishment,  and  the  confiscation  of  all  his  property  to  the 
Emperor.  The  place  of  his  exile  was  fixed  at  Vienna,  in 
Gaul,  a  town  on  the  Rhone,  a  little  south  of  the  modern 
Lyons,  in  what,  long  afterwards,  became  the  province  of 

^'  Ag«of  Dauphinc^.**  Here  he  lived  in  obscurity  till  his  death, 
amid  the  vines  of  southern  France,  perhaps  a  wiser  and 
happier  man  than  in  the  evU  years  of  his  greatness.  His 
reign  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Herod's  kingdom,  his 
dominions  being  forthwith  incorporated  with  Syria,  as  part 
\ntxvui3  5.  of  that  Roman  province.*^  The  wish  of  the  Jews  was  at 
last  gratified,  but  they  were  soon  to  feel  how  bitterly  they 
had  deceived  themselves  in  supposing  that  incorporation 
with  Rome  meant  religious  independence.  The  castle  at 
Jericho,  and  the  palm  groves  and  buildings  pf  Archelafe, 
were  the  only  memorials  of  the  ethnarch,  except  the  bitter- 
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ness  written  on  every  heart  by  his  cruelties  and  oppres-  ohap^vih. 
sions. 

A  man  of  unspeakably  greater  importance  in  his  influence 
on  the  nation — Hillel^  the  gentle,  the  godly,  the  scholar  of 
Ezra,^^  appears  to  have  passed  away  in  these  last  months  «sote  9.  <l 
of  excitement,  at  the  age,  it  is  said,  of  120.     Bom  among 
the  Diversion,  in  Babylon,  he  had  come  to  Jerusalem,  long 
years  before,^  to  attend  the  famous  schools  of  Abtalion  and  «  cir. bo.  w. 
Schemaiah,  which  Herod's  proscriptions  would  have  well-    mueiu.jo8ns, 
nigh   crushed  in  later  years,  destroying  Eabbinism  with 
them,  but  (ofc  the  genius  who  had  been  trained  in  their 
spirit.    Already  a  married  man,  he  had  np  income  but  the 
daily  pittance  of  half  a  denarius,*  earned  as  a  light  porter^^ »  Amoida  ^ir/ 
or  day  labourCT,^  though  his  one  brother  was  a  great  Kabbi    Henof. 
and  president  of  the  school  at  Babylon,  and  his  other  was    gj^^*^ 
growing  to  be  a  wealthy  man  in  Jerusalem.    But  the  rich    *^ 
one  did  not  trouble  himself  about  him,  and  affipcted  to 
despise  him,^  and  the  other, 'though  eminent,  was,  very,i^„o^„ 
likely,  himself  poor.     Unable,  one  day,  to  pay  the  trifling  fee    ***^''* 
for  entrance,  to  the  doorkeeper  of  the  school,  Hillel  was  yet 
determined  to  get  the  knowledge  for  which  his  soul  thirsted. 
It  was  a  Sabbath  eve  in  winter,  and  the  classes  met  on  the 
Friday  evening,  continuing  through  the  night,  till  the  Sab- 
bath morning.    To  catch  the  instruction  from  which  he 
was  shut  out^  Hillel  climbed  into  a  window  outside,  and  sat 
there,  in  the  cold,  for  it  was  bitter  weather,  and  snow  was 
fedling  heavily.     In  the  morning,  says  the  tradition,  Sche- 
maiah sfud  to  Abtalion :    "  Brother  Abtalion,  it  is  usually 
light  in  our  school  by  day ;  it  must  be  cloudy  this  morning 
to  be  so  dark."    As  he  spoke  he  looked  up,  and  saw  a  form 
in  the  window  outside.     It  was  HiUel,  buried  in  the  snow 
and  almost  dead.     Carrjdng  him  in,  bathing  and  rubbing 
him  with  oil,  and  setting  him  near  the  hearth,  he  gradually 
revived.     *'  It  was  right  even  to  profane  the  Sabbath  for 
such  an  one,**  said  the  teachers  and  students.^*  «  b.  joma  ss  t 

Kve  or  six  years  after  the  beginning  of  Herod's  reign,    2Sutzsc^ 
Hillel  rose  to  be  the  head  of  the  Rabbinism  of  Jerusalem, 
as  the  only  man  to  be    found  who  had  studied  under 
Abtalion  and  Schemaiah.      After  a  time  a  rival  schod 
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cgAP.  xvnL  rose  under  Schammai.     Hillel,  though  a  strict  Jew,  had 
still   a  leaning  to   charitable   and   liberal   ideas  in   some 
directions ;  Schammai  was  the  embodiment  of  the  narrow 
ultra-Pharisaic  spirit,  and,  as  such,  much  more  numerously 
followed  than  his  milder  rival.     Hillel's  weakness,  as  well  as 
strength,  lay  in  his  love  of  peace,  for  he  too  often  gave  up 
principle  to  maintain   quiet.     Many   of  his   sayings  are 
preserved,  but  most  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  left  by 
iseetheconae-Epictetus  or  Seucca.^    His  summary  of  the  Law,  to  a 
i5JS*S!i     heathen,  is  the  best  known, — "What  you  would  yourself 
1'  ***•*• '^"•^  dislike,  never  do  to  your  neighbour — ^that  is  the  whole  Law, 
'^  all  else  is  only  its  application.*^    But,  like  all  the  Rabbis,  his 

religious  system  was  radically  unsound.  Its  central  prin* 
dple  was  the  belief  in  strict  retaliation  or  recompense,  for 
5^  SteMattswMw  every  act.^  Like  for  like  was  the  sum  of  his  morality.  Seeing 
a  human  skull  floating  on  a  stream,  Hillel  cried  out,  "  Be- 
cause thou  h«et  drowned  (some  one),  thou  thyself  art 
drowned,  and  he  who  has  drowned  thee  will  himself  some 
piAeAb.iL«.  day  also  be  drowned."^  The  same  way,  he  believed,  would 
it  be  at  the  final  judgment  "He  who  has  gained  (the 
knowledge  of)  the  Law,"  said  he,  "has  also  gained  the 
life  to  come.*'^  Service  and  payment,  his  fundamental 
motive  to  right  action,  inevitably  led  to  formalism  and 
selfish  calculation,  fatal  to  all  real  merit. 

The  banishment  of  Archelaus  found  Jesus  a  growing  boy 
of  about  ten  or  twelve,^  living  qiiietly  in  the  Galilsdan 
Nazareth,  among  the  hiUs.  It  was  a  momentous  event  in 
the  declining  fortunes  of  the  nation,  for  its  results  presently 
filled  the  land  with  terror,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  final 
crisis,  sixty  years  later,  which  destroyed  Israel  as  a  nation. 
The  troubles  of  Herod's  time,  and  the  dreams  of  the 
Eabbis,  had  excited  a  very  general  desire,  at  his  deaths  for 
direct  government  by  Rome,  under  the  proconsul  of  Syria. 
The  deputation  sent  to  Augustus,  when  Archelaus  was 
seeking  the  throne,  had  prayed  for  such  an  arrangement^ 
thinking  they  would  be  left  under  their  high  priests,  to 
manage  their  national  afixdrs  after  their  own  customs,  ais 
the  Phenician  cities  were  allowed  to  do  under  their  Archona, 
and  that  Rome  would  only  interfere  in  taxation  and  military 
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^  however,  was  the  only  ground  of  their  ohap.  xvul 
e  never  left  large  communities  like  the 
virtually  independent,  though  they 
or  cities  with  such  a  privilege, 
tt  the  entreaty  of  the  people,  had  been 
»  revived  of  the  restoration  of  the 
I  high  priests  and  the  Rabbis,  with  a 
n  the  part  of  Rome.  The  exile  of  the 
B  greeted  With  univarsal  joy ;  but  the 
>r/  or  lieutetantgovfmor,  as  he  might 
^pointed  in  his  stead,  and  that  Judea 
►e  incorporated  into  the  province  of 
)n8ul,  or  govemor-genepaJ,  as  supreme 
iperor,  soon  dispelled  their  dreams  of 

•  govemor-genw^l,  of  Syria,  at  the  time,  •  p.  bumc 
3  Quirinius,  a  brave  soldier,  and  fiuthf ul    tSx!  " 
or,  accustomed  to  command  and  to  be 
ncorporate  Judea  with  his  province,  no 

;  Jewish  feelings  in  doing  bo  crossed  his 
radve  obscurity  he  had  risen,  through 
tic  service,  till  Augustus  had  him  made 
de  a  successful  campaign  in  Asia  Minor,  •  m  ul 

of  savage  mountaineers,  whom  he 
g,  by  blockading  the  mountain  passes, 
2m  into  submission,  had  secured  their 
ing  off  all  the  men  able  to  bear  arms, 
drafting  the  rest  into  his  legions.  For 
e  honour  of  a  triumph.  When  Caius, 
f  Augustus,  was  treacherously  wounded 
managed  affairs  for  him  so  much  to  the 
iperor,  that  he  got  the  province  of  Syria 
ill  this,  he  bore  a  bad  character  with 

or  were  any  way  under  him,  as  not 

grasping,  but  mean  and  revengeful. 

WBB  instanoed,  that  he  kept  a  charge  of 

over  his  wife's  head,  for  twenty  years 

I  her. 

•  lieutenant-governor,  appointed  oyer 
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Judea  by  QuinniuSy  was  Coponiusy  a  Roman  knight, 
unknown  except  from  this  office.  He  and  Quiiinius  made 
their  appeartoce  in  Jerusalem  together,  as  soon  as  Archelaus 
had  been  condemned,  to  take  possesion  of  his  effects  for 
Augustus.  They  lodged  in  the  palace  of  Herod,  which, 
henceforth,  was  called  the  Pratorium,  and  became  the 
residence  of  thfe  procurators  when  they  were  in  Jerusalem 
at  the  time  of  the  feasts,  for,  except  then,  they  lived  in 
CsBsarea.  The  Herod  family  had  to  content  themselves 
with  the  old  castle  of  the  Maccabeean  kings,  near  the 
Xystus. 

Any  golden  dreams  of  a  restored  theocracy  were  soon 
dispelled.  Hardly  had  the  inventory  of  the  possessions  of 
the  crown  been  finished,  than  Quirinius  announced  that  his 
next  duty  was  xto  take  a  census  of  the  people,  and  a  return 
of  their  property  and  incomes,  as  the  basis  for  introducing 
the  Roman  taxation  common  to  all  subject  provinces  of  the 
empire.  There  could  be  no  clearer  proof  that  the  nation 
had  deceived  itself.  Rich  and  poor  alike  resented  a  measure 
which  announced  slavery  instead  of  freedom,  and  ruinous 
extortion  instead  of  prosperity.  In  every  country  the 
introduction  of  a  new  fiscal  system,  with  its  intrusion  into 
private  aflRdrs,  its  vexatious  interferences  with  life  and 
commerce,  its  new  and  untried  burdens,  and  the  general 
disturbance  of  the  order  of  things  which  custom  has  made 
fiuniliar,  is  always  unpopular.  But  in  this  case  patriotic 
and  religious  feeling  intensified  the  dislike.  It  was  at  once 
the  direct  and  formal  subjection  of  the  country  to  heathen 
government,  the  abrogation  of  laws  with  which  religious 
ideas  were  blended,  and  the  fancied  profanation  of  the  word 
of  Jehovah  and  of  His  prophets,  that  Israel  would  be  as  the 
sand  on  the  sea-shore,  which  cannot  be  numberedJ^  It  was 
recalled  to  mind,  moreover,  that'  when  the  wrath  of  God 
turned  against  Israel,  He  moved  David  to  give  the  command, 
"  Go  number  Israel  and  Judah."^  It  ran  also  from  mouth 
to  mouth  that  old  prophecies  foretold  that  the  numbering 
of  the  people  would  be  the  sign  of  their  approaching  fall 
as  a  nation.  To  the  fanaticism  of  the  Jew  the  census  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death;  to  Quirinius,  who  could  not 
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eomprehend  snch  a  state  of  feeling,  it  was  the  simplest  ghapjlvul 
matter  in  the  world.    The  very  first  step  in  the  Roman 
government  of  Judea  brought  it  into  conflict  with  the 
people. 

The  systematic  and  direct  taxation  of  the  country  by 
Kome  was,  from  this  time,  an  inextinguishable  subject 
of  hatred  and  strife  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  The 
Komans  smiled  at  the  political  economy  of  the  Rabbis,  who 
^/*1t7  1/ixr^ed  a  tax  of  half  a  shekel  a  head  to  the  Temple, 

lational  pestilence,^  and  proposed  that  a  census  »  shxl  ao.it 
pie,  calculated  by  the  number  of  the  lambs 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  last  Passover,  should  be  the 
3  imperial  fiscal  registration.  But  if  this  was 
^  the  Roman,  it  was  a  matter  so  sacred  to  the 
it  led  to  ever-fresh  revolts,  after  thousands  of 
I  died  to  maintain  it  The  Jewish  law  recognized 
•ee  gifts  only  for  religious  objects,  and,  according 
is,  the  very  holiness  of  the  land  rested  on  every 
ee  contributing  its  tithe,  or  gift  of  wood,  to  the 
[ow,  it  was  asked,  could  this  sacredness  be  main- 
heathen  emperor  received  taxes  from  the  sources 
by  these  tithes  and  gifts  to  Jehovah  ?  Hence  the 
se,  "whether  it  was  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to 
)t?  " — ^a  question  to  be  solved  only  by  the  sword, 
ver  again,  after  each  new  despairing  attempt  at 
Every  "  receipt  of  custom "  at  the  gate  of  a 
the  end  of  a  bridge,  was  a  rock  against  which 

0  honoured  the  Law  felt  his  conscience  wrecked, 
ield  marked  by  a  deadly  strife, 
m  antipathy  to  imperial  taxation  was,  moreover, 
by  the  evils  of  the  Roman  system.     The  chief 
nanded  were  two— a  poll  and  a  land  tax,  the 
icome  tax  on  all  not  embraced  by  the  latter.^*  The  "  ^  J^  V 
was  fixed  by  a  special  census,  and  was  rated,  in    iSr^!2i*!^*^ 
lilicia,  at  one  per  cent.     All  landed  property  of 
ividuals  was  subject  to  the  ground  tax,  while 

crown  possessions  were  confiscated  entirely  to 

1  exchequer.    The  tax  amounted  to  a  tenth  of  all 
i  fifth  part  of  wine  and  fruit,  and  was  thus  very 
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^ressive.  Both  imposts  were  in  the  hands  of  "  publicans,^* 

0  bought  the  right  of  collecting  the  taxes  for  five  years, 
n  the  censors,  at  Rome.  These  publicani  fanned  the 
enue  from  the  State,  giving  security  for  the  payment 

1  fixed  sum  for  the  province  whose  taxes  they  bought, 
ire  were,  however,  extraordinary  taxes  and  local  imposts^ 
ides  the  two  great  ones.  If  com  ran  short  in  Italy  the 
vinces  had  to  supply  it  at  fixed  prices,  and  the  procurator 
CfiBsarea  had  the  right  to  demand  for  himself  and  his 
jndants  what  supplies  he  required. 

?he  customs  and  excise  duties,  moreover,  were  levied  for 
imperial  government, — and  the  tolls  on  bridges,  and 
ds,  the  octroi  at  the  gates  of  towns,  and  the  custom-houses 
he  boundaries  of  districts  or  provinces,  which,  also,  were 
ned  by  the  publicani,  gave  additional  room  for  arbitrary 
iression.  The  whole  system  was  radically  bad,  like  its 
nterparts  under  the  Ancien  Regime  in  France,  and  in 
iey,  now.  The  Roman  knights  who  took  contracts  for 
vinces,  sub-let  them,  by  districts,  to  others,  and  these 
in  had  sub-contractors  to  smaller  and  smaller  amounts. 
5  worst  result  was  inevitable  where  self-interest  was  so 
ply  involved.  Each  farmer  and  sub-farmer  of  the  revenue 
uired  a  profit,  which  the  helpless  provincials  had,  in  the 
[,  to  pay.  The  amount  assessed  by  Rome  was  thus  no 
isure  of  the  ultimate  extortion.  The  greed  and  oppor- 
ity  of  the  collectors,  in  each  descen(^ng  grade,  alone 
ermined  the  demand  firom  the  taxpayer.^ 
'for  was  there  a  remedy.  The  publicani  were  mostly  Roman 
ghts,  the  order  from  which  the  judges  were  chosen.  They 
"e  the  capitalists  of  the  empire,  and  formed  companies  to 
e  up  the  larger  contracts,  and  these  companies,  like  some 
n  in  the  present  day,  were  more  concerned  about  the 
3unt  of  their  dividends  than  the  means  of  obtaining  them, 
nplaints  could  only  be  laid  before  an  official  who  might 
iself  intend  to  farm  the  same  taxes  at  a  future  time,  orwho 
\  a  partner  in  the  company  that  farmed  them  at  the  moment. 
IS  safe  from  the  law,  the  oppression  and  extortion  prac- 
d  by  the  collectors  were  intolerable.  The  rural  population 
•e  especially  ground  down  by  their  exactions.  A  favourite 
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plan  was  to  advance  money  to  those  unable  to  pay  demands,  chap,  xrot 
and  thus  make  the  borrowers  private  debtors,  whose  whole 
property  was  erelong  confiscated  by  the  usurious  interest 
required. 

Csdsar  has  left  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  fstte  of  a  Roman 
province  in  matters  of  taxation.  Speaking  of  Pius  Scipio, 
the  proconsul  of  Syria  in  B.C.  48,  he  tells  us  that  he  made 
large  requisitions  of  money  on  the  towns,  and  exacted  from 
the  farmers  of  the  taxes  the  amount  of  two  years'  payment, 

I  then  due  to  the  Roman  treasury,  and  also  demanded  as  a 

loan  die  sum  which  would  be  due  for  the  next  year.  All 
this  extortion,  we  may  be  sure,  would  have  tQ  be  more  than 
made  up  by  the  unfortunate  provincials.     Having  brought 

I  hia  troops  to  Pergamum,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  pro- 

vince of  Asia,  he  quartered  them  for  the  winter  in  the 

j  richest  cities,  and  quieted  their  discontent  by  great  bounties, 

and  by  giving  up  the  towns  to  them  to  plunder. 

The  money  requisitiona  levied  by  him  on  the  province  were 
exacted  with  the  uttaost  severity,  and  many  devices  were 
invented  to  satisfy  the  proconsul's  rapacity.  A  head  tax 
was  imposed  on  all,  botii  slave  and  free :  taxes  were  laid 
on  columns  and  doors ;  corn,  soldiers,  arms,  rowers,  military 
engines  and  conveyances^  were  taken  by  requisition.  If 
anything  coidd  be  thought  of  as  a  pretext  for  a  new  tax, 
the  tax  was  imposed.  Men  with  military  authority  were  set 
over  cities,  and  even  over  small  villages  and  petty  fortified 
places;  and  he  who  used  his  power  most  harshly  and  remorse- 
lessly, was  thought  the  best  man  and  the  best  citizen.  The 
province  was  full  of  lictors  and  bailifis ;  it  swarmed  with 
offidals  and  extortioners,  who  demanded  more  than  was  due 
for  the  taxes,  as  gain  for  themsdves.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
enormous  interest  was  asked,  as  is  usual  in  time  of  war,  from 
all  who  had  to  borrow,  which  many  needed  to  do,  as  the 
taxes  were  levied  on  all.     Nor  did  these  exactions  save  the 

I  Roman  citizens  of  the  province,  for  additional  fixed  sums 

were  levied  on  the  several  communes,  and  on  the  ^parate 

i  towns. ^^    Cicero,  on  his  entry  on  the  proconsulate  of  Cilicia,  »  ml  cut.  m 

I  found  things  equally  sad  in  that  province.    He  tells  us  that  he 

freed  many  cities  from  th^  most  crushing  taxation,  and  firom 
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OHAP.  xvm.  ruinous  usury,  and  even  from  debts  charged  against  them 
falsely.  The  province  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  the 
oppressions  and  rapacity  of  his  predecessor,  whose  conduct, 
he  says,  had  been  monstrous,  and  more  like  that  of  a  savage 

'«  datd  Fam.  wlld  bcast  than  a  man.^^  Such  pictures,  by  I^mans  them- 
selves, leave  us  to  imagine  the  misery  of  the  wretched 
provincials  under  proconsuls  and  procurators,  and  account 
in  no  small  degree  for  the  recklessness  of  Judea  under  the 
Roman  yoke. 

Jesus  grew  up  to  manhood  amidst  universal  murmurs 
against  such  a  system,  the  discontent  becoming  more  serious 
year  by  year.** .  At  last  the  Senate,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  sent  Germanicus,  the  Emperor's 
nephew,  to  Sjrria,  as  a  necessary  step  towards  calming  the 

«  AAW.  popular  excitement.^  The  Jews  had  already  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Rome,  to  represent  the  ruin  brought  on  their  country 
by  the  crushing  weight  of  the  taxes.  The  deepening  ex- 
haustion of  Palestine  by  the  fiscal  oppression  of  the  Romans, 
and  of  Herod's  family,  is  incidentally  implied  in  many 
passages  of  the  Gospels.  One  of  the  most  frequent  allusions 
in  Christ's  discourses  is  to  the  debtor,  the  creditor,  and  the 
prison.  The  blind  misrule  that  was  slowly  destroying  the 
empire  feU  with  special  weight  on  an  agricultural  people 
like  the  Jews.  In  one  parable,  Jesus  represents  every  one 
but  the  king  as  bankrupt.     The  steward  owes  the  king,  and 

"Ltik6  7.4i.  the  servant  owes  the  steward. ^^  The  question  what  they 
should  eat  and  what  they  should  drink  is  assumed  as  the 
most  pressing,  with  the  common  man.  The  creditor  meets 
the  debtor  in  the  street,  and  straightway  commits  him  to 
prison,  till  he  pay  the  uttermost  farthing,  and,  if  that  fails, 
sells  him,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  all  that  he  has,  to  make 

»  Lake  13. 68.   UD  his  dcbt^^     Oil  and  wheat,  the  first  necessaries  of  life, 

Mutt. «.  M.  A^  1  y 

••  ^eieir*  ^^  l^^o^ly  claimed  by  the  rich  man's  steward.^  Buildings 
"  Luk6i4.2».  have  to  be  left  unfinished  for  want  of  means.®^  The  mer- 
chant invests  his  money,  to  make  it  safe,  in  a  single  pearl, 
«  Matt.  18. 4c  which  he  can  easily  hide.^  Many  bury  their  money  in  the 
«  Matt  18.  u.  ground,  to  save  it  from  the  oppressor.^  Speculators  keep 
•*  LakeM.ie.  back  their  gi'aiu  from  the  market,  and  enlarge  their  bams.®* 
Instead  of   a  field  which  needed  the  plough,  the  spade 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  ROMAN  PBOCURATOB& 

material  ruin  which  Rome  had  brought  on  the  land^ 
3tturally  increased  the  prevailing  excitement,  and  the 
)f  fierce  religionists  which  lurked  in  the  hill-country 
itly  received  additions  from  those  whom  the  evil 
ad  beggared.^  The  popular  mind  was  kept  in  'per- 
)  agitation  by  some  tale  of  insult  to  the  Law  on  the 

the  Romans.     At  one  time  they  had  "  defiled  the 

at  another,  a  military  standard  had  been  shown  in 
em,  or  a  heathen  emblem  brought  into  the  Temple, 
otive  tablet  set  up  on  Mount  Zion,  or  a  heathen 
re  had  been  discovered  on  some  new  public  build- 
leal  or  imagined  ofiences  were  never  wanting.  Now, 
heard,  with  horror,  that  a  procurator  had  plundered 
nple  treasures ;  then,  a  Roman  soldier  had  torn  a 
r  the  Law ;  or  a  heathen  had  passed  into  the  forbidden 
f  the  Temple,  or  some  Gentile  child,  in  his  boyish 
had  mocked  some  Jew.  The  most  trifling  rumours 
ients  became  grave  from  the  passion  they  excited, 
3  hundreds  or  thousands  of  lives  lost  in  the  tumults 
ndled.  The  heart  of  the  whole  country  glowed  at 
leat,  and  ominous  flashes  continually  warned  Caesar 
catastrophe  approaching. 

excitement  caused  by  the  inquisitorial  census  of 
\  and  property  by  Quirinius  was  intense.  Herod  and 
sius  had  been  careful  to  avoid  direct  similarity  to 
mple  tenth  in  their  taxation,  and  possibly  it  was 
I  the  revenue  had  to  be  raised  in  any  circuitous  way, 
ent  collision  with  the  popular  prejudices,  that  the 
3  these  princes  had  levied — ^toUs,  house  tax,  excise. 
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market  tax,  head  tax,  salt  tax,  crown  tax,  and  custom  dues,  cjhap.xdl 
— ^had  pressed  on  tbe  nation  so  heavily.  Augustus  had 
waived  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  modes  of  taxation, 
from  similar  motives  of  prudence,'  and  Herod,  while  he  had »  AntriT.io. 
taxed  produce,  took  care  to  avoid  requiring  a  tenth.*  But «  A«t.'mf.i».i. 
Quirinius  had  no  sudbi  scruples,  and  at  onoe  kindled  the 
fiercest  resistance.  The  whole  nation  saw  in  the  tithe  on 
grain,  and  the  two  tenths  on  wine  and  fruit,  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  Jehovah.  A  leading  Rahhi— Zad<^ — 
headed  the  opposition  in  his  class,  and  joined  Judaa,  the 
Galilsean,  who  again  appeared  in  the  field,  calling  on  all  to 
take  arms.  The  Rabbis  inveighed  against  the  proposals  of 
Quirinius,  but  he  cared  nothing  for  their  theology,  and  as 
lie  had  broken  the  mountaineers  of  Cilicia  by  starvation^  he 
felt  no  doubt  that  he  could  keep  order,  in  spite  of  resistance, 
among  the  Jews.  Ambition,  love  of  money,  and  military 
rule,  were  the  only  thought  of  the  rough,  coarse  soldier. 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  succeed.  The  high 
priest,  Joazer,  a  Herodian  of  the  house  of  Boethos,  openly 
took  his  side,  and  persuaded  the  people  in  Jerusalem  to 
let  the  census  and  registration  go  on  quietly.  The  Rabbis 
temporized,  and  seemed  inclined  to  take  the  safer  side.  But 
this  did  not  content  the  whole  body.  The  more  determined 
were  weary  of  the  endless  discussions  and  trifling  of  the 
Synagogue,  and  broke  away  from  thdr  brethren,  to  found  a 
new  school — ^that  of  the  "  2iealots ''-^which  henceforth 
carried  in  its  hand  the  fate  of  the  nation.  The  fanatics  of 
Judaism — ^their  one  sleepiest  thought  was  war  with  Rome.* 
They  were  the  counterparts  and  representatives  of  the  stem 
puritans  of  the  Maccabsean  times^  and  took  their  name,  as 
wdl  as  their  inspiration,  from  the  words  of  the  dying 
Mattathias — "  Be  Zealots,  my  sons,  for  the  Law,  and  give 
your  lives  for  the  covenant  of  your  fathers."  ^  The  exhorla- » i  mwc.  2.  co 
tions  of  their  brethren,  to  submit  quietly  to  the  government, 
were  answered  in  the  words  of  the  early  patriots — "  Who- 
ever takes  on  him  the  yoke  of  the  Law  is  no  longer  under 
that  of  man,  but  he  who  casts  off  the  Law,  has  man's  yoke 
laid  on  hinou''^  Thus,  the  foreboding  that  this  numbering  of  •  2  mi^o.  4. 1 
the  people,  like  that  of  David,  would  bring  death  in  its 
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CHAP.  XIX.  train,  was  not  unaccomplished.  The  fierce  ruin  broke  forth 
from  Gamala,  on  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth,  a  district  in  which 
the  census  was  not  to  be  taken  ;  and  the  destroying  angel 
who  passed  through  the  land  was  Judas  the  GalilaBan. 

Judas   is    one    of  those   ideal  forms   which   have   an 
abiding  influence  on  the  imagination :  on  enthusiast,  raised 
above  all  calculations   of  prudence  or  possibility,  but  so 
grand  in  his  eiithudasm,  that,  while  he  failed  utterly  in  his 
immediate  aim,  he  more  than  triumphed  in  the  imperish- 
able influence  of  his  example.     He  was  the  first  of  the  stem 
Irreconcilables  of  his  nation,  and  firom  his  initiative  sprang 
the  fierce  and  pitiless  fanatics  whose  violence  led,  two  genera- 
tions later,  to  the  frightful  excesses  of  the  great  revolt,  and 
to  the  ruin  of  the  nation.     The  cry  which  drew  round  him 
the  youth  of  the  country,  had  been,  in  part,  the  inarticulate 
longing  of  countless  noble  souls,  though  mingled  with  a 
spirit  of  proscription  they  would  have  repudiated.      "No 
Lord  but  Jehovah:  no  tax  but  to  the  Temple:  no  friend 
but  a  Zealot."     It  was  idolatry  to  pay  homage  to  CsBsar ; 
idolatry  to  pay   dues  to  a  heathen   government;   it  was 
defilement  of  what  was  pure,  to  give  tithes  or  custom  from 
it  to  the  Unclean,  and  he  who  demanded  them  was  the 
enemy  of  God,  and  of  Israel,  worthy  of  double  punishment 
if  a  Jew.     War  with  Rome,  and  with  their  brethren  willing 
1  Ani  XX.  8. 10.  to  live  at  peace  with  it,^  were  alike  proclaimed.      Fire  and 
laword  wasted  the  land.      The  country  house  of  the  rick' 
Sadducee,  and  the  ricks  and  bams  of  the  well-to-do  friend 
of  Rome,  everywhere  went  up  in  flames,  at  the  first  conflict 
of  the  rude  but  fiercely  brave  patriots  with  the  Roman 
soldiery.    Likie  our  own  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  they  believed 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  could  be  set  up  only  by  the  sword. 
In  the  stem  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  tiiought  onljr 
of  hewing  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord,  believing  then^-* 
selves  God's  instruments  to  rid  the  land  of  His  enemies,  who 
Were,  in  efi^ect,  in  their  view,  all  but  themselves  and  theii^ 
supporters.     He  was  a  jealous  God,  who  would  suffer  no 
other  lords  in  His  inheritance,  and  His  will  was  a  war  of 
extermination  on  the  heathen  invaders,  like  that  of  Joshuci 
against  the  Canaanites. 
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From  the  Nazareth  hills,  Jesus,  as  a  growing  boy,  saw,   ohapjox. 
daily,  the  smoke  of  burning  villages,  and  in  Joseph's  cottage, 
as  in  all  others  in  the  land,  every  heart  beat  thick,  for 
long  weeks,  at  the  hourly  news  of  some  fresh  story  of 
blood.  But  the  insurrection  was,  erelong,  suppressed:  Judas 
dying  in  the  struggle.     The  terrible  story,  however,  was 
never  forgotten.     Many  years  after,  Gamaliel  could  remind 
the  authorities^  how  "the  GalilaBan  drew  away  much  people  •  Acti«.f^> 
after  him,  but  perished,  and  as  many  as  obeyed  him  were 
dispersed."    Even  the  Romans  learned  a  lesson,  and  never 
attempted  another  census;  the  proconsul,  Cestius  (jallus, 
even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Nero,  being  content  to  reckon 
in  the  Jewish  manner,  by  the  number  of  Passover  lambs.*.  Benjud  it 
To  tlie  people  at  large,  Judas  and  his  sons  were  a  new  race    *"** 
of  Maccabsean  heroes,  for  the  sons — Jacobus,  Simon,  Mena- 
hem,  and  Eleazar,  in  after  years,  carried  out  the  work  of 
their  father  with  a  splendid  devotion.     None  of  the  four 
died  in  bed.     They  either  fell  in  battle  against  Rome,  or 
by  their  own  hand,  to   prevent  their  being  taken  alive. 
When  all  Judea  had  been  lost  but  the  rock  of  Masada,  it 
was  a  grandson  of  Judas  who  was  in  command  of  that  last 
citidel  of  his  race,  and  boasted  to  his  comrades  that  as  his 
femily  were  the  first  who  rose  against  the  heathen,  so  they 
were  the  last  who  continued  to  fight  against  them,  and  it 
was   he,  who,  when  all  hope  had  perished,  slew,  by  their 
own  consent,  the  900  men  who  were  shut  up  with  him,  and 
set  the  fortress  in  flames,  that  Rome  might  find  nothing 
over  which  to  triumph  but  ashes  and  corpses.     The  grand 
self-immolation  of  Judas  became  a  deathless  example,  and 
kept  Rome  uneasy  for  seventy  years,  nor  is  Josephus  wrong 
in  saying  that  though  the  insurrection  lasted  hardly  two 
months,    it  kindled  a  spirit  which   reduced  Palestine  to 
a  desert,  destroyed  the  Temple,  and  scattered  Israel  over 
the   earth.      Gadilee  and  Judea  never  showed  their  lofty 
I     idealism   more  strikingly  than  in  producing  such  leaders, 
K    or  in    continuing  to  believe  in  them  after  their  disastrous 

■     end. 

m       Meann^hile  Quirinius  had  gained  his  point  in  a  measure, 
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OHAP.XPL  plan,  by  the  close  of  the  year.^^    But  nothing  was  done  to 


W    A.D.7. 


lighten  the  previous  burdens,  of  which  the  house  and 
market  taxes,  especially,  were  hateful  to  the  people.  The 
fiscal  result,  however,  was  far  below  Roman  expectations. 
Although  Herod  had  been  regarded  as  the  richest  king  of 
the  East,  the  estimate  forwarded  by  Quirinius  to  the 
Emperor,  of  the  value  of  all  the  taxes,  amounted  to  less  than 
a  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  derived  from  Egypt  The  com- 
putation was  sent  for  each  t^  that  Augustus  might 
sanction  it,  m&  let  it  be  put  up  for  sale  to  the  publicani. 

The  opposition  to  this  heathen  taxation,  though  thus 
outwardly  suppressed,  was  only  nursed  the  more  closely 
in  the  hearts  of  all.  The  Rabbis  still  taught  that  the  land 
was  defiled  by  dues  paid  to  a  heathen  emperor,  and  attri- 
buted every  real  or  fancied  natural  calamity  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Almighty  for  their  being  so.  "  Since  the 
purity  of  the  land  was  destroyed,"  said  they,  "  even  the 
flavour  and  smell  of  the  fruit  are  gone."  The  Roman  tithe 
soon  told  fatally  on  that  which  had  hitherto  been  paid 
to  the  Temple,  and  this  the  Rabbis  especially  resented. 
"  Since  the  tithes  are  no  longer  regularly  paid,"  said  they, 

»  Mi«o!ni»sot», "  the  yield  of  the  fields  has  grown  less."^^  Hence  the  ques- 
tion constantly  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  not  whether 
the  Roman  tax  should  be  paid,  but  whether  it  was  lawful 

"?^f*-S-*I    at  all  to  pay  it  ^* 

The  hatred  and  contempt  for  those  of  their  countrymen 
who,  under  such  circumstances,  took  service  under  the 
associations  of  publicani  farming  the  odious  taxes,  as  col- 
lectors, may  be  imagined.  The  bitter  relentless  contempt 
and  loathing  towards  them  knew  no  bounds.  As  the 
Greeks  spoke  of  "  tax-gatherers  and  sycophants,"  the  Jews 
had  always  ready  a  similarly  odious  association  of  terms, 
such  as  "tax-gatherers  and  sinners,"  "tax-gatherers  and 
heathen,"  "  tax-gatherers  and  prostitutes,"   "  tax-gatherers, 

«  Matt».io;    murderers,  and  highway  robbers,  "^^  in  speaking  of  them, 

n.i9;  18.17;  j^j^ygj^  fyoWi  socicty,  the  local  publicans  became  more  and 

"*•*•  more   the   Pariahs   of  the  Jewish  world.     The  Pharisee 

stepped  aside  with  pious  horror,  to  avoid  breathing  the  aii 

poisoned  with  the  breath  of  the  lost  son  of  the  House  of 
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IS  left  Jerusalem,^®  ^  he  made  one  concea^ 
9,  by  sacrificing  to  their  hatred  the  instru- 
Fanny — ^the  High  Priest,  Joazar.  After 
le  census  carried  out,  and  thus  losing  all 
lie  time-serving  priest  was  stripped  of  his 
ister  who  had  despised  even  while  he  made 
it  was  givien  to  Annals,  the  son  of  Seth^^^ 
t  was  held,  at  intervals,  for  over  fifty  years, 
house  was  thus  permanently  ennobled,  its 
3»i*  the  Romans,  no  less  than  its  belon^g  to 
adduceisj  made  it,  henceforth,  of  no  weight 

the  nation.  The  Zealots  were  steadily 
jat  party  in  the  land.  The  noblest  spirits 
banner  most  readily,  as  we  may  judge 
>er  that  one  of  the  Apostles  had  been  a 
the  young  Saul  also  joined  them.^  The 
dally,  swelled  their  numbers.  "Our  youth,** 
s,  "brought  the  State  to  ruin,  by  their 
m  to  the  ferocious  creed  this  party 
principles  were,  indeed,  destructive  of  all 
lings  were.  "  He  who  was  under  the  Law," 
\  free  from  all  other  authority."  Its  mem- 
3d  to  honour  Jehovah  alone  as  King  of 
r  to  shrink  from  death  for  themselves  nor 
of  their  nearest  kin,  if  it  promised  to  serve 
ty,  as  they  understood  it.^  The  family  of 
emained  at  the  head  of  these  fierce  patriots. 

were  afterwards  crucified  for  raising  an 
id  while  his  third  son,  Menahem,  by  tho 
^  was  the  first  to  begin  the  final  war  against 
ndson,  Eleazar,  was  the  last  who  fought 
ns,  biuying  himself,  as  has  been  told,  and 
Zealots,  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  fortress.^ 
3nder.^    It  is  noteworthy,  moreover,  thart 
the  census,^^  no  part  of  Palestine  was  leeia 
lich  was  directly  under  Roman  authority- • 
etween  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  fell  amou^ 
must  have  been  the  danger  in  the  loneL^^ 
jys  beyond  Hebron  ? 
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The  first  seven  years  after   the  annexalioii  were,   not-  <nuR: 
-withstanding,  comparatively  happy  times  for  the  Jews.*  *  mSSST*** 
Augustus  made  it  his  maxim  to  spare  rather  than  destroy    ^'^'^ 
the  provinces,  so  far  as  he  could  safely  do .  so ;  and  he 
furthered  tliis  pdicy  by  frequent  change  of  the  procuratora. 
As  to  the  burning  religious  questi<ms  raised  by  the  decay 
of  heathenism,  and  the  spread  of  Eastern  religions  i^  the 
empire,  he  took,  by  advice  of  Mascenas,  a  micfdle  coarse.    He 
supported  the  Itoman  religion^  but,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
tected the  special  fidth  of  each  country.      Hende,  although 
he  personally  despised  foreign    religions,  and  offered  no 
sacrifices  when  in  Jerusalem,^  even  while  asking  with  in-*M.» 
terest  abotit  the  Jewish   God,  and  though  he  praised  his 
grandson,   the  young    Caius  €9dsar,  for  passing  through 
Jerusalem*^  like  a  Roman,  without  making  an  offering,  yet^  •  ^^^^^ 
like  Caesar  and  Cic6r<),  elsewhei^  he  would  by  no  means    wr^'o'Ohrirt 
do  any  violence  to  the  Jewish  religion.     On  the  contrary,  he 
yielded  to  the  wish  of  Herod  by  taking  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion  imder  his  protection,  as  Csesar  had  done,  and 
sanctioned  the  remittance  of  the  Temple  money  from  aU 
parts.    Besides  this,  he  acted  with  Ilie  greatest  consideration 
towards  the  Jews  in  Rome;  for  since  the  campaigns  of 
Pompey  and  Gabinius,*^  they  had  teen   so   numerous  in«iA«,aad 
the  capital  that  they  formed  a  great  "quarter**   on  the 
ferther  side  of  the  river.     Treating  them  as  clients  of  Caesar^ 
he  acted  with  marked  thoughtfulness  in  all  connected  with 
their  religion,  their  morals,  or  their  prosperity.  He  formally 
sanctioned  the  Jewish  Council  in  Alexandria,  and,  after  the 
annexation  of  Judea,  he  ordered  a  permanent  daily  sacrifice 
of  an  ox  and  two  lambs  to  b^  offered  at  his  expense,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Empress  Livia,  and  other  meimbers 
of  his  house,  sent  giftA  of  precious  jars  and  vessels  for  the  use 
of  the  drink-offering. 

This  policy  was  not  without  its  effect  Augustus  got  the 
fame  in  Rome  of  being  the  patron  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the 
provinces,  even  among  the  Jews  themselves,  of  being  the 
magnanimous  protector  of  their  religion.  His  tolerance, 
moreover,  served  an  end  which  he  did  not  contemplate.  It 
secured  the  slow  but  certain  conquest  of  the  West,  first  by 
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csAs^zix.  Judaism,  the  ploneey  of  a  new  and  higher  &ith,  and  then 
by  Chrisrtianity-^the  faith  for  which  it  had  prepared  the 
way. 

But^  in  spite  df  every  deaire  on  the  part  of  Ai)gu6tus  to 
humour  their  peculiaritjies,  the  Jews  were  Btill  in  a  state  of 
ehrolnic  excitement  The  Samaritans  seeing  t}ieir  oppor- 
tunity, raided  their  heads  moire  boldly.  They  wej^  no  lox^^ger 
dependent  on  J^qs^lem,  since  the  banishn^ent  of  Archelaua. 
Their  elders  rejoiced  in  political  consequence  long  denied 
ihem.  *  But  thte;  light  and  giddy  people  under  them  could 
not;make  a  tight. use  of  liberty.    Under  Copoi^ns,  the  first 

"  iu^lhSS,  pfotfuj^tor  after  Arche^laus  was  deposed,^  it  w^  discovered 
^^  ^  *^  that  thfey  had'  defiled' the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  on  Hie  night 
before 'the  Passover, .  The  Temple  doors,  as  was  the  custom, 
had  been  opened  at  midnight,  before  l^e  feapt^  and  some 
Samaritans,  kiJ0wing  this,  and  having  previously  smuggled 
themselves  into  Jerusalem,  had,  crept  up  to  the  Temple  in  the 
darkness,  and. strewed  human  bmef  in  the  courts,  ^o  th^t  the 
lugh  priest  'Hannas  had  to  turn  away  from  the  poljluted  sanc- 
tuary the  worshippers  T«:ho  in  th^e  morning  throngpd  the  gates, 
Nothing  remained  for  the  vast  multitudes  but  ta  go  bacJ^ 
.embittei'ed  to  their  hoipes,  leaving  the  Temple  to  be  purified, 
but  nothing  is  said  of  any;  punishmient  of  the  Samaritan^. 
The  procfurator  seen^  only  to  have  told  the  Jews  that  they 

»  Ant  xTiii.  2.2. ^lioul^ihave  kept 'ii  better  watch.;** 

:    Little  is  known  of  the  two  procuratoars — ^Mjarcqs  Awbivius 

"  wJIS^a;^'  ^^^  A^iiup  Rufus,**  ;«yho  f^l^owed  Coponius— ^except  tihat 
BTfns^^'^.^udea,  i^xhausted  by  its  burdeqa,  ifliplored  their  diminutiozu 

12—15.    Tac    '  .W..7X.  ,.  .   '  J 


A?^fjeJ^  aad  thaV*  under  the  first,  -  Salome,*^  Heron's  s^ter,   died, 
about  13  to  19.  ^mi^  Auffustus, .  himself  died*?  under  the  second.       > 

»  Between  A.a  •        m,  rrvi        .T.  •  i*i 

"  A^D^i^Age       The  new  emperor^  libenus,  oi^'  his  accession,  sent  a  fresn 

?L^^'*^"'procura,tar,  .Valerius  Gratus,   whom,   with  hia  dislike  of 

w  A.D.  15-26.    change,  he  retained  in  office  for  eleven  years.*^.    Under  him 

Age  of  Jeana  C5    ?  .f  .     .    .  ^    •-  • 

about  19  to  80.  things  went  fro^n  bad  to  worse.  During  his  period  of  office 
he  chajDged  the  high  priests  five  times,  deposing' Hanmfs,  and 
giving  the  office  alternately  tp  ow  of  his  &mily,  apd  to  a 
rival  house  of  the  small  band  of  Sadducean  Temple  npbility. 
Large  sums  no  doubt  filled  his  coflfers  at  eiach  transaction, 
but  such  a  degifadation  of,  theif*  highest;  dIgQitaifies  naust 
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haye  ezaspecated  the  Jews  to  the  quick.    After  the  crafty   ol^xix. 

HauBw  came,  as  his  Buccessor^  one  Ismiiel,  but  hiB  leign. 

was  only  (me  year  long.     Honbas*  son,  Eleaaer,  next  won 

the  pontifical  mitre  for  a  yearj  thei  :eame  Sinion,  but  he, 

foby  had  to  make  way  for  a  auocessor^  Caiaphas,  sontin* 

law  of  Hannns^  afterwards  the  judge  o£  Jesus.    Simon,  is, 

^Bunoos  in  Rabbinical  annala.fdr  a  misfortune  that  befell  hixa 

In  the  pight,<  before  the  Deiy  of  Atonement    To  whUe  a'Way 

the  long  h^uM,  during  whioh  he  was  not  permitted  to  sleep, 

he  amused  himself  by  conyersation  with  an  Arab  sheikh, 

but,  to  his  dismay,  the  heathen,  in  his  hasty  utteraxkce,  let.  a 

speck;  of  spittle  fidl  on  the  priestly  robe^  and  thus  mttde  itA 

wearer. unclean,  so  thatliis^brother  had  to  take  his  place  m 

the  rites,  of ; the  approaching  day.^    Changes  so  violent  and  »  Drtwawoig, 

corrupt  had  at  jlast  degraded  the  high  priesthood  so  much, 

in  the  eyeb  of  all,  that  the.  deposed  Haniias,  rather  l^tan  his 

successor^,  was;  still  regarded  as  the  trpe  high,  priest, 

Meanwhjde,  the  load  of  the  public  taxes  beciam^  9o  u^en* 
durable  tiwtt  a  deputation  wias  sent  to  Eome  in  the  year  17,®^  •  i^fsL*"^ 
to  entreat  86me  alleviation  of  the  nusery,  :  Sjrria  a$  a  whole, 
indeed,  seemed  on  the .  brink .  of  an  insurrectio]^,i  from .  the 
ot>presrion  of  the  publicans*  Germanicus,  the  Emperor's 
nephew,  ome  of  the  nioWert  men  of  his  day,,  was  s^t jto  th? 
East  to  quiet  the  troubles;  but,  unfprtMuiitely,  witl^  ,hinx  was 
sent,  as  G;QV)emor-Gefier4  of  Syyia,  Cxj^us  PIsq,  hi?  deadly 
enemy,  wjijo  soon  involved  him  in  persppaj  disputes  that 
well-nigh  esidted  a  war  between  them.^  ,  Tjberius,  able  apd  « ■ntaAnnai. 
caiuMo^).  ai\d  not  yet  fallen  to  the  l}a.tefulness,  9I  hi3  Hter 
years,  ww  no  remedy  for;  the  state  of  thiiigs.  but  jn,  pro* 
longing ^the  reign  of  the,  pi*ocurators.  "Every .bffece,"  h^ 
was  wont  to  say,  "  induce?,  greed,  and  if  the  holder  epjoy  iti 
only  fou  a  short  time,^  without  knowipg  at  what  moment  he 
may  Iwve  to  surrender  it^  he  will  nafuirally  plundeir  hj» 
subjects  to  the  utmost,  while  he  can,  li^  on  the  pther  l^and, 
he  hold  it  for  a  lengthened  term,  h^  wiljl  grpw  weary  of 
oppression,  and  become  mode,rate  ^s  ^oori:  as  he  has  extorted 
for  hiniself  what,  he  ^hinks  enough,"  "On.  one  of  my 
campaigns,",  he  would  ad^,',  by  way  of  iUustratiion,  "  ^  came 
upon  a  wounded  soldier,  lying  on  the  road,  with  swarms  oi 
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oaiFjix  flies  in  his  bleeding  flesh.  .  A  comrade,  pitying  him,  was 
about  to  drive  them  off,  thinking  him  too  weak  to  do  it 
himself.  But  the  wounded  man  begged  him  rather  to  let 
them  alone,  *for,'  said  he,  *if  yon  drive  these  ffies  away  you 
will  do  me  harm  instead  of  good.  They  are  already  full, 
and  do  not  bite  meas  they  did,  but  if  you  frighten  them  off, 
hungry  ones  will  oome  in  their  stead,  and  suck  the  last  drop 
«  AiiixTiiLc«.  of  blood  firom  me.'  :'*^  The  heartiess  cynic  in  tiie  purple  had 
no  pity,  and  was  far  enough  from  a  bought  of  playing  the 
Good  Samaritan,  by  binding  up  the  wounds  of  any  of  the 
races  under  him,  fSeor  less  those  of  the  hated  Jews.  In  Rome 
itself  he  treated  them  with  the  bitterest  harshness,  and 
Ids  eimmple  reacted  on  those  m  Palestine.     In  the  year 

•  A^eofjami  19  he  drovc  the  Jews  out  of  Rome.^     "Four  thousand 

About  S8* 

freedmen  infected  with  this  superrtition ''  ( Judiusm),  says 

Tacitus,  "  being  able  to  carry  arms,  were  shipped  off  to  the 

island  of  Sardinia  to  put  down  the  robber  hordes.    If  they 

perished  from  the  climate  it.  wad  little  loss.    The  rest  were 

required  to  leave  Italy,  if  they  did  not  forswear  their  unholy 

«  Tac.Axmai.    customs*  by  a  certain  day.'*^   Suetonius  says  that  Tiberius 

even    compelled   them    to   burn   their  sacred  robes  and 

M  Tib.s«.       utensils,^  but  Josephus  boasts  that  those  drafted  into  the 

«  Aak.xTiiLs.s.  legions  preferred  dying  as  martyrs,  to  breaking  the*  Law.** 

In  Judea,  these  Ineasures  wer6  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  hated  favourite  of  Tiberius,  Sejanus;  It  was,  doubt- 
less, with  no  little  alarm  that  the  news  cam^  in  the  year 
26,  when  the  influence  of  Sejanus  Was  at  its  height,  that 
Valerius  Gratus  had  at  length  been  recalled,  atfd  Pontius 

•  Age  of  Jena  Pilatc  apoolntcd  in  his  stead.^    The  client  was  Worthy  of  the 

About  80  '  • 

patron.  Venal,  covetous,  cruel,  even  to  delighting  in  blood, 
without  principle  or  remorse^  -and  yet  wanting  decision  at 
critical  moments,  his  name  soon  became  specially  InliEunous 
in  Judea.  He  bore  himself  iii  the  most  offensive  way 
towards  the  people  of  Jerusalem.  The  garrison  of  Antonia 
had  hitherto  always  left  the  bmamentd  of  their  military 
standards  at  the  head-quarters  in  Oajsarea,  since  the  Jews 
would  not  sufftar  the  Holy  City  io  be  profaned  by  the 
presence  of  the  eagles  and  the  busts  of  the  emperors,  of 
which  they  mainly  consisted.     But  Pilate,  apparently  on 
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the  first  change  of  the  garrison,  ordered  the  new  t^gii 
to  enter  the  city  by  night  with  the  offensive  emblen 
thdr  standards,  and  Jerusalem  awoke  to  see  idola 
symbols  planted  within  sight  of  the   Temple.     Uni^ 
excitement  spread  through  the  city,  and  the  Eabbis 
people  took   niutual  counsel  how  the    outrage  coul 
removed    The!  country  soon  began  to  pour  in  its  i 
tudes.    The  violent  party  counselled  force,  but  thd 
sensible  prevailed  as  yet,  and  a  multitude  6f  the  cil 
hurried  off  to  Pilate  at  OeBsarea,  to  entrieat  him  to  take 
the  cause  of  such  bitter  offence.     But  Pilate  would 
listen,  and  treated  the  request  as  ah  affront  to  the  Emj 
Still  the  crowds  continued  their  appeaL     For  five  day 
five  nights  they  beset  the  palace  of  Herod  in  which  1 
resided,  raising  continually  the  bame  cry,  that  the  stan< 
might  be  r^noved.     Determined  to  end  the  matter,  ] 
last  summoned  them /to  meet  him  .on  the  seventh  day  i 
circus.    Mean whilid,  he  had  filled  the  spades  round  the  i 
with  soldiers^  and  when  the  Jews  began  to  rai&e. 
mutinous  cries  again^  on  his  refusing '.  to  yield,  he  or< 
the  troops  to  enter  with  drawii:  swords.     But  he  had 
counted  their  fanatical  earfiestness.     Baripg  theii'th] 
and  kneeling  as  if  te  meet  the  sword,  the  multitude 
out  that  they  would  ratiier  part  with  their  Ufe  .than 
laiPfT.    Pilate,  dreading  the  anger  of  the  Emperor  if  he 
manded  a  wholesale  massacre,  had :  to  yield,,  and  the  8tan< 
*vrere  withdrawn  {com,  Jerusalem. 

The  power  of  Pilate  over  the  people  was  hence 
broken.     They  had  conquered  his  will  by  stronger  wi 
their  own.    -From  this  time  they  knew  how  to  extort 
cessions  from  him.  !  Persistent  dambuiv  that  would  tal 
refasal,  was,  henceforward,  their  most , trusted  iijelicpoe^  c 
aee    only  too  strikingly  in  the  last  hours  of  J^us* 
.      Fila^  could  not  learn  by.  any  lesson,    however  se 
■      Furious  at  his  defeat,  he  riesolved  to  hide,  at  by  a  : 
I      iimovation,   which  he  fancied  he  could  carry  out. 
I      Rabbis  had  contended  that  their  law  did  hot  allow 
I     setting  up  of  images,  but  there  seemed  nothing  to 
K^   vent  votive  tablets  bmg  set  up  in  .Jerusalem,  like  t 
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ited  to  the  Emperor  by  other  officials.  He,  therfeforia, 
up  golden  shields  of  this  kind  on  the  palace  on  Mount 
wh€re  he  lived,  inscribed  simply  with  his  own  name 
lat  of  Tiberius.  A  terrible  commodon  was  the  result. 
B  next  feasti  the  Jews,  with  the  four  sons  of  Hcsrod, 
^,  Antipas,  Herod  Boethos,  and  Phasael,  at  their  head, 
ed  that  such  symbols,  which  were  equivalent.to  altars, 
less  endurable  thian  the  emblems  oh  the  standards. 
je,"  cried  they,'  as  he  fieJrcely  dismissed  them,  "to  stir 
IT  and  commotion.  The  Emperor  is  hot  honoured  by 
3  offered  to  the  Law.  It  is  the  will  of  Tiberius  that 
ws  shall  be  respected,  but  if  not,  show  us  the  edict,  or  neir 
pt,  which  says  otherwise,  that  we  imay  send  an  embassy 
iting  it  to  him.'*^^  Pilate  trembled  when  he  heard  erf  a 
aint  to  Tiberius,  for  he  was  iafraid,  as  Philo  tells  us, 
,  deputation  ix)  Rome  'would  rev^  all  his  ccimeis,  "the 
ty  of  his  sentences,  his  rapacity,  his  having  ruined 
families,  and  all  the  ihdmeless  deeds  he  had  done,  tbe 
rotis  executions  he  had  ordered^  of  persons  who  had 
een  condemned  by  any  tnbunal,  and  the  excess  of 
les  of  every  kind  committed  by  him."  He  had  gone 
r,  however,  to  retreat,  and  had  to  leave  matters  to  the 
)n  of  the  Emtperor,  but  as  Herod  Antipas  hadthe  ear 
erius,  and  willingly  sided  with  the  pec^le,  the  procu* 
vras  defeated  once  more.  The  command  of  Tiberius 
irectly  against  him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  take  away 
ields,  and  hang  them. up  in  the  temple  of  Augustus,  at 
ea.  The  Jews  coi^oled  themselves  that  the  Emperor 
gravely  oflfended  at  Pilate's  folly.  Henceforth,  the 
ur  of  the  multitude  neatly  always  succeeded. 
3re  long  he  fbund  himself  involved  in  another  conflict 
the  people,  in  carrying  out'  a  work  which  was  un* 
onably  Of  the  highest  value  to  Jerusalem,  and  for 
he  had  already  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Jewiak 
pities.  The  conduit  which  supplied  the  city  and  the 
ie  with  water,  had  growil  ruinous  from  age,  and  Pilate 
took  to  build  a  grand  new  aqueduct,  twenty-five  miles 
gth,^  which  should  bring  a  full  and  pure  supply  for 
emple  and  the  citizena     As  the  Temple  was  to  be 
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benefited,  he  naturally  thought  that  he  might  defray  the  ohap.xix 
expense  from  its  treasury,  forgetting  that  the  money  was 
Corban,  or  consecrated  to  God.  Hardly  had  the  news  of 
his  intention  spread,  than,  at  the  next  feast,  a  frantic  cry 
rose  that  the  Temple  was  to  be  plundered,  and  thousands 
streamed  to  the  palace,  to  repeat  the  tactics  of  Gsssarea. 
But  the  procurator  had  this  time  prepared  himself  before- 
hand. He  had  scatter!^  numbers  of  Ms  soldiers,  dressed  as 
Jews,  among  the  qrowds,  and  no  sooner  had  the  tumultuous 
cries  begun,  than  these  assailed  those  roimd  them  with  clubs, 
and  speedily  drove  them  oflTin  wild  terror,  leaviiag  faiany  of 
their  number,  severely  i^ounded,  behind.  Perhaps  it  was 
about  thb  timiB,  when  the  works  had  been  pushed  almost  to 
the  Pool  of  Siloam,  that  the  toXver,  thete,  fell  and  kiU^ 
eighteen  men ;  a  calamity  attributed  by  the  Rabbis  to  the 
wrath  of  God  at  the  secularizaiion  of  the  Temple,  treasures.**  ^  Lukow.! 
Pilate's  aqueduct  suffered  Ho  more  hindrance  in  itis  com- 
pletion. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

HBBOD  ANTIPAS  AND  CHBlST'S  OWN  OOimTRT. 

r^BARxx.    r\jjf  ^^^  ^^^  ^£  Yds  father  Herod,  Galilee  fell  to  the  lot 
t  v/    of  Herod  Antipas,  who  ruled  over  it  during  nearly  all 

K^^^y-  ^6  lifetime  of  our  Lord,  and  for  six  years  after  His  death.  ^ 
"^UtQj,    T^  mother  was  the  Samaritan,  Malthaoe,  so  that  he  was  a 
liJiSV   foil  brother  of  Archelaus,  who  was  about  a  year  older.     He 
'^^  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  for  his  education,  with  Archelaus  and 

his  half-brother  Philip,  when  a  boy  of  about  thirteen,  and 
the  three  had  been  entrusted  there  to  the  care  of  a  private 
guardian.  The  evil  genius  of  their  house,  their  half-brother 
Antipater,  who  was  much  their  senior,  was  already  living 
in  the  imperial  city.  He  had  always  hated  Archelaus  and 
Philip,  as  rivals  in  his  hopes  of  the  throne,  and  now  took 
every  opportunity  to  slander  them  to  their  father,  so  that, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  this,  they  were  recalled  to  Judea 
in  the  year  B.C.  5.  But  this  only  made  Antipater  the  more 
deadly  in  his  hatred,  and  he  succeeded  in  so  poisoning  their 
father's  mind  against  them,  that  they  almost  dreaded  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  two  sons  of  Mariamne,  who  had  fallen 
through  the  same  fatal  influence.  Antipas,  who  had  escaped 
Antipater's  wiles,  seemed  likely  to  profit  most  by  the  mis- 
fortune, for,  in  his  second  will,  made  after  the  execution  of 
Antipater,  Herod,  unable  to  clear  his  mind  of  the  prejudice 
against  them,  had  passed  over  both  Archelaus  and  Philip, 
and  named  Antipas,  the  youngest,  as  his  successor.  Kind- 
lier thoughts,  however,  returned  before  he  actually  died, 
and  a  third  will  was  made,  in  which  Archelaus  was  named 
king,  and  Antipas  and  Philip  tetrarchs,  their  father's  domi- 
nions being  divided  between  them. 

Antipas  had  received  his  name  in  honour  of  his  paternal 
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ather,  as   Antipater,  his  half-brother,  Had  re-    ohafjol 
of  his  grandfather.      In  Rome,  by  a  strange 
had  for  a  companion  and  fellow-scholar,  one 
•life  was  very  different  from  his  oWn^^^^-a  lad 
hem,^  who  afterwards  became  a  ChristiiUl  t^her  •  ▲ett  ul  i. 

Antipas  staid  at  school,  in  Rome,  after  Arehe- 
ilip  had  beisn  recalled  to  Judea,  his  qmei^  peace- 
>sition  having  protected  him:,  in  some  measure, 
nders  of  Antipater,  and  firom  the  distrust  of  his 
was,  however,  by  no  means  wanting  in  ability, 
f d  a  man  as  Herod  would  never  have  thought 
am  his  sole  successor ;  nor  could  he,  othertdse, 
tipported,  as  he  was,  befbte  Augustus,  by  Salome 
ily,  wid  by  the  leading  men  of  Herod's  govem- 
\  suit  for  the  crown,  in  preference  to  Archelaus. 
3,  hated  by  nearly  every  one,  found  himself 
apposed  by  Antipas,  and  gained  his  cause  only 
ing  abasements..  Salome  and  Herod's  counsellors 
ut  Antipas  forward  to  serve  their  own  ends,  but 
self,  shown  in  the'  management  of  his  claim,  that, 
was  none  the  less  ambitious  in  a  peaceful  way. 
entered  on  his  government,  in  the  year  b,c.  4, 
[t  seventeen  years  oW.'  His  provinces  were  wide  •  '^2^21**'" 
ralilee  was  in  th^  north-west,  and  Perea  in  the 
>f  tjie  country,  the  territory  of  the  free  towns; 
D^capolis,  separating  them  completely.*  Tliey  Menjw'i  bm 
however,  so  rich,  especially  Gralilee,  that  they 
jcond  in  the  paternal  inheritatice. 
le  wise  guidance'  of  his  fether's  counsellors, 
I  Ptolemy,  the  icare  of  Antipas  was  first  turned 
rof  his  kingdom,  which  had  beien  sadly  injured 
ans  and  Arabs  in  the  w^rs,  and  to  the  necessary 
his  throne.  In  the  south  of  Galilee  he  rebuilt 
f  foftiiSied  the  town  of  Sepphoris, — which  lay  on 
hill,  only  two  hours  north  of  Nazareth,— and 
capital,  and  at  once  the  omiment  of  his  kingdom, 
>tection  against  Syro-Phenician,  or  even  Roman 
had  been  takeii  and  burned  to  the  ground  by  the 
roconsul  Varus,  who  had  marched  against  it  fipom 
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Leighbouring  garrison  town,  Ptolemais^*  in  <ike  summer 
e  year  B.C.  4^  on  occasion  of  the  insurrection  of  Judas; 
0Jk'o£  that  HezeMah  whom  Herod  had  put  t6  d^ath  when 
ituted  his  Jbdnd  in  the  caverns,  of  the  800  feet  high  cliflfe 
rbela^  on  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth.  Varus .  'had  •  sold  the 
WtantS:  aa  sl&veei,  but  Antipas ;  brought  others  and  re* 
le^  it.^  Jesus;  id  His.  eatly  childhood,  miisiC  have  seen 
town  builditig,  for  it  lay,  fuU  in  view,  at  •  a  short  dis- 
i  from: the i  hill-top  behind  Naizareth,  •  to  iwhich  He 
I  wandered.     . 

iving  thus  secured  his  northern  frontier^  he  turned  to 
opposite,  outljdng,  extremity,,  where  Perea  borderied  the 
iteankingdom  £g:^d  was  exposed  to  the  Arabs,  about 
way  down '  the  pastern  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea.  .  Among 
precipitous  volcanic  cHf&  and  peaks  of  that  tegion,  he 
igthe]ped  the  fortress  of  iMachaefus  by  high  walls  and 
rs,  adding  a  residence  fpr  hiipself  within  its  circuit 
defences,  b9ilt  at  first  by  Alexander  JannsBUS,  but 
'oyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  old  Asmonean  wots,  were 
i^ade  almost  impregnable,  and  Antipad  could  bbast  of 
Dg  secured  his  kingdom  c^t  another  of  its  weakest  points. 
Lt^tle  thought  that  he  himself  was  to  earn  his  darkest 
L  by  the  execution  of  a  lonely  prisoner  witiiin  ita  walls, 
he  did  not  trust  to  strong  walls  alone.     He  dreaded-  the 
bbouring  Arab  prince  Aretas  ashis  most  probable  enemy, 
allied  himself  ^yith   him  by  marrying  halt  daughto*. 
latter  the  empr^ss'mother,  Livia,  whom  Salome,  at  her 
h,  A.D.  about  10-^18,  ;l]|a4  made  her  hfeir^  and  his  neigh- 
r,  he  builkt  a  to^n  which  he  catl^  Livias,  on  the  site  of 
old  Beth  Harum,  a^  the  upper  end  of  the  Bead  Seal 
n  Salome  Livia  had  obtained,  besides,  the  town    of 
nia  and  its  district,  in  the  Philistixye  plain,  and  Phasadtis 
Archelais  iij.thQ  vialley  of  tl^e[  Jordan,  elodei  to  his  own 
lersy  so  that  h^  wished  to  he  on  gpod  tetaul  with  hferJ 
des,  Julia  w;^  at  the  time  in  favoufc  wilji  thb  Jews,  for 
^g  given  golden  jaxs  and  dishes,  land  Other  costly  offers 
to  the  Tem^le.^  r  •       • 

L  the  first  part  of  his  reign,  under  AugUattisj  frovct  tkm 
:  A^D.  4  to  14,  Antipas  n^iaintain^d  a  prudent  restraint^ 
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fbr he  bad  had  no  suoteas  iii the  aingle  attempt  h^  r«tured   oharxx. 

towards  a  more  mtimate  isolation  with  the  Emptor;     On 

the  baniahmant  of  Archelaus  he  had  aought  to  becopie  his 

to,  and  to  get  his  fetl^er's  domuiigais  dd  a  whole,  as  had 

been  intended  in  the  second  li^iU,  tod  see^aingly  had  made 

himself  chief  accuser  of  bis  fiitlen  brother,  and  of  his  govem- 

ment^    But  the  answer  <rif  Augustus  Was  the  annexation 

of  Jadea  fb  5yria;  leating  Antij^  its  his  one  consolation,    »^  «^ 

the  thooght  th^t  ai9  h/e  was  now  the  only  Herod,  he  might 

a»ume  the  name^  as  he  seems  by  his  coins  to  have  done,  from 

this  date.  ^^  >»K«lmtoBIbeI 

•  .  ■•  .     LesloQii,  Art 

His  rektions  with  Tiberius  were  more  flattering.    By    SSS** 
countless  proofs  of  dependence  and  obedient  fidelity,  shown, 
doubtless  in  part^  as  later,  in  reports  and  espionage  on  the 
proconsuls^  snch  as   the  suspicious   and  despotic  emperor 
loved,  he  succeeded  at  last^  after  a  probation  -of  a  good  many 
yeajs^  in  gwning  grqat  favour  with ,  him.^^    To  show  his"AiitxTiiLa.«. 
^titude,  Antipas,  who  had  grown  tired  of  ^epphoris  for 
his  ca|)ital,  far  ofi*  among  the  hills  of  Galilee,  on  th?  borders 
of  his  tetrarchy,  and  among  a  proud  and  ipdependent  people, 
determined  to  build  a  new  one  on  the  Sea  of  Qennesareth, 
near  th^e  hot  springs  of  Emmaus.     It  was  the  finest  part  of 
his  territory^  alike  for  richness  of  soil,  and  beauty  of  land- 
scape.^^.   The  city  was,  of  course,  planned  in  the  Roman  *•  Antxviii.s.& 
style,  and  as,  undef  the  former  emperor,  every  third  town 
was   called  Caesarea  oc  Sebaste,  the  Greek  equivalent  of 
AugustUB,  the  new  metropolis  was   to  be  called  Tiberias. 
The  site  chosen  was  on^  of  the  most  beautjiUl  on  the  lake, 
on  a  southerly  bend  of  the  shore,  washed  on  its  eastern  side 
by  the  waTcs.^    Yet  it  was  not,  for  the  time.^  a  fortunate  one,  "  ^};«?"-«  s- 
for  the   reedy*  strand  made  it  unhealthy,  and,  ^tl^  worse,    ^;iaJii^ 
traces    of    an  old   burial-place,  ivere   jfound  as  the. streets 
were  being  laid  out — a  discovery  which  at  once  brought 
fonvai::d  the  Rabbis  with  entreaties  that  the  spot  might  be 
abandoned,   as  thus    at  onw   unclean  and  unholy.     But 
Herod  paid  no  attention   to. the  clamour,  and,  as  soon  as 
some  streets,  were  ready,  filled  the  b^^s^  with,  whatever 
strangers  ifv^ere  willing  to  tafce  them.    Erelongy  however^  he 
had  to  tiae  force  to  get  inhabitants,  for  no  strict  Jew  woul^ 
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«tejcx.  settle  of  his  own  accord  in  a  place  known  to  be  polluted* 
He  was  even  driven  to  give  slaves  and  beggars  building 
and  garden  ground,  and  to  raise  houses  for  them,  and  grant 
them  special  privileges,  before  he  got  his  capital  peopled. 
But  a  prejudice  clung  to  it,  which,  even  in  after  years,  made 
all  unclean  for  seven  days  after  visiting  it,  and  required 

Antxttttis.  rites  of  purification  before  the  dei&lement  could  be  removed.^* 
Tiberias  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,^  and  there 
is  no  trace  of  Jesus  having  ever  entered  it.     Biit^  in  spite  of 
all  opposition,  Herod  transferred  his  residence  to  it  from 
Sepphoris,  and  lavishly  decorated  his  palace,  to  the  grief  of 
the  people,  with  heathen  ornaments.     The  fa5ade,  which  was 
adorned  by  sculptures  of  animals,  was  especially  offensive 
to  the  Rabbis.     The  interior  was  furnished  with  almost 
imperial    splendour,  and   it  was  long  reported  how  the 
ceilings  were  ^ded,  and  what  wonderfiil  candteldbra  and 
furniture  of  precious  metal  dazzled  the  eyes.  When  the  palace 
and  castle  were  stormed  by  the  people,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
final  war^  lustres  of  Corinthian  brass,  splendid  tables,  and 
whole  table-services   of  solid  silver,  were  carried    off   aa 
plunder. ^^     Close  to  this   castle-palace,  to  the  additional 
horror  of  the  Jews,  lie  built  an  amiphitheatre,  still  to  be 
traced,  spacious  enough  for  the  greatest  assemblies,  ^^    The 
city  was  adorned,  besides,  with  Grecian  colonnades  and  marble 
statues,^®  and,  even  at  this  day,  ruins  of  fine  buildings  strew 
the  beach — ^granite  columns  and  tlbcks  of  costly  marble, 
porphyry,  and  syenite,  the  wreck  of  the  splendid  villas  of  the 
great  ones  of  Herod's  day,  when  no  heathen  luxuiy  had  been 
wanting.^* 

Still,  with  all  this  Roman  magnificence,  the  Jews  were 
not  quite  forgotten.  A  synagogue  large  enough  for  tKe 
greatest  congregation,  was  buUt,  apparently  by  iterod,  in 
the  spacious  hall  of  which,  two  generations  later,  the  wild 
revolutionary  gatherings  of  the  Galilseans  were  held  during 
the  great  war  with  Rome.  The  archives  of  the  province 
were  transiferred,  with  the  seat  of  government,  to  Tiberias, 
and  a  castle  in  whose  arsenals  arms  were  stored  for  70,000 

ABtxTffl.7.j.  men,  was  built  for  the  garrison.*^    For  the  next  fifty  yeaj^, 
Hberias  was  the  undisputed  capital  of  Galilee,  and,  Cs&sax^a 
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he  finest  city  of  Palestine.  Its  building  was  the  ohapjol 
b  of  local  curiosity. and  interest  in  the  north,  for 
ird  after  Jesus  had  reached  His  majority,  for  it 
biitween  A.D.  16  and  19,  and  was  ready  for  inha- 
latest^  by  the  year  22,  and  it  lay  only  fifteen  or 
iles  from  Nazareth.  Sepphoris  was  henceforth, 
lays,  only  the  second  town  of  the  province. 
as  a  surpassing  interest  as  the  special  scene  of  the 
Jesus,  and  the  district  in  which  He  spent  nearly 
It  was  through  its  cities  and  villages  thiat  He  is 
have  passed,  once  and  again,  teaching  and  preach^ 
;  was  in  Galilee  that  He  had  most  popular  support.  «  Matt  i.  n  ? 
>mething  of  a  land  whose  air  He  thus  breathed  so 
igst  whose  people  He  was  wont  to  mingle,  and 
^est  characteristics  He  must  have  been  affected, 
onsciously,  is  essential  to  a  vivid  realization  of 

mice  lay  wholly  inland,  with  Phenicia  as  its 
id  partly  its  northern  neighbour,  the  small  state 
reaching,  from  where  Phenicia  ended,  to  the  Sea 
on  the  north-eastern  border.  Th6  Jordan  marked 
imit,  audPecapolis^  with  the  territory  of  Samaria, 
southern  border.  Its  whole  extent  was  incon- 
^^  it  measured  little  more  than  seven-and-twenty 
east  to  west,  and  five^and-twenty  from  north  to 
whole  area  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  of «  vaAt^B  Dibei 
re,  one  of  the  smallest  of  our  Englii^  counties.**  ^^^ 

ries  varied,  indeed,  at  different  times,  but,  at  the 
'^as  rather  like  a  moderate  county  than  a  province, 
d  includes  Ceasarea  Philipjn,  twelve  and  a  half 
I  of  the  Sea  of  Merom,  in  it,*  which  would  bring"  Kenbuwff.iA 
with  the  precipitous  mountain  bed  of  the  swift  i^^afi 
tiere  that  river  turns  westward,  at  a  right  angle  to 
course,  and  rushes  straight  to  the  ocean.  In 
ly,  however,  Gse^area  Philippi  seems  to  have 
)  the  dpminions  of  Philip,  rather  than  those  of 
id  this  was  the  case,  also,  with  the  neighbouring 
LJlatha,  though  both  form  the  natural  boundary 
Isean  region. 
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Under  these  steep  northern  slopes  extends  a  mai^hy  plidn, 
overgrown  with  tall  reeds  and  swamp  grass,  and  left  unin- 
habited, from  its  pestilential  air.  South  of  this  the  waters 
gatlier  to  form  Lake  Merom,  or  el  Huleh,  overgrown  with 
thick  reeds,  through  which  the  Jordan  slowly  makes  its  way. 
The  people  of  Galilee  came  to  this  district  at  all,  only  to 
hunt  the  wild  boar  and  the  buffalo,  \^ich  roamed  through 
the  reed  beds,  in  troops.  It  was  shunned^  on  account  of  the 
robbers  and  fugitives,  who  were  wont  to  hide  among  its 
inaccessible  morasses,  and  reed  forests.  Population  recom** 
miences  only  when  this  region  is  passed,  ipcreasing  as  the 
point  is  reached  where  the  caravan  roieui  between  Damascus 
and  Acre  ferosses  the  Jordan,  near  the  spot  now  called 
Jacob's  bridge,  and  stretches  southward  towards  Tiberias. 

The  Sea  of  Tiberias,  on  which  tliat  city  stiood,  was  rightly 
called  the  Eye  of  Galilee.  lii  the  day^  of  Christ,  even  more 
than  now,  all  the  splendour  of  nature  in  southern  lands 
was  poured  on  its  shores.  Culture,  which  left  no  spot 
unproductive,  encircled  the  blue  waters,  even  yet  so 
enchanting  a  contrast  to  the  yellow-  chalk  hills  that  mostly 
fringe  them*  The  western  shore  is  still  bright  with  many- 
coloured  vegetation,  while,  on  the  east,Hhe  steep  hills  that 
sink  to  the  water's  edge  are  bare  and  gloomy  volcanic  rocks. 
The  richest  spot  on  the  lake  is  the  plMn  df  Gennesareth, 
where,  in  our  Lord's  ddy,  all  the  i&iiits  of  Palestine  abounded. 
Ev€?n  the  hiUs  were  then  covered  with  tire^s.  Cypresses, 
oaks,  ahnonds,  firs,  fig^,  cedars,  citrons,  olives,  myrtles, 
palms,  and  balsams,  are  enumerated  by  a  contemporary  oiF 
••Book of  Jesus**  as  adorning  the  valleys  or  hills.  The  now  bare 
ttBdi.  jad.1.  landscape  Was  then  a  splendid  gardeb.*'  Oleander  bushes, 
^^  Ivith  flowers  of  the  loveliest  colours,  figs,  vines,  grairi-fieids, 

and  soft  meadows  fringed  the  banks,  and,  while  fruit-trees 
arid  olives  covered  the  hills,  the  shores  were  dotted  with 
»  Ben.  jmL   I.  wavinff  palmsi^ 

The  lake  is  shaped  almost  like  a  pear^  the  broad  end 
towards  the  north.  Its  greatest  width  is  six  and  three- 
quarter  miles,  and  its  extreme  length  twelve  and  a  quarter. 
In  Christ^s  day,  the  western  shore  was  thickly  dotted  with 
towns  and  villages,  which  the  Gospels  'vrill,  hereafter,  bring 
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repeatedly  before  us.    The  eastern  side  has  always  been  less   qmap.xx. 
populous,  but  even  it  had  towns  at  every  opening  of  the 
dark  basaltic  hills,  the  outworks  of  the  Gaulonitish  range, 
irhich  press  close  to  the  water's  edge. 

East  of  the  Jordan,  and  half-way  down  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Lake,  a  strip  of  upland  plateau,  about  four  miles  in 
width,  and  thirteen  long,   was  included  in  Galilee,  but  it 
was  of  little  value.     South-west  of  the  Lake,  between  the 
northern  uplands  and  the  range  of  Carmel,  stretdied  out 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,   the  market  of  Galilee.     Beyond 
other  parts  of  the  province,  this  great  plain  was  crowded 
with  life,  and  covered  with  fruitful  fields,  vineyards,  and 
orchards,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord.     Jewish  writers  are 
never  tired  of  praising  Galilee  as  a  whole.      Its  climate, 
they  said,  was  a  well-nigh  perpetual  spring,  its  soil  the 
most   fertile   in  Palestine, ^^  its  firuits  renowned  for  their  r  Eittw^.o^- 
sweetness.^      For  sixteen   miles    roimd    Sepphoris,    and,    «4o. 
therefore,  roimd  Nazareth,  its  near  neighbour,  the  land,  it    «»^i«^ '  s^ 
was  boasted,  flowed  with  milk  and  honey.^^     The  whole    ^^' 
province,  in  fact,  was,  and  is,  even  still,  full  of  verdure,  and    i«^ 
rich  in  shade   and  pleasantness,  the  true  country  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  and  of  the  lays  of  the .  well-beloved.*^    It »  b«mb^  ^e 
was  in  a  region  where   rich  woods  crowned  the  higher    JSiiSi** 
hills  and  mountains;    where  the  uplands,   gentle  slopes,     &;?J;Siii. 
and    broader   valleys,   were    rich   in   pastures,  cultivated    *"*■ 
fields,  vineyards,  olive  groves,  and  orchards,  and  the  palm 
groves  of   whose    warmer    parts  were    praised    even   by 
foreigners,*^  that  Jesus  spent  His  life.  «  •nwi.HktT.c 

The  main  products  of  this  delightful  province,  in  the  daj^  of 
Christ,  were  the  fish  of  Gennesareth,  and  the  wheat,  wine,  and 
olive  oil,  which  the  whole  land  yielded  so  richly.     Gischala, 
a  town  in  northern  Galilee,  owed  its  name  to  the  "fat  soir'*^  n  Jm^ 
of  its  district,  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  part  of  which    STSi^^ 
Nazareth  looked  down,  was  famous  for  its  heavy  crops  of   j;?y;i^JJ5^ 
wheat      Jesus,  indeed,  lived  in  the  centre  of  a  part  famous    IjStSSi 
for  its  grain  and  oil.    Farmers,  and  grape,  and  olive  growers    S2kf  **  ^ 
formed  the  richer  classes  around  Him,  and  He  was  familiar 
with  noisy  market  days,  when  buyers  came  from  all  parts 
to  the  towns  and  villages,  to  trade  for  the  teeming  rural 
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i.  Magdala,  on  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  drove  a 
jhing  trade  in  doves,  for  the  sacrifices ;  no  fewer  than 
hundred  shops,  it  is  said,  being  devoted  to  their  sale.** 
were  indigo  planters  also  in  its  neighbourhood,  then,  as 
Woollen  clothmaking  and  dyeing  throve  in  it,  for  it 
ghty  clothmakers,  and  a  part  of  the  town  was  known 
X  of  the  dyers.^  Arbela,  not  far  off,  beside  the  hill 
was  no  less  noted  for  its  clothmaking."  Flax  was 
I  widely,  and  woven  by  women  into  the  finest  kinds  of 
^^  Kefr  Hananiah — ^the  village  of  Hananiah — ^in  the 
I  of  Galilee,^  was  the  pottery  district  of  the  province, 
as  famous  for  its  earthenware,  and  e^ecially  for  its 
Dr  olive  oil,  which  were  necessarily  in  great  demand 
rich  an  oil  country, 

Lt  in  fi:*om  the  sea-coast,  as  the  Jewish  territory  had 
n  all  ages,  the  Galilsean  looked  down  from  his  hills, 
ds  the  sea,  on  the  home  of  another  and  a  very  different 
The  glittering  white  sand  on  the  shore,  and  the  smoking 
eys  of  the  glass  manufactories  rising  from  many 
;  the  dingy  buildings  of  Tyre,  a  contrast  to  the  white 
of  his  own  mountain  home,  and  a  sign  of  the  busy 
ries,  the  weaving,  dyeing,  and  much  else  which  there 
hed;  the  ceaseless  traffic,  both  by  sea  and  land,  to 
om  this  great  centre  of  commerce,  reminded  him  that 
^brew  world  ended  with  his  hills,  and  that  on  the  sea- 
plain  beneath  them  that  of  the  Gneco-Phoenician  race 
.  Yet,  there  were  many  cities,  and  market  towns,  and 
is,  in  his  own  hills  and  valleys — Gischala  on  the 
;rn  slopes  of  the  4,000  feet  high  Djebel  Djermak,  and 
on  the  southern ;  Sepphoris  crowning  its  hill  of  900 
the  strong  hill  fortress  of  Jotapata,  overlooking  the 
^{  Battauf  on  the  north  side  of  the  Nazareth  ridge; 
Dana  of  Galilee  on  its  northern  edge,  and  Rimmon  on  its 
im.  All  these,  or  the  heights  under  which  they  nestled, 
very-day  sights  of  Jesus  from  the  round  summit  behind 
m  highland  Nazareth,  and  they  were  only  a  few  that 
be  named.  Looking  south,  over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
further  edge  lay  Legio,  the  old  Megiddo,  where  the 
dng  Josiah  fell  in  battle,*^  amidst  such  slaughter  and 
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lamentation,  ihat  Zechariah,   more  than  a  hundred  years   ohap.xx. 
later,  could  find  no  better  picture  of  "the  land  mourning, 
every  family*  apart,''  than  the  "  mourning  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddon;"^  and  that  even  the  Apocalypse  places   the  ■•  z«a-  i*  m. 
great  final  conflict,  in  Armageddon, — ^the  Hill  erf  Megiddo,^  *•  *i^?^t» 
The  windings  g£  the  torrent  Eishon  carried  with  it  the    bSy.i6.i«. 
memories  of  another  great  historical  battle,  when  the  host 
of  Sisera,  thrown  helpless  by  a  sudden  flood,  perished  before 
Barak  and  Deborah.*^     In  the  east  of  the  plain  rose,  on  «  judges  ^i*. 
its  slope,  the  pleasant  Jezreel^*^  once  Ahab's  capital,  where  « 429  feet  ab^* 
Naboth  had  his  vineyard,  and  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of 
the  haughty  JezebeL    Clustered  round  a  spur  of  the  hills 
of  Gilboa^  whidi  rose  1,800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  half- 
way between  Jeaareel  and  Tabor,  lay,  on  the  difierent  sides, 
the  village  of  Sunem,  where  Elisha  lived  with  the  Shunam- 
mite  widow,^  and  the  birthplace  of  Abishag,  the  fairest^  3Kinri4.a 
maiden  in  the  kingdom  of  David — ^Nain,  where  the  young 
man  was  one  day  to  rise  up  again,  alive,  from  his  bier — and 
Endor — "  the  fountain  of  the  people  round  " — ^where  Saul 
gaw  the  shade  of  Samuel.     Close  to  the  hill,  on  its  southern 
side,  bubbling  up  In  a  hollow  of  the  rock,  was  the  Spring  of 
Trembling,**  where   Gideon's  test  sent  away  all  but  tlie**^!^^^^ 
Mout-hearted  three  hundred  who  won  the  great  "day  of    ^-^wnbie. 
Midian,"^  the  prophetic  prototype  of  the  triumph  of  the**i»^^»- 
"  Prince  of  Peace."    On  the  south  side  of  the  ravine  down 
which  the  spring  flowed,  rose  the  hills  of  Gilboa,*^  where  "^^/SJ*^ 
Saul  and  his  three  sons  fell  in  battle.*^    Where  the  rocky  „  ^r^zh9. 
gorge,  sinking  steeply,  opens  a  few  miles  beyond,  to  the  east^    ^ 
into  a  pleasant  mountain  valley,  watered  by  Harod,  now 
swollen  to  a  brook,  lay  the  town  of  Bethshean  or  Scytho- 
polia,  to  the  walls  <rf  which  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  of  his 
three  sons,  Jonathan  tmong  them,  were  hung  up  in  triumph 
by  the  victorious  Philistines. 

The  view  from  <iie  Nazareth  hills  swept  over  all  this  land- 
scape, but  it  embraced  much  more.  Josephus  says  that 
there  were  two  hundred  and  forty  towns  and  villages  in 
Galilee,  and  fifteen  fortresses.^  Tabor,  Sepphoris,  and  Jota* 
pQta,  were  among  them,  in  Christ's  own  district,  and  Safed 
and  CflBsarea  PhUippi  within  the  sweep  of  His  view,     gt 
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J  of  towns,  viUageef,  and  famiTiouses  on  the 
l-8ide8.^  Not  a  sf)ot  of  ground  was  left  idle,^ 
lUte  division  of  the  soil,  from  the  dense  popula- 
ised  the  plough  often  to  give  way  to  the  dpade.^^ 
was  turned  into  fields,  as  more  profitable  than 
tiflocks,  which  were  left  to  graze  the  mountains 
d  the  barren  hills  of  Judea.^^  The  rich  dark 
aelon  bore  magnificetit  Indian  com  and  wheat, 
slopes  on  its  sides  were  noted  for  their  wine,  and 
Id  of  their  olive  gardens  and  vineyards.*^  The 
their  hyperbolical  way,  say  that  one  waded 
lilee.  "  It  never  sufiers  from  want  of  people," 
IS,  "  for  its  soil  is  rich,  with  trees  of  all  kinds  on 
irpassing  fertility  yields  a  splendid  return  to  the 
e  ground  is  worked  with  the  greatest  skill,  and 
jft  idle.  The  ease  with  which  life  is  supported 
'^er,  has  overspread  it  with  towns  and  Well-peopled 
ly  of  thein  strongly  fortified.  The  smallest  haa 
thousand  inhabitants."^^  The  ease  with  which 
^ied  100,000  Galilaean  troops  seems  to  indicate  a 
)f,  perhaps,  two  millions,^  and  die  general  pros- 
►wn  in  the  readiness  with  which  Herod  raised  a 
ribution  of  100  talents  in  Galilee,  as  compared 

ires  in  the  Gospels  support  this  description, 
the  Scene  is  fuU  of  life.  Busy  labour  enlivens 
I,  or  ploughs  the  field,  or  digs  thegBtrden.^  In  the 
iing  is  going  on  vigorously :  the  extra  miUstone 
^side  the  mill :  the  barns  are  filled  and  new  ones 
built :  vineyards  stretch  along  the  terraced  hill- 
utside  the  town  areieen  the  whitewashed  stones 
teries.^^  On  the  roads,  and  beside  the  hedges,  the 
ipple  await  the  gifts  of  passers,  by :  labourers  are 
in  the  m^arket-places,  and  the  ferm  servant  wends 
in  the  evening  with  his  plough  i  ike  isongs  and 
jhfrJiearted  youth  on  the  village  green,  are  heard 
Lhce :  the  children  play  and  strive  in  open  places 
IS :  visitors  knock  at  closed  doors  even  late  in. 
and  the  drunken  upper  servant  storms  at  and 
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maltreats  the  maids.*^    From  morning  to  night  the  hum  of  ohap.xx. 
many-coloured  lusty  life  everywhere  rises:  the  busy  crowds"  ^Jo:f* 
have  no  time  to  think  about  higher  things.     One  has  bought    i5?m"*  ^* 
a  field  and  must  go  to  see  it,  another  has  to  prove  a  new    LukeiaJs*. 
yoke  of  oxen,  and  a  third  has  some  other  business — a  feast, 
a  marriage,  or  a  funeral.*®    To  use  our  Lord's  words,  they  •  lbiwkw. 
ate,  they  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they  planted,  they 
builded,  they  married  wives  and  were  given  in  marriage,**-  LukeiT.». 
as  fuU  of  the  world  m  its  ambitions,  cares,  labours  and    g^»^ 
pleasures,  as  if  the  little  moment  of  their  lives  were  to  last    ^^"• 
for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  GALIL^JANS  AKD  THE  BORDER  LANDS. 

CHAP.  XXL  r^  ALILEE  got  its  name*  as  the  circle  or  region  of  the  hea^ 
"^  VT  then  nations,  and  hence,  to  the  southern  Jews  of  Isaiah's 
days,  it  was  "  the  heathen  country."  It  included  the  districts 
assigned  to  Asher,  Naphtali,  Zebulon,  and  Issachar.  But 
these  tribes  never  obtained  entire  possession  of  their  ter- 
ritories, and  contented  themselves  with  settling  among  the 
Canaanite  population,  whom  they,  in  some  cases,  made  tribu- 
tary,— ^the  Jewish  colonies  remaining  centres  of  Judaism 
in  places  which  retained  their  old  heathen  names.  Kedesh  in 
Naphtali,  near  Lake  Merom,  the  birthplace  of  Barak,  with 
twenty  small  cities  lying  round  it,  was,  originally,  "  the  land 

MtL2fK7;  21.  of  GaUlcc  "  lu  Joshua's  time,  and  in  the  days  of  the  kings,  ^ 

"*~'  from  the  population  mainly  belonging  to  the  neighbouring 

Phenicia,  but  the  mixed  character  of  the  people,  which  was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  Galilee  being  a  border-land, 
extended  the  name,  in  the  end,  to  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
vince. Even  in  Solomon's  time  the  population  was  mixed. 
The  hilly  district,  called  Cabul — "  dry,  sandy,  unfruitful  *' 
— ^which  he  gave  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  as  a  niggardly 
return  for  service  rendered  in  the  building  of  the  Temple, 
tiKingi«.ii.  contained  twenty  towns,^  inhabited  chiefly  by  Phenicians, 
but  was  so  worthless  that  Hiram,  in  contemptuous  ridicule, 
playing  on  the  name  of  the  district,  called  it,  in  Phenician, 
Chabalon* — "  good  for  nothing."  The  separation  from  the 
House  of  David,  and  from  Jerusalem,  under  the  king  of 
Israel,*  and  the  Assyrian  captivity  at  a  later  date,  further 
affacted  the  northern  population.  To  the  prophet  Isaiah 
they  were  the  people  "  that  walked  in  darkness  and  dwelt 

•  i«k]i».i.     in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,"^  alike  from  their  separa- 
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tion  firom  Jerusalem,  their  living  among  the  heathen,  and  ohartxl 
their  national  calamities,  though  he  anticipates  a  bright 
future  for  them  in  the  light  of  the  Messialu    After  the  exile 
two  great  changes  took  place.    Jewish  colonists  gradually 
spread  over  the  land  once  more,  and  the  name  Galilee  was 
extended  to  the  whole  north  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,  so 
that  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  with  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon ;  Zebulon,  with  the  southern  part  of  the  Sea  of  Gcn- 
nesareth ;  and  Naphtali,  and  Asher,  were  included  in  it.    The 
new  Jei;(ish  settlers  had  no  longer  any  political  jealousy  of 
Jerusalem,  and  once  more  frequented  the  Temple,  while  the 
fact  that  they  were  surrounded  by  heathen  races,  made 
them,  perhaps,  more  loyal  to  Judaism  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been ;  just  as  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  are 
.  more  intensely  Protestant  because  surrounded  by  Romanism. 
Still,  though  faithful,  their  land  was  "  defiled  "  by  heathen 
citizens  and  neighbours,  and  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Judea 
looked  askance  at  it  from  this  cause.^    Besides  Jews,  it  had«  ]iatiH.7t 
not  a  few  Phenicians,  Syrians,  Arabs,  and  Greeks  settled   *y^  ^^^^ 
over  it^    Carmel  had  become  almost  a  Syrian  colony,  andr  MMU.4.ii. 
Eedesh  retained  the  mixed  population  it  had  had  for  ages,^  •  ^.  jad.u. 
while  the  eastern  end  of  the  Esdraelon  valley  was  barred  to 
the  Jew  by  the  heathen  town  of  Scythopolis,^ — ^the  ancient 
Bethshean.^   Moreover,  the  great  caravan  road,  from  Damas-  •  jo^vnt^t, 
cus  to  Ptolemais,  which  ran  over  the  hills  from  Capernaum,   t-i. 
through  the  heart  of  Galilee,  brought  many  heathen  into 
the   country.  ^^     The  great  transport  of  goods  employed  »•  !!■«.<,  w- 
such    numbers   of  heathen,    as    camel    drivers,    hostlers, 
labourers,  conductors,  and  the  like,  that  the  towns  facing 
the  sea  were  little  different  from  those  of  Phenicia.     Thus 
Zebulon  is  described   as   "a  town  with  many  very  fine 
houses,  as  good  as  thosp  of  Tyre,  or  Sidon,  or  Berytus."^^»  Ben.jad.fl. 
The  places  created  or  beautified  by  the  Herods,  in  Roman 
style,  could  hardly  have  been  so  if  the  population  had  been 
strict  Jews.^^     The  attempt  to  build    heathen  cities  like  wAtitxTfli.2.1. 

,  VK  ft. 

Tiberias,  or  the  restored  Sepphoris,®  would  have  excited 
an  insurrection  in  Judea,  but  the  less  narrow  people  of 
Galilee  let  Antipas  please  his  fancy ;  nor  was  there  ever, 
apparently,  such  a  state  of  feeling  caused  by  all  his  Komaa 
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«^.  XXL  innovations  as  was  roused  by  the  amphitheatre  at  Jerusa- 
lem alone.  Separated  by  Samaria  from  the  desolate  hills 
of  Judea,  the  home  of  the  priests  and  Rabbis,  the  Galilseans 
were  less  soured  by  the  sectarian  spirit  paramount  there, 
and  less  hardened  in  Jewish  orthodoxy,  while,  in  many 
respects,  they  had  caught  the  outside  influences  round  them 
at  home.  Hence  their  Judaism  was  less  exclusive  and  nar- 
row than  that  of,  perhaps,  any  other  section  of  the  Jewish 
world. 

But  though  less  bigoted  than  their  southern  brethren, 
the  Galilsean  Jews  were  none  the  less  faithful  to  the  Law. 

■  Mukt-ss.  They  frequented  the  feasts  at  Jerusalem  in  great  numbers,^ 
and  were  true  to  their  synagogues,  and  to  the  hopes  of 
Israel.     Pharisees,  and  "doctors  of  the  Law"  were  settled 

"  Liitoi.17.  in  every  town,^*  and  their  presence  implies  an  equally  wide 
existence  of  synagogues.  In  the  south,  tradition  was  held 
in  supreme  honour,  but  in  Galilee  the  people  kept  by  the 

"  2*^«f^^      law.^^     In  Jerusalem  the  Rabbis  introduced  refinements  and 

Unchrift  IBS.  i        />i    i. 

J'' N«aMHier.i84»  changes,  but  the  Galilajans  would  not  tolerate  novelties.^* 
Our  Lord's  wide  knowledge  of  Scripture,  His  reverence  for 
the  Law,  and  His  scorn  of  tradition,  were  traits  of  His 
countrymen  as  a  race. 

Nor  did  their  forbearance,  in  the  presence  of  heathen 
fashions  and  ways  of  thought,  affect  their  morals  for  evil, 
any  more  than  their  religion.  In  many  respects  these  were 
stricter  than  those  of  Judea :  much,  for  example,  was  for- 
bidden in  Galilee,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  which  was 

"  /eo^DSiuwh  allowed  at  Jerusalem. ^^      Their  religion  was  freer,  but  it 
ilb^la''""  was  also  deeper;  they  had  less  of  the  form,  but  more  of  the 
life. 

"  Cowardice,"  says  Josephus,  "  was  never  the  fault  of 
the  Galilajans.  They  are  inured  to  war  from  their  infancy, 
nor  has  the  country  ever  been  wanting  in  great  numbers  of 
brave  men."    The  mountain  air  they  breathed  made  them 

«•  Ben.jod.m.  patriots,^®  but  their  patriotism  was  guided  by  zeal  for  their 
faith.  While  warmly  loyal  to  Herod,  in  gratitude  for  his 
subduing  the  lawless  bands  who  had  wasted  their  country, 
after  the  civil  wars, — and  quiet  and  well-disposed  to  Antipas, 
during  the  forty-three  years  of  his  reign,  they  were  none  the 
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less  fixed  in  their  abhorrence  of  Rome,  the  heathen  tyrant  qHAP.xrt 
of  their  race.     In  revolt  after  revolt  they  were  the  first  to 
breast  the  Roman  armies,  and  they  were  the  last  to  defend 
the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  stone  by  stone,  like  worthy  sons  of 
those  ancestors  who  "jeopardised  their  lives  unto  the  death 
in  the  high  places  of  the  field."  ^^    There  were  families  like  «•  jud«o««.i8. 
that  of  the  Zealot,  Hessekiah,  and  Jndas,  the  GaiilsBan,  in 
whom  the  hatred  of  Rome  was  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  and  which,  in  each  generation,  furnished 
martyrs  to  the  national  cause.^      A  hundred   and  fifty  i.  ABt.xx.5.t: 
thousand  of  the  youth  of  Galilee  fell  in  the  last  struggle  with    Blu.jSd.iL 
Rome,  and  few  narratives  are  more  stirring  than  the  defence 
of  the  Galilaean  fortresses,  one  after  another,  in  the  face  of 
all  odds.    Even  Titus  appealed  to  the  magnificent  heroidm  of 
these  defenders  of  their  fi^eedom  and  their  country,  to  rouse 
the  ardour  of  his  own  army.^^      Nor  was  their  devotion  to  «  Ben.  jud.ni. 
their  leaders  less  admirable.     Josephus  boasts  of  the  hearti- 
ness and  trust  the  Galilseans  reposed  in  him.     Though  their 
towns  were  destroyed  in  the  war,  and  their  wives  and  children 
carried  ofi^,  they  were  more  concerned  for  the  safety  of  their 
general  than  for  their  own  troubles.**  «  viu.  s. 

The  Jew  of  the  south,  wraj^ed  in  self-importance,  as 
living  in  or  near  the  holy  city,  amidst  the  schools  of  the 
Rabbis,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple,  and  full  of 
religious  pride  in  his  assumed  superior  knowledge  of  the 
Law,  and  greater  purity  as  a  member  of  a  community  nearly 
wholly  Jewish,  looked  down  on  his  Galilaaan  brethren. 
The  very  ground  he  trod  was  more  holy  than  the  soil  of 
Galilee,  and  the  repugnance  of  the  North  to  adopt  the 
prescriptions  of  the  Rabbis  waSj  itself,  a  ground  of  estrange- 
ment and  self-exaltation.  He  could  not  believe  that  the 
Messiah  could  come  ^  from  a  part  so  inferior,  for  **  the  Law  « joim  i.  47. 
was  to  go  forth  from  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem;"**  Jesus  found  willing  hearers  and  many  dis-«  isaiahe.a 
ciples  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Galilee,  but  He  made  little 
impression  on  Judea. 

Yet,  Galilee,  firom  the  earliest  times,  had  vindicated  its 
claims  to  honour  for  the  intellectual  vigour  of  its  people. 
Not  only  physically  and  morally,  but  even  in  mental  freshness 
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jM^.  zax  and  force,  it  waa  bef<dre  the  narrow   and  morbid  sonth, 
^'  which  had  given  itself  up  to  the  childish  trifling  of  Rab- 

,  binism.      The  earliest  poetry   of  Israel   rose  among  tlie 

GalilaBan  hills,  when  Barak  of  Naphtali  had  triumphed  over 
the  Canaanites.  The  Song  of  Songs  was  composed  in 
Galilee  by  a  poet  of  nature,  whose  heart  and  eyes  drank  in 
the  inspiration  of  the  bright  sky  and  the  opening  flowers, 
and  who  could  tell  how  the  fig-tree  put  forth  its  leaves, 
and  the  vine  sprouted,  and  the  pomegranate  opened  sit 
^»Bm»ii^Lis.blossoms.^^  Hosea,  the  prophet,  belonged  to  Issachar; 
Jonah  to  Zebulon,  Nahum  came  firom  Elkosh  in  Galilee, 
and  in  the  Gospels  a  noble  band  of  Galilaea^s  group  them- 
selves round  the  central  figure,  Peter,  the  brave  and 
tender-hearted — Jamos  and  John-— Andrew  and  Philip— 
and  Nathanael,  of  Cana,  not  to  speak  of  x>thers,  or  of  the 
women  of  Galilee,  who  honoured  themselves  by  minister- 
ing to  Christ  of  their  substance.^^  It  was  from  Galilee, 
moreover,  that  th$  family  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
heathen  emigrated  to  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  for  they  belonged 
to  Gischala,  a  GalilsBan  town,  though  tiieir  stock  originally 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

The  Talmud  sketches,  in  a  few  words,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  provinces — "The  Galileean  loves  honour, 
and  the  Jew  money/' ^^  The  Rabbis  admit  that  the 
Galilaeans,  in  their  comparative  poverty,  were  temperate, 
pure,  and  religious.  Their  fidelity  to  their  faith  was  shown 
by  their  fond  and  constant  visits  to  the  Temple,  in  spite  of 
the  hostile  Samaritan  territory  between,  and  it  was  tlirough 
their  zeal  that  the  Passover  was  celebrated  for  eight  days 
instead  of  seven.  When  Christ  appeared,  they  threw  the 
same  ardour  and  fidelity  into  His  service.  In  their  midst 
the  Saviour,  persecuted  elsewhere,  took  constant  refuge* 
They  threw  open  their  land  to  Him,  as  a  safe  shelter  from 
the  rage  of  the  Jews,  almost .  to  the  last.  He  went  forth 
from  among  them,  and  gathered  the  first-fruits  of  His 
kingdom  from  them,  and  it  was  to  a  band  of  Galilaeans  that 
He  delivered  the  commission  to  spread  the  Gospel,  after  His 
death,  through  the  world 

The  district  of  Perea,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  was  in- 
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duded,  with  Galilee^  in  the  section  ruled  over  by  Herod  <3harx» 
Antipas,  and  was  the  scene,  in  part,  of  the  ministry,  first 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  then  of  Jesus.^^  It  wa3  larger*  BeiLjBd.iu. 
than  Galilee,  extending,  north  and  south,  from  the  city  of 
Pella,  to  the  fortress  of  Machaerus — that  is,  ^m  opposite 
Scythopolis,  half-way  down  the  Dead  Sea,  and,  east  and 
west,  from  the  Jordan  to  Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Rabbath 
Ammon.  It  was,  thus,  about  seventy-five  miles  in  length,  by, 
perhaps,  thirty  in  breadth,  though  the  boundaries  seem  to 
have  varied  at  difierent  times«^^  It  was  much  less  fruitful  •  M«nke*t  bm 
than  Galilee.  "  The  greater  part  of  it,*'  says  Josephils,  "  is  a 
desert,  rough,  a^d  much  less  suitable  for  the  finer  kinds  of 
fruits  than  GalijLee.^  In  other  parts,  however,  it  has  a  moist 
soil,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits^  and  its  plains  are 
planted  with  trees  of  all  sorts,  though  the  olive,  the  vine,  and 
the  palm-tree  are  cultivated  miost  It  is  well  watei-ed  in 
these  parts  with  torrents,  which  flow  from  the  mountains, 
and  are  never  dry,  even  in  summer."  Towards  the  deserts^ 
which  hemmed  it  in  along  its  eastern  edge,  lay  the  hUl 
fortress  and  town  Gerasa,  1,800  feet  above  the  sea-leveL^^  It 
was  on  the  caravan  road  thix>ugh  the  mountains,  from 
Bozra,  a  place  of  considemble  trade;  while  its  mag- 
nific^Qt  ruins  still  show  that,  in  Christ's  day,  it  was  the 
finest  city  of  the  Decapolis.  Two  hundred  and  thirty 
pillars,  still  standinjg,  and  the  wreck  of  its  public  buildings, — 
baths,  theatres,  temples,  circus,  and  forum,  and  of  a  trium- 
phal arch,  make  it  easy  to  recall  its  former  splendour.  The 
line  of  ihe  outer  walls  can  be  easily  traced.  From  the 
triumphal  arch,  outside  the  city,  a  long  street  passes  through 
the  city  gate  to  the  forum,  still  skirted  by  fifty-seven  Ionic 
columns.  Colonnades  adorned  mile  stfter  mile  of  the  streets, 
which  crossed,  at  right  angles,  like  those  of  an  American 
town. 

It  must  have  been  a  gay,  as  well  as  a  busy  aiid  splendid, 
scene,  when  Jesus  passed  through  the  country  bn  Ilis  Perean 
journeys.^^ 

But  the  tide  of  civilized  life  has  ebbed,  arid  left 
without  an  inhabitant  for  many  centuries. 

About  twenty-five  miles  south  of  Gerasa,   and,  like  it^ 
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^^tUS^iixL  between  twenty  and  thirty  nules  east  of  the  Jordan,**  lay 

*^S2rta  Philadelphia.     It  was  the  old  capital  of  Ammon,  and  in 

^^-  -  Christ's  day,  the  southern  frontier  post  against  the  Arabs. 

3* JSiFSd'*** Though  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,^ 

'  *ii09.iisf».  {I  sheltered  itself  in  two  narrow  valleys,  each  brightened  by 

flowing  streams ;   the  upland  *■  city  of  the  waters,"  with 

hills  rising  on  all  sides  round  it.    The  main  stream,  faced 

with   a  long  stone  quay;  terraces  rising  above  it,  lined 

with  rows  of  pillars;  the  citadel,  seen  far  and  near,  on  a 

-^  height  between  the  two  valleys,  give  us  a  glimpse  of  it. 

The  old  city  which  Joab  besieged,  and  where  Uriah  fell, 

had  given  place  to  a  Roman  one.     Fine  temples,  theatres, 

and  public  and  private  buildings,  long  ruined,  were  then 

alive  with  motley  throngs,  but  the  whole  scene  has  been 

utterly  deserted,  now,  for  ages,  and  rank  vegetation  rises 

in  its  long  silent  streets,  and  in  the  courts  of  its  temples  and 

mansions. 

Hesbon,  about  fifteen  miles  nearly  south  of  Ammon,  on 
the  Roman  road  which  ran  from  Damascus,  through  Bozra 
and  Ammon, — branching  from  Hesbon,  west,  to  Jericho,  and 
south,  to  Edom,  was  the  third  and  last  frontier  town  of 
Perea.  It  lay  among  the  Pisgah  mountains,  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  amidst  brown  hills,  fretted 
with  bright  green  lines  along  the  course  of  numerous 
streamlets,  oozing  from  the  limestone  rocks.^  Its  ruins  lie 
in  great  confusion,,  and  serve  only  to  tell  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  long  since  passed  away.  In  the  valley  below,  a 
great  volume  of  water  gushing  from  the  rock,  once  filled 
the  famous  pools  of  Hesbon, — to  the  writer  of  the  Song  of 
Songs,  like  the  laughing  eyes  of  bis  beloved.**  From 
Hesbon,  the  eye  ranges  over  a  wide  table-land  of  undulating 
downs,  bright  with  flowers,  or  rough  with  prickly  shrubs, 
seamed  with  gorges  sinking  abruptly  towards  the  Jordan, 
and  noi^y  with  foaijaing  streams  which  leap  from  ledge  to 
ledge  in  their  $wift  descent,  between  banks  hidden  by  rank 
vegetation. 

Th^se  three  towns  lie  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  lofty 
plateau,  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  the  long  wall  of  the 
limestone  hills  of  Gileadand  Ammon  begins  to  sink  towards 
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the  desert.**    On  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau  itself,    ohapjch. 

nearer  the  Jordan,  and  at  the  north   of  the  district,  lay "  ^I^jZT^ 

Pella,  on  a  low  flat  hill,  only  250  feet  above  the  seaJev^l^    Bop.  n  310. 

rich  in  living  waters,  and  embosomed  in  other  higher  hills. 

Built  as  a  military  post,  by  veterans  of  Alexander's  arm  v. 

it  bore  the  pame  of  their  own  Macedonian  capital     It  was 

afterwards  famous  as  tJie  retreat  of  the  Christians  before 

the  fall  of  Jerusalem  f  among  others,  of  the  relations  of 

Christ,  the  last  of  whom  died  as  fifteenth  bishop  of  the 

local  church.*^    The  storm  of  the  great  war,**  which  wasted  "  ^ojeb.  a  k 

Pereja  on  every  side,  passed  harmlessly  by  Pella,  leaving  it »  BaTeLw.e,u 

and  the  infant  Church  imtouched.     With  what  fond  regards 

must  Jesus  have  often  looked  from  across  the  Jordan,  on  the 

spot  which  one  day  was  to  shelter  His  servants. 

North  of  Pella,  twelve  hundred  feet  ^bove  the  sea-level, 
on  the  edge  of  the  deep  cleft  through  which  the  Hieromax 
flows  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  stood  Gadara^  a  place  famous 
in  Christ's  day  for  its  hot  sulphurous  baths.  It  had  been 
rebuilt  by  Pompey,  after  having  lain  for  a  time  in  ruins, 
and  gloried  in  its  streets  paved  with  basalt,  its  colonnades 
of  Corinthian  pillars,  and  its  massive  buildings  in  Roman 
style,  amidst  which  Jesus  may  have  walked,— -for  it  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  that  He  cured  the  two 
men  possessed  with  devils.*^    Numerous    tombs  hewn   in -Matt.  an. 

1  Mark  5  L 

the  hills  around,  still  illustrate  a  striking  feature  of  the 
Gospel  narratives^ 

Gadara  and  Pella  are  both  on  the  western  side  of  the 
long  range  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead— the  old  territory  of 
Reuben  and  Gad — ^which  stretch  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Jordan  valley,  till  they  merge  in  the  Pisgah  range  at 
the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Rocky  glens  and  vallej^, 
whose  lower  slopes  are  often  terraced  for  vines;  rolling  high- 
lands, for  the  most,  part  clothed  with  forests  of  ilex,  oak, 
and  terebinth ;  open  plains  and  meadows ;  rushing  streams, 
fringed  with  rich  vegetation ;  still  justify  tlie  choice  of  the 
two  tribes.  The  limestone  hills  are  identical,  with  those  of 
western  Palestine,  but  the  abundance  of  water  makes  the 
whole  region  much  richer.  Jesus  must  often  have  wandered 
amidst  its  wheat  JBi,elds,  olive  grounds,  vineyards^  and  fig 
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OPAP.  XXL  and  pomegranate  orchards,  and  under  its  leafy  forests, — for 
He  once  and  again  visited  these  districts.  The  road 
stretches  north  from  the  ford  of  the  Jordan,  near  Jericho, 
up  the  green  Wady  Scha'ib  to  Ramoth  Gilead,  2,700  feet 
above  the  sea,  past  Djebel  Oscha,  the  hiU  of  the  prophet 
Hosea,  800  feet  higher,  to  Wady  Zerka,  the  ancient 
river  Jabbok — ^thence  to  the  heights  of  Eala'at  er  Robod, 
where  Saladin  in  after  days  built  a  castle.  Resting  here, 
Christ's  eye  would  range  over  Palestine  fyr  and  near, 
from  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea^  along  the  whole 
Jordan  valley,  the  river  gleaming  occasionally  in  its 
windings.  Part  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  would  be  before 
Him  to  the  north,  and,  to  the  west,  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  with 
Mount  Tabor,  and  the  ridge  of  Carmel  stretching  into 
the  far  distance,  and  the  wide  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Farther 
north,  He  would  see  the  hills  of  Safed,  beyond  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  far  away,  in  the  blue  haze,  the  snow-sprinkled 
peaks  of  Hermon.  From  this  point  His  road  would  lie 
through  Pella^  across  the  Jordan,  on  the  farther  side  of 
which  the  steep  gorge  of  the  Wady  Farrah  led  up  to  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  and  His  own  district. 

With  the  mountains  of  Pisgah,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  a  wild  inaccessible  region  be^ns,  counting  among  its 
peaks  Beth  Peor,  from  which  Balaam  once  blessed  Israel,  as 
it  lay  encamped  beliiw  in  the  open  meadows  opposite 
Jericho,  where  Antipas,  in  Christ's  day,  built  the  town  of 
Livias,  in  honour  of  the  Empress-mother.  Mount  Nebo, 
where  Moses  was  buried  in  an  unknown  grave,  and  the 
summit  from  which  he  surveyed  the  land  he  was  not  to 
enter,  are  in  this  range,  and  it  was  in  a  cave  in  their  secluded 
valleys  that  Jewish  tradition  believed  Jeremiah  to  have 
hidden  the  ark,  and  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple,  till  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  in  a  secrecy  known  only  to  God  and 
the  angels. 

The  Jewish  population  in  Perea  was  only  small,  the 
heathen  element  greatly  prevailing.  In  the  northern  parts, 
the  Syrian  races  were  in  the  majority ;  in  the  southern,  the 
people  were  largely  Arab. 

The  cities  were  in  most  cases  independent,  with  a  district 
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belonging  to  each  of  them,  and  thns,  though  in  the  terri-  oHAP.xxt 
tones  of  Antipas,  were  not  part  of  his  dominions.     Under 
the  name  of  the  Decapolis, — "the  ten  cities,"^ — Philadelphia,  «•  ^^Ka  (tenx 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Damascus^  Raphana,  Dio,  Pella,  Gerasa,  and    *'^^"<»*^**y>- 
Kanatha,  were  confederated,  under  direct  Romui  govern- 
ment, with  Scythopolis,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  in 
a  league  of  peace  and  war  against  native  rohber  bands  and 
the  Bedouin  hordes ;  and  this  made  them  virtually  a  distinct 
state.    Antipas,  apparently,  had  only  so  much  of  the  district 
as  did  not  belong  to  these  cities.*^  «  Hoitanaim 

Above  Perea,  in  Christ's  day,  the  Tetrarchy  of  Philip    ^""^J^"^ 
reached  to  the  slopes  of  Hermon  on  the  north,  and  away  to 
the  desert  on  the  east      It    included    the    provinces    of 
Gaulonitis,  Iturea,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Batanea. 

Gaulonitis — still  known  ap  Goldn,*^  reached  from  Caesarea  «  From  the 
Philippi,  or  Panias,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hermqn,  to  the    ^^  T^ 
Hieromax,  at  the  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  stretching  back    anexnocoes.). 

^  ft  aistrlc4 

twenty    to   thirty  miles  in  barren   uplands    of    volcanic    <^^'>- 
origin,  to  the  green  pastures  of  Batanea  op  Bashan,  the 
oasis  of  the  region,  with  the  district  of  Iturea  on  its  north 
— the  lava  plateau  of  Trachonitis^   on  its  east,  and  the  « pr^  (oa 
equally  waste  tract  of  Auranitis,  or  the  Hauran,^  on  the «« ^^thJ^*^ 
south.     Gaulonitis,    which  we  know  Jesus  to  have  visited,    '^^''^s^^ 
looked  over  towards  Galilee  from  a  range  of  bills  running 
parallel  with  the  Jordan,  north  and  south  j  a  second  and 
third  ridge  rising  behind,  in  their  highest  peaks,  to  the 
height  of  4,000  feet      Besides  OsBsarea  Philippi,   at  its 
extreme  north,  the  province  boasted  the  town  of  Bethsaida, 
rebuilt  by  Philip,  and  called  Livias,  after  the  daughter  of 
Augustus.     It  lay  in  a  green  opening  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee.     On  the  hills  overlooking  the  lake, 
towards  its  southern  end,  lay  the  town  of  Gamala,  and  in 
the  valley  at  the  south  extremity  was  Hippos,  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Decapolis. 

Iturea^ — ^north   of  Gaulonitis,  on  the  lower  slopes  of"  "'rajcJctnr,* 
Hermon — ^was  a  re^on  of  inaccessible  mountain  fastnesses,   g^3&i6.i€l 
and  intricate  defiles,  which  favoured  and  helped  to  per- 
petuate the  lawlessness  which  the  first  settlers  may  have 
derived  from  their  Arab  ancestor.     In  the  south  it  has  a 
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oHAPjon.  rich  soil,  watered  by  numerous  streams  from  Hermon,  but 

the  north  is  a  wild  region  of  jagged  rocks,  heaped  up  in 

uttermost  confusion,  or  yawning  in  rents  and  chasms.     The 

Itureans^  fonder  of  plunder  than  industry,  had,  till  Herod 

tamed  them,  an  evil  name,  as  mere  robbers,  issuing  from  their 

savage    retreats  to  prey  upon  the  caravans  passing  from 

Damascus  to   the   Sea,      "The  hills,"  says  Strabo,    "are 

inhabited  by  Itureans  and  Arabs,  who  are  mere  hordes  of 

robbers ;  the  plains  by  a  farming  population,  who  are  con- 

«  sg*5^*  stantly  plundered  by  the  hill  people,^  and  thus  always  need 

<»  g^Mipj*.  help  from  outside.*^     Gathering  in  the  recesses  of  Lebanon 

Pha^SS^    ^^^  Hermon,  the  mountain  banditti  organized  raids  as  far  as 

"^•"**       Sidon  and  Berjrtus  on  the  coast,  and  to  the  gates  of  Damascus 

on  the  east     Famous  as  archers  and  bold  riders,  they  were 

largely  enrolled  in  the  Roman  army,  in  which  their  skill 

became  proverbial;   but  the  legions,  nevertheless,  looked 

askance  at  them  as  the  worst  set  in  the  service.     Their 

boundaries  varied,  like  their  fortune  in  war,  and  hence  are 

•  mepwv»      Seldom  described  alike.*^ 

iiSkeji  Bib«i  Trachonitis  was  the  name  given  to  the  district  east  and 
south  of  Iturea^  though  the  two  seem,  at  times,  to  be 
interchangeable  names  for  nearly  the  same  region.     Iturea 

•  Bt»ix^xTi.«.  often  embraces  the  tract  usually  known  as  Trachonitis,^^ 

the  "Argob,"  or  "Stony,"  of  the  Bible,  Trachonitis  being 
apparently  a  mere  translation  of  this  older  name.  It  was 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Og,  conquered  by  the  Israelites 
before  they  entered  Canaan,  and  was  assigned  to  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  It  is  about  twenty-two  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  fourteen  from  east  to  west,  and  marks  the 
focus  of  ancient  volcanic  energy  in  the  district  It  is  a  vast 
ocean  of  basalt,  cracked  and  rent  into  innumerable  fissures 
in  cooling,  and  offering  in  its  countless  chasms  an  almost 
impenetrable  shelter  to  whole  armies.  "  In  its  rough,  and 
almost  inaccessible  rocks,"  says  Strabo,  "are  hidden  spaces 
from  which  a  thousand  men  could  assemble  for  a  foray 

•  Aai*^.  10.1.  against  the   merchants  of  Damascus.^     The  chief  town, 

Kanatha,  on  the  caravan  route,  belonged  to  the  Decapolis, 
and  was  protected  from  the  robber  population  around  by 
strong  Roman  fortifications.    As  a  whole,  it  was  a  terribly 
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wild    region.      "The    inhabitants    of    the    country,"  says  chaf.iwa 
Josephus,^^  "live  in  a  mad  way,  and  pillage  the    district" Aati^t.!. 
of  the  Damascenes,  their  rulers  at  times  sharing  the  plunder. 
It  is  hard  to  restrain  them,  for  robbery  has  long  been  their 
profession,  and  they  have  no  other  way  of  living,  for  they  v 

have  neither  any  city  of  their  own,  nor  any  lands,  but  only 
some  holes  or  dens  of  the  earth,  where  they  and  their  cattle 
live  together.  They  contrive,  however,  to  secure  water,  and 
store  com  in  granaries,  and  are  able  to  make  a  great 
resistance  by  sudden  sallies,  for  the  entrances  of  their  caves 
are  so  narrow,  that  only  one  person  can  enter  at  a  time,  , 

though  they  are  incredibly  large  within.  The  ground  over 
their  habitations  is  not  very  high,  but  rather  a  plain,  while 
the  rocks  are  very  difficult  of  entrance  without  a  guide.** 
Herod  did  his  utmost  against  them,  but  his  success  was  only 
passing,^^  till  at  last  he  settled  several  military  colonies  in*  Aiitx?L«t.it  ^ 
the  district,  and  by  their  incessant  patrols  managed  to  keep 
the  robbers  in  check.^  «  i>«i.puiid 

South  of  this  fierce  and  lawless  region  lay  Auranitis,  now  ist^  isi 
known  as  the  Hauran,  a  high  plateau  of  treeless  downs,  of 
the  richest  soil,  stretching  from  Gilead  to  the  Desert,  and 
from  the  Ledja  to  the  uplands  of  Moab  on  the  south.  Not 
a  stone  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  great  caravans  of  well-fed 
camels,  laden  with  com  and  barley,  constantly  met  with  on 
the  way  to  Damascus/*  show  what  it  must  have  been  in  the  ••  m.  joail 

J  '  18.  1— «. 

days  of  Christ     Even  yet,   however,  no   one  can  travel    ^<^«^"-^  >^\ 
through  it  safely,  unarmed,  and  the  fellahin,  except  close  ! 

to  towns,  have  to  plough  and  sow  with  a  musket  slung  at  ; 

their  back.  It  is  the  granary  of  Damascus,  and  the 
ruins  of  numerous    towns,    all    of    basalt,    even   to   the  / 

doors  of  the  houses,  show  that  the  population  must  have  i 

been  great. 

Batanea,  the  ancient  Bashan,  was  a  mountainous  district 
of  the  richest  type,  aboimding  in  forests  of  evergreen  oaks^ 
and  extremely  rich  in  its  soil.  The  hills,  which,  in  some 
cases,  reach  a  height  of  6,000  feet,  and  the  cattle  which  fed 
in  the  rich  meadows,  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Desolate  now,  it  was  densely  peopled  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  as  the  ruins  of  towns  and  cities  of  basalt,  thickly 
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oHAP.  XXL  strewn  over  its  surface,  and  still  almost  as  perfect  as  when 
they  were  built,  strikingly  prove. 

In  the  lifetime  of  Christ,  a  large  Jewish  population  lived 
in  all  these  districts,  in  the  midst  of  much  larger  numbers  of 

«  vitmei.  Syrians,  Arabs,  Greeks,  and  Phenicians,'^  imder  the  rule  of 
4°BdL  ju"*  Philip,  the  son  of  Herod  and  of  Cleopatra  of  Jerusalem.  He 
was  between  Archelaus  and  Antipas  in  age,  and  had  been 
educated  with  them  in  Rome,  but  kept  entirely  aloof  from 
family  intrigues,  and  was  true-hearted  enough  to  plead  the 
cause  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus.  The  best  of  Herod's 
sons,  he  retained  not  only  the  good-will  of  his  family,  but 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Jews  espe- 
cially honoured  him  as  no  son  of  a  Samaritan,  but  sprung 
from  a  daughter  of  Zion.  During  a  reign  of  thirty-seven 
years,  he  was  no  less  gentle  to  his  subjects  than  peaceful 
towards  his  neighbours.  "  He  showed  himself,"  says  Jose- 
phus,  *'  moderate  and  quiet  in  his  life  and  government.  He 
constantly  lived  in  the  country  subject  to  him,  and  used  to 
travel  through  it,  continually,  to  administer  justice;  his 
official  seat — the  sella  curulis — accompanjdng  him  every- 
where; always  ready  to  be  set  down  in  the  market  place,  or 
the  road,  to  hear  complaints,  without  any  one  suffering  from 

-  AntsftfLifli  delay. "^^  His  court  was  formed  by  only  a  few  friends,  whom 
he  seldom  changed,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  in  his  care 
for  his  people  he  levied  almost  fewer  taxes  than  he  needed. 
Modest  in  his  ambitions,  he  cared  more  for  the  peaceful 
triumph  of  discovering  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  than  for 

«  Antxvam?.  noisy  fame.^^  The  neighbourhood  of  the  romantic  city  he 
built  on  the  edge  of  Hermon  was  the  scene  of  the  Trans- 
figuration ;  but  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  though  it 
is  a  noble  tribute  to  him  that  Jesus  once  and  again  took  refuge 
in  his  territories,  from  the  craft  of  His  own  ruler,  Antipas, 
and  the  hate  of  the  Galila^an  Pharisees.  He  married  his  niece 
Salome,  daughter  of  Herod-Philip,  his  uncrowned  brother, 
and  of  the  too  well-known  Herodias.  His  reign  continued 
through  the  whole  life  of  our  Lord,  and  he  died  childless,  at 
last,  a  year  or  so  after  the  Crucifixion,  in  Bethsaida,  or 
Livias,  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  was  laid  in  a  tomb  which 
he  himself  had  built  as  his  final  resting-place. 
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On  the  southern  side  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  ohakxx!  ^ 
country  rises  again  into  rounded  hills,  which  extend  from 
the  great  coast  plain,  across  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Jordan, 
till  they  sink  away  in  the  east,  while  towards  the  south  they 
end  only  in  the  wilderness  of  el  Tih,  or  the  Wanderings. 
The  northern  part  of  these  hills,  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
was  the  land  of  the  Samaritans.  Their  country  began  at 
En  Gannim — the  fountain  of  gardens — at  the  south  end  of 
Esdraelon,  and  ended,  in  the  south,  at  the  mountain  pass  of 
Akrabbi— or,  the  "  Scorpions,"  north  of  Shiloh.  The  whole 
region  is  a  network  of  countless  valleys  running  in  every 
direction,  but  mainly  east  and  west 

In  these  valleys  lived  the  descendants  of  the  Assyrian 
tribes,  whom  Esarhaddon  had  sent  to  fill  the  room  left  by 
the  ten  tribes  whom  he  had  carried  away,  and  the  children 
of  such  of  the  ten  tribes  themselves  as  escaped  deportation, 
or  had  found  their  way  back,  and  of  Jews  who  had  fled 
thither  from  time  to  time,  from  any  cause,  from  Judea.  The 
growth  of  the  new  Jewish  kingdom  on  the  south  had 
encroached  greatly  on  the  Samaritan  territory,  but  it  was 
still  a  desirable  land,  and  far  more  fruitful  than  Judea 
itself. 

The  soft  limestone  or  chalky  hiUs  of  Samaria,  unlike  those 
farther  south,  are  not  without  many  springs.  Fertile  bot- 
toms of  black  earth  are  not  infrequent,  and  rich  fields, 
gardens,  and  orchards,  alternate  in  the  valleys,  while  vine- 
yards and  trees  of  dificrent  kinds  spread  up  the  slopes,  and 
woods  of  olives  and  walnuts  crown  the  soft  outline  of  many 
of  the  hills.  The  meadows  and  pasture  land  of  Samaria 
were  famous  in  IsraeL 

Such  was  the  territory  which  lay  between  Christ,  in 
Galilee,  and  the  hills  of  Judea.  Of  the  people,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  at  a  future  tima 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

BEFORE  THE  DAWN. 

ever  showed  so  great  a  genius  for  assimilating 
red  nations  to  itself  as  Rome.   Its  tributary  pro- 
ally  merged  their  national  life,  erelong,  in  that 
leror.     Her  laws,  language,  and  religion,  more 
)letely  took  root  wherever  her  eagles  were 
planted,   and   have  left  the  records  of  their 
le  wide  extent  of  the  so-called  Latin  race,  even 
But  it  was  very  different  in  Palestine.    There, 
;tate  of  things  unknown  elsewhere ;  which  she 
nor  was  able  to  comprehend.     The  Spaniard 
given  no  trouble  after  he  was  once  subdued, 
jcepted  her  arts,  civilisation,  and  laws.    It  was 
the  mountaineers    of  Judea  to   refuse   any 
itions  to  the  mistress  of  the  world ;  to  treat 
sons  with  haughty  contempt,  and  to  regard 
jsence  in  the  country  as  a  defilement, 
ine  of  the  centuries  before  the  Roman  conquest 
by  Pompey,  had  formed  a  nation  every  way 
>   religious  institutions   of  its   ancestors   had 
bject  of  a  passionate  idolatry,  which  claimed, 
received,  the  whole  of  life  for  its  service.     The 
Exile,  the  teaching  of  the  leaders  of  the  Return, 
successors,  and  the  fierce  puritanism  kindled 
persecutions,  and  deepened  by  the  MaccabaBan 
formed  a  people  whose  existence  was  woven 
their  law ;  who  would  endure  any  torture,  or 
I  be  thrown  to  beasts  in  the  circus,  rather  thaxi 
rhich  their  law  forbade^ — ^whose  women  woiil<i 
ies  of  martyrdom  rather  than  eat  unclean  food. 
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and  whose  men  would  let  themselves  be  cut  down,  without  oext^thl 
an  attempt  at  resistance,  rather  than  touch  the  sword  on  a 
Sabbath.^     Their  whole  life  was  a  succession  of  rites  and « i  mmo.  2. 
observances,  as  sacred  in  their  eyes  as  the  details  of  his   Ant  m.  6.2. 
cBfite  to  a  Brahmin.     Intercourse  with  other  nations  was 
possible  only  to  the  most  limited   extent.     They  shrank 
firomr  all   other  races  as  fipom  foulness  or  leprosy.     The 
common  Jew  shunned  a  heathen  or  Samaritan ;  the  Pharisee 
shrank  from  the  common  Jew ;  the  Essene  ascetic  withdrew 
from  mankind,  into  the  desert.     The  dread  of  ceremonial 
defilement  made  solitude  the  only  security,  till  the  desire  for 
it  became  morbid,  like  that  of  the  Samaritan  settlers  of  the 
islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  who  implored  any  stranger  to  keep 
at  a  distance.^     The  very  country  consecrated  by  so  many »  Jort.1.74. 
purifications  was  sacred,  and  hence  there  could  be  no  greater 
shock  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  than  that  any  who  were 
ceremonially  unclean  should  pollute  it  by  their  presence. 
Even    among   themselves   constant  care   was   required  to 
maintain  or  restore  their  purity,  but  the  presence  of  heathen 
among  them,    made    daily    defilement    almost    inevitable. 
What,  then,  must  have  been  the  horror  of  the  nation,  when 
even  the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  the  High  Priest  alone  could 
enter,  and  that  only  once  a  year,  after  endless  purifications, 
was  polluted  by  Pompey,  and  when,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Prophet,*  that  Name  which  a  Jew  dared  not  even  utter,  wa3*  i»iaii6a.fi. 
blasphemed  every  day  by  the  heathen  soldiery  ?  The  cry  of  the 
Psalmist,  in  times  long  past,  was  once  more  that  of  every  Jew, 
"  O  God,  the  heathen  are  come  into  Thine  inheritance :  Thy 
Holy  Temple  have  they  defiled."  ^  ^  p^iaL 

Such  a  calamity  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  judgment 
from  Jehovah  on  the  nation.  In  words  which  were  con- 
stantly read  in  the  synagogues,  they  sighed  to  hear  that 
"  The  wrath  of  Jehovah  was  so  kindled  against  His  people, 
because  they  were  defiled  with  their  own  works,  that  He 
abhorred  His  inheritance,  and  had  given  it  into  the  hand  of 
the  heathen,  and  let  them  that  hated  them  rule  over  Israel,  "^•'pb,  106,40, 41. 
The  very  land  seemed  under  a  curse.  It  appeared  as  if  the 
dew  of  blessing  no  longer  fell ;  as  if  the  fruits  had  lost  their 
fragrance  and  taste,  and  the  fields  refused  their  harvests.' '  Mschn*; 

*5  ^  quoted  by 

Gfr'drer.ii.  ]rA 
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e  practical  Roman  could  not  understand  such  an  idealistic 
,e ;  with  him  law  was  no  less  supreme  than  it  was  with 
5  Jew,  but  his  law  was  that  of  the  Empire,  the  Jew's  the 
r  of  an  unseen  God  ;  his  had  for  its  aim  external  order, 
i  material  civilization,  the  Jew's  ignored  material  progress, 
1  was  at  war  with  the  first  conditions  of  political  sub- 
^ion.  Like  the  Jew,  the  Roman  started  from  the  idea  of 
by,  but  it  was  the  duty  owed  to  the  State:  the  Jew 
ludiated  any  earthly  authority,  and  owned  allegiance  only 
a  theocracy.  The  Roman  cared  only  for  the  present  life ; 
the  Jew  the  present  was  indifferent.  The  one  worshipped 
I  Visible ;  the  other  the  Unseen.  To  the  Jew,  the  Roman  was 
clean  and  accursed;  to  the  Roman,  the  Jews  were  ridiculous 

their  religon,  and  hateful  for  their  pride.  Each  despised 
J  other.  Pompey  had  begun  by  treating  their  most  sacred 
judices  with  contempt,  and  his  successors  followed  in  his 
ps.  The  murderer  of  their  royal  house,  and  the  friend  of 
i  hated  Samaritans,  was  made  King  in  Jerusalem,  and  at 
iter  day,  Roman  Procurators  sucked  the  very  marrow 
m  the  land,  oppressed  the  people  to  the  uttermost,  and 
d  no  regard  to  their  tenderest  sensibilities.  The 
rernment  was  as  ruthless  as  that  of  England  in  India 
uld  be  if  it  trampled  under  foot,  in  the  pride  of  strength, 
iry  Hindoo  prejudice  it  found  in  its  way.  Roman  religion 
3  faith  in  the  magic  of  the  Roman  name,  and  the  irresistible- 
18  of  the  Roman  arms  ;  a  worship  only  of  brute  force,  hard, 
Feeling,  coarse;  which  could  not  understand  anything 
nscendental  like  the  creed  of  the  Jew,  or  the  possibility 
men  caring  for  an  idea,  far  less  of  their  dying  for  it. 
[t  was  no  wonder  that  the  Rabbis  saw,  in  such  a  power, 

fourth  beast  of  the  Book  of  Daniel — "  a  beast  diverse 
m  all  the  others,  exceeding  dreadful,  whose  teeth  were  of 
[1  and  his  nails  of  brass,  which  devoured,  brake  in  pieces, 
I  stamped  the  remnant  of  God's  people  with  its  feet."  * 
hou  madest  the  world  for  our  sakes,"  says  one  of  the 
jst  Jewish  seers,  who  himself  had  seen  the  miseries  of 
se  times ;  "As  for  the  other  people" — the  Romans  and  all 
nkind  besides — "  who  also  come  from  Adam,  Thou  hast 
I  they  are  nothing,  but  are  like  spittle,  or  the  droppings 
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CHAP,  xxn.  hope  of  making  proselytes,  they  were  the  special  objects,  by 
turns,  of  the  ridicule,  loathing,  and  hatred  of  the  haughty 

tt  soepi«e6c  Romaus,^  and  this  hatred  was  intensified  by  the  favour  their 
religion  had  found  with  some  of  their  own  wives  and 
daughters.  The  officials  who  went  from  Rome  to  Judea  to 
rule  the  nation,  carried  with  them,  already,  a  scorn  and  ab- 
horrence for  the  nation,  which  found  its  expression  ia  a 
ready  belief  of  reports  so  revolting  and  incredible  as 
that  they  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass,  as  God,  in  their 
Temple.  ^^  What  treatment  they  might  expect  from  Roman 
governors  is  shadowed  in  many  utterances  of  different 
classes.  Speaking  of  the  Jews  sent  to  the  pestilent  climate 
of  Sardinia,  to  put  down  the  robbers  there,  Tacitus  adds,^* 
"  If  they  perished  by  the  climate  it  was  no  loss."  Apol- 
lonius,  of  Tyana,  is  made  to  say  to  Vespasian,  in  Alexandria 
— "  When  one  came  from  the  scene  of  war  and  told  of  30,000 
Jews  whom  you  had  killed  in  one  battle,  and  of  50,000  in 
another,  I  took  the  speaker  aside,  and  asked  him,  '  What 
are  you  talking  about;  have  you  nothing  more  worth  telling 
than  that?'"^  Even  the  calm  and  lofty  Marcus  Aurelius, 
at  a  later  day,  is  credited  with  an  expression  of  the  common 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  which,  in  its  biting  contempt,  surpasses 
all  others.  "  0  Marcomanni  I  0  Quadi  I  0  Sarmatians  1 " 
cried  the  Emperor,  when  he  passed  from  Egypt  into 
Palestine,  and  found  himself  among  the  Jews,  "I  have 
found  a  people,  at  last,  who  are  lower  than  you  I  "  ^^ 

The  feelings  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Romans  had 
originally  been  those  of  admiration  and  respect,  for  their 
bravery  and  great  deeds.  Judas  MaccabaBus  had  sought 
their  alliance,  and,  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Johannes 

"  a  a  M»-io6L  Hyrcanus,^^  the  nation  retained  kindly  feelings  towards  them. 
It  was  the  fault  of  Pompey  that  so  great  and  sudden  a 
revulsion  took  place.  The  treachery  by  which  he  got  pos- 
session of  the  country  and  the  capital;  the  insolent  con- 
tempt with  which  he  defiled  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  the 
vanity  which  led  him  to  carry  off  the  royal  family,  who  had 
put  themselves  confidingly  under  his  protection,  to  grace 
his  triumph,  filled  the  race  with  an  abiding  hatred  of  the 
very  name  of  Rome.     A  writer  of  the  times  has  left  us  the 
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impressions  made  by  such  acts : — "  My  ear  heaixi  the  sound  chap,  xxil 
of  war,  the  clang  of  the  trumpet  which  called  to  murder 
and  ruin  I  The  noise  of  a  great  army,  as  of  a  mighty  rush- 
ing wind,  like  a  great  pillar  of  fire,  rolling  hitherward  over 
the  plains  I  Jehovah  brings  up  hither  a  mighty  warrior 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  has  determined  war  against 
Jerusalem  and  against  His  land  I  The  princes  of  the  land 
went  out  to  him  with  joy,  and  said,  'Thou  art  welcome, 
come  in  peace,'  They  have  made  smooth  the  rough  ways 
before  the  march  of  the  stranger ;  they  opened  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem.  They  crowned  the  walls  with  garlands.  He 
entered,  as  a  father  enters  the  house  of  his  sons,  in  peace. 
He  walked  abroad  in  perfect  security.  Then  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  towers  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  for  God 
had  led  him  in  safety,  through  her  folly.  He  destroyed 
her  princes,  and  every  one  wise  in  counsel,  and  poured  out 
the  blood  of  Jerusalem  like  unclean  water.  He  led  her 
sons  and  daughters  into  captivity. ^^  The  strange  people  "^Ii.jf^^J^.J^'-^ 
have  gone  up  to  the  altar,  and,  in  their  pride,  have  not  taken  A^'^  ^^'• 
off  their  shoes  in  the  holy  places."  ^^  **  ^'^  sai  2. 2. 

"  In  his  haughty  pride,"  cries  the  singer  in  his  second 
psalm,  which  throws  light  on  the  corruption  of  Israel  in  the 
half  century  before  Christ,  and  on  Jewish  thought  at  large, 
"the  sinner  has  broken  down  the  strong  walls  with  the 
ram,  and  Thou  hast  not  hindered.^^*     Heathen  aliens  have ''^^''?*^<>-. 

'  monia,  2. 2~-A 

gone  up  into  Thy  holy  place;  they  have  walked  up  and 
down  in  it^  with  their  shoes,  in  contempt.^^^  Because*  *E8dr«i a. l 
the  sons  of  Jerusalem  have  defiled  the  holy  things  of  the 
Lord,  and  have  profaned  the  gifts  consecrated  to  God,  by 
their  transgressions  of  the  Law.  For  this,  He  has  said, 
*  Cast  forth  these  things  from  me,  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
them.'  The  beauty  of  holiness  have  they  made  vile ;  it  has 
been  profaned  before  God  for  ever  I 

"Your  sons   and   your  daughters  are  sold  into  woeful 
slavery  f^  they  are  branded,  as  slaves,  on  their  necks,*'  in  the  "  ^^^i^'^^jv/* 
sight  of  the  heathen.     For  your  sins  hath  He  done  this!    l^-aif^' 
Therefore  gave  He  them  up  into  the  hands  of  those  that  were 
stronger   than  they,  for    He  turned   away  His   face  from 
pitying  them, — ^youth,  and  old  man,  and  child  together, 
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,  joBap.xxu.  because  they  all  sinned,  in  not  hearing  His  voice.  The 
heavens  scowled  on  them,  and  the  earth  loathed  them,  for 
no  man  on  it  had  done  as  they. 

"  God  has  made  the  sons  of  Jerusalem  a  derision.  Every 
H,r.  one  gave  himself  up  to  the  sin  of  Sodom.^  They  flaunted 
their  wickedness  before  the  sun.  They  committed  their 
evil  deeds  before  it.  They  made  a  show  of  their  guilt. 
Even  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  are  profane,  according  to 
Thy  judgment,  for  they  have  defiled  themselves  shamelessly 
with  the  heathen.     For  all  these  things  my  heart  mourns. 

"  I  will  justify  Thee,  0  God,  in  uprightness  of  heart,  for  in 
Thy  judgments,  0  God,  is  seen  Thy  righteousness.  For  Thou 
givest  to  the  wicked  according  to  their  works,  according  to 
the  great  evil  of  their  doings.  Thou  hast  revealed  their  sins, 
that  Thy  judgment  may  be  seen.  Thou  blottest  out  their 
memory  from  the  earth.  The  Lord  is  a  righteous  judge, 
and  regardeth  no  man's  countenance.  He  has  dragged  down 
her  beauty  from  the  throne  of  glory.  For  Jerusalem  has  been 
put  to  shame  by  the  heathen,  when  they  trampled  it  under 
foot.  Put  on  sackcloth  for  robes  of  beauty,  a  wreath  of 
twisted  rushes  instead  of  a  crown.  God  has  taken  away  hep 
mitre  of  glory,  which  He  put  on  her  brow.  Her  pride  is 
cast  down  in  dishonour  on  the  earth. 

"  And  I  looked,  and  prayed  before  the  face  of  the  Lord, 
and  said,  Let  it  suffice  Thee,  0  Lord,  that  Thou  hast  made 
heavy  Thy  hand  upon  Jerusalem,  in  the  coming  against  her 
of  the  heathen.  Because  they  have  treated  her  with  scorn, 
and  have  not  spared  in  their  wrath  and  fury,  and  they  will 
not  bring  this  to  an  end,  unless  Thou,  0  Lord,  reprovest 
them  in  Thy  wrath.  For  they  have  not  done  it  in  zeal  for 
Thee,  but  from  the  wish  of  their  heart,  to  pour  out  their 
rage  against  us  like  furies.  Delay  not,  0  God,  to  smite  them  v 
on  the  head,  that  the  haughtiness  of  the  dragon  may  sink 
doAvn  in  dishonour. 

"  I  had  waited  but  a  little  till  God  showed  me  his 
haughty  pride  brought  low,  on  the  shores  of  Egypt,  and 
his  body  set  at  nought  by  the  least,  alike  on  land  and  sea, — 
rotting  upon  the  waves  in  pitiful  contempt,  and  having  no 
one  to  bury  it     Because  he  had  set  God  at  nought  and 
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dishonoured  Him.  He  forgot  that  he  was  only  a  man :  he  did  ohap.  xm 
not  think  of  what  might  be  to  come.  He  said,  *  I  shall  be 
Lord  of  sea  and  land,'  and  he  did  not  remember  that  God 
is  great  and  resistless  in  His  great  might  He  is  King  of 
Heaven,  and  the  judge  of  kings  and  rulers,  exalting  His 
servant,  and  stilling  the  proud  in  eternal  dishonour  and  ruin 
because  they  have  not  acknowledged  Him.'****  ««  PfcSrton. 

Herod's  flattery  of  Rome,  and  his  treachery,  to  what  the 
patriots  thought  the  national  cause,  only  intensified  the 
bitterness  of  such  recollections. 

Amidst  all  the  troubles  of  the  nation,  however,  their  hopes 
were  still  kept  alive  by  a  belief  which,  like  much  else  among 
the  Jews,  is  unique  in  history.     Their  sacred  books  had  from 
the  earliest  days  predicted  the  appearance  of  a  great  deliverer, 
who  should  redeem  Israel  out  of  all  his  troubles."**     "  All*  Pte.»n. 
the  prophets,"  says  the  Talmud,  "prophesied  only  of  the 
days  of  the  Messiah."*^    In  later  days  this  hope  was  inten-  «•  r  Bermeb. 
sified  by  a  new  development  of  the  national  literature.     In    ^^^^^ 
the  second  century  before  Christ,  the  Book  of  Daniel  had 
created  a  profound  sensation  by  its  predictions,  universally 
current,  of  the  destruction  of  the  heathen,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  chosen  people  to  supreme  glory,  under  the  Messiah. 
These  were,  at  that  time,  interpreted  as  applying  to  the 
disastrous  period  of  religious  persecution  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,*^  which  provoked  the   Maccabaean  revolt,  andw  B.o.ir»-ia4 
ultimately  led  to  the  temporary  independence  of  the  nation, 
with  its  short,  bright  glimpse  of  prosperity,  as  if  heralding 
the  Messianic  reign.     The  heathen  were   to  "  devour  the 
whole  earth  for  a  time,  and  tread  it  down  and  break  it  in 
pieces."^  But  "  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  andthe  greatness  «  dm-t.  ss;  u. 
of  the  rule  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the 
people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey 
Him."     In  such  words,  Israel  read  its  future  political  glory, 
as  the  seat  of  a  universal  theocracy,  which  was  to  replace 
the  kings  of  the  heathen,  and  flourish  in  perpetual  supre- 
macy over  all  mankind. ^^  The  head  of  this  world-wide  empire  »  oh.  7.  m^  «, 
they  saw  in  "  the  Son  of  Man,"  who  was  to  "  come  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven ;"  dominion  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that 
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oHA^^xxn.  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  Him  for  ever, 
*  Oh.  7. 13, 11  being  given  Him  by  the  Ancient  of  Days.^  ® 

With  the  paling  of  the  Maccabaean  glory,  after  its  short 
brightness,  and  the  decay  of  religious  enthusiasm  under  the 
corrupting  influence  of  its  later  kings, — a  reaction  not  unlike 
the  license  of  the  Restoration  as  contrasted  with  the  severe 
Puritanism  of  the  Commonwealth, — a  copious  lit-erature 
sprang  up,  based  on  the  model,  which,  in  the  Book  of  Daniel, 
had  so  profoundly  affected  the  spirit  of  the  age.  With  the 
independence  of  the  nation,  prophecy  had,  long  ago,  gradually 
ceased,  for  the  sphere  of  the  prophet  was  incompatible  with 
the  loss  of  the  freedom  of  the  nation.  Zechariah  and  Malachi 
had  appeared  after  the  return  from  exile,  but,  with  the 
latter,  it  was  universally  acknowledged,  the  grand  roll  of 
prophets  had  ended.  The  last  of  the  order  had,  indeed, 
'  himself,  virtually  announced  its  suspension,  in  pointing  to 

the  coming  of  Elijah,  before  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
«Mai.4.&      Jehovah,*^  as  its  next   appearance.      From  that  time,   it 
became  6xed  in  the  popular  mind  that  Elijah,  and  perhaps, 
1.  fDeotiaia.    also,  a  "prophet  like   unto   Moses," ^^   would   herald    the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom.     The  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
nation  inevitably  gave  this  glorious  future  a  political,  rather 
than   a  spiritual   character,   for    their  conception    of  the 
kingdom  of  God  was   that  of  a  theocracy,  such  as  God 
!^  Himself   had  founded  amongst    them,    under    Moses — an 

'  earthly  state,  with  God  as  king,  and  His  "  anointed  "  as  vice- 

t  •  uaigen,  gerent,  to  carry  out  His  written  law.^  Their  only  idea  of 
f-  Jjdenthum.  ^^  "  anoiutcd  one,"  that  is,  a  Messiah,  must  have  been 
[  derived  from  the  illustrations  offered  by  the  earlier  history 

f    *  ^^iTitibm  ^^  ^^^  nation.^    They  knew  of  Moses,  Joshua,  the  judges, 
^       and  the  kings.      The  patriarchs  were  spoken   of  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  or  His  Messiahs,  and 
so,  also,  were  high  priests  and  prophets,  and  their  kings,  and 
5?  even  the  Persian  monarch,  Cyrus.'    Among  the  later  Jews, 

of  the  ages  immediately  before  Christ,*' The  Messiah"  had  be- 
come the  usual  name  of  the  Deliverer  predicted  by  the  pro- 
p  phets,fi^  and  was  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  Him.     But 

at  no  time  had  the  spiritual  been  separated  from  the  political, 
in  its  use.      Indeed,  the  whole  theory  of  their  national 
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government,  inevitably  joined  the  political  and  the  re-  oHAP.xxa 
ligious.  The  State  and  the  Church  were,  with  it,  identical, 
the  fonner  being  only  the  outward  embodiment  of  the  latter. 
Jewish  politics  were  only  Jewish  religion  in  its  public 
relations,  for  God  was  the  political  as  well  as  religious  Head 
of  the  nation.  It  was,  hence,  all  but  impossible  for  a  Jew 
to  conceive  of  the  Messiah,  except  as  the  divinely  com- 
missioned vicegerent  of  God,  in  his  double  sphere^  of  earthly  »  seoontMi 
and  heavenly  kingship  in  Israel.  judomhian. 

The  long  silence  of  prophets,  and  the  teen  politico-religious 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  advent  of  a  Messiah  was  expected — 
an  enthusiasm  resting  on  Scripture  throughout,  but  re- 
kindled to  a  passionate  and  abiding  fervour  by  the  Book  of 
Daniel — incited  some  nobler  spirits  to  break  the  stillness,  and 
keep  alive  the  rfational  faith  and  hope,  by  compositions 
conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  To  give  them  greater  weight, 
they  were  ascribed  to  the  most  famous  men  of  past  ages, 
and  sent  abroad  in  their  names.  A  Revelation  of  the  future 
glory  of  Israel  appeared  in  the  name  of  the  antediluvian 
Enoch,  as  one,  of  all  men,  worthy  to  have  been  favoured 
with  divine  communications.  Another  consisted  of  psalms 
ascribed  to  Solomon,  and  a  third  was  said  to  have  been 
written  by  the  great  Scribe,  the  second  Moses — Ezra, 
Others  are  still  preserved  in  the  collection  of  "  Apocrypha  " 
till  recently  bound  up  with  our  English  Bibles.  Of 
the  whole,  the  first  Book  of  the  Maccabees,  illustrates 
the  fervent  patriotism  and  stem  puritanism  of  the  war 
of  liberty.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  sets  in 
a  striking  light  the  saying  of  Esdras,^^  that,  even  in- ohap.8.27.i8t 
these  dark  days,  though  many  "walked  feignedly  before  i«. 
God,  others  feared  His  name  according  to  His  will,  and 
taught  His  law  nobly."  ^  No  better  key  to  the  religious 
spirit  of  an  age  can  be  had  than  its  religious  literature. 
That  of  Israel,  as  the  age  of  Christ  drew  near,  was  more  and 
more  concentrated  on  the  expected  Messiah,  and  the  prepara- 
tion needed  for  his  coming.  The  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon,  and  the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,^^  successively  "  ^^ajo. 


reveal  the  white  heat  of  the  national  hopes  of  which  they    ^^^ 
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Nothing  could  be  more  fitted  to  influence  the  excitable 
imagination  of  an  Oriental  people,  accustomed  to  such  a  style 
in  their  sacred  writings — nothing  more  fitted  to  intensify  a 
fanatical  spiritual  pride  in  themselves  as  the  favourites  of 
heaven,  or  to  deepen  their  hatred  of  all  other  nations,  than 
the  mj'^stic  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  of  which  the 
earlier  date,  perhaps  forty  years  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Romans  into  Palestine,  while  the  whole  are  as  old  as  the 
reign  of  Herod.  In  one,  Israel  is  painted  under  the  figure 
of  a  flock  of  white  sheep,  while  the  nations  round  are 
the    Egyptian   wolf,    the   Phenician   dog,   the   black  wild 

V  boar,  Edom,  the  Arabian  vulture,  the  Syrian  raven, 
[  and  the  Grecian  eagle ;  or  are  branded  as  jackals,  kites, 
['  foxes,  and  swine.  Hyrcanus,  the  sheep  with  the  great 
r%  horn,  drives  away  the  Grecian  eagles,  the  Syrian  ravens, 
^J  the  Egyptian  kites,  the  Arabian  vulture,  and  the  Philish 
,                    tine  dogs,    who  were  tearing  the    flesh   of    the  sheep  of 

*  Dm  Bach      the  Housc  of  Isracl.^^     The  Lord  of  the  sheep  comes  to  His 
wiu.  '"^      flock,  the  rod  of  His  wrath  in  His  hand,  and  strikes  the  earth 
^  till  it  quakes,  and  all  the  beasts  and  birds  flee  from  the 

;.  sheep,  and  sink  in  the  earth,  which  closes  over  them.     A 

great  throne  is  then  set  up  in  the  beloved  land,  and  the 
Lord  of  the  sheep  sits  on  it,  and  opens  the  sealed  books.^ 
He  will  then  drive  the  kings  from  their  thrones  and  kingdoms, 
and  will  break  the  teeth  of  sinners,  and,  finally,  chase  out 
the  heathen  from  the  congregation  of  His  people,^  and  cast 
I    .  down  the  oppressors  *  of  Israel  into  a  deep  place,  "  full  of 

k  «oh.«.2i  fire,  flaming,  and  full  of  pillars  of  fire."^  A  "great  ever- 
l  lasting  heaven  "  will  spring  forth  from  the  midst  of  the  angels, 

p  and  the  day  of  judgment  will  begin,  "  when  the  blood  of 

^.  the  sinnera  will  be  as  high  as  a  horse's  breast,   and  as  a 

I-  chariot  axle,"  and  when  legions  of  angels  shall  appear  in  the 

V  skies,  and  the  righteous  be  raised  from  the  grave.  The 
t*  days  of  the  Messiah— "the  Elect,"  "  the  Anointed  One,"  "  the 
^''m  cfc.ioa  Son  of  Man,"  who  is  also  "Son  of  God" — will  then  begin.'** 
Sf  "  The  plants  of  righteousness  "  (the  Jewish  nation)  will 

flourish  for  ever  and  ever*^  under  His  reign,  for  He  is  to 
come  forth  from  the  "throne  of  the  majesty  of  God,"  and 
rule  over  all,  as  the  object  of  universal  adoration.** 


•  Oh.  90. 20. 
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The   pictures    given  of  the  blessedness  of  Israel   in  its  chap.xxh 
world-wide  empire,  throw  light  on  the  nobler  side  of  the 
Jewish  nature,  for  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  anything  so  pure 
and  lofty  in  the  conceptions  of  any  other  people.     "  Blessed 
be  ye,  0  ye  righteous  and  elect  ones,  for  glorious  will  be 
your  lot  I     The  righteous  shall  dwell  in  the  light  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  elect  in  the  light  of  the  Life  Eternal  ;  the 
days  of  their  life  shall  have  no  end,  and  the  days  of  the 
holy  ones  shall  be  countless.     And  they  shall  seek  the  lights 
and   find   righteousness  beside  the  Lord  of  Spirits.     The 
righteous  shall  have  peace  with  the  Lord  of  the  World.*'<»ch.ia 
They  will  dwell  beside  the  Wat^r  of  Life,^  in  the  gardens  «•  ch.u. 
of  righteousness,^^  and   shine  like  the  light  for  ever  and^'ch.si 
ever.^    Their  hearts  will  rejoice,  because  the  number  of «  ch.ia 
the  righteous  is  fulfilled,  and  the  blood  of  the  righteous 
avenged.^*  •  ch.4BL 

The  Psalms  of  Solomon,  written  at  the  time  of  Pompey's 
invasion,  look  forward  confidently  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of 
God,  when  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Jerusalem  will  be 
brought  back  again  from  the  east  and  the  west,  because 
Jehovah  has  had  compassion  on  her  affiction.^^  The  17th  «•  PwOnrfarfa 
and  18th  Psalms,  especially,  bring  before  us,  with  equal  gjj^^j/ 
vividness  and  beauty,  the  hopea  that  glowed  in  the  national 
breast  in  the  days  of  Christ,  and  broke  out  into  wild 
violence  in  the  religious  revolt  of  Judas,  the  Galiloean. 
Joseph,  in  his  cottage  at  Nazareth,  may  often  have  listened 
to  them,  or  read  them,  for  they  were  familiar  to  every  Jew, 
and  many  a  group  of  Galilaean  villagers  gathered,  from  time 
to  time,  to  hear  them  repeated,  in  Eastern  fashion,  by  some 
reader  or  reciter.     They  ran  thus : — 

*'  Lord,  Thou  alone  art  our  King  for  ever  and  ever,  and 
in  Thee  shall  our  souls  make  their  boast  What  is  the  span 
of  man's  life  upon  earth  ?  According  to  the  time  fixed  by 
the  Lord,  and  man's  hope  upon  Him  I  But  we  hope  in  God 
bur  Saviour,  because  the  power  of  our  God  is  with  mercy, 
for  ever,  and  the  kingdom  of  our  God  is  over  the  heathen, 
for  judgment,  for  ever. 

**Thou,  0  Lord,  didst  choose  for  Thyself  David,  to  be  king 
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id  didst  swear  to  him,^^  respecting  his  seed  for 
ere  would  never  fail  a  prince  of  his  house 
for  ever.  But  for  our  sins,  the  wicked  have 
St  us ;  they  (the  Asmonean  party),  whom  Thou 
forth,*^  have  done  violence  against  us,  and  have 
wer  over  us.     They  have  put  away  Thy  name 

and  have  not  glorified  it,  though  it  be  above 
r ;  they  have  set  up  a  king  over  them.^  They 
te  the  throne  of  David,™  with  a  haughty  shout 

But  Thou,  0  Lord,  wilt  cast  them  down, 
ce  away  their  seed  from  the  earth,  raising  up 
an  alien,  who  is  not  of  our  race.''  After  their 
[lou  recompense  them,  0  God;  they  will 
ling  to  their  works.  According  to  their  works 
7  pity  on  them  I  He  will  hunt  out  their  seed, 
et  them  go.°  Faithful  is  the  Lord,  in  all  His 
lich  He  performs  in  the  earth, 
las  not  the  LawP  has  desolated  our  land  of  its 

He  has  made  the  youth,  and  the  old  man, 

disappear  together.  In  his  fury  he  has  sent 
s  to  the  west  ;^  and  our  princes  he  has  made 
,  and  has  not  spared.'  Our  enemy  has  done 
his  alien  pride,  and  his  heart  is  a  stranger  to 
i  he  did  all  things,  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  heathen 

idols,  in  their  cities.  And  the  sons  of  the  cove- 
sn  made  to  serve  them,  and  have  been  mingled 
sn  nations.'  There  was  not  one  among  them 
jity  or  truth  in  Jerusalem.  Those  who  loved 
les  of  the  saints  fled  from  them ;  they  were 
as  sparrows  from  their  nest.  They  wandered 
Eit  their  souls  might  be  saved  from  defilement, 
?rness  was  lovely  in  their  sight,  in  saving  their 
were  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  by  those 
i  the  Law. 

}  Lord,  and  raise  up  to  Israel,  their  king,  the 
I,  at  the  time  Thou,  0  God,  knowest,  to  rule 
bild.     And  gird  him,  0  Lord,  with  strength, 

break  in  pieces  the  unjust  rulers.  Cleanse 
I  wisdom  and  righteousness,  from  the  heathen 
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who  tread  it  under  foot.    Thrust  out  the  sinners  from  Thine  o 
inheritance;  grind  to  dust  the  haughtiness  of  the  transgressors; 
shatter  in  pieces  all  their  strength,  as  a  potter's  vessel  is  shat- 
tered by  a  rod  of  iron.^^     Destroy  utterly,  with  the  word  of «  vm^tm 
Thy  mouth,*^*  the  heathen  that  have  broken  Thy  Law  ;  at  His 


coming  let  the  heathen  flee  before  His  face,  and  confound ' 
Thou  the  sinners  in  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  And  He 
shall  bring  together  the  holy  race,  and  shall  lead  them  in 
righteousness,  and  He  shall  judge  the  tribes  of  the  holy 
people,  for  the  Lord,  His  God.  And  He  will  not  sufi^er  un- 
righteousness to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  them,  nor  will  any 
wicked  man  be  let  dwell  among  them.  For  He  will  take 
knowledge  that  they  are  all  sons  of  God,  and  He  will  portion 
them  out  in  their  ^tribes,  over  the  land.  And  the  stranger 
and  the  foreigner  will  dwell  among  them  no  more.  He  will 
judge  the  people  and  the  heathen,  in  the  wisdom  of  His 
righteousness. 

"And  He  will  bring  the  peoples  of  the  heathen  under 
His  yoke,  to  serve  Him,  and  He  will  exalt  the  Lord  exceed- 
.  ingly,  in  all  the  earth.     And  He  will  cleanse  Jerusalem  in  g 

righteousness,  so  that,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  the  hea- 
then shall  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  to 
see  His  glory,  and  her  weary,  wasted  sons  shall  return, 
bearing  gifts,  to  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  with  which  God 
has  glorified  her.  And  He  shall  be  a  righteous  king  over 
them,  taught  of  God.  And  there  shall  be  no  unrighteous- 
ness in  their  midst  in  His  days,  because  they  are  all  holy, 
and  their  king  is  the  Christ,  the  Lord.*  For  He  shall  not 
trust  in  the  horse,  or  the  chariot,  or  in  the  bow ;  neither 
shall  He  gather  to  Himself  silver  and  gold  for  war,  and  He 
shall  not  trust  in  numbers,  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  Lord, 
Himself,  is  His  king,  and  His  trust,  in  the  Mighty  God,  and 
HE  shall  set  all  the  heathen  in  terror  before  Him.  For  He 
shall  rule  all  the  earth,  by  the  word  of  His  mouth,  for  ever. 
He  shall  make  the  people  of  the  Lord  blessed,  in  wisdom 
and  in  joy.  And  He,  being  pure  from  sin,  for  the  ruling 
of  a  great  people,  will  rebuke  kings,  and  will  cut  off 
transgressors  by  the  might  of  His  word.  And  He  shall 
not  want  help  from  God,  in  His  days.  For  the  Lord 
VOL.  L  23 
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make  Him  mighty  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  wise  in 
sel,  and  strong,  and  righteous.  And  the  favour  of 
iOrd  shall  be  His  strength,  and  He  shall  not  be  weak, 
lope  is  in  the  Lord,  and  who  can  do  anything  against 
?  Mighty  in  His  doings,  and  strong  in  the  fear  of 
;  feeding,  as  a  shepherd,  the  flock  of  the  Lord,  in  faith 
righteousness,  He  will  let  ^o  one  among  them  fail 
e  Law,  He  will  lead  them  all  in  holiness,  and  there 
be  no  Haughty  oppressing  of  them  in  His  rule. 
This  is  the  glorious  excellence  of  the  King  of  Israel, 
ti  is  known  to  God.  He  shall  raise  Him  over  the 
3  of  l3rael,  to  instruct  it.  His  words  are  purer  than 
most  pure  gold.  He  will  judge  the  people  in  the 
rogues — the  tribes  of  the  saints.  His  words  will  be 
vords  of  the  holy  ones,  in  the  midst  of  the  holy  multi- 
;.  Blessed  are  those  who  shall  live  in  those  days,  to 
he  good  things  which  God  shall  do  for  Israel,  in  the 
tring  together  of  her  tribes.  God  shall  hasten  his 
Y  towards  Israel.     He  shall  purge  us  from  the  defile- 

of  the  presence  of  our  enemies,  the  profane.  The 
>  He  is  King,  for  ever  and  ever !  ^^ 
)  Lord,  Thy  mercy  is  on  the  works  of  Thy  hands  for 
and  ever  1  Thy  goodness  to  Israel  is  a  gift  beyoiid 
.  Thine  eyes  look  on,  and  nothing  will  fail  of  Thy 
ises.  Thine  ears  vnM  attend  to  the  supplication  of 
leedy  who  trusts  in  Thee.  Thy  judgments  are  in  all 
arth,  in  mercy,  and  Thy  love  is  towards  the  seed  of 
ham,  the  sons  of  Israel.  Thou  hast  Thyself  taught 
IS  Thy  Son,  Thine  only  begotten,  Thy*  first-bom,^ 
lat  we  may  turn  an  obedient  heart  away  firom 
♦ance  and  sin. 

rod  shall  purify  Israel,  against  the  day  of  mercy  and 
ing,  against  the  day  of  the  calling  forth  of  His  Christ 
inted)  to  rule.  Blessed  are  those  who  shall  live  in 
I  days  I  "^^^'^ 

the  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras,  which  was  circu- 
5  among  the  people  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  nation 
3  its  strength  and  weakness,  alike,  reflected,  and  all  its 
ious  hopes  flattered  to  the  utmost.    *'  If  Thou  for  us  bjet 
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created  the  world,  wherefore  is  it  that  we  do  not  possess  chap,  xxn. 
our  world  P*"  asks  the  supposed  Ezra      In    the   fifth   of 
a  series  of  "Visions  of  the  Night,"  for  which  he  had  pre- 
pared by  IcMig  fasting,  he  sees  an  angel  rise  from  the  sea, 
with  twelve  wings  and  three  heads,  the  mystic  symbol  of 
the  triumphant  heathen  power  of  the  Syro-  and  Egypto- 
Macedonian   kings,  and  oft  hat  of  Rome,   under  Caesar, 
Antony,  and  Octaviah, with  whom  renudned  final  victory,  and 
univeraal  monarchy.     Altera  time,  he,  Octavian  (Augustus) 
alone,  as  the  one-headed  eagle,  remains.     But  now  appears  a 
mighty  Lion*^ — ^the  Messiah — ^who  caUs  to  the  eagle,  with  a  «  ch.n.87;  n 
human  voice,  "Art  thou  not  he  who  remainest  of  the  four     ^' 
beasts  (the  four  heathen  world-empires  of  Dwiiel),  which  I 
created  that  they  might  rule  in  my  world,  that  the  end  of 
times  might  come  through  them?     Thou  hast  judged  the 
emrth,  but  not  in  truth,  for  thou  hast  troubled  the  peaceful, 
and  wronged  the  unoffending ;  thou  hast  loved  liars,  and 
hast  overthrown  the  cities  of  the  industrious,  and  hast  razed 
their  walls,  though  they  did  thee  no  harm.    Thy  wrongful 
dealing  has  risen   to   the   Highest,  and  thy  pride  to  the 
Mighty  One.     The  Most  High,  also,  has  remembered  His 
times,    and,   behold,   they   are   closed,  and  the   ages    are 
ended.     Therefore,  begone,  O  thou  eagle,  and  be  seen  no 
more — ^with  thy  fearful  wings,  thy  baleftil  winglets,^^  thy  «  j^nilS^ 
ferocious  heads,  thy  tearing  claws,  and  all  thy  foul  body,    ^^^^^ 
that  the  earth  may  be  refreshed,  and  may  recover  itself, 
when  freed  from  thy  violence,  and  that  she  may  hope 
in  the  justice  and  pity  of  Him  who  made  her  I"     "And 
I  looked,  and;  behold,  the  eagle  was  no  more  seen,  and  all 
its  body  was  burned  up,  and  the  earth  grew  pale  with  fear." 
Rome,  then  just  entering  on  its  long  imperial  history,  and 
in  the  heighft  of  its  greatness,  was  to  be  blotted  out  from 
the  earth  by  the  Messiah.     Past  generations  had  thought 
the  Syrian  persecutions  must  be  the  tribulation  which  was 
to  herald  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  end  heathen 
domination  on  the  earth ;  then  the  persecutions  and  wars  of 
the  later  Maccabees ;  then  the  huge  world-turmoil  of  the 
Eoman  civil  wars,  in  succesdon,  seemed  to  proclaim  His 
•pjwoach.     Bnt^  now,  the  supposed  Essra  looked  for  it  in  the 
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LUgustus,  as  men,  a  little  later,  expected  it  on  the 
lerod.  The  Lion,  rising  from  the  forest,  would 
e  haughty  Roman  eagle,  and  would  sit  in  judg- 
\ie  heathen,  free  His  holy  people,  and  bless  them 
ning  of  the  end.^^ 

\  this  the  only  vision  of  the  Messiah,  presented  by 
jed  Ezra.  "  Behold,"  says  he,  "  a  wind  rose  from 
>f  the  sea,  and  in  it  the  form  of  a  man  "  (the  Son  of 
id  all  its  waves  were  troubled.  And  I  saw,  and 
J  man  came  on  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  whereso- 
med  his  face  and  looked,  all  things  trembled  before 
ill  that  heard  His  voice  melted  like  wax  in  the 
ut  a  countless  host  from  all  parts  of  the  earth 
to  make  war  against  Him.  And  He  cut  out  for 
y  His  word,  a  great  mountain — ^which  is  Mount 
I  stood  on  the  top  of  it,  and  when  the  multitude 
th  trembling  against  Him,  He  lifted  against  them 
nd  nor  weapon,  but  consumed  them  utterly  with 
fire  from  His  mouth,  and  the  lightning  flashes  of 
from  His  lips,^^  and  nothing  remained  of  them 
1  and  ashes.  Then  He  rose  and  came  down  from 
ain,  and  called  to  Him  a  peaceful  multitude,  some 
;ome  sorry,  some  bound  as  captives,  some  bearing 
these  were  the  ten  tribes,  whom  He  had  brought 
*  hiding-place  in  a  land  beyond  Assyria,  where 

I  else  dwelt,  cleaving  the  Euphrates  to  let  them 
and  gathering  them  to  their  own  land  again,  that 
iren  there,  and  they  from  afar,  might  rejoice 
together."^^ 

as  the  reign  of  the  Idumean  Herod  over  the  Jewish 
ms  a  second  note  of  the  culmination  of  heathen  rule 
edy  overthrow.  "  The  end  of  this  age,"  says  he,  "  is 
Jacob  is  the  beginning  of  that  which  is  to  come ;"  ® 
of  the  Edomite  was  to  mark  the  opening  of  the 
e  sons  of  Jacob.  "  During  his  life,  or  at  his  death," 
tier  vision,  "the  Messias  (or  Son  of  Grod)  will 
am  heaven  with  those  men  who  have  not  tasted  of 
id  the  books  will  be  opened  before  the  face  of  the 

II  shall  see  them,  and  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and 
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every  cheek  will  grow  pale  at  the  hearing  it     And  friends  chap.xxil 
will  fight  at  that  time  against  Mends,  and  the  earth  shall 
tremble  and  all  who   dwell   on  it,  and  the  springs  and 
fountains  shall  cease  running  for  three  hours.     And  the 
hearts  of  the  people  shall  be  changed,  and  they  will  be 
turned  into  other  men.     For  all  sin  and  wickedness  will  be 
destroyed,  and  faith  will  flourish,  and  corruption  shall  be 
rooted  out,  and  truth,  which  had  been  lost  for  a  long  time, 
will  reign."      Regions  hitherto  unknown  and  barren  will  be 
planted,  to  shame  the  heathen,  by  showing  the  greater  glory 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  than  of  theirs.     Yet,  this 
golden  age  is  to  last  only  400  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Messiah  will  die.^     The  earth  will  then  pass  away.     The**  Lutwriaa, 
dead  will  be  raised,  and  the  great  judgment  held,  after  which 
"  the  righteous  shall  go  into  the  presence  of  God,  and  shine 
like  the  sun,  and  dwell  in  the  midst  of  His  everlasting  light, 
and  die  no  more,^  and  a  single  day  shall  be  as  seventy  years,  •  Ethiopio 
and  they  shall  live  for  ever  and  ever.     But  the  wicked  shall    ^^ " 
go  to  everlasting  fire."  ^  •  Ethiopic 

Such  a  literature,  widely  diffused,  penetrated  the  nation  ^^  **°* 
with  its  spirit,  and  coloured  its  destiny.  Nor  were  the  books 
quoted  the  only  writings  of  a  similar  tone  that  everywhere 
formed  the  reading,  and  fired  the  soul  of  the  contemporaries 
of  Jesus.  A  succession  of  these  heralds  of  the  Messiah 
perpetuated  the  theme.  After  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  and 
the  Book  of  Esdras,  we  have  the  anticipations  of  the 
Targums,  and  of  Philo,  and  the  pictures  of  the  Book  of 
Jubilees.  In  the  Messiah's  time  we  read  in  the  latter,  "the 
days  will  begin  to  lengthen,  and  the  children  of  men  will 
live  longer,  fi-om  generation  to  generation,  and  ft»om  day 
to  day,  till  their  lives  come  nigh  to  a  thousand  years.  And 
there  will  be  no  more  any  old,  or  any  weary  of  life,  but 
they  will  all  be  like  children  and  boys,  and  will  fulfil  all 
their  days  in  peace  and  joy,  and  there  will  be  no  accuser 
amongst  them,  or  any  corrupter.  For  all  their  days  will  be 
days  of  blessing."^^*  •  oh. ml 

The  result  of  influences  so  unique,  was  almost  beyond 
imagination,  in  an.  age  so  cold  and  practical  as  our  own.  A 
parallel  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  the  universal  excitement 
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which  pervaded  Christendom  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century,  when  the  1,000  years  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  ^ 
were  thought  to  be  closing,  and  the  end  of  the  world  was  be- 
lieved at  hand.  The  consternation  that  then  seized  mankind 
made  men  give  up  everything  to  be  ready  for  the  descent  <rf 
the  judge.  It  w^s  the  one  thought.  Countless  pilgrims  sold 
all,  and  set  off  to  the  Holy  Land  to  await  the  expected 
Saviour.  ^  Not  less  deep  or  universal  was  the  expectation 
of  the  Messiah  in  the  days  of  Christy  rousing  men,  even 
against  hope,  once  and  again,  in  the  literal  use  of  the  words 
of  the  Maccabaean  psalm^^ — ^to  take  a  two-edged  sword  in 
their  hand,  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  heathen,  and 
punishments  on  the  nations;  to  bind  their  kings  with 
chains,  and  j;heir  nobles  with  links  of  iron :  to  execute 
upon  them  the  judgments  written.  This  was  an  honour 
granted  to  all  the  Saints."  ^^ 

The  effect  of  the  long  reign  of  Herod  on  Jewish  parties 
was  immense.  Sprung  from  a  race  which  the  Jews  detested, 
and  the  son  of  a  hated  father,  he  had  owed  it  to  the 
Roman  Senate  that  he  was  able  to  crush  the  national 
liberties  under  foot,  and  usurp  the  title  of  King  of  Judea, 
which  no  stranger  before  him  had  borne.  His  instincts 
were  cruel  and  harsh ;  his  life  and  tastes  pagan  and  sensual; 
his  whole  nature  ppposed  to  everything  Jewish.  He  had 
murdered  member  after  member  of  his  family,  and  among 
others  the  last  of  the  native  royal  race,  which  the  people 
venerated :  he  had  put  to  death  most  of  the  leading  Rabbis; 
he  had  filled  the  land  with  heathen  architecture ;  he  had 
defiled  Jerusalem  by  a  circus  and  theatre ;  he  had  degraded 
the  pontificate  by  putting  two  high  priests  to  death,  after 
deposing  them;  he  had  violated  the  tomb  of  David,  in 
search  of  treasure ;  he  had  burned  the  national  registers,  so 
essential  to  a  people  among  whom  so  much  in  their  priest- 
hood and  common  life  turned  on  their  descent;  he  had 
burned  alive,  in  his  old  age,  two  famous  Rabbis,  and  slain 
many  of  the  youth  of  Jerusalem,  for  their  zeal  for  the  Law  j 
and,  when  dying,  he  had  left  a  command,  to  murder,  in  cold 
blood,  the  collected  elders  of  the  nation,  to  fill  the  land  with 
sorrow  for  themselves,  if  not  for  him,  when  he  was  gone. 
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Against  such  a  master  the  two  great  parties^  Pharisees  o«aqM 
and  Sadducees,— notwithstanding  their  diiferencea,  above  all 
things  Jews, — felt  for  the  time  drawn  closer  together.  Except 
the  high  priests,  who  were  Herod's  creatures,  the  courtier! 
who  worshipped  the  power  of  the  day,  and  the  soldiers 
loyal  to  a  warlike  king,  few  Were  for  Herod.  The  Sadducees 
forsook  the  Court ;  the  High  Priesthood  was  for  the  time 
taken  from  their  party;  An  Alexandrian  family  into  which 
H^rod  had  married,  -received  it  to  ennoble  them, — men 
suspected  of  foreign  views,  royalists  by  alliance,  and  opposed 
to  the  people  by  their  originJ^  For  the  first  time  we  beam 
of  preachersw  The  last  martyrs  under  Herod — Judas,  son  of  *^ 
Swipheus,  and  Mattathias,  son  of  Margalouth,— were  in  reality 
tribunes  of  the  people,  to  whose  stirring  addresses,  the  great 
riot^  in  which  the  golden  eagle  in  the  Temple  was  thrown 
down,  was  due.  They  were  burned  alive,  but  men  of  the 
same  mould  took  their  place,  allies  and  friends  of  the  multi- 
tudes who  fled  to  the  hills^  to  emerge  from  time  to  time  from 
thdir  hiding  places,  to  harass  the  troops  of  Herod*  Revolu- 
tionary times  always  produce  such  men,  whom  time  servers 
of  their  day  have  been  wont  to  denotmce  as  brigands  or 
robbers.  They  were,  however,  in  reality  the  Maccabees  of 
their  age.  ^^  The  followers  of  Judas,  the  Galilean,*'  says 
Joseph  us,^*  "in  all  their  opinions  are  at  onewiththe  Pharisees,  n  Ami 
•— *hat  is,  with  the  nation, — ^but  they  have  an  inextinguish- 
able passion  for  liberty,  and  will  own  none  but  God  as 
Master ;  they  count  any  tortures  that  they  may  endure,  how- 
ever dreadful,  as  nothing,  nor  do  they  heed  the  sufferings 
their  parents  or  friends  may  bear  for  their  sakes"— for  they 
ware  punished  if  the  offenders  themselves  were  not  caught, 
-— "  but  nothing  will  make  them  call  any  man  Master."  It 
was  for  putting  Heaekiah,  the  father  of  Judas,  to  death,  in 
tbe  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  the  Sanhedrim,  then  still 
extant,  tried  to  bring  Herod  to  trial,  which  they  never  would 
have  done  had  he  been  a  mere  "  robber."^^    What  the  nation  w  DeraAoan; 

160. 

thought  of  his  son  Judas  is  shown  in  the  words  of  a  Rabbi,^'  „  MMi«rti«fc 
"  In  the  world  to  come,  God  will  gather  round  Judas  a  mul-    St'oSSbrz: 
tkude  like  him,  and  will  set  them  before  His  fkce."    Men  of 
the  same  lype  bad  appeared  before  Pompey  at  Damascus, 
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\g  the  cause  neither  of  Hyrcanu8  or  Aristobulus,  but 
people  of  God,  whose  institutions  had  never  favoured 
^  But  it  was  under  Herod,  and  immediately  after  his 
that  these  ideas  first  became  the  cry  of  any  organized 

The  people  had  tired  of  the  dry  and  lifeless  discus- 
f  the  Rabbis.  Their  subtleties  and  legal  distinctions 
iir  hearts  untouched.  But  men  had  risen  like  Heze- 
udas  of  Galilee,  Mattathias,  and  Judas,  son  of  Saiipheus, 
harangues  set  their  souls  on  fire:  These  earnest  spirits 
t  trouble  with  barren  decisions ;  they  preached  and 
.  They  did  not  dispute  about  some  obscure  chapter 
dus  or  Leviticus;  their  texts  were  the  inspired  words 
prophets,  the  burning  and  eloquent  exhortations  of 
and  Jeremiah.  These  they  recited,  commented  on,  and 
id,  before  multitudes  eager  to  hear  them*  The  voice 
Ancient  Oracles  had  retained  all  its  freshness,  and 
the  passing  times  as  if  written  respecting  them.  For 
kim  men  read  Herod;  Rome  took  the  place  of 
►n;  and  the  gloomy  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  seemed 
to  be  fulfilled  anew  on  the  second  Temple.  For 
\t  time,  the  almost  withered  tree  of  Jewish  nation- 
eemed  to  live  again.     In  the  soil  of  the  Word  of 

grew  green  once  more,  and  pushed  out  some  last 
es,  but  all  the  prophets  through  whose  impulse  it 
evived,  paid  for  the   dangerous  glory  by  a  violent 

lie  lifetime  of  Jesus  parties  had  thus  become  trans- 
i.  The  Boethusians,  or  Alexandrians,  raised  to  the 
cate  by  Herod,  became  the  royalists.  They  hoped 
ible,  under  him  and  the  Romans,  to  maintain  ecclesi- 
matters  as  they  were,  and  keep  hold  of  their  privileges, 
were  the  high-priestly  families  whose  harshness  and 
je  are  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Talmud.  "  A  ourse 
family  of  Boethos,  a  curse  on  their  spears" — was  the 
tha  muttered  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem — "  a  curse  on 
oily  of  Hanan  I^^  a  curse  on  their  viper-like  hissings  1 
e  on  the  family  of  Kanthera  I  a  curse  on  their  fine 
•s  1  A  curse  on  the  family  of  Ismael  Ben  Phabi  1  a 
►n  their  fists  1     They  are  high  priests  themselves,  their 
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year  is  left  for  each  of  all  the  other  high 

nd  SadduceeS)  in  these  dark  years,  had  to 
;ely  from  political  life,  and  seek  cons(dar 
of  the  Law,  and  in  attracting  the  people 
re  they  taught  or  discussed.  The  extreme 
former — ^the  Zealots,  the  Jacobins  of  the 
Maccabees — were  enthusiastically  popular 
the  nation.®^  Stem  puritans,  who  knew  no 
dreamed  of  triumphing  in  their  weakne^ 
i,  for  whom  they  believed  they  fought, 
'  the  mistress  of  the  world.  No  danger 
gnificent  devotion,  no  sacrifice  daunted 
hey  were  the  rising  party,  from  the  time 

at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  religion  be- 
the  great  factor  of  Jewish  nati^»  jd  life, 
ad  died  in  the  midst  of  rumours  of  the 
the  Messiah. 

e  Magi,  almost  immediately  before,  must 
►opular  excitement  still  more,  nor  would 
3thlehem  be  without  its  influence  oa  the 
e  insurrection  of  Mattathias  and  Judas,  at 
>uth  of  the  city,  which,  also,  marked  these 
lad  only  anticipated  the  theocratic  more* 
^  as  all  hoped,  with  success,  as  soon  as  the 
The  wild  outbreaks  headed  by  Simon,  the 
Fudas  the  Galilasan,  and  Athronges,  the 
were  all,  more  or  less,  connected  with 
iputation  of  fifty  Jews,  sent  to  Rome  to 
to  set  aside  the  Herods,  and  permit  the 
5  old  theocracy,  had  aroused  the  Jewish 
le  itself.  The  Rabbis,  martyred  for  de- 
en  eagle,  and  Judas  and  his  colleague, 
[)i,  had,  moreover,  by  their  inspiring 
ppeals  to  Scripture,  as  well  as  by  their 
)fty  grandeur  of  their  aims,  given  such  an 
us  enthusiasm,  and  created  such  an  ideal 
on,  that  tiie  youth  of  the  country,  hence- 
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cHARxxiiL  but  all  in  humble  life,  and  all,  alike,  marked  by  so  strict  an 
observance  of  the  Law,  that,  even  in  their  old  age,  the  Jews 
themselves,  and  the  Jewish  Christians,  held  tiiem  in  honour 
on  this  account. 

Communion  with  His  own  heart ;  the  quiet  gathering  in 
of  all  the  lessons  of  life  and  nature  around  ;  deep  study  of 
the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men ;  a  silent  mastery  of  the 
religious  ideas  of  the  day,  and  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
religious  parties  of  the  people,  were  daily  advancing  with 
Jesus.  But  in  His  spiritual  Ufe,  in  these  years,  as  to  the.  end, 
solitary  prayer  and  long  continued  communion  with  God, 
where  no  eye  saw  and  no  ear  heard  Him,  were,  doubts 
less.  His  constant  characteristics.  The  Scriptures  read  in 
the  synagogues,  or  studied  in  the  household,  were  His* 
habitual  3tudy,  till  His  intellect  and  heart  were  so  saturated 
with  their  words  and  spirit,  that  He  knew  them  better  than 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  claimed  to  make  them  their 
whole  study. 

He  must  have  been  a  mystery  to  His  household.  He  had 
been  so  even  to  His  mother  from  the  time  of  the  Temple 
visit,  and  He  must  have  become  more  and  more  so  as  He 
went  on  His  own  way,  joining  no  party,  silent,  thpughtfol, 
self-contained,  given  to  solitude,  and  with  a  light  in  His 
great  eyes  that  seemed  as  if  they  saw  into  the  very  soul  of 
those  on  whom  they  were  turned.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
could  not  understand  Him,  even  after  He  had  become  a 
public  teacher.  Alone  in  that  beautiful  world  of  Galilee, 
with  its  skies  filled  with  light — its  green  plains  and  valleys, 
wooded  hills,  and  shining  sea ;  amidst  a  brave,  bright,  fiery, 
noble  people j  and  yet  so  different  from  them — a  faithftil 
son,  a  patient  worker  at  His  daily  toil,  a  fiiend  of  children 
and  of  the  poor  and  needy,  gentle,  loving,  pure,  and  yet  so 
wholly  apart  by  His  very  perfection — we  may  almost  think 
He  must  have  been  avoided  rather  than  sought. 

Taught  by  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  in  the  Synagogue 
school,  Jesus  had  learned  the  Hebrew,  which  had  long 
ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language,  so  as  both  to  read  and  write 

•  Wan.  5 18.      it®    Syro-Chaldaic  was  the  language  of  the  people,  and 
thus  His  mother  tongue;,  but  He  must  also  have  gained 
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knowledge  enough  of  Greek,  from  its  being  spoken  by  so  charmou. 
many  in  the  different  towns  of  the  country,  to  converse  with 
those  who  knew  no  other  tongue  used  in  Palestine — such 
as  the  centurion  or  Pilate,  or  the  Greeks  who  sought  an 
interview  with  Him  in  the  last  week  of  His  life. 

Amidst  the  homely  engagements  of  life  in  such  a  sphere, 
year  after  year  passed  quietly  and  obscurely  away.  Events 
around,  and  in  Judea,  were  not  wanting  to  keep  tongues 
busy  in  the  market  place  or  in  the  streets,  and  thoughtful 
hearts  grew  daily  more  so,  as  to  the  issue  of  all  that  reached 
them  from  the  great  world  outside  their  hills.  Meanwhile, 
the  house  of  Mary  must  have  been  the  ideal  of  a  happy 
home  in  its  relations  with  her  mysterious  Son.  His  child- 
like humility,  sunny  contentment,  stainless  purity,  watchful 
tenderness,  and  transparent  simplicity  of  soul,  would  find 
expreroion  in  an  ever  ready  delight  in  pleasing,  an  infinite 
patience,  an  attractive  meekness,  and  a  constant  industry. 
The  discipline  by  which  His  human  character  was  perfected 
was  not  confined  to  the  closing  years  of  His  life,  when  He 
came  before  men  at  large,  but  began  with  His  childhood 
and  lasted  to  the  end.  We  grow  firm  and  strong  to  resist 
and  to  do ;  we  gain  the  mastery  of  ourselves  which  brings 
superiority,  by  a  patient  use  of  the  incidents  of  daily  life. 
To  rule  one*s  own  spirit  on  the  petty  theatre  of  a  private 
sphere,  creates  a  power  which  goes  with  us  to  wider  fields  of 
action.  The  principles  and  graces  which  stand  the  storms 
of  public  life  must  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of  our 
daily  world.  Even  to  have  to  wait  for  thirty  years  before 
the  time  came  to  begin  His  great  work,  was  itself  a  discipline 
to  a  holy  souL  How  must  He  have  sighed  over  the  evils 
of  the  times ;  over  the  sufferings  of  His  fellow  men ;  over 
the  loss  of  apparent  opportunities ;  over  the  long-permitted 
reign  of  evil.  Enthusiasm  bums  to  go  out  on  its  mission, 
and  frets  at  delay,  blaming  itself  if  a  moment  appear  to  be 
lost  But  Jesus  learned  at  Nazareth  to  wait  His  Father's 
time.  TUl  *'His  hour  was  come"  He  could  control  His 
longings,  and  wait  for  tihe  divine  sanction,  in  obscurity  so 
eomplete,  that  cven^  Nathanael,  at  Cana,  only  a  few  miles 
off,  never  heard  of  Him  till  His  public  ministry  had  b^un, 
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OBAP.  xxra.  and  His  fellow-townsmen  had  no  suspicion  of  His  bdng 
more  than  Jesus,  the  carpenter. 

Thus,  although  retired,  these  years  were  in  no  measure 
lost.  The  divine  wisdom,  which  marks  out  the  life  of  all 
men,  must  have  especially  watched  and  planned  that  of 
the  Perfect  One  of  Nazareth.  These  unknown  secluded 
years  teach  us  that  the  noblest  lives  may  yet  be  the  most 
obscure ;  that  life,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  not  mere  action, 
but  the  calm  reign  of  love  and  duty,  towards  God  and  man, 
in  our  allotted  sphere — ^that  the  truest  and  holiest  joy  is  not 
necessarily  that  of  public  activity,  far  less  that  of  excite- 
ment and  noise,  but,  rather,  where  the  calm  around  lets  God 
and  heaven  be  mirrored  in  an  untroubled  spirit  Compared 
with  the  last  years  of  His  life,  with  their  agitation  and 
ceaseless  labour,  Jesus,  doubtless,  often  looked  back  fondly 
on  the  quiet  life  of  Nazareth,  where  the  skies,  filled  with 
cloudless  light,  or  the  silent  splendour  of  the  stars,  or  the 
dream  of  loveliness  in  all  nature,  far  and  near,  were  only 
emblems  of  the  heaven  of  His  omtu  soul. 

With  the  growth  in  years,  his  riper  faculties  would  fiind  a 
growing  delight  in  the  highest  knowledge.  Even  as  a  boy, 
He  had  shown  a  divine  love  of  truth,  and  a  supreme  devotion 
to  God,  which  found  its  natural  joy  in  "  seeking  and  asking" 
wherever  He  could  hope  to  learn,  whether  in  the  school  of 
the  Rabbis,  in  the  Temple,  or  from  townsmen  of  Nazareth. 
He  had  doubtless  a  premonition  of  His  calling,  which  urged 
Him  on.  Each  day  more  loveable.  He  would  each  day 
become  more  thoughtful.  He  might  gather  much  from 
without,  but  his  soul  developed  itself  mainly  from  within. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  was  drawing  near  for  His  manifesta* 
tion  to  Israel. 

Political  oppression,  by  a  natural  reaction,  had  waked  the 
hopes  of  a  great  national  future  to  an  intensity  unknown 
before,  even  in  Israel  But  while,  at  other  times,  similar 
hopes  had  afi^ected  only  the  narrow  bounds  of  Judea,  they 
now  went  beyond  it,  and  agitated  the  whole  world.  They 
fell  in  with  the  instinctive  feeling  which  in  that  age  pervaded 
all  countries,  that  the  existing  state  of  things  could  not 
continue. 
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The  reign  of  evil  throughout  the  world  seemed  to  have  obap^xiu 
reached  its  height.  In  Rome,  the  infemous  Sganus,  long 
the  favourite  of  Tiberius,  had  at  last  fallen,  but  not  till 
his  career  had  filled  the  world  with  horror.  The  enforcement 
of  obsolete  usury  laws  had  spread  financial  ruin  over  the 
empire.  Forced  soles  made  property  almost  worthless. 
Bankruptcy  ^read  far  and  near.  The  courts  w«re  filled 
with  men  imploring  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws,  and, 
meanwhile,  the  capitalists  kept  back  their  money.  Business 
was  paralyzed  throughout  the  world.  Many  of  the  ridi 
were  reduced  to  beggary,  and  the  misery  of  the  poor  became 
more  intense.  To  add  to  the  universal  ruin,  informers 
reigned  supreme  at  Rome,  and  even  the  forms  of  law  were 
forgotten.  Multitudes,  both  innocent  and  guilty,  perished 
in  the  Roman  jails, — ^men,  women,  and  children — their 
bodies  being  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  To  add  to  all,  the  vices 
of  Tiberius,  fraught  with  evil  to  the  world,  grew  daily  more 
monstrous.  Old  age  and  debauchery  had  bent  his  body, 
and  covered  his  face  with  ugly  blotches,  but  his  taste  for 
obscene  pleasures  steadily  increased,  and,  to  indulge  them, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  loathsome  retirement.  Virtue  and 
life  were  alike  at  his  mercy :  no  one  was  safe  from  infamous 
informers.  A  reign  of  terror  prevailed.  Legal  murders  and 
remorseless  confiscations  were  increasing ;  immorality  and 
crime  held  high  carnival.  The  most  distant  countries 
trembled  before  Rome,  but  its  rule  may  be  judged  by  the 
guilt,  cruelty,  and  corruption  at  the  centre. 

The  misgoverned  East,  was  deeply  agitated  by  the  uneasy 
presentiment  of  an  impending  change.  Not  only  Judea, 
but  the  neighbouring  countries,  were  full  of  restless  expec- 
tation. 

Thus,  in  perhaps  the  very  year  in  which  John  the  Baptist 
appeared,  the  Egyptian  priests  announced  that  the  bird 
known  as  the  Phoenix  had  once  more  been  seen.^^  Origin-  lo  Tac.  adu. 
ally  the  mythological  emblem  of  the  sun,  it  had  gradually 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of  the  cycles  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  appearing  at  regular  intervals,  to 
consume  itseL^  and  rise  anew  from  its  ashes,  in  mystic 
indication  of  the  end  of  one  great  period  and  the  opening 
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another.  It  had  appeared  under  Sesostris,  under  Amasis, 
.  under  Ptolemy,  the  third  king  of  the  Macedonian 
lasty..  That  it  should  appear  now  seemed  strange, 
he  intervals  of  its  return  had  hitherto  been  1,461  and 
'  years,  but  it  was  only  250  since  Ptolemy. ^^    Meanwhile, 

sacred  colleges  of  the  capital  confirmed  what  was 
ounced  by  the  Egyptian  priests.  If  the  Egyptian  con- 
id  himself,  amidst  the  oppressions  of  the  dark  Tiberius 
s,  by  the  fond  belief  that  the  mysterious  bird  was  about 
)ear  away  the  expiring  age,  the  priestly  coUege  of  Rome 
coned  that  the  great  world-year  was  about  to  end,  and 

age  of  Saturn  to  return.  According  to  the  Augurs,  the 
th  world-month,  and,  with  it,  the  reign  of  Diana,  had 
led  with  Caesar's  death,  and  the  last  month,  that  of 
)llo,  had  begun.  As,  moreover,  the  secular  months 
e  of  unequal  length,  it  seemed  as  if  the  end  of  all  things 
•e  at  hand.  Virgil,^  in  the  generation  before  Christ,  had 
^ady  written  his  Fourth  Eclogue,  with  its  pictures  of  the 
ling  golden  age,  borrowed  from  Isaiah,  through  the 
lium  of  the  Jewish  Sibylline  poems,  then  widely  circu- 
;d  through  the  world.  ^^  It  seems  a  satire  on  his  visions 
Future  happy  years,  that  the  child,*  of  whom  he  wrote  in 
h  lofty  strains,  not  only  failed  to  bring  in  a  golden  age, 
-  died  of  hunger,  under  Tiberius,  in  the  very  year  in 
ich,  it  would  seem,  Jesus  was  crucified.^*  The  legend 
the  death  of  the  great  god.  Pan,  which,  according  to 
Ltarch,  happened  in  the  days  of  Tiberius,  shows  the  same 
p  and  boding  presentiment,  in  the  ancient  world,  that  a 
at  change  was  at  hand. 

*  At  that  time,"  it  relates,  "a  ship,  when  off  Corfu,  .was 
mgely  becalmed,  and,  forthwith,  the  Egyptian  helmsman, 
imnus,  heard  a  loud  voice  from  the  Echinadian  Islands 
I  him  by  name,  and  bid  him  say,  when  he  got  to  Palodes, 
t  the  great  god.  Pan,  was  dead.  The  Egyptian  did  as 
was  bidden,  but  scarcely  had  he  called  out  his  message 
)T  the  shore  that  had  been  named  to  him,  when  there  rose, 
und,  a  great  sighing,  and  a  sound  as  of  wonder,  that 
3d  the  passengers  with  awe  ;  the  story,  when  it  was  told 
Rome,  troubling  the  Emperor  Tiberius  and  the  people 
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not  a  little.''^  The  great  Pan  was,  indeed,  dead,  and  the 
other  gods  waUed  over  his  bier.  The  oracles  and  sacred 
utterances  of  the  time  breathe  a  dark  dread  of  a  coming 
world-catastrophe.  The  bright  4ay  of  the  Augustan  ago 
had  long  passed.  The  air  over  Rome  smelt  of  blood. 
Murder  and  suicide  were  the  fashion,  and  even  women  were 
not  safe  from  the  dagger.^*  Financial  distress  brought  want 
to  the  mass.  Even  the  provinces  suffered  by  the  awful 
monetary  crisis.  In  Palestine,  men  saw  their  future  king, 
Agrippa,  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits  for  money,  borrow-* 
ing  where  he  could,  glad  to  accept  funds  secretly  offered  to 
gain  his  influence, — ^for  a  time  dependent  for  his  very  food  on 
Herod  Antipas,  and,  in  the  end,  a  fugitive  from  his  usurious 
creditors. ^^  The  debtor,  the  creditor,  and  the  jail,  which 
recur  so  often  in  the  parables,  were  illustrations  only  too 
vividly  realized  by  the  people  at  large.  It  was  a  time  of 
change,  transition,  universal  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  expec- 
tation. In  the  heathen  world,  men  did  not  know  what  to 
think  of  the  future ;  in  Judea,  they  looked  for  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  Messiah.  The  drama  of  ancient  society 
had  been  played  out ;  a  vast  empire  had  risen  on  the  ruins 
of  the  nationalities  that  had,  hitherto,  kept  men  apart,  and 
its  triumphs  had  discredited  the  local  gods,  to  whom  men 
had  everywhere  looked  for  protection.  A  calm  had  followed 
ages  of  universal  wa^  between  city  and  city,  and  State  and 
State,  and  had  revolutionized  life.  Corruption  and  oppression 
had  followed  in  the  wake  of  dominion,  and  had  filled  the 
worid  with  vague  longings  for  a  higher  morality,  and  the 
hopes  of  a  nobler  religion  than  the  decayed  systems  around 
them.  The  very  triumph  of  one  power  over  all  others  had, 
indeed,  before  all  things  besides,  opened  the  way  for  the 
new  faith  of  Christ  The  isolation  of  hostile  races  had 
been  broken  down,  and  the  dim  but  magnificent  conception 
of  a  brotherhood  of  men,  though,  as  yet,  only  as  sub- 
jects of  a  universal  despotism,  had  risen  in  the  mind  of  all 
peoples.  The  highways  of  Rome  invited  communication 
with  all  lands;  her  government  and  laws  guaranteed  order 
and  safety,  wherever  they  obtained ;  but,  above  all,  she  had 
prepared  the  world  for  a  religion  which  should  address  all 
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oHAP^^xxm.  humanity,  by  levelKng  the  innumerable  barriers  of  rival 
nationality — ^with  their  jealousies  and  impenetrable  preju- 
dices, and  linking  all  races  into  a  single  grand  federation, 
with  common  sympathies,  and  as  fellow-citizens  of  the  same 
great  dominion. 

It  was  amidst  such  a  state  of  things,  when  the  fabric  of 
society  seemed  dissolving,  and  the  new  worfd  had  not  yet 
risen  from  the  chaos  of  the  old,  that  the  destined  herald  of 
>•  BA8.         a   new   moral   order  was  bom,^*  apparently.    In  Hebron. 
The  son  of  a  pure  and  worthy  priest,   John,  the  future 
Baptist,  was,  from  his  birth,  surrounded  by  the  influences 
most  fitted  to  develope  a  saintly  character.     Of  priestly 
descent,  on  his  mother's  side  as  well  as  his  father's,  he 
began  life  with  all  the  advantages  of  an  ancient  ancestry, 
every  link  of  which,  in  the  eyes  of  his  race,  was  noble. 
In  the  society  of  Hebron,  his  parents  would  have  a  promi- 
nent position,  and  their  young  son  must  have  been  sur- 
rounded, on  their  account,  with  the  respect  which  insensibly 
educates  and  refines.     His  early  education,  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  father  and  mother,  would  take  the  colour  of 
their  position  and  training.     The  child  would  hear,  from 
his  infancy,  the  history  of  his  people,  and  of  the  great 
priestly  race  whose  blood  ran  in  his  veins.     His  genealogy 
was  no  doubtful  conjecture,  but  clear  and  well  established 
«»  From  the      through  fourtccn   centuries,^®  lighted  up,  at  intervals,  by 
i.o.im  *    traditions   of  famous   names,  and  as  famous  deeds.    The 
child  of  strict  observers  of  the  Law,  he  would  grow  up 
with  a  religious  reverence  for  its  minutest  prescriptions,  its 
feasts  and   fasts,  its    Sabbaths,  and  new   moons,    its  ten 
►  judmnd-    thousand  rules^  on   meats  and   drinks,  dress,  furniture, 
^'        '  dishes,  conversation,  reading,  travelling,  meeting,  parting, 
buying,  selling,  cooking,  the  washing  of  pots,  cups,  tables, 
and  person — that  slavery  of  ritualism  to  which  pious  Jews 
gave  a  trembling  and  anxious  obedience.    From  his  earliest 
years  he  would  feel  that  he  could  not  eat,  drink,  clothe  him- 
self, wash  his  hands  or  feet,  bathe,  or  perform  the  most 
secret  function,  except  by  set  rules.      He  would  grow  up  in 
the  ideas  of  the  system  into  which  he  had  been  bom,  which 
mapped  out  his  eivery  act,   and  word,  and   thought,  and 
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denounced  every  deviation  from  the  all-embracing  rules  of  chafxmi 
Babbinism  as  a  sin^  fatal  to  his  caste  as  a  Jew. 

As  the  son  of  m  priest,  and,  as  such,  himself  a  destined 
priest  hereafter,  John  would  early  leaan  all  the  details  of  the 
Temple  service,  and,  doubtless,  often  went  with  his  parents 
to  the  Temple,  the  glittering  pinnacles  of  which  he  could  see 
from  Hebron.  The  countless  piljgrims  at  the  great  feasts  :  the 
solemnities  of  the  altar,  with  its  turbaned,  white-robed,  bare- 
footed priests:  the  swelling  music  of  the  Levites,  who,  each 
morning,  sang  the  psidms  of  the  day^  u^l  the  inner  court,  to 
the  acc(»npaniment  of  citterns,  harps^  and  cymbals,  and 
the  de^  roll  of  the  great  Temple  organ,  whose  music  tlie 
Rabbis,  wiUi  fond  exaggeration^  spoke  of  as  heard  at  Jericho,*"  ■  2jJ*?]^^ 
— would  be  familiar  and  dear  to  him,  and  titie  splendour  of  SS^,  xn 
the  newly  built  Temple,  resplendent  in  snowy  marble  and  A^.^M^ky 
gold,  would  kindle  at  once  his  pride  and  affection.  He  ^^ 
would,  necessarily,  rise  to  manhood  coloured  by  the  influences 
around  him,  and  these  all  tended  to  the  narrowest  Judaism. 
Living  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple,  he  was  in 
the  centre  of  all  that  was  most  rigid  and  intolerant ;  unlike 
Jesus,  whose  GalilsBan  home  kept  him  in  a  freer  air,  far  from 
the  dead  conservatism  of  the  Temple  city,  and  from  the 
bigotry  c^  its  schools  and  people. 

But  though  thus,  by  birth,  education,  and  circumstances, 
naturally,  a  strict  and  rigid  Jew,  higher  influences  sur- 
rounded John,  from  his  birth,  than  those  of  mere  formalism. 
His  fe.ther  and  mother  were  both  righteous^^  before  God,^^-  Lake  t  a 
in  a  higher  sense  than  that  of  Rabbinical  blamelessness. 
Their  rdfigion  was  deep  and  sincere,  for  they  were  among 
the  remnant  in  Israel  who  fulfilled  the  sacred  ideal  of  the 
divine  requiremaits  :  ik^y  did  justly,  loved  mercy,  and 
walked  humbly  with  their  God.^  Their  son  inherited  their  «  Mcah  6.  a 
finest  characteri^ics.  Even  from  childhood  he  showed  his 
religious  bias.^*  The  only  son  of  a  priest,  he  might  have  passed  f*  Luke  l  i& 
through  life  with  flattering  respect,  in  the  eiyoyment  of  a 
modest  plenty,  but  he  early  caught  the  spirit  of  the  heroes  of 
his  race,  of  whom  he  heard  and  read  so  much  in  the  ancient 
Scriptures.  Disdaining  self-indulgent  ease,  his  soul  kindled 
under  the  influences  of  home,  of  the  times,  and  of  religion, 
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enthusiasm,  which  formed  its  loftiest  conception 
icism  and  joyful  self-sacrifice.  Always  more  or 
with  his  race,  this  tendency  was  more  frequent 
priesthood  than  in  any  other  of  antiquity.^ 
ilsesof  the  spiritual  excitement  which  throbbed 
jople  around  him :  pondering  their  sufiferings, 
I  their  hopes,  John  gave  himself  up,  though 
;,  to  the  higher  mission  of  a  prophet,  and 
ife  to  the  reform  of  the  evils  he  so  deeply 
to  the  revival  of  the  religion  of  his  fethers. 
7as,  doubtless,  in  some  measure,  determined  by 
parents,  before  his  birth.  They  had  made  a 
cie  that  he  should  be  a  Nazarite^^  all  his  life,  and 
:ed  him  out  as  one  formally  devoted  to  God, 
adopted  the  vow.  The  Nazarite,  among  the 
of  either  sex,  consecrated  to  God  as  peculiarly 
leption  was  the  natural  development,  in  earnest 
self-mortification,  for  religious  ends,  by  fasts 
common  to  all  Eastern  races.  It  had  been 
3rael  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is  already 
I  recognized  institution  in  the  Book  of  Num- 
Nazarite  was  required  to  abstain  altogether 
intoxicating  drinks,  even  from  vinegar,  or  any 
iration  of  the  grape,  and  from  grapes  them- 
lins.  All  the  days  of  his  Nazariteship  he  was 
;  made  of  the  vine,  from  the  kernels  to  the 
razor  was  to  come  upon  his  head ;"  he  was  to 
1  to  let  the  locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow.^^ 
ist  any  legal  defilement  from  a  corpse,  he  was 
lead  body,  even  if  it  were  that  of  his  father, 
er,  or  sister,^  because  the  consecration  of 
9  head ;  and  if,  by  chance,  death  came  where 
ifilement  could  only  be  removed  by  a  seven 
ness,"  to  be  followed  by  shaving  his  head,  and 
Dccial  trespass-ojffering.  His  vow  was,  more- 
as  broken,  and  he  had  to  begin  its  fulfilment 

row  was  commonly  made  for  a  fixed  time,*^ 
light  vow  for  their  infant,   or  even  unborn 
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nts.    It  was  in  him  a  visible  and  enduring 
e  worldliness  and  spiritual  indiflference  of 

oson  and  Samuel,  towards  the  close  of  the 
;es,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  greatest 
1,^  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  grander 
ets,  beginning  with  Samuel,  and  for  the 
ovement  of  the  reign  of  the  first  kings, 
ndred  years  after  David,  however,  Amos 
tery  with  which  the  people  treated  it.*^ 
rt  always  have  been  numerous  in  Israel, 
of  the  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Schelach,  in 
Ifices  required  to  discharge  three  hundred 
ir  vow,  was  the  first  cause  of  his  disastrous 
mder  Jannseus.^^  Even  two  hundred  years 
r  of  the  institution  must  have  declined,  "  I 
fe,"  said  Simeon  the  Just,  at  that  time,^ 
s  trespass-offering  of  a  Nazarite.  Once, 
f  the  South  came  to  me  who  had  made  the 
)oked  at  him.  He  had  glorious  eyes,  a  noble 
U  over  his  shoulders  in  great  waving  masses, 
h  to  cut  off  this  magnificent  hair,  and  be 
jer  ? '  I  asked  him.  *  I  am  shepherd  to  my 
in  the  tmvn  where  I  Uve.  One  day,  in 
m  the  spring,  I  saw  my  likeness  below,  and 
5.  An  evil  thought  began  to  lay  hold  on 
le.  Thai,  I  said.  Wicked  creature!  you 
roud  of  what  is  not  yours,  and  ought 
you  than  dust  and  worthlessness ;  I  vow 
I  shall  cut  off  my  hair  for  His  ^ory.' " 
dnued  Simeon,  ''  I  embraced  him  and  said, 
Lad  many  Nazarites  like  thee  in  Israel.'  "^^* 
lich  has  led  men^  in  every  religion,  and  in 
an  ascetic  life,  doubtless  springs  from  the 
nial  and  the  subjugation  of  the  body,  leave 
to  attend  to  its  special  interests.  Buddhism 
Jf-mortification,  and  Brahmanism  has  its 
les,  who  aspire,  by  the  renunciation  of  all 
ife  pleasant^  to   attain    union   with   the 
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Supreme  Spirit    Mohammedaxiiam  bas  its  fakirs,  who  seek  oHAP^^pm 
to  subdue  the  flesh  by  their  austerities,  a&d  to  strengthen  the 
soul  by  conteniplation  and  piuyer.    The  Egyptian  priests 
passed  their  novitiate  in  the  deserts^  where,  like  John,  they 
lived  in  caves.     "The  priests  in  Heliopolia,*'  says  Plutarch,^  *•  uiB^o^^i^. 
"bring  no  wine  into  the  temple,  as  it  is  not  seemly  to  drink    "^^ 
by  day,  whilst  the  Lord  and  King,  Helios  (the  sun),  looks 
on ;  the  others  drink  wine,  but  very  little.   Tbey  have  many 
fa^ts,  during  which  they  refrain  from  wine,  and  continuously 
meditate  on  divine  things,  learn,  and  teach  them.^ 

Reaction  from  the  corrupti<m  around,  the  weariness  of  the 
world,  natural  in  a  period  o£  universal  unquiet  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  wish  to  fdUlow  out  the  letter  of  the  law 
exactly,  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  austere  life  by  many 
in  Psdestine.  As  the  Nazarites  strove  to  attain  ideal 
ceremonial  purity  in  rude  isolation,  others  sought  it  in 
brotherhooda  Josephus^  classes  as  one  of  the  four  greats*  Antxm  e » 
parties  of  his  day,  the  Essenes,^  an  order  numbering  about 
4,000  members,  m  Syria  and  Palestine,^  more  or  less  devoted  «  Phiio,67(>. 
to  an  ascetic  life.  Like  the  Pharisees,  they  were  a  develop- 
ment of  the  zeal  lor  the  Law  which  had  fii^  marked  the  Hasi- 
dim,  in  the  Maccabaean  wars.  The  feveridhi  anxiety  to  avoid 
levitical  defilement,  which  had  already  givwi  rise  to  Phari- 
saism, found  its  extreme  expression  in  these  ultra  rigid 
legalists,  who  hoped,  by  isdLaticm,  to  attain  ceremonial 
righteousness  Impossible  in  the  open  world.  The  strictness 
and  asceticism  of  others,  appeared  only  a  hypocritical  effemi- 
nacy in  their  severer  eyea**  But,  even  with  them^  there  were  «  Graetz,iii  ^.a 
grades  of  strictness,  for  only  the  most  rigid  withdrew  from 
society.  The  Pharisees  had  had  brotherhoods  and  unions^  **  seeioge-oo. 
for  generations,  and  in  Egypt  there  were  colonies  of 
"  Therapeuts^,"  who  lived  a  lonely,  contemplative,  idle  life,  in 
the  desert,  coming  together  only  for  common  worship  and 
holy  meals.  Bat  the  Essenes  were  as  far  from  the  saintly 
idleness  of  the  one,  as  from  the  restless  demagogue  activity 
of  the  others.  The  Pharisees,  ba  years  passed  on,  had 
become  constantly  less  entitled  to  the  name  of  the  Separated, 
since  they  eagerly  courted  the  multitude,  and  compassed 
sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte,  and  frequented  the  corners 
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aces,  to  make  a  show  of  their  piety.  Ideal  legal 
not  be  attcuned  by  such  a  life,  and  hence  mem- 
>ired  to  a  higher  standard,  withdrew,  to  form 
tea  by  themselves. 

>f  these  desert  colonies  is  not  known,  but  the 
er  the  district  between  Jerusalem^  and  the  Dead 
ays  of  John,  came,  every  here  and  there^  on  such 
in  the  narrow,  shady  wadys,  sometimes  green 
lows,  which  sink  in  great  numbers  from  the 
plateau,  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  Their  sad 
their  life  strictly  regulated  by  the  law,  in  the 
gave  them  the  air  of  people  weary  of  life,  who 
vvn  -from  the  world  to  prepare  for  death.  They 
ave  given  themselves  up  to  a  life-long  penance, 
aining  heaven. 

•  valley  of  Engedi,  where  Pliny  tells  us  most  of 
lad  settled,  was  exactly  suited  for  the  monkish 
I  chosen.  A  zigzag  path  leads  from  the  wilder- 
ea,  about  three  hours  north  of  Masada,  by  a 
t  of  fully  1,500  feet,  over  loose  rocks  and  stones, 
ig,  which  makes  its  way  under  a  luxuriant  growth 
id  bushes,  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  name  Engedi, 
ing,  may  well  have  been  given  from  the  wild  goats 
found  out  and  used  the  steep  path.  A  tropical 
applies  the  simple  wants  of  life  almost  without 
the  upper  parts  of  the  wady,  and  in  others  run- 
[  with  it,  the  Essenes  found  exactly  the  localities 
hem.  Each  colony  had  its  own  synagogue,  its 
I  for  meals  and  assemblies,  and  its  provision  for 
in  running  water.  Besides  these  settlers,  there 
lermits,  living  beside  solitary  mountain  springs, 
3  secure  their  ceremonial  purity  still  better  than 
jn,  by  more  frequent  bathing.'**  These  anchorets, 
PS  of  the  Christian  monks,  lived  solely  on  the  wild 
hill-sides,  but,  yet,  were  frequently  surrounded 
mbers  of  disciples,  who  adopted  their  painful 
Colonies  were  also  formed  in  various  outlying 
lea,  the  members  maintaining  the  same  rites  as 
in,  and  having  always  ceremonially  pure  accom- 
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modation  for  them  when  they  wandered  from  the  hiHa,    It  oHAP^xm 
seems  as  if  the  order  had  originally  lived  wholly  amonj 
and  had  only  gradually  retired  to  more  or  less  cor 
seclusion,  as  dread  of  defilement  grew  more  intense.^^ 

Their  whole  day  was  spent  in  labour  in  the  field, 
the  care  of  cattle,  or  in  that  of  bees,  and  in  other 
industries.^  They  thus  provided  nearly  all  they  w^ 
buying  what  little  they  required  besides,  through  a  s 
officer.  They  neither  bought  nor  sold  among  themselve 
exchanged  as  each  required,  and  they  would  hardly  use 
from  its  bearing  an  image. 

The  supreme  end  of  their  retirement,  either  in  as 
tions  or  as  solitary  hermits,  was  to  keep  the  Mcifiaic  law 
all  possible  strictness.  They  read  it  not  only  on  Sal 
but  day  and  night,  all  other  reading  being  forbidden, 
blaspheme  the  name  of  Moses  was  the  highest  crime,  pi 
able  with  death,  and  to  give  up  his  Books  was  a  trea 
which  no  Essene  would  commit,  even  under  the  agon 
torture  or  death.™ 

The  superstitious  dread  of  defilement^  which  require 
cups  and  platters  of  one  company  of  Pharisees  to  be  cl 
for  the  use  of  another,*^  waef  carried  even  farther  b; 
Essenes.  In  imitation  of  the  priestly  meals  in  the  Te 
from  which  the  ''  unclean  "  were  scrupulously  excluded, 
had  common  meals,  morning  and  evening,  before  and 
the  day's  work ;  all  novices  till  the  third  year,  and  all 
were  not  of  the  order,  being  excluded  as  levitically  un< 
The  dining  hall  was  as  sacred  as  a  synagogue,  the  v 
and  dishes  purified  with  sleepless  care,  and  even  the  clo 
worn  during  the  meab  was  counted  holy.  Priests  in\ 
a  blessing  over  the  food,  and  it  was  eaten  in  reverent  si] 
Whoever  became  members  of  the  order,  gave  up  all 
possessed  to  it,  and  the  conimon  stock  thus  pbtained,  s 
to  the  fruit  and  earnings  of  the  general  labour,  were  si 
by  all ;  the  old  and  sick  receiving  the  tenderjest  care. 

The  earnestness  of  the  ord^r  showed  itself  in  its  princ 
The  novices  had  to  promise  "  to  honour  God,  to  be  righ 
towards  man,  to  injure  no  one,  either  at  the  biddii 
another  or  of  their  oytd.  accord,  to  hate  evil,  to  pro 
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°=A^J^^in-  good,  to  be  faithful  to  every  one,  ecpecially  those  in 
authority,  to  lore  the  truth,  to  unmaBk  Uais,  and  to 
keep  the  hand  from  theft,    and  the   conaciencb  from  un- 

'»^^jj^  righteous  gain."^      Slavery  waa  forbidden,  and  no  oaths 

s^iii,L  5.  permitted,  save  those  by  which  members  wereadn^tted  to 
the  order.  War,  and  even  the  manufacture  of  weapons,  was 
held  unlawful,  nor  would  they  even  use  animal  food,  since 
the  Law  said,  '^  Thou  shalt  not  kill/'  Trade,  except  so  far 
aa  their  simple  wants  required,  was  diBcounteuanced. 

But  if  their  morality,  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament,  was 
pure  and  lofty,  their  slavish  devotion  to  ceremonial  obser- 
vances marked  them  as  the  most  superstitious  of  thar 
nation.  There  were  four  grades  of  levitical  *' cleanness," 
through  which  the  novice  rose  only  by  a  long  and  stem  pro- 
bation, and  it  was  defilement  that  needed  to  be  washed  away 
by  a  bath,  for  the  member  of  a  higher  grade  to  be  touched  by 

jud.  B.  one  of  a  lower.*^  Priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet  before 
any  sacred  rite,  but  the  Essenes  bathed  their  whole  body  in 
cold  water  before  every  meal,  and  all  they  ate  must  be  pre- 
pared by  one  of  their  own  number.  They  bathed,  also,  each 
morning,  before  uttering  the  name  of  God.  On  Sabbaths, 
they  would  not  even  move  any  vessel  from  its  place,  and 
they  prepared  all  their  food  on  Friday,  to  avoid  kindling  a 

Jud.  a.  fire  on  the  sacred  day.*^  They  refused  to  eat  flesh  or  wine, 
partly  from  fear  of  defilement,  partly  because  they  wished 
to  reproduce  in  their  whole  lives  the  strictness  of  the 
Nazarites,  of  the  priests  during  their  ministrations,  and  of 
the  old  Rechabites.  Thus,  their  only  food  was  that  pre- 
scribed to  others  for  fasts;  They  kept  aloof  from  the 
Temple,  though  they  sent  the  usual  gifts — ^for  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  offermg  involved  partaking  in  a  sacrifice  meal, 
which  would  have  defiled  them.  In  some  of  thdr  colonies 
women  were  not  sufiered,  from  the  same  dread  of  undean- 
ness,  and  though  they  did  not  wholly  forbid  marriage,  tiie 
wife  was  required  to  undergo  even  more  ceremonial 
cleansings  than  the  brethren.  They  kept  a  watchful  guard 
that  no  one  was  defiled  by  the  spittle  of  another,  and  that 
it  did  not  fall  on  the  right  side.  The  anointing  oil,  which 
was  to  other  Jews  a  festal  luxury,  in  which  the  Psalmist  had 
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3  community  of  goods  among  them  was  a  necessity  of 
mode  of  life,  since  the  order  alone  could  supply  the 

of  its  members.  It  had  the  result  of  enforcing 
[city.  An  under  garment^  without  sleeves,  was  their 
clothing  in  summer,  and  a  rough  mantle  their  prophet- 
inter  garb.  The  inter-relation  of  the  different  colonies 
money  useless  in  travelling,  for  there  was  no  need  of 
«,  at  each  resting  place,  their  frugal  wants  were  freely 
Led  by  any  brother.  They  had  no  servants,  and,  as 
recognized  no  distinction  but  that  of  "  dean  and  un- 
"  they  could  have  no  slaves. 

t  grand  aim  of  this  amazing  sjrstem  of  self-denial  and 
c  endurance  is  told  by  Josephus,  in  a  brief  sentence, 
secrated,  from  childhood,  by  many  purifications,  and 
ar,  beyond  thought,  with  the  Holy  Books,  and  the 
mces  of  the  prophets,  they  claim  to  see  into  the  future, 
n  truth,  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  their 
ecies  have  been  found  false."  ^  The  belief  that  they 
attain  direct  communion  with  God,  by  intense  legal 
cation  and  mystic  contemplation,  and  even  pass,  in  the 
;o  such  transcendental  vision  as  would  reveal  to  them 
jcrets  of  the  future,  was  the  supreme  motive  to  endure 

of  so  much  privation  and  self-denial.  A  similar 
B  had  been  followed  before  their  day,  as  a  means  of 
ration  foi'  divine  visions,  and  communion  with  higher 
rs.  "  In  those  days,"  says  Daniel,  *'  I  was  mourning 
full  weeks.  I  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither  came 
or  wine  in  my  mouth,  neither  did  I  anoint  myself  at 
U  three  whole  weeks  were  fulfilled.  And  on  the  four- 
sventieth  day  of  the  month,  as  I  was  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  Hiddekel,^  then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes, 
looked,  and  behold  a  certain  man  clothed  in  linen, 
5  loins  were  girded  with  fine  gold  of  Uphaz."    In  the 

way,  Esdrais  prepared  himself  beforehand,  for  his 
IS— "Go  to  the  flowery  open,  where  there  is  no  house," 
he  angel  to  him,  "  and  eat  only  the  herbs  of  the  field ; 
no  flesh,  drink  no  wine,  but  eat  herbs  only,  and  pray 
the  Highest  continually;  then  will  I  come  and  talk 
thee."" 
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It  was  universally  believed  that  the  future  was   open  oharxxul 
before  the  aged  members  of  the  order,  who  had  laboured 
after   "  purity "  through  life.     Their  souls  were  supposed 
to  be  well-nigh  freed  from  the  bonds  o£  the  flesh,  and  able 
to  wander  forth  to  the  world  beyond.     Thus  an  E^ene 
was  ssdd  to  have   prophesied  his,  miserable  death  to  the 
brother  of  the  first  Aristobulus  ;^^  and  another  to  have  pre- «  Ben  jn«.  l  s. 
dieted  to  the  boy  Herod  that  he  would  be  king,  and  that  he    "•  2. 
would  have  a  long  reign,  after  he  had  gained  the  erown.*^  »  Ant  xr.  10.  ti. 
This  gift  of  prophecy  was  believed  by  Herod  and  his  sons,'^ "  Sl^he^r. 
no  leiss  than  among  the  people,  and  hence  an  Essene  was    ^^^^^  ^''^^ 
often  sent  for  when  a  bad  dream  disturbed  royalty,  or    7.8.^"^"* 
anxiety  for  the  future  troubled  it.*^    With  such  mystic  •  see  the  bi. 

•/  I  */  stance  of 

claims,  the  expectations  of  Israel  must  have  been  their  chief   ^^/Z^:^ 

thought.     Their  old  men  dreamed  dreams,   their  young    Jj;^^"'^^- 

men  saw  visions,  and  their  sons  and  daughters  prophesied, 

as  if  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophet's  signs  of  the  coming  of 

the  Messiah.^      Yet   we  have  no    proof  that  they   anti-"  Jodi28. 

cipated  it  as  near,  or  applied  themselves  in  any  practical 

way  to  a  preparation  of  Israel  for  it.    It  was  only  a  fond 

and  airy  vision  of  the  ideal  future.    They  were  rigid  Pre- 

destinarians,  beMeving  that  all  things,  in  the  course  of  nature 

and  in  the  life  of  man,  are  fixed  by  fate.^^     Where  there  «  ahi  mi  s  % 

was  no  moral  freedom,  it  was  idle  either  to  preadi  or  teach, 

and  so  they  did  neither. 

As  was  natural  with  minds  occupied  mainly  with  subjects 
above  human  grasp,  the  speculations  of  the  order  became 
wild,  and  often  monstrous.  The  novice  was  required  by  a 
fearful  oath  to  conceal  the  secret  names  of  the  angels, 
which  were  known  to  the  brotherhood,  and  gave  him  who 
learned  them  power,  by  pronouncing  them,  to  draw  down  , 
these  awful  beings  from  heaven.  The  Apocryphal  literature 
of  the  day  boasted  of  long  lists  of  the  names  of  angels, 
with  their  powers  and  offices ;  and  the  Essenes,  like  the 
Rabbis,  believed  that  by  secret  spells,  in  which  these  names 
played  a  foremost  part,  they  could  command  their  services 
for  good  or  evil,  as  the  services  of  the  genii  are  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  magicians  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  They  be- 
lieved also,  in  common  with  the  age,  in  the  secret  niagic 
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QHAP.xxm.  powers  of  plants  and  stones,  and  they  had  much,  besides, 
the  disclosure  of  which  was  the  greatest  of  crimes.  Secrecy 
was,  indeed,  a  characteristic  of  the  order.  The  neophyte 
bound  himself  by  a  terrible  oarth,  "  neither  to  concesd  any- 
thing from  the  brotherhood,  nor  to  discover  any  of  their 
doctrines  to  others,  eren  if  he  ^ould  have  to  die  for  bis 
refusal.  He  had,  moreover,  to  swear  that  he  would  commu- 
nicate their  dociarines  to  no  one,  except  as  he  himself  had 
received  them,  and  that  he  would  ke^  inviolably  secret  the 
■  Bell.  jod.  a.   books  of  ihe  order,  and  the  names  of  the  angds."  ^ 

The  influence  of  Essenism  on  the  age,  however,  was  small, 
for  its  members  were  few  in  proportion  to  the  teeming 
population,  and  made  no  attempt  at  propagandism,  but 
AnthoritteB  l^^ed  entirely  apart  from  men.  The  natural  product  of  the 
wriSioifS  times,  with  its  Messianic  hopes,  its  striving  after  legal 
^u8^^:  righteousn^s,  its  glorification  of  the  past,  and  its  contact 
KibeiLeijcon.  ^ith  hcatheu  superstition,  it  served  the  purpose,  in  some 
Bcti?hto.L  measure,  of  drawing  away  the  thoughts  from  the  dream  of 
jo^gS'  national  political  glory,  and  of  preparing  the  soil  for  the 
judentiruma,!.  more  sphitual  conception  of  the  Messiah,  which  John  and 
^chfchtS*"  JesiB  were  to  introduce.  The  Essenes  came  in  contact  with 
KcS?G<>.  the  people  as  healers,  prophets,  dream-interpreters,  and 
^2^-ao6.  exorcists,  not  as  teachers  or  preachers.  Their  religious 
K^^  ^  exercises  and  pure  ideas  were  cherished  in  the  community 
i^fciel.  without  an  atteihpt  to  spread  them  tiirou^  the  nation ; — ^in 
"EssSSSir.;    marked  contrast  to  the  Baptist,  whose  life  was  a  fervent 

In  Herzog^  ^  r  7 

s^ii^^'  ministry  to  the  masses  of  hiscountrjonan,  and,  still  more, 
wd^iMQ.  to  Jesus, — ^for  he  Kved  in  constant  contact  with  men,  even 
those  shunned  alike  by  Essene  and  Rabbi,  qs  unclean :  showed 
the  most  perfect  superiority  to  all  ritual  narrowness ;  set 
light  by  ceremonial  purity,  or  superstitious  Sabbath  laws  ; 
discarded  fasting;  took  part  in  the  social  enjoyment  of 
feasts,  and  meals,  and  marriages,  and  left  a  new  code  of  rules 
and  maxims  for  His  disciples.  JEssenism  was,  at  best,  only 
the  vivid  culmination  of  the  past,  doomed  to  pass  awBy,  and 
wholly  unfit  to  create. 

From  tiieir  lofty  morality,  the  Essenes  have  been  assigned 
a  rank  among  the  spiritual  forces  of  their  age,  to  which  in 
reality    they  had  no   claim.      If  their  moral  purity  and 
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spiritual  depth,  breathed  of  the  prophets  rather  than  the  theo-  osu^ 
cracy,  and  made  their  order,  in  so  far,  a  herald  of  Christianity, 
their  exaggerated  ceremonialism,  their  harsh  austerity,  and 
their  fantastic  and  half-heathen  superstitions  neutralized^ 
to  a  large  extent,  this  healthy  influence.  Still,  in  some 
directions,  they  surpassed  in  true  morality  anything  in  the 
last  centuries  of  Jewish  life.  It  gives  even  their  harsh 
asceticism  a  higher  dignity,  that  it  was  not,  like  that  of  the 
Pharisees,  a  mercenary  service  for  external  reward,  but  a 
self-denying  attempt  to  keep  out  evil  from  the  soul,  and  thus 
prepare  it  for  that  high  communion  with  God,  in  whose 
sacred  calm  the  still  small  voice  of  divine  revelations  grows 
audible.  For  the  first  time  since  the  prophets,  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  soul  was  declared  to  be  the  end  of  religion. 
While  the  Rabbis  distracted  the  age  with  their  fierce  party 
strifes  about  the  merely  external,  another  kind  of  life  ripened 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  colonies  of  Essenes,  which  bore 
better  fruit,  because  it  concerned  itself  with  the  need  of  a 
New  Birth,  and  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  not  with  the 
theocracy,  the  Temple,  or  politics.  The  likeness  to  Chris- 
tianity, where  it  exists  in  Essenism,  was  not  in  its 
institution^,  but  in  the  quiet  and  meditative  frame  that 
breathed  through  the  community  in  its  religious  serious- 
ness and  priestly  consecration  of  life — the  "  daily  keeping 
of  Sabbath''  which  was  also  the  ideal  of  the  first  .Christian 
communions.  These  characteristics  of  the  order  were,  in 
some  degree,  common  also  to  those  who,  after  them,  were 
"  the  quiet  and  peaceful  in  the  land,"  although  its  doc- 
trines and  ideas  offered,  otherwise,  rather  a  contrast  to 
Christianity  than  a  resemblance. 


TCI..  I. 
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TER   XXIV. 

51  THE  WILDERNESS. 

'  the  Bpirit  of  his  age.  It  is  not 
,  that  at  a  time  when  religious 
ion  in  the  ascetic  self-denial  and 
4d  of  Nazarites,  Essenes,  and 
bed  with  either/  the  young  enthu- 
w  from  his  family  and  mankind, 
emess  stretching  away  from  his 
ge  so  troubled  in  politics  and 
tplicity  of  such  a  hermit  life  was 
1  retirement  men  could  work  out 
fasts,  washings,  and  rigid  zeal  for 

make  them  afraid.  The  weary 
Litude,  where  the  great  world,  with 
confusion,  its  cruelty,  selfishness, 

out.®  The  psalm-singing,  the 
industry  of  the  colonies  of  Essenes, 
F  gentleness  and  awe  into  men^s 
erywhere  else,  wickedness  reigned 
k  days  these  spots  shone  with  a 
in  horror,  from  prevalent  violence 
d  law  of  reaction,  the  fugitives 
themselves  the  simplest  instincts 
thus,  afterwards,  in  the  awful  times 

Roman  empire.  The  deserts  of 
illed  with  a  strange  population, 
nult  and  commotion  under  which 
IS  thus,  also,  in  the  fierce  and 
L  the  cloister  was  like  a  speck  of 
n.     Asceticism,  in  these  different 
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periods,  as  in  that  of  the  Gospel  history,  was  the  only  pro-  ohap.xxiv. 
test  which  told  with  sufficient  force  against  the  rampant  evil 
around.     Eleven  cenfuries  after  Christ,  a  similar  state  of 
society  made  the  ascetic  life  the  ideal  of  the  noblest  souls,      , 
even  where  they  did  not  withdraw  from  the  world.     St 
Bernard's  saintly  mother,*  the  model  of  Christian  charity*  a.d.io9l 
and  lowliness,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  these  graces.    By 
scantiness  of  food,  by  simplicity  of  dress,  by  the  avoidance 
of  worldly  pleasures,   by  fasting,  prayer,  and  vigils,  she 
strove  after  that  vision  of  self-sacrifice  and  humility,  which 
alone  was  attractive  in  that  ajre.'     Asceticism  is  not  needed »  Morrfgon't  st 
now.     Its  place  has  been  more  nobly  filled  by  the  claims  of 
Christian  work  for  others,  but  in  John  the  Baptist's  day,  and 
for  long  centuries  after,  it  was  a  natural  tendency. 

The  wilderness  to  which  John  withdrew  stretches,  far 
and  near,  over  the  whole  eastern  part  o£  Judea,  begin- 
ning   almost    at    Jerusalem,    and  reaching   away,   under 
different    names,    to    the    Dead    Sea    and    the    southern 
desert,   as  its  distant  limits.      It   is   a  dreary   waste  of 
rocky  valleys ;  in  some  parts  stem  and  terrible — the  rocks 
cleft  and  shattered  by  earthquakes  and   convulsions,  into 
rifts  and  gorges  sometimes  a  thousand  feet  in  depth,  though 
only  thirty  or  forty  in  width ;  in  others,  stretching  out  in 
bare  chalk  hills  fiiU  of  caves,  or  in  white,  flint-bound  ridges, 
and  winding,  muddy  wadys,  with  an  occasional  reservoir, 
hewn  in  the  hard  limestone,  to  supply  water  in  a  country 
destitute  of  springs.     One  may  travel  all  day,  and  see  no 
other  life  than  the  desert  partridge,  and  a  chance  fox  or 
vulture.     Only  the  dry  and  fleshy  plants,  which  require  no 
water,  grow  on  the  hiUs,  and  in  the  valleys  the  most  luxu- 
riant vegetation  is  the  white,  broom  bushes,  which  blossom 
in  March  and  April    The  whole  district  is,  in  fact,  the  slope 
of  the  midland  chalk  and  limestone  hills,  from  their  highest*  24?*°^^"^ 
point  of  nearly  3,000  feet,  near  Hebron,  to  1,000  or  1,500  feet,    i^T? 
at  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea.     The  Hebrews  fitly  call  it  ^^^aTd 
Jeshimon^ — "the  appallinff  desolation,"  or  *^  horror  " — for  it  is   ^  cyaahftm 
not  possible  to  conceive  a  more  desolate  region.     Parts  of  it   ^J^^^^'^]^J^ 
are  deserted  even  by  the  Arabs.     On  the  northern  side,    ^i^i„. 
valleys  of  great  depth,  sinking  towards  the  Dead  Sea^  almost   JSying. 
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g  except  in  their  troughs,  and  farther  south, 
)solutely  impassable.  Huge  perpendicular 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
aces  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  have  been 
the  great  torrents,  rushing  in  winter  over 
svards  the  Dead  Sea.  The  only  natural  site 
whole  district,  is  the  opening  at  the  foot  of 
idi,  the  spring  of  the  wild  goats,  above  the 
B^  and  this  is  reached  only  by  a  narrow, 
down  cliffs  twelve  hundred  feet  high, — 
le  Hebrews,  the  rocks  of  the  wild  goats,^ — 
ided  beasts,  by  an  hour's  slow  care,  can 
J.  Excepting  lq  the  spring,  at  this  spot, 
md  only  in  hollows  of  the  rocks,  or  in  the 
istems,  hewn  in  past  ages  in  the  limestone, 
\  of  the  few  passing  showers  which  visit  this 

of  Engedi*' — or  "Ain  Jidy,"  gushes  from 
1  a  little  plateau,  500  feet  above  the  Dead 
5t  below  the  top  of  the  cliffs.     The  water  is 

but  unpleasantly  warm  to  the  taste.  The 
a  long  cascade  over  the  steep  face  of  the 

in  channels  for  irrigation,  beneath, — ^low 
'ushes,  and  the  gigantic  leaves  of  the  osher, 
3  of  the  apple  of  Sodom,  and  the  flat  cedar- 
liomy  DardaVa,  rising  in  a  thicket  along  its 

and  hopping  thrushes  court  this  shelter, 
I,  with  golden  VLQgs,  and  melodious  note, 
n  the  cliffs  above.  On  every  side,  below 
3d  garden  walls,  and  terraces,  and  a  large 
show  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,®  which 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  scenery  along 
aificent  in  its  wild  and  desolate  grandeur, 
lue  water  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  above,  rise  the 
stellated  precipices  of  the  great  rock-wall, 

higher  and  steeper,  nearly  to  the  fortress 
square  isolated  mass  of  which,  more  than 
the  Dead  Sea,  forms  a  great  plateau,  cut  off 
deep  gorges,  and  vertical  walls  of  rock,  and 
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seen  firom  EngedL     On  the  east,  beyond  the  deep  gorges  of  oharixiv. 
the  Amon,  and  lesser  streams  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  the 
white  towers  of  Kerak  look  down  from  a  great  cliff  which 
seems  to  defy  approaclu*  .  Licatourade 

The  town  of  Engedi  was  the  one  minute  living  spot  in    ^x'^^nA  Eop. 
the  whole  region,  for  the  only  human  habitations  in  the 
wild  region  above  were  the  hill  caves,  in  which  hermits  sought 
a  miserable  shelter.     Somewhere  in  the  gorge  leading  down 
to  the  spring,  the  Essenes  had  their  little  colony  in  John's  day, 
but  their  strict  isolation  left  the  lonely  anchorite  in  a  deeper 
solitude.  In  the  neighboiuing  wilderness,  where  the  venomous 
desert  viper^^  glided  among  the  stones,  and  the  scorpion,  the  «  Deutmo; 
fox,  the  vulture,  or  the  raven,  were  almost  the  only  signs 
of  life:  where  drought  reigned,  and  the  waterless  hills  and 
stony  valleys  were  symbok  of  utter  desolation, — ^in  some  cave, 
perhaps,  in  the  depth  of  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  that  at  least 
gave  shelter  from  the  pitiless  heat  and  glare  of  an  eastern 
sun^  John  took  up  his  abode,  to   be  alone  with  God  and 
his  own  soul,  and,  thus,  the  better  able  to  fulfil  the  life-long 
vow  which  separated  him  from  men.     Bred  up  a  strict  Jew, 
and  trained,  like  St  Paul,  in  the  perfect  knowledge  and 
observance  of  the  Law,^^  he  was,  doubtless,  like  him,  a  zealot »  Acta  2a.  n 
towards  God  in  all  things  respecting  it.     At  what  age  he 
retired  from  Hebron  to  this  hermit  life,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing,  but  he  had,  apparently,  lived  for  many  years 
apart  from  men  before  his  public  appearance.     The  Gospels 
furnish  us  with  vivid  glimpses  of  his  appearance  and  mode 
of  life.     His  hair  hung  long  about  him,  like  Sampson  s,  for 
it  had  never  been  cut  from  his  birth.^^     His  only  food  was  >•  Judge.  i«.n. 
the  locusts  which  leaped  or  flew  on  the  bare  hilb,  and  the 
honey  of  wild  bees  which  he  found,  here  and  there,  in  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  his  only  drink  a  draught  of  water 
from  some  rocky  hollow.     Locusts  are  still  the  food  of  the 
poor  in  many  parts  of  the  East.    "  All  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  towns  in  Nedj  and  Hedjaz,  are  accus- 
tomed to  eat  them,"  says  Burckhardt.  '*  I  have  seen  at  Medina 
and  Tayf,  locust  shops,  where  they  are  sold  by  measure. 
In   Egypt  and  Nubia  they  are  eaten  only  by  the  poorest 
biiggars.  The  Arabs,  in  preparing  them  for  eating,  throw  them 
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oHAP.xxiv.  alive  into  boiling  water,  with  which  a  good  deal  of  salt  has 
been  mixed,  taking  them  out  after  a  few  minutes,  and  drying 
them  in  the  sun.  The  head,  feet,  and  wings,  are  then  torn 
off,  the  bodies  cleansed  from  the  salt,  and  perfecdy  dried. 
They  are  sometimes  eaten  boiled  in  butter,  or  spread  on 
unleavened  bread  mixed  with  butter. **  In  Palestine,  they 
are  eaten  only  by  the  Arabs  on  the  extreme  frontiers ;  else- 
where they  are  looked  on  with  disgust  and  loathiag,  and 
u  TheLandMd  ouly  the  vciy  poorest  use  them.^  Tristram,  however,  speaks 
M  Natural  HiBt.  of  thcm  83  "  vcrv  palatable. "^^     "  I  found  them  very  ffood,'* 

Ct  Bible,  »08.  ,  It       1  n  i  a        t      /•     i  •  n  •    i 

says  he,  "  when  eaten  after  the  Arab  fashion,  stewed  with 
butter.  They  tasted  somewhat  like  shrimps,  but  with  less 
flavour."  In  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  various  kinds  abound 
at  all  seasons,  and  spring  up  with  a  drumming  sound,  at 
every  step,  suddenly  spreading  their  bright  hind  wings,  of 
scarlet,  crimson,  blue,  yellow,  white,  green,  or  brown,  ac- 
cording to  the  species.     They  were    "  clean,"   under  the 

»  LeT.u.M.  Mosaic  Law,^  and  hence  could  be  eaten  by  John  without 
offence.  The  wild  bees  in  Palestine  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  kept  in  hives,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  honey 
sold  in  the  southern  districts  is  obtained  from  wild  swarms. 
Few  countries,  indeed,  are  better  adapted  for  bees.  The  dry 
climate,  and  the  stunted  but  varied  flora,  consisting  largely 
of  aromatic  thymes,  mints,  and  other  similar  plants,  with 
crocuses  in  the  spring,  are  very  favourable  to  them,  while 
the  dry  recesses  of  the  limestone  rocks  everywhere  afford 
them  shelter  and  protection  for  their  combs.  In  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judea,  bees  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Palestine,  and  it  is,  to  this  day,  part  of  the  homely 
diet  of  the  Bedouins,  who  squeeze  it  from  the  combs  and 

••  TrtotrMn.824.  storc  it  iu  skius.^^ 

John's  dress  was  in  keeping  with  the  austerity  of  his  life. 
A  burnouse  of  rough,  rudely  woven  cloth  of  coarse  camels' 
hair,*  such  as  the  Bedouins  still  wear,  bound  round  his  body 
by  the  common  leathern  girdle  still  in  use  among  the  very 

i»  Fmrer'awan-poor,^^  was  apparently  his  only  clothing.  His  head-dress,  if 
he  had  any,  was  the  triangular  headrcloth,  tept  in  its  place 
by  a  cord,  as  is  still  the  custom  among  the  Arabs,  and  his  feet 
were  shod  with  coarse   sandals.     In   Hebron  he  had  had 
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1 — ^Hannas  himself,*®  Eleazar,  his  son,  and,  now, 
;on-in-law,— and  Hannaa  was  still  the  foremost 
.salem,  but  they  hated  the  people,  and  the 
bhem,  and  maintained  that  they  hissed  at  them 
I  their  proud  malignity,*^  or  glided  to  their 
5  the  snake.  Their  families  were  branded  as 
Iniquity  filled  the  high  places  of  the  Hill  of 
ire  the  people  themselves  innocent,  for  He  who 
I  lowly  in  spirit  denounced  them,  a  year  or 
i  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation,  more 
i  hopeless  than  Nineveh,  or  Sodom  and 
hich  God  had  cursed.^  Earnest  souls,  in 
ances,  with  the  earth  dark  around  them,  and 
I  heavens;®^  feeling  that  hope  could  only  come 
contrition,  and  awakened  spiritual  life,  might 
[ig,   sad   despair,   withdraw  themselves  from 

John  there  was  also  a  conviction  that  the 
expected,  must  be  near  at  hand,  and  that  the 
i  for  His  advent  was  a  self-denial  and  humilia* 
[Tendered  the  whole  present,  and  gave  itself  up 
watching,  in  desert  solitudes.  It  was  the  idea 
i  John  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 
IV  and  a  great  ideal  alike  drove  him  to  "  keep 
2r,"  as  if  the  least  pleasure  were  sin,  and  the 
y  of  the  soul. 

Lves  us  a  sketch^*  of  one  of  the  recluses  of  the 
rhom  he  himself  lived  for  three  years.  "  His 
lus,  his  home  the  desert,  his  only  clothing  the 
of  trees,  his  only  food  what  grew  of  its  own 
ly  drink  the  brook,  and  his  daily  and  nightly 
ithe  in  cold  water."  Not  a  few  such,  no  doubt, 
lves  in  the  dens  and  caves  of  the  lonely  hills 
v^eary  of  the  world,  as  Pliny  says,  and  seeking, 
enitence,  as  he  calls  it,  to  cleanse  away  the 
'the  fleshy 

',  the'great  motive  might  be  to  save  themselves 
reck  of  all  besides,  but  no  such  unworthy 
ted  John.     He  sought  the  wilderness^  at  once 
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CBA^xrr.  setting  of  the  sun ;  his  food  wa3  bread  with  salt^  his  drink 
nothing  but  water.  Flesh  and  wine  he  nevar  tasted.  When 
he  slept,  he  was  content  with  a  rush  mat,  but  mostly  he  lay 
on  the  bare  ground.  He  would  not  anoint  himself  with  oil, 
saying  that  it  was  more  fit  for  young  men  to  be  earnest  in 
subduing  the  body,  than  to  seek  things  which  softened  it. 
Forgetting  the  pa^  he,  daily,  as  if  beginning  afresh,  took 
more  pains  to  improve,  saying  over  to  himself  continually, 
the  Apostle's  words — "  Forgetting  what  is  behind ;  stretch- 
ing forth  to  what  is  before ;"  and  mindful,  too,  of  Elijah's 
saying,  "The  Lord  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand"— he  said, 
in  himself,  that  the  ascetic  ought  ever  to  be  learning  his 
te^    own  life  from  that  of  the  great  Eliaa,  as  from  a  mirror.** 


n  K!i 


TheJBermita, 


••»^  The  picture  may  not  suit  in  some  particulars,  but  as  a 
glimpse  of  the  mortified  life  of  the  desert,  in  its  best  aspect, 
it  may  serve  to  realize  that  of  John,  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
rough  wilderness  of  Judea. 

In  its  rugged  solitudes,  his  soul  gradually  rose  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  great  mission.  He  believed  that  the  wrath 
of  Grod  was  near  at  hand,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  un- 
righteousness of  men,  but  he  knew  that  the  Grod  of  Abrar 
ham,  even  in  wrath,  remembers  mercy,  and  that,  with  the 
judgments,  there  would  come  the  long-promised  deliverer. 
His  impetuous  nature,  and  a  heart  that  never  feared  the  face 
of  man,  raised  hun  to  the  level  of  the  old  prophets,  and 
impelled  him,  like  them,  to  address  his  generation.  Instinct 
with  the  deepest  religious  feeling ;  of  a  transparent  sim- 
plicity, and  reverend  truthfulness  of  word  and  bearing; 
glowing  with  energy :  a  living  embodiment  of  sincerity  and 
self-denial,  and  in  the  best  position,  fi*om  his  earliest  years, 
to  know  the  age,  he  was,  above  all  men,  fitted  to  rouse  the 
sleeping  conscience  of  Israel,  and  to  lay  bare  the  self- 
deceptions  and  sins  of  even  the  religionists  of  the  day. 
Though  a  hereditary  priest,  he  had  stood  aloof  from  the 
Temple  service,  for  its  mechanical  rites  gave  him  no  inner 
peace. 

From  the  Temple  aristocracy  he  shrank  with  a  special 
aversion,  for  the  guilt  of  the  nation  culminated  in  them. 
Under  the  mantie  of  legal  purity,  and  behind  the  cheap 
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popular  sanctity  of  the  Pharisees,  his  quick  eye  saw,  ohap^iv 
at  a  glance,  hateful  ambition,  gr^d,  and  hypocrisy.  The 
nation  itself  stirred  his  soul,  as  he  saw  it,  in  a  time  so  earnest, 
contenting  itself  with  Pharisaic  righteousness,  and  trusting, 
with  insane  self-complacency,  to  its  being  the  people  of 
God.**  In  his  loneliness,  his  soul  had  communed  much  with  »  ma*!  a.  ? ». 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  found  in  their  holy 
zeal  for  Israel  and  God;  in  their  demand  for  a  higher 
righteousness  of  the  heart  and  life,  instead  of  sacrifices  of 
beasts ;  in  liieir  lofty  announcement  of  a  divine  future  for 
his  nation,  if  it  prepared  itself  for  it^  the  prophetic  longing 
and  prophecy  of  his  own  spirit.  That  he  never  names 
Moses,  shows  that  he  must  have  passed  beyond  the  Law,  to 
the  prophets.  Isaiah,  especially,  had  excited  in  him  a  faith 
so  deep  and  intelligent  that  Jesus  rebuked  his  fears,  when 
perplexed  and  doubting,  by  a  quotation  from  that  prophet's* 
Messianic  predictions.  The  few  fragments  left  of  his  preach- 
ing abound  in  figures  borrowed  from  this,  his  favourite 
Book — the  viper  brood,  the  trees  of  God's  vineyard,  the 
felling  that  which  was  barren,  the  consuming  fire,  the 
threshing  floor  and  the  winnowing  shovel,  and  the  giving 
bread  and  clothing  to  the  poor.^^  »  ^^  w.  b; 

John's  life  in  the  wilderness  seems  to  have  been  no  short    jjj^:  JfgJ^ 
retirement.     His  whole  later  bearing,  his  mode  of  life,  his    SiaSjl?:!!! 

81  10  •  28,  27  • 

sad  passionate  earnestness,  and  even  his  lofty  resolve  to  *^Jjij^J*' 
come  forth  as  a  prophet,  imply  a  long  abode  in  the  solemn 
freedom  of  the  desert,  far  from  the  distracting  and  enfeebling 
tumidt  of  life.  But,  though  in  the  same  wilderness,  he  was 
no  Essene.  His  relation  to  the  people  at  large,  his  concep- 
tion of  a  kingdom  of  God  in  their  midst,  his  later  preaching 
to  them,  his  sympathy  even  for  publicans  and  sinners,  from 
whom  the  Essenes  and  Pharisees  shrank  as  pollution ;  even 
his  food,  which,  though  simple,  was  still,  in  part,  of  flesh, 
show  that  he  was  in  no  way  connected  with  that  order.  Like 
its  members,  he  was  unmarried ;  like  them,  he  denied  himself 
all  indulgence,  and  showed  a  prophet-like  grandeur  in  his 
standard  of  aim  and  practice.  But  though  their  settlements 
were  close  at  hand,  and  were  open  to  him,  he  chose  to  live 
free  and  alone.     It  was  well  he  did  so,  for  this  freedom 
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tBAP.xxw.  created  an  impulse  before  which  the  nation  trembled  and 
lived,  while  Essenism,  with  no  vital  power  beyond  itself, 
left  it  to  lie  dead. 

The  fundamental  principle  in  John's  seclusion  was,  in 
fact,  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  recluses  of  his  day. 
They  dwelt  apart  from  men,  to  seek  their  own  spiritual  good 
with  a  pious  and  cynical  selfishness.  John  sought  the 
wilderness  by  an  impulse  which  seemed  like  the  voice  of 
God,  to  seek,  in  its  loneliness,  a  lofder  spiritual  life  than 
seemed  possible  amidst  the  religious  decay  of  the  time.  As 
a  Jew,  he  had  not  risen  above  the  external  and  material  in 
reUgion.  An  earnest,  strong,  all-embracing  heroism  of  self- 
denial,  which  proved  its  depth  by  its  self-inflictions;  a 
rejection  of  all  temptations  of  society  and  culture,  with 
their  threatening  possibilities  of  defilement ;  a  strenuous  war 
against  nature,  in  every  appetite,  to  the  extent  of  enduring 
the  privations  of  hunger,  homelessness,  and  exposure,  were, 
at  once,  the  discipline  by  which  he  struggled  against  the 
"  uncleanness  "  he  still  lamented,  and  the  aids  by  which  he 
hoped  to  attain  nearness  to  God.  Yet  he  was  far  from 
caring  only  for  himself.  His  future  career,  and  his  very 
clothing,  which  was  that  of  an  ancient  prophet,  showed 
that  he  carried  the  burden  of  his  people  on  his  soul,  and  had 
fled  from  the  crowd  to  entreat  God  for  them,  by  prayer  and 
penitence,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  his  time,  to 
prepare,  on  behalf  of  all,  by  holy  fasts,  for  gracious  revelations 
from  heaven. 

This  revelation,  he,  in  fact,  received.  He  already  saw  that 
the  times  were  ripe  for  the  judgments  of  God.  The  slavery 
to  heathen  Rome  had  followed  the  agony  of  the  days  of 
Herod,  and  had  dispelled  every  hope.  For  nearly  a  generation 
he  had  seen  nothing  but  misery  in  the  land.  In  his  boyhood 
the  census  of  Quirinius  had  drenched  the  country  in  blood, 
and  had  been  followed  by  such  oppression  as  had,  already, 
»  A.D.  n.  In  his  early  manhood,^  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
and  caused  a  despairing  appeal  to  Rome  for  relief.  Rapacious 
and  unjust  governors,  true  Roman  knights,  seeking  only 
their  own  fortune,  and  rioting  in  the  abuse  of  their  power, 
had  added  burdens  on  their  own  account;  the  officials  and 
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cHARxxiv.  piety,  with  proud  and  mercenary  hopes  of  a  rich  earthly 
reward  for  it  from  the  Messiah. 

Amidst  such  mingled  crime,  wickedness,  and  corruption, 
the  soul  of  John  was  filled  with  humiliation  and  grief  The 
Holy  Law,  given  at  Sinai,  had  sunk  to  a  superstitious  creed, 
and  was  only  tolerated  by  Rome :  the  sceptre  of  the  nation 
was  broken  in  pieces,  though  it  had  been  promised  that  it 
would  be  everlasting :  the  holy  hill  had  become  the  citadel 
of  an  uncircumcised  soldiery,  and  the  streets,  which  had 
echoed  to  the  minstrelsy  of  David  and  his  sacred  choir, 
were  invaded  by  the  ensigns  and  music  of  a  Gentile  nation. 
It  seemed  as  if  God  must  presently  appear,  ,  He  had  never 
before  remained  for  centuries  without  baring  His  Mighty 
Arm  :  He  had  never  before  endured,  thus,  the  derision  of  the 
heathen,  or  the  sin  of  His  people :  He  had  never  before  left 
them  to  perish  as  now.  For  His  own  name  sake  He  would 
assuredly  appear.  The  prophecies  of  Daniel  had  predicted 
»»  Dan.7.»;  only  a  short  triumph  to  the  iron  kingdom,  Rome,^^  and  it 
Ait'x.u.7.  had  now  lasted  for  a  generation.  But  even  in  these  last 
days,  had  not  the  curse  on  the  house  of  the  Iduraean,  the 
destruction  of  Antipater,  Phasael,  Herod,  Archelaus,  and 
many  others  of  the  hated  race,  shown  that  the  wrath  of 
God  was  kindled,  and  that  His  avenging  judgments  were 
on  the  way?  The  judgments  of  God,  foretold  by  the  pro- 
phets, must  speedily  fall,  alike  on  apostate  Israel,  and  on  her 
enemies. 

What  John  had  foreboded  in  Hebron  or  Jerusalem  be- 
came a  certainty  to  him  in  the  wilderness.  The  lonely 
vastness  raised  him  above  anxious  contrasts  of  the  weakness 
of  Israel  and  the  might  of  Rome,  which  might  have  para- 
lyzed resolution,  and  bidden  hope  despair.  The  solemn  still- 
ness of  the  hills,  and  the  boundless  sweep  of  the  daily  and 
nightly  heavens,  effaced  the  thought  of  man,  and  filled  his 
soul  with  the  majesty  of  God.  What  was  man^  whose  days 
were  a  handbreadth,  and  whose  foundation  was  in  the  dust, 
before  the  Mighty  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth — the  rock  of 
Israel  ?  He  had  often  appeared  to  deliver  His  people  when 
their  case  seemed  hopeless.  And  did  not  the  judgments  of 
God,  in  th§  prophets,  always  cpme  laden  with  hidden  good  ? 
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Were  not  cursing  and  blessing,  wniting  and  healing,  death  and  ohap.xxiv. 
resurrection,  always  joined  in  His  visitations  ?     John's  own 
history  in  the  wilderness  gave  him  hope  for  his  race.     His 
prayers,  his  penitence,  his  renunciation  of  the  world,  his 
life  devoted  to  Grod,  had  removed  the  burden  and  agony  of 
his  soul,  and  he  had  found  peace,  and  rest^  and  grace,  and 
heavenly  light.      What  he  had  felt  was  possible  for  all 
Israel.    If  they,  could  only  be  brought  to  resolve,  to  turn, 
to  repent,  to  live  a  new  life,  their  repentance  would  bring 
down  showers  of  blessings,  as  it  had  always  done  iti  the 
past,  and  the  lightnings  and  thunders  of  judgment  would 
break  in  wrath  on  their  foes,  but  in  heavenly  help  to  them- 
selves.    The  repentance  of  Israel  would  bring  the  Messiah. 
He  knew  He  was  near.     It  had  been  revealed  even  before 
his  birth  that  he  himself  was  to  go  before  Him,  in  the  spirit 
and  power  of  EUas,  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for 
the  Lord.^    The  call  of  God  rang  in  his  soul  like  a  trumpet, «  m»i.i7 
to  go  forth  and  preach  to  the  people  the  coming  of  the  ex- 
pected Deliverer,  in  judgment  to  the  impenitent,  and  grace 
to  the  contrite.     Led  by  the  Divine   Spirit,  through  long 
years  of  spiritual  struggle — ^his  soul  turned  inward  on  itself 
and  upward  to  God — his  body  subdued  by  long  exposure 
and  privation,  and  his  whole  being  raised  to  a  lofty  invin- 
cibility of  purpose,  imtamed  by  customs,  unweakened  by 
compliances,  but  filled  with  meditation  and  high  religious 
life^-he  had,  at  length,  felt  equal  to  taking  the  sublimest 
and  most  terrible  position  into  which  a  frml  man  could  be 
rsdsed  by  the  Almighty — that  of  the  herald  predicted  by 
his  favourite  Isaiah,  to  pioneer  the  way  for  the  Messiah  of 
God.     He  was  to  fill  up  the  valleys,  and  make  low  the 
mounfedns  and  hills,  to  make  the  crooked  places  straight, 
and  the  rough  places  even ;  that  is,  to  rebuke  the  lofty  and 
proud  f   to  raise  up  the  humble  and  oppressed ;  to  spare 
none  of  the  crooked  policies    and  ways  of  men,  and  to 
smooth  down  their  roughness  by  a  hearty  repentance,  so 
as  to  fit  them  for  the  peaceful  entrance  of  the  Christ. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  as  thus  realized  by  John,  was  far 
higher  and  grander  than  previous  conceptions.  In  his 
infiwicy,  Judas,  the  son  of  Saripheus,  and  Mattathias,  had 
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sought  to  bring  in  the  reign  of  the  Me^iah  by  a  political 
rising,  which  had  been  quenched  in  blood.  In  his  boyhood, 
Judas,  the  GalilaBan,  had,  in  the  same  way,  appealed  to 
force,  for  the  same  end,  but  had  only  covered  the  land  with 
mourning.  Yet  the  party  with  whom  a  religious  war  with 
Rome  had  become  a  fanatical  creed,  was  daily  increasing.  Even 
in  Samaria,  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
about  to  come,  and  that  it  would  take  an  outward  political 
form.  The  misery  that  had  roused  Judea  had  also  pressed 
heavily  on  the  Samaritans,  and  their  national  jealousy  of 
the  Jews  anticipated  a  share  in  the  expected  Messianic  glory. 
In  their  opinion,  they,  and  not  the  Jews,  held  the  real  Holy 
Land  promised  to  Abraham — ^the  land  where  the  patriarchs 
had  fed  their  flocks :  they  had  the  true  Temple  Mount,  and 
the  true  Law,  free  from  the  corruptions  of  the  prophets ; 
upon  their  holy  mountain  Moses  had  buried  the  true  vessels 
of  the  Tabernacle,  which  the  Jews  claimed  to  have  possessed 
under  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  which,  they  asserted,  had 
been  miraculously  hidden,  after  the  Temple  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Chaldeans.  The  possession  of  these  vessels 
was  all  important,  for,  with  the  fondness  for  outward  em- 
bodiments of  belief  common  to  the  East,  it  was  held  that 
the  place  where  they  were  hidden  would  be  the  scene  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Messiah.  A  cherished  promise,  they 
avowed,  announced  that  when  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
was  set  up,  the  Ark,  and  these  sacred  vessels,  would  be 
again  brought  forth.  Jeremiah,  so  ran  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion, being  warned  of  God,  commanded  the  Tabernacle  and 
the  Ark  to  go  with  him  to  Mount  Nebo,  and  there  he  hid 
them  and  the  altar  of  incense  in  a  hollow  cave,  and  stopped 
the  door,  which  none  who  went  with  him  could  afterwards 
find.  Jeremiah  thereon  told  them  that  it  would  be  "un- 
known tiU  the  time  when  God  gathers  His  people  again 
together,  and  receives  them  to  mercy.  Then  shall  the 
Lord  show  them  these  things  again,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  shall  appear,  and  the  cloud  also,  as  it  was  shown  unto 
Moses."^  A  fuller  version  of  this  tradition  introduced 
an  angel  as  the  chief  actor,  instead  of  Jeremiah.  Shortly 
before   the    destruction    of  Jerusalem,  it    went  on,  this 
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heavenly  being  descended  to  Jerusalem,  alighting  on  the  oharxxiv. 

Temple,  to  save  it.     Having  prepared  the  Tabernacle,  the 

Ephod  of  the  High  Priest,  the  Ark,  the  Two  Tables  of  Stone 

from  Sinai,  the  Golden  Robes  of  the  High  Priest,  the  Altar 

of  Incense,  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  holy  vessels, 

for  removal,  he  carried  them  to  a  secret  place,  and  cried 

with  a  loud  voice,   "  0  earth,  earth,  earth  1  hear*  the  word 

of  the  mighty  Lord,  and  receive  what  I  commit  to  thee,  and 

keep  it  to  the  end  of  the  times,  to  restore  it  again  when 

thou  art  commanded,  that  the  stranger  get  not  possession 

of  these  things.    For  the  time  will  come  when  Jerusalem  shall 

arise  again,  to  endure  for  ever  1"    Then  the  earth  opened 

her  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  all.^    A  third  version,  used"  a^tijm of 

figuratively  in  the  Apocalypse,  supposes  the  holy  vessels  to    S^s^T" 

have  been  taken  to  heaven  and  hidden  there.      He  who    Tr^V^"" 

overcomes  is  to   eat  of  the  manna  which  is  hidden  in    ^* 

Heaven,**  and  when  "the  Temple  of  God  was  opened  above,  *•  »«▼.«. n. 

there  was  .seen  in  it  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant."  ^  *•»«▼. "  '» 

The  Samaritans,  treasuring  these  fancies  no  less  warmly 
than  the  Jews,  gave  them  a  local  colour,  and  had  persuaded 
tliemselves  that  the  true  place  of  the  mysteriously  hidden 
treasures  was  the  top  of  Gerizim,  beside  their  own  city — 
the  hill  from  whose  top  the  tribes  of  Israel  had  sounded 
the  blessings  of  the  Law,  on  the  entrance  of  Joshua  into 
Canaan.*^  •  Deuti7.5-f« 

How  intensely  such  thoughts  were  fermenting  in  the 
minds  of  the  Samaritans  in  these  years  was  shown  a  little 
lat^r,  when  John's  mission  had  closed  without  bringing  them 
the  results  they  had  expected ;  for  what  then  took  place 
was  only  the  final  outburst  of  feelings  long  pent  up.  "  A 
man,"^  says  Josephus,  "  who  made  nothing  of  falsehood,  and  «  Aat  xTfli.4.1 
tickled  the  multitude  by  whatever  seemed  likely  to  please 
them,"  had  determined,  if  he  could,  to  raise  a  popular 
movement,  like  that  of  John's,  which  had  swept  over 
Judea  and  GaUlee,  with  the  hope,  most  probably,  of  being 
able  to  turn  it  to  political  account  Sending  abroad  a 
report  through  the  valleys  of  Samaria,  that  a  new  prophet 
would  reveal,  on  a  fixed  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  the 
place  where  Moses  had  hidden  the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle, 
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cBAp.xxry.  he  raised  an  uncontrollable  excitement.  The  announcement 
implied  that  the  kingdom  of  God  would  on  that  day  ap- 
pear, for  the  sacred  vessels  were  to  remain  hidden  till  it 
was  to  begin.  It  was  a  crafty  scheme,  to  transfer  to 
Samaria  the  boastful  hopes  which  had  been  the  glory  of  Judea, 
by  making  open  claim  to  the  possession  of  the  mysterious 
treasures,  and  of  the  Law  in  its  purity.  Thousands  gathered 
on  the  day  appointed,  between  Ebal  and  Grerizim.  New 
caravans  continually  brought  fresh  numbers  to  Tirabatha^ 
the  village  named  by  the  prophet  as  the  rendezvous,  till  the 
matter  became  serious  in  its  possible  political  results,  since 
the  "elders"  of  the  people  identified  themselves  with  the 
movement.  Pilate  was  alarmed,  fearing  that  the  multitude 
might  be  easily  led  from  a  search  for  the  sacred  vessels  to 
open  sedition.  His  brutality  had,  in  fact,  already  made  them 
•  AiiixTiii.4.«.  ready  for  it.^  He  therefore  forbade  the  pilgrimage,  and  placed 
posts  of  foot  and  horse  at  all  the  approaches  to  Gerizim,  to 
prevent  them  ascending  it.  But  the  vast  multitude,  many  of 
whom  were  armed,  would  not  be  baulked,  and  tried  to  force 
their  way  to  the  sacred  spot.  Pilate,  on  this,  ordered  the 
troops  to  disperse  them :  fierce  fighting  followed,  in  which 
many  were  killed,  the  rest  taking  to  flight,  the  principal 
men  among  the  prisoners,  taken  during  or  after  the  battle, 
being  put  to  death.** 

This  tragical  incident  took  place  a  few  years  after  John's 
•»  A.D.M.  Soon  appearance,^^  but  it  was  of  a  piece  with  the  popular  feeling 
ci^Sdibrion;   respecting  the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  was  mixed  up  with 
hl^^SS^  "  *^^  politics  of  the  day,     John  kept  entirely  aloof  from  such 
time  o?"*     views.     If,  as  a  Jew,  he  hoped  that  Israel  would  hereafter 
dS3h!'       be  exalted  imder  the  Messiah,  he  left  that  for  future  dis- 
closure, and  confined  himself  exclusively  to  the  moral  and 
spiritual.     He  was  no  political   agitator,  no  revolutionary, 
like  Judas  the  Galilean :  his  Messianic  kingdom,  like  that 
of  Jesus,  was,  at  least  for  the  time,  a  kingdom  not  of  this 
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ir  of  Roman  civilization,  had  risen  all  over  the 
•ea,  with  its  docks,  piers,  warehouses,  and  broad 
iich  a  splendid  temple  to  Augustus,  seen  far  off  at 
own.  In  Jerusalem,  the  great  Temple,  four  huge 
theatre,  the  circus,  and  Herod's  new  palace,  had 
iria  had  been  rebuilt  with  great  splendour,  and 
jbaste,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Augusta,  after 
.  The  old  Kaphar  Saba,  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
ehind  Joppa,  had  been  rebuilt,  and  re-named 
fter  Herod's  father.  Near  Jericho,  two  towns — 
led  after  Herod's  mother,  and  Phasaelis,  after 
had  been  created.  Anthedon,  close  to  Gaza, 
:>ast,  had  been  raised  from  its  ruins,  and  called 
after  Agrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus.  Two 
3es  had  risen,  called,  after  Herod,  Herodion, — one 
►n  the  south  border,  the  other,  three  hours  from 
,t  the  head  of  the  descent  to  the  Jordan  valley, 
d  had  once  had  a  sore  struggle  with  the  rebel- 
rho  pursued  him.  The  passion  of  Augustus  for 
the  traces  of  the  great  civil  wars  throughout  the 

everjrsvhere  been  flattered  by  creations  which 
utified  the  land,  and  defiled  it  by  their  heathen 
In  the  far  north,  Philip,  after  his  father's  death, 
Paneas,  in  the  green  lap  of  Mount  Hermon,  and 
larea  Philippi,  in  flattery  of  the  emperor,  and  on 
it  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  he  had  embellished  the 
la,  and  re-named  it  Julias,  after  the  daughter 
s.  In  Galilee,  Herod  Antipas  had  re-built 
,nd  surrounded  its  hill  with  strong  walls;  in 

green  plain  opposite  Jericho — ^the  valley  of  the 
the  days  of  Joshua^ — ^he  had  built  a  fine  town 
ivias,  in  compliment  to  the  unworthy  wife  of 
id  within  the  last  ten  years  he  had  built  the 
V  capital  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
Tiberias,  after  the  new  emperor.  Even  the  gross 
Vrchelaus  had  copied  to  some  extent  his  father's 

a  new  town  had  risen  on  the  west  side  of  the 
ist  palm  groves  elaborately  irrigated,  and  called 
\  Archelais. 
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The  "  Roman  peace  "  which  was  destined  to  prepare  the  charxxv. 
way  for  Christianity,  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  between 
nations,  and  fusing  the  civilized  world,  for  the  time,  into  one 
mighty  commonwealth,  had  thus  borne  fruits  on  all  sides, 
though  mis-government  was  silently  undermining  the  whole 
imperial  systeun.  The  East  was  in  profound  peace.  The 
Parthian  cavalry  hosts,  who  were  the  terror  of  the  age,  had  not 
watered  their  horses  in  the  Euphrates,  or  dared  to  cross  it, 
for  two  generations.^  But  they  still  swarmed  over  the  plains '  sinee  a.o.  ss. 
of  Parthia,  and  only  j^aited  the  orders  of  the  court  of 
Ctesiphon,  to  dash  in  on  the  exposed  territory  of  Palestine. 
Four  legions,  held  in  reserve  in  Syria,  and  a  strong  line  of 
military  posts  along  the  Euphrates,  at  the  thought  of  being 
ordered  to  which  the  Roman  military  youth  shuddered,  as  a 
banishment  from  the  world  ®  barely  sufficed  to  hold  these*  HoT»tod  it 

I  l*i  1.12,19. 

fierce  Cossacks  of  the  age  in  check.  The  terror  they  had 
inspired  in  their  last  invasion  was  still  unabated,  for  even 
St.  John,  forty  years  later,  in  the  Apocalypse,^  saw  four  de-»  OLSiMir 
stroying  angels  bound  in  the  great  river  Euphrates,  who  were 
loosed  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men.  Two  hundred  thousand 
horsemen  in  fiery,  blue  and  brimstone-coloured  mail,  rode 
forth  through  the  dried  up  river-bed,  an  army  of  hell,  to  destroy 
mankind — symbols  taken,  unquestionably,  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Parthians,  The  Roman  historians  use  language 
hardly  less  striking  of  the  endless  rushing  swarms  of  wild 
cavalry — their  terrible  shouts,  like  the  bellowing  of  beasts, 
and  the  hideous  clamour  of  countless  drmns,  like  the  noise  of 
thunder ;  their  breastplates  and  helmets  of  steel  glittering 
like  lightning,  their  horses  covered  with  brass  and  steel  trap- 
pings, the  faces  of  the  soldiers  painted,  and  their  shaggy  hair 
gathered  in  a  mass  upon  their  foreheads,  after  the  Scythian 
fashion.  Their  dreadful  lances,  their  feigned  retreats,  their 
resistless  arrows,  the  clouds  of  dust  they  raised  by  their 
charges,  hiding  the  battle-field, — their  spears,  their  slings, 
their  bla2dng  banners,  gleaming  with  gold  and  silver,  ^^  are  all  ••  pim  omsBiw 
recounted.  John  and  Jesus  had,  doubtless,  both,  often  heard 
from  the  men  of  the  generation  before  them,  how  these 
awful  enemies  had  wasted  the  land  once  and  again,  swarm- 
ing on  their  lean  and  untiring  steppe  horses  through  every 
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iolating,  burning,  and  plundering,  for 
mmortals  "  and  "  Freemen,"  especially, 
'  after  years,  as  the  symbol  of  treachery, 
•utality. 

state  of  things  that  John  at  last  came 
it,  as  a  prophet  to  his  nation.      The 
3mess  of  Judea  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
ivery  side  of  it,  had  no  doubt  led  many 
le  to  time,  for  the  report  of  a  hermit 
nug  in  any  particular  district,  invari- 
to  see  him,  and  receive  his  counsels, 
lie  appearance  on  the  Lower  Jordan. 
)f  the  wretched  village  which  is  the 
day,  but  three  hours  from  the  site  of 
day,    and    eight  or  nine  hours   from 
n  flows  with  a  quick  current  towards 
is  in  sight,  close  at  hand.     Rising  in 
1,  and  gathering  tributary  springs  and 
hilippi,  from  which  Christ  set  out  on 
erusalem ;  flowing,  presently,  through 
shy.  Sea  of  Merom,  and  then  through 
ilee, — the  course  of  the  stream,  from  its 
passing  Jericho,  is  only  sixty  English 
J,  but  two  hundred  if  one  follow  its 
md  turnings.     Near  Jericho  it  has  a 
jty  to  a  hundred  feet,  and  a  varying 
)  seven,  and  hence  can  be  forded  easily, 
ime  of  floods,  in  spring,  autumn,  and 
ipt  to  cross  is  very  dangerous. ^^     It 
Jordan  that  Vespasian's  soldiers  drove 
I  Jews,  in  the  last  war,  into  the  stream, 
ig  floods,  that  "  the  river  could  not  be 
it  of  the  dead  bodies  that  were  in  it," 
ne),  "and  the  Lake  Asphaltitis"  (the 
5  full  of  corpses,  carried  down  into 
The  waters  flowing  on  towards  the 
double   banks,   marking  their   lower 
November  and  April — here  muddy, 
— covered  with  dense  vegetation,  or 
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OTAPjcxv.  who  was  to  come,  a  prophet,  and  much  more  than  a  prophet 
— lifted  up  his  voice  as  the  messenger  before  the  face  of  God's 

"  11*14  ViL  -^^^^*^^j  *^  prepare  His  way.^^  The  appearance  of  John 
jfeau.9fk  w^  itself  sufficient  to  arrest  attention.  His  spare  form, 
Lake  7.86,27.  attenuated  by  meagre  food  and  austerity :  his  bright  Jewish 
eyes,  full  of  the  living  energy  that  burned  within :.  his 
long  hair,  uncut  for  thirty  years — ^the  mark  of  Nazarite  con- 
secration :  his  rough  haircloth  garment,*'and  his  coarse  leather 
girdle,  made  him  the  picture  of  one  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
The  Scriptures  described  the  greatest  of  the  prophets — ^Elijah 
the  Tishbite,  whom  all  expected  to  reappear  before  the 
Messiah — ^in  exactly  such  a  guise  as  John  presented — "along- 

» «Kiii«ii.9.  haired  man,  wearing  a  leather  girdle  ;"^^  and  they  knew  from 
the  lessons  in  the  Sjmagogue,  if  they  had  not  read  it  for 
themselves,  that  the  rough  haircloth  mantle  had  been  the 

"  i^tSuin    co^iJ^on  dress  of  the  old  prophets  as  a  class.^^    It  was  also 

"  2*^«6.8o.  *^^*  ^^  SA^^  ^^^  contrition,  even  then,^^  and  added  to  the 
iKto^  21.27.  associations  of  the  sacred  past  an  appeal  to  their  own  sense 
of  guilt  and  need  of  contrition. 

The  idea  of  the  wilderness  was  sacred  to  the  Jews.  "  From 
it,"  say  the  Rabbis,  "  came  the  Law,  the  Tabernacle,  the  San- 
hedrim, the  priesthood,  and  the  office  of  the  Levites.  Even 
the  kingship,  and,  indeed,  every  good  gift  which  God  granted 

"  ^<**/jY|;««^  Israel,  came  from  the  desert.  "^^       The  invitation   of  the 

&^pJ!  liben  people  to  it  was  in  itself  significant,  for  it  recalled  the  words 

of  Isaiah — "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight 

«•  Isaiah  11. «.  in  thQ  desert  a  highway  for  our  God."^  In  connection  with 
the  expectation  of  the  Messiah,  its  influence  was  immense. 
It  was  by  relying  on  its  weight  with  the  people,  that 
Theudas,  a  wild  visionary,  who  assumed  the  role  of  a  prophet 

» In  the  rdgn  somc  y cars  after  the  Crucifixion,^^  persu  aded  the  multitudes  to 
AJ).4«.  follow  him,  as  a  second  Moses,  over  the  Jordan,  to  the  wilder- 
ness, where  he  promised  to  perform  miracles,  and  assured 
them  that  God  would  appear  to  deliver  his  people.  Joseph  us 
speaks  also  of  others  who  persuaded  the  people  to  follow 
them  into  the  desert,  "  where,  through  the  help  of  God,  they 

«  Aiitxx,«.i;  would  work  open  signs  and  wonders,"^^  and  Jesus  Himself 
thought  it  necessary,  be&re  leaving  his  disciples,  to  warn 
them  that  "  when  it  was  said  the  Christ  was  in  the  wilder- 
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OTAPjocv.  the  Messiah.  Intensely  real,  he  spoke  nothing  of  levitical 
rites,  or  sacrifices,  or  of  the  Rabbis,  but  demanded  that  the 
Law  should  be  applied  to  the  conscience,  and  carried  out  in 
the  life.  A  spiritual  preparation  would  alone  avert  the 
coming  wrath.  A  second  Elijah,  in  spirit,  as  well  as  outward 
appearance,  and,  like  him,  witnessing  in  evil  times,  he 
came  to  throw  down,  not  to  build ;  to  startle,  not  to  instruct ; 
to  use  the  axe,  not  the  trowel.  The  approach  of  the  judg- 
ments of  which  the  last  of  the  prophets  had  spoken ;  when 

■  Ma]uhi4.i.  the  indignation  of  God  would  bum  as  an  oven,^  and  the 
proud  and  the  wicked  should  be  as  stubble,  and  be  burned 
up  till  there  was  left  neither  root  nor  branch, — was  his  great 
theme.  He  added,  however,  the  comforting  assurance  of 
the  prophet,  that  to  those  who  feared  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  should  rise,  with  healing 
in  His  wing-like  beams.  The  whole  strain  of  Malachi  was, 
indeed,  only  an  anticipation  of  John's  preaching.  "  The 
Lord,  whom  ye  seek,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant, 
whom  ye  delight  in,  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  His  coming?  And  who  shall 
stand  when  He  appeareth?  For  He  is  hke  a  refiner's  fire, 
and  like  fuller's  soap.  And  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and 
purifier  of  silver ;  and  he  shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and 
purge  them  as  gold  and  silver ;  and  He  will  be  a  swift  witness 
against  the  sorcerers,  and  the  adulterers,  and  the  false 
swearers,  and  against  those  that  oppress  the  hireling  in  his 
wages,  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless,  and  that  turn  aside  the 
stranger  from  his  right,  and  fear  not  me,  saith  the  Lord  of 

"  i^i^  *'  Hosts."^  Like  all  the  prophets,  his  message  was  one  of  wrath, 
and  yet,  like  theirs,  it  had  a  conditional  promise  of  divine 
love  and  pity.  As  befitted  his  office,  he  seemed  ordained,  like 
Elijah,  to  reprove  his  times,  for  like  him,  "  he  was  unmoved 
before  the  face  of  man,  neither  could  any  bring  him  into 

*«  EccieaiMticui  subjection."^* 

48-  13i  - 

With  the  call  to  repent,  John  united  a  significant  rite  for 
all  who  were  willing  to  own  their  sins,  and  promise  amend- 
ment of  life.  It  was  the  new  and  striking  requirement  of 
baptism,  which  John  had  been  sent  by  divine  appointment 
to   introduce.      The    Mosaic   ritual   had   indeed  required 
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washinga,  and  purifications,  but  they  were  mostly  personal  obhj^. 
acts,  for  cleansing  from  ceremonial  defilements,  and  were 
repeated  as  often  as    new   uncleanness  demanded.      But 
baptism  was  performed  only  once,  and  those  who  sought  it 
had  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  John.    The  old  rites 
and  requirements  of  the  Pharisees  would  not  content  him. 
A  new  symbol  was  needed,  striking  enough  to  express  the 
vastness  of  the  change  he  demanded,  and  to  form  its  fit 
beginning,  and  yet  simple  enough  to  be  easily  applied  to  the 
whole  people,  for  all,  alike,  needed  to  break  with  the  past, 
and  to  enter  on  the  life  of  spiritual  effort  he  proclaimed. 
Washing  had,  in  all  ages,  been  used  as  a  religious  symbol, 
and  significant  rite.     Naaman's  leprosy  had  been  cleansed 
away  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.^     The  priests  in  the-tia^ 
Temple   practised    constant    ablutions,    and    others    were 
required  daily  from  the  people  at  large,  to  remove  cere- 
monial   impurity.^    David  had  prayed,  "Wash  me  from »Ftk 0.1. 
mine  iniquity."     Isaiah    had  cried,  "  Wash  ye,  make  you 
clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings."*^    Ezekiel  had" 
told  his  countrymen,  to  "  wash  their  hearts  from  wicked- 
ness."*^   Ablution  in  the  East,  is  indeed,  of  itself,  almost  a»  K«k.».«. 
religious  duty.    The  dust  and  heat  weigh  upon  the  spirits  and 
heart  like  a  load ;  its  removal  is  refreshment  and  happiness. 
It  was,  hence,  impossible  to  see  a  convert  go  down  into  a 
stream,  travel-worn,  and  soiled  with  dust,  and,  after  dis- 
appearing for  a  moment,  emerge  pure  and  fresh,  without 
feeling  that  the   symbol   suited  and  interpreted  a  strong 
craving  of  the  human  heart^    It  was  no  formal  rite  with  »  Robertoonv 
John.     "  He  was  a  good  man,"  says  Josephus,*®  "  and  urged  «•  Am.  ^ 
the  Jews  who  were  willing  to  live  worthily,  and  to  show 
uprightness  one  to  another,  and  piety  towards  God,  to  be 
baptized.      For  baptism  was  approved  of  by  him,  not  as 
a  means  of  obtaining  pardon  for  some  sins  only,  but  for 
the  purity  of  the  whole  body,  when  the   soul   had  been 
cleansed  beforehand  by  righteousness."  On  baptism,  in  itself, 
he  set   no    mysterious    sacramental   value.      It  was  only 
water,*^  a  mere  emblem  of  the  purification  required  in  the  «  v»ai.9. 
life  and  heart,  and  needed  an  after  baptism  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.      No   one  could  receive  it  till  he   had  proved  his 
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QHAP.  xrv.  sincerity,    by   an   iumble  public   confession  of  his    sins.** 
■  i£ai:5;     Baptism  then  became  a  moral  vow,  to  show,  by  a  better 
life,  that  the  change  of  heart^  was  genuine. 

Bathing  in  Jordan  had  been  a  sacred  symbol,  at  least, 
since  the  days  of  Naaman,  but  immersion  by  one  like  John, 
with  strict  and  humbling  confession  of  sin,  sacred  vows  of 
amendment,  and  hope  of  forgiveness,  if  they  proved  lasting, 
and  all  this  in  preparation  for  the  Messiah,  was  something 
whoUy  new  in  Israel.  It  marked,  in  the  most  striking  way, 
the  wonderful  moral  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  If,  as  a  school  of  the  Rabbis  contend, 
it  was  even  then  the  custom  to  baptize  proselytes  on  their 
forsaking  heathenism,  and  seeking  admission  to  the  com- 
munion of  Israel,  the  attitude  of  Jolm  towards  the  nation 
was  even  startling,  and  their  submission  to  the  rite  a  still 
greater  proof  of  His  power  over  the  popular  mind.  In  this 
case,  it  was  no  less  than  the  treatment  of  Israel  as  if  it  had 
become  heathen,  and  needed  to  seek  entrance  again,  on  no 
higher  footing  than  a  Gentile  convert,  to  the  privileges  it 
had  lost. 

But  he  did  not  leave  them  to  their  own  unaided  efforts 
after  purity.  Had  he  merely  summoned  them  to  "flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,"  he  would  have  driven  them  to  despair. 
Had  he  invited  them  to  baptism,  and  then  left  them  to 
their  own  efforts  after  holiness,  he  would  have  mocked 
them  by  an  impossible  task;  for  man,  looking  no  higher 
than  himself,  can  never  become  pure.  Avowing  this,  he 
gave  meaning  and  promise  to  his  command  and  invitation, 
by  pointing  them  to  the  coming  Messiah,  the  Lamb  of  Grod, 
•  F.w  BoTwrfc.  who  should  takc  away  the  sins  of  the  world.^ 

•on,  1 121.  "^ 

It  must  have  been  a  strange  scene,  and  it  remained  long  in 
the  popular  memory.  "  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  see?  A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?"  asked  Jesus, 
in  later  months.  The  sudden  apparition  of  a  "saint,"  whose 
life,  for  years,  had  been  spent  in  "  the  house  of  thirst,  where 
demons  and  dragons  howl,"  was  fitted  to  startle  the  whole 
community,  already  excited  to  the  uttermost  Men  of  all 
classes  gathered  to  listen  to  the  new  prophet.  The  move- 
ment, at  first  local,  gradually  spread  through  "  the  whole 
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nation.**^  The  nearer  districts — Jerusalem,  Judea,  and  ohajp^v. 
Perea — gathered  first.  Ere  long,  the  excitable  Galilseans,  **  ^'*•**•• 
as  far  as  Lebanon  and  the  East  Jordan  country,  caught  the 
enthusiasm,  and  moved  towards  the  Jordan  valley.  Cara- 
vans, with  their  numerous  beasts,  must  have  covered  the 
Galilaean  and  Jewish  roads,  all  wending  to  the  one  centre. 
Men  left  their  work,  or  their  calling ;  the  keen  trader,  the 
Roman  tax-collector,  and  the  native  and  foreign  soldier* 
among  them.  Every  rank  was  represented.  All  that  was 
noble,  and  all  that  was  base  in  Israel :  the  holy  and  the  world- 
ly; the  pure  and  the  corrupt ;  the  earnest  and  thg  false ;  the 
friends  of  Rome  and  its  enemies,  mingled  in  the  throng. 
Supercilious  Rabbis,  long-robed  Pharisees,  cold  and  courtly 
Sadducees,  dignified  high  priests,  circumspect  Levites,  grey- 
haired  elders  of  the  people ;  the  rich  farmer  with  full  bams, 
and  the  poor  peasant;  soldiers  of  the  Tetrarch  Antipas,  from 
Perea;  perhaps,  also,  proselytes  from  the  Roman  garrison 
at  Jerusalem,  more  disposed  to  accept  baptism  in  the  Jordan 
than  circumcision ;  publicans, — bom  Jews,  but  despised  and 
hated,  alike,  for  their  calling  and  their  unjust  exactions, — 
found  themselves  together.  Israelitish  women,  also,  were  not 
wanting,  and  among  them,  not  a  few  outcasts  of  the  com- 
munity— servants  of  vice.'**  All  sought  part  in  the  salva-«Mwtf.7;2T 
tion  of  Israel,  or,  at  least,  wished  to  seem  mterested  m  it —  JSli^iJwV 
even  the  classes  thrust  back  as  unclean  by  the  Pharisees  and 
Essenes.  Some  longed  to  lay  hold  of  it,  others  came  only 
to  look,  criticize,  aind  gossip,  or  report  to  the  authorities. 

Everything  was  so  new,  so  startling,  so  impressive — the 
wilderness,  the  stream,  the  solemn  hills — a  prophet  appear- 
ing, after  more  than  five  hundred  years.  His  right  to  reject 
"and  denounce  the  whole  present,  in  the  name  of  God,  was 
now,  as  always  with  prophets  in  the  past,  universally  ac- 
knowledged. His  words,  his  baptismal  symbol,  the  king- 
dom he  preached,  the  Messias  whom  he  announced  as  at 
hand,  the  very  multitudes  assembled,  the  visible  emotion, 
the  evident  good  efiected,  the  contrition  of  the  most  sunken 
classes — the  publicans  and  harlots — all  showed  that  the 
whole  nation  believed  in  him.*^  From  the  rite  advanced  «Mkti.n.««. 
with  such  prominence,  he  was  known  as  "  the  Baptist,"  but 
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^^gAP.xxv.  many  gave  him  the  name  of  Teacher,*^  and  even  that  of 
«  ^^ii!»     Prophet.^   He  did  not  claim  to  perform  miracles,  like  Elias, 
2L26.         lyjj^^  j^g  ^ord  had  a  wonderful  power — ^his  very  baptism 
«M*tt.2i.2«.   seemed   to  be  "from  heaven"^ — and,  even  aftw  his  im- 
prisonment and   death,  the  people   maintained,  with  pas- 
sionate tenacity,  against  the  petty  carpings  of  the  priesthood, 
that  he  was,  indeed,  a  prophet. 

Many  even  questioned  whether  he  were  not  the  Messiah, 

••  Lake  8. 15.    or,  at  least,  "  the  prophet  like  Moses  "  whom  thev  expected.^ 

"  josAntxTiii.  Jle  swayed  the  masses  by  his  words,  at  his  will,°^  and  might 

have  made  any  political  use  of  them  he  chose,  had  he  been 

so  minded. 

As  the  influence  of  the  movement  spread  in  ever-widening 
circles  over  the  nation,  it  became  impossible  for  the  self- 
sufficient  authorities  at  Jerusalem  to  ignore  it.  The  religious 
instruction  of  the  people  was  their  prerogative.  They 
claimed  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  Moses  and  to  have  the  key  of 
«  Matt.  58. 9.    knowledge/^  and  it  was  against  the  rule  for  any  one  to  teach 

Lukell.fiJ.  111,.  1         .         Ko  n  i   i  /»  it 

»  M»ti2i.»  who  had  not  their  authority,^  confirmed  by  formal  ordina- 
tion.' A  deputation  of  priests  and  Levites  of  the  Pharisee 
party  was,  therefore,  deputed  to  go  to  the  Jordan,  and  inter- 
rogate this  new  leader  of  the  people  as  to  his  claims.  Was 
he  the  Christ?  or  was  he  Elias?  or  was  he  the  expected 

M  Dent  18. 15.  prophct?^^    Without  a  momentary  hesitation  of  vanity  or 

Meyer'B  Kom- "^      Z.   .  -i  .i.  .   i     i  .  i  • 

memar.joh.  ambitiou,  at  the  possibility,  with  his  vast  popular  support, 
of  playing  a  great  part,  his  manly  truthfuhiess  repudiated 
the  right  to  any  of  these  names.  With  the  whole  nation  under 
his  influence,  and  regarded  by  them  with  the  reverend  awe 
which  such  questions  and  suggestions  hint^  his  lofty  soul 
retained  its  grand  simplicity.  "He  was  only  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
«  John  L 19, 24.  as  saith  the  prophet  Esaias."^' 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  his  mission  had  such  amazing 
success.  Men  honour  a  lofty  and  fearless  soul,  seeking  no 
selfish  object,  but  braving  all  opposition  for  the  noblest 
ends.  John  had  nothing  to  lose  but  his  life,  and  cared  for 
nothing  but  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  high  commission 
from  the  Almighty.  Hunger  and  thirst  and  nakedness  had 
been  his  familiar  Mends,  and  he  who  had  faced  the  terrors 
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with  bold  pictures  drawn  from  nature 
Israel  to  a  barren  fruit-tree  ready  for 
e  axe  already  laid  at  its  roots.  Timely 
nging  forth  good  fruit,  may  avert  the 
Lst  presently  fall,  and  the  tree  be  cast 
t  moment  Israel  is  a  great  threshing 
ing  shovel  is  at  hand  to  cleanse  it 
heat  may  be  gathered  into  the  gamer, 
)  with  unquenchable  fire.  With  perfect 
away  from  himself,  to  the  Mightier 
om  he  was  unworthy,  in  his  own 
slave  boy's  service*^  of  unloosing  and 
He  would  baptize  them  with  the 
fire — ^the  Holy  Ghost  to  kindle  in 
r  penitent, — ^fire,  to  consume  them,  if 
•ors  of  the  day  of  wrath  rolled  over 
Qost  thought ;  sounds  of  hope  broke 
ly  at  intervals,  to  keep  the  contrite 

of  divine  judgments  on  a  rebellious 
as  new  in  Israel,  and  of  itself  hardly 
effect  of    John's  preaching.      Its 
and  its  demands.     The  kingdom  of 
land,  was  not  a  mere  gift  from  above, 
sively  receive,  but  a  human  work, 
selves  carry  out.     Merely  to  wait  in 
the  past,  would  not  suffice.     Nor 
fling  of  legal,  rites  and  observances.  . 
rust  to  their  descent  from  Abraham, 
the  outside  of  the  platter  by  Phari- 
oming  of  the  promised  kingdom  tc 
lifting  his  own  life  to  a  higher  plane, 
eflfort.      Religion  must,  henceforth, 
: :  in  the  heart  and  life,  not  in  worth- 
privileges.     For  the  first  time,  the 
.  home  to  the  conscience  of  men  that 
leaven  is  in  the  renewed  soul.     It 
loral  history  of  the  world,  and  Christ 
its  momentous  greatness.     "  Among 
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them  that  are  bom  of  women,"  said  He,  "  there  has  not  ohab 
risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist  For  all  the  prophets 
and  the  Law  prophesied^  until  John.*®  Till  then  it  was"  Matt i 
future  and  distant ;  the  object  of  passive  expectation  only. 
But,  from  his  days,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  gained  by 
earnest  violence,  and  men  who  struggle  earnestly  take  it  for 
themselves."  John  proclaimed  the  great  truth  to  a  generar 
tion  that  had  overlooked  it,  that  "  the  kingdom  '*  was  no 
mere  external  blessedness,  but  the  reign  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man,  and  that  we  must  strive,  if  we  would  enter  into  it, 
or,  to  use  the  figure  employed  by  Jesus, — like  a  city  to  be 
taken  by  storm,  it  was  to  be  won  only  by  the  utmost 
earnestness.  Repentance,  with  John,  was  no  mere  formal 
confession,  but  a  change  of  mind;  it  included  not  only 
regret  for  the  past,  but  a  new  life  for  the  future ;  *  and  this 
he  urged  so  promin^itly,  that  even  Josephus,  a  generation 
afterwards,  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  his  preaching.*^  To  •  Am* 
the  frank  confession  of  sins  there  was  added  an  annihilation 
of  all  self-righteousness,  whether  resting  on  Abrahamic 
descent,  or  attainments  in  Pharisaic  holiness,  and  a  pledge 
was  demande(l  of  a  higher  spiritual  life  towards  God  and 
man,  involving  life-long  effort 

IBs  whole  conception  of  preparation  for  the  Messianic 
kingdom  was  new  in  his  age.  The  Samaritan  prophet,  who 
soon  after  summoned  the  multitudes  to  Gerizim,  relied  on 
the  wholly  external  act  of  securing  the  vessels  of  the  old 
Tabernacle,  as  an  inauguration  of  the  day  of  the  Messiah. 
The  Galilaeans  were  disposed  to  demand  the  kingdom  from 
the  Romans,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  belief  that  Jehovah 
would  not  desert  His  people,  in  arms  for  His  cause.  John, 
on  the  contrary,  sought  to  prepare  for  it  by  a  moral  regene- 
ration of  the  community.  The  kingdom  of  God,  with  Him, 
was,  like  that  of  Isaiah,  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  and 
holiness.  He  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  prophets,  not  of  the 
Rabbis.  He  had  sought  the  knowledge  of  the  preparation 
needed,  not,  like  the  Rabbis,  from  the  Book  of  Leviticus ; 
not^  like  the  Zealots,  from  the  warlike  records  of  the  Maccar 
bees ;  nor,  like  the  Essenes,  from  mystic  revelations,  but 
from  Isaiah.    His  whole  preaching  was  only  a  variation  of 
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that  of  the  great  prophet,  in  the  opening  of  his  book — "Wash 
you,  make  you  clean  ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from 
before  mine  eyes ;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well :  seek 
judgment,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead 
for  the  widow.  "^  He  says  nothing  of  an  earthly  kingdom, 
or  political  glory.  The  sins  that  had  separated  between 
them  and  God  must  be  removed,  and  their  place  filled  with 
"  fruits  meet  for  repentance,*"  if  the  divine  kingdom  was  to 
be  established  among  them.  Pharisees  and  Essenes  had 
sought  to  propitiate  God  by  their  legal  rites.  Neither  knew 
of  confession  of  sins,  or  repentance.  The  Pharisee  only 
boasted  of  his  virtues,  and  the  Essenes  praised  righteousness, 
«Lokei8.n.   without  B  word  about  penitence.^^     John  trusted,  not  to 

Jon.  BeU.  Jod.  .     ^  -  t        t  t  -I  *••■■- 

«•••»•  external  forms,  but  to  broken-hearted  contrition.  Man 
must  work  together  with  God  to  bring  about  the  ftdfilment 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah's  reign. 

Nor  did  he  content  himself  with  vague  or  general  appeals 
or  reproofe.  "  Ye  brood  of  vipers,"  cried  he  to  a  crowd  of 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  who  had  come  to  his  baptism,  to 
scoff  and  criticize,  rather  than  to  confess  and  repent,  and 
who  opposed  him  with  the  conservatism  of  lawyers,  and  the 
bigotry  of  priests, — "  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  fix)m  the 
wrath  to  come  ?"  In  the  words  of  St.  Luke,  "  they  rejected 
the  counsel  of  God  towards  themselves,  not  having  been 

•  Luke?  80.    baptized  by  John,"^  and,  so  iFar  frotii  accepting  his  mission, 
T^^^en-      denounced  him  as  having  a  devil. *^     He  brushed  them  aside, 

^  version.  ^-^.j^  ^^^jp  cudlcss  quidditics,  and  quillets,  and  casuistical 
cases,  and  legal  cobwebbery,  and  they  hated  him  in  return. 
They  had  come  from  Jerusalem  in  full-blown  official  dig- 
nity, as  a  deputation  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  to  ask  his 

«  John  L 19.  credentials,^  and  test  his  soundne^.  But  whether  priests, 
or  Levites,  or  Rabbis,  they  shrivelled  before  the  indignant 
glance  and  fiery  words  which  exposed  their  insincerity  and 
incompetence.  John  held  his  authority,  not  from  them,  but 
from  a  higher  court  1  Instead  of  flattering  them,  he  told 
them,  83  he  had  told  the  crowds  they  despised^  that  they 
must  bring  forth  fruits  worthy  of  repentance.  In  their 
narrow  pedantic  pride  they  felt  sure  of  a  part  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  simply  as  descendants  of  Abraham ; 
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bis  righteousness  being  reckoned  as  theirs.**^  Israel,  alone, 
could  please  or  find  favour  with  God,  and  it  did  so  on  the  * 
footing  of  its  descent.  The  **  kingdom  of  Heaven  "  was  to 
be  strictly  Jewish,  all  other  nations  being  excluded,  and  "  it 
was  Jewish  by  hereditary  right."  But  John  shattered  this 
wretched  immorality.  "Be^n  not  to  say  within  your- 
selves, we  have  Abraham*  for  fetlier :  for  I  say  unto  you, 
that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  of  the  desert,  lying  count- 
less around,  to  raise  up  true  children  to  Abraham,  and  will 
exclude  you,  his  pretended  children,  from  the  kingdom, 
unless  you  repent  1 "  The  stem,  fearless  words  of  the  old 
prophets,  which  made  them  be  hated  by  the  multitude, 
with  the  exception  of  Daniel,  the  prophet  of  pleasant 
things,^  fell  once  more  from  the  lips  of  John,  with  the  • 
same  result,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  Rabbis.  They  re- 
ceived homage  from  all  others,  but  this  man  treated  th^n 
with  withering  scorn.  They  had  fancied  he  would  be  like 
a  reed  moved  in  the  wind,  before  them,  but  they  had  found 
him  an  oak.  Flattery  and  fear  were  as  strange  to  his  soul, 
as  his  own  rough  mantle  would  have  been  among  the  soft 
clothing  of  kings*  palaces. 

The  contrast  between  John*s  teaching  and  that  of  the 
Kabbis,  could  have  had  no  more  striking  illustration  than 
his  recorded  answers  to  various  inquirers,  whom  his 
stem  language  to  their  reli^ous  leaders  had,  apparently, 
alarmed.  If  the  Rabbis  were  in  danger  of  the  fire,  what 
must  be  required  of  common  naen?  But  no  harshness 
marked  his  words  to  honest  anxiety.  He  demanded  simply 
that  they  show  their  sincerity  by  their  unselfishness.  They 
vrere  to  act  on  their  professions,  of  desire  to  lead  a  new  life. 
*'  He  that  hath  two  coats^  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath 
none;  and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise,"  If 
they  ministered  to  the  naked  and  hungry, ^^  as  a  loving 
duty,  they  proved  their  disdpleship  genuine.  John's  wide 
human  sympathies  embraced  all  classes.  Like  Jesus,  he  cast 
out  none  who  came  to  him.  The  abhorred  publicans,  from 
whom  the  Pharisees  shrank  as  accursed,  were  cheered  by 
the  assurance  that  they,  too,  might  share  in  the  kingdom,  if 
their  repentance  were  sincere.     "  Exact  no  more,"  said  the 
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CHAP.  XXV.  prophet,  "  ttan  that  which  is  appointed  you."  Even  the 
soldiers  were  welcome,  and  had  a  fitting  counsel — "Do 
violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  falsely,  and  be  con- 
tent with  your  wages."  That  the  publican  should  do  his 
duty  honestly,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  the  soldier 
shoidd  deny  himself  the  license  of  his  calling,  and  be  fidth- 
ful  to  his  standard,  from  a  sense  of  obligation  before  Grod, 
were  practical  tests  of  loyalty  to  conscience,  which  would 
carry  with  them  the  Divine  favour.  In  all  cases,  m^al 
regeneration  was  the  grand  aim,  and  the  man  himself  must 
work  to  carry  out  the  reformation. 

But,  while  John  thus  demanded  practical  results,  by 
human  effort,  he  was  far  from  teaching  that  the  most 
earnest  wish  to  change  the  life,  would,  of  itself,  suffice.  He 
brought  the  hope  of  forgiveness  in  the  day  of  the  wrath  of 
Grod,  to  bear  on  all  classes,  and  made  them  feel  that  salvation 
could  not  come,  after  all,  from  their  own  acts,  though  these 

•  jo8.ABtxTffl.  must  be  rendered,  but  only  by  pardon  from  God.^  He 
Lttk^*  li  proclaimed,  besides,  the  need  of  the  ^irit  of  God  to  perfect 
^^I'.^Stj!  ^^^  inner  revolution.      "He  that  cometh  after   me   will 

baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire.**  For  the 
hardened  there  would,  indeed,  be  a  baptism  of  fire,  but,  for 
the  contrite,  the  heavenly  gift  of  a  higher  will,  and  a  greater 
power,  a  deeper  knowledge  oi  God,  and  a  closer  conmiunion 
with  Him.  Feeling  the  want  of  the  times,  and  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  prophets,  he  could  not  forget  how  they  had  an- 
nounced, as  a  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  that  Jehovah 

•  jodiw.      "would  pour  out  His  spirit  upon  all  flesh," ^*   "that  He 

would  pour  water  upon  him  that  was  thirsty,  and  floods  on 
the  dry  ground,"  and  "His  spirit  upon  the  offspring  of 
Jacob."  ^®  He  could  not  doubt^  therefore,  that  He,  before 
whom  he  was  only  a  herald's  voice,  the  Mighty  One,  whose 
sandals  it  was  too  great  an  honour  for  him  to  unloose,  would 
come,  not  only  to  avenge,  but  to  bless.  But,  to  do  this,  He 
must  bring  with  Him  a  higher,  quickening  spiritual  power — 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  bestowal  erf  this 
heavenly  influence,  to  carry  out  the  new  creation,  begun 
by  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  was  summ^  up  John's,  messa^ 
to  his  age. 
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It  was  a  mark  of  the  surprising  greatness  of  John's  whole  obaftxv. 
spirituid  nature^  that  he  had  realized  the  need  of  action  on 
the  part  of  man,  to  secure  the  folfilment  of  the  divine 
promise  of  the  kingdom ;  but  it  wds  no  less  so,  that  he 
realized  the  limitations  of  human  effort,  and  proclaimed  the 
necessity  of  a  Divine,  new-creating  power,  to  secure  the  holy 
transformation  of  the  will  and  heart  To  be  real  and  earnest 
in  such  an  age,  to  unveil  its  true  spiritual  wants,  to  wake  it 
to  new  rdigious  life,  were  transcendent  merits,  but  it  is  even 
grander  to  see  the  mighty  man — ^full  of  humility,  with  deep 
self-knowledge,  and  knowledge  of  his  fellow-men, — ^pointing 
to  God  in  heaven,  who,  stronger  than  human  will  or  effort, 
alone  could  break  the  chains  of  sin  from  the  soul,  and  lead 

it  to  the  light.^^  n  see  Kelm'e 

WhoUy  self-oblivious,  tainted  by  no  stain  of  human  pride,  »*»»*  ^  "^ 
self-consdousness^  or  low  ambition,  John  had  felt  it  no 
usurpation,  or  sacrilegious  assumption,  to  constitutes  him- 
self *Hhe  messaager,"  predicted  by  Malachi,^*  "sent  to  pre- «  aLi.i. 
pare  the  way  before  the  Lord."  Nor  was  his  preaching 
more  than  an  expansi<m  of  the  prophet's  words — ^that  "  the 
Lord,^  whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to  His  Temple, 
even  the  messenger  of  the  covaiant,  whom  ye  delight  in." 
He  had  received  the  commission  from  no  human  lips^  but 
had  been  set  apart  to  it^  from  above,  before  his  birth*  Filled 
with  the  grandei^r  of  his  mission,  nothing  arrested  him,  or 
turned  him  aside.  The  erovtds  saw  in  him  the  most  un- 
bending strengtli,  united  with  the  most  complete  self- 
sacrifice  :  a  type  of  gnand  fidelity  to  Grod  and  His  truth,  ftnd 
of  the  lowliest  self-deniaL  The  sorrows  and  hopes  of  Israel 
seemed  to  shine  out  from  his  eyes, — ^Inight  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  soul,  but  sad  with  the  greatness  of  his  work, — as 
he  summoned,  the  crowda  to  repentance,  alarmed  them  by 
words  of  terror,  or  led  them,*  in  groups,  to  the  Jordan, 
and  immersed  each  singly  La  the  waters,  after  earnest  and 
full  confession  of  their  sins*  The  newly  baptized,  knelt  in 
pray  to  ^*  along  the  banks,  many,  doubtless,  with  tears,  loud  »  ukes  21 
sighs,  and  exclamations,  as  is  still  the  manner  with  the 
emotional  races  of  the  East,  even  when  far  less  excited  than 
John's  hearers  must  have  been«°^  All  wished  to  begin  a  new 
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oHAP.xrv.  life,  and  craved  counsel  from  one  in  whom  they  now  implicitly 
believed,  and  each,  in  turn — ^publican,  soldier,  citizen,  and 
open  sinner — ^heard  a  few  words  which  pointed  out  to  them 
their  future  safety.  The  narrow  separatism  and  worthless 
extemalism  of  the  Law  were  to  be  forsaken,  and  love  to 
God  and  their  neighbour,  and  a  future  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  Him  who  was  to  come,  were  to  take  their 
place. 

But  John,  with  all  his  grandeur,  was  still  a  Jew.  What 
his  conceptions  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  were,°  beyond 
his  realization  of  its  purity,  we  have  few  grounds  of  judging. 
From  an  after  incident  in  his  life,  it  would  seem  that  he 
thought  of  it  as  the  restoration  of  the  theocracy,  amidst  a 
people  prepared  for  it  by  repentance  and  moral  reformation. 
It  would  be  to  set  him  above  his  tinaes,  and  even  above  the 
apostles,  as  they  remained  during  the  whole  lifetime  of  their 
Master,  to  conceive  him  as  realizing  the  purely  spiritual 
kingdom  Jesus  was  to  establish.  He  was  greater  than  all 
the  prophets,  in  his  magnificent  faith  that  the  work  he  had 
begun  would  be  carried  out  by  Jehovah  Himself,  through 
His  Messiah,  and  in  his  realization  of  the  need  of  humau 
action,  in  repentance  and  a  new  life,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Messiah's  kingdom.  Others  had  lefb  God  to  do  all  at 
some  future  lime,  limiting  themselves  to  prophecy.  John 
alone  taught  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  already  come  in 
the  contrite  soul  which  proved  its  penitence  by  holy  fruits. 

MMftttiLii  But  he  was  also  less  than  the  least  in  that  kingdom,"^ 
in  his  inadequate  realization  of  it  in  its  full  greatness.     He 

"MattiLia  **came  neither  eating  nor  drinking, "^^ — a  type  of  Jewish 
asceticism,  and  his  teaching  bore,  throughout,  the  true 
Jewish  stamp.  Perhaps  he  rose  above  the  thought,  universal 
in  his  day,  that  the  outer  act  had,  in  itself,  an  intrinsic 
worth,  if  not,  even,  a  spiritual  power,  but  the  importance  he 
attached  to  outward  expressions  of  penitence  was  entirely 
Jewish.  Like  the  Rabbis,  he  laid  stress  on  fasting,  and  on  the 
**  making  prayers,"  in  the  Jewbh  sense,^^  and  his  disciples, 
in  these  and  other  external  exercises  of  religion,  found 
themselves  nearer  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees  than  those  of 
Jesus.    As  a  Nazarite  and  an  ascetic  the  dread  of  defilement 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  BAPTISM  OF  JESUS  AND  THE  DEATH  OP  JOHN, 

HE  great  wave  of  religious  exdtement  produced  by  the 
preadiing  of  John  had  set  the  whole  land  iu  motion, 
ilque  de  Nouilly,  the  famous  monkish  preacher  of  the 
rteenth  century,  whose  discourses  moved  all  classes  of 
lety,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  so  that  people  rushed 
crowds  from  distant  countries  to  hear  him,^  or  Whitfield, 
the  last  century,  who  stirred  the  whole  nation  in  his  day, 
p  us  to  realize  the  sensation  produced  by  John's  minis- 
tions.    To  a  people  sunk  for  the  time  in  religious  apathy, 
1  corrupted  in  morals,  but  loyal  to  the  voice  of  their 
•iptures,  and  the  lofty  spiritual  ideals  of  the  past,  his 
ce  came  like  a  trumpet,  rousing  them  to  new  life.     His 
)nzed,  wasted  features,  his  prophet's  dress  and  bearing,  his 
rless  boldness  for  God,  and  the  response  of  their  own 
irts    to  his    denunciations    and  demands,  made  him  a 
ghty  power.     He  gave  utterance  to  their  deepest  desires 
i  aspirations,   fanned  their  national  hopes,  and  roused 
3ir  enthusiasm.     As  a  people,  they  were  not  in  favour  of 
jeticism.*    The  Rabbis  had  a  sajdng,  that  the  ignorant  did 
t  know  how  to  keep  themselves  from  transgressions  of  the 
LW,  nor  the  common  people  how  to  become  "  the  Pious," 
rigorous  Jews.*    Even  one  so  famous  as  Simeon  the  Just 
jcountenanced  Nazarite  vows,  with  the  rigid  abstinence  and 
[f-denial  they  imposed.     The  worldly  Sadducee  laughed 
the  austerities  of  the  Rabbis,  *'  who  tormented  themselves 
this  life  without  gaining  anjrthing  by  it  in  the  other,^  * 
id  the  mass  of  the  people  were  no  doubt  of  their  mind. 
at  the  vision  of  a  true  Nazarite,  in  whom  all  could  see  a 
■and  superiority  to  the  worthless  ambitions  of  life,  was  like 
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a  revelation  of  eternal  vealitieSy  which  no  one  oo 
lightly  aside.  The  very  power  of  his  words  se 
imply  the  truth  of  his  warnings,  for  the  Rabbis  ha< 
told  them  that  ^^  universal  repentance,'*  such  as  the 
to  see  round  them,  ^' would  only  happen  when  '. 
cqme,**^  and  his  coming  was  the  sure  eign  of  the 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Everything  was  fitted  to  startle.  The  prodax 
the  Messiah  as  at  hand — the  call  to  repentfi 
announcement  of  the  swift  rolling  towards  thei 
thunders  of  the  wrath  of  God — ^the  declared  won 
of  distinctions  of  race,  blood,  or  position — ^the  dei 
fruits  meet  for  repentance,  or,  in  other  words,  th 
must  work  out  his  own  salvation  in  co-operation 
— ^the  symbolical  rite,  to  which  he  required  su 
and  the  humbling  confession  of  sin  before  the  wor 
he  added — all  combined  to  carry  his  name  and  w( 
utmost  limits  of  the  land. 

Meanwhile,  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem,  with  tb 
of  all  ecclesiastical  bodies  towards  those  outside  ^ 
pale,  grew  uneasy  at  his  success,  and  plotted  tc 
into  their  toils,  as  they  did  afterwards  in  the  cai 
Lord.  The  ensnaring  questions  put  to  him  by  the  d 
of  priestly  Pharisees  sent  from  Jerusalem,  seemec 
made  John  think  it  necessary  to  seek  safety  by 
beyond  the  boimds  of  Judea.^  From  the  "  circle  oJ 
including  both  sides  of  the  stream,  he  passed 
apparently,  to  the  small  sunken  plain  which  bord€ 
beneath  Scythopolis,  where  Gideon's  Brook  of  1 
makes  its  steep  way  from  the  eastern  end  of  Esdrael 
the  Wady  Jal&d,  to  the  Jordan.  He  chose  a 
this^  on  the  eastern  side,  known  in  those  days  as  B 
Inhere  a  ford  crossed  the  river,  and  gave  fac 
baptism.^  He  had  been  preaching  and  baptizing 
time  in  the  south,  and  his  r^oaoval  to  a  more 
position  opened  a  new  field,  from  its  nearness  t 
The  excitement  still  continued  as  great  as  ever.  ^ 
on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  even  the  villages 
Esdraelon,^  poured  forth  to  the  new  prophet*   Wee 
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it  must  now  have  been  the  late  summer,  fop,  before 
,  John  had  to  leave  the  Jordan,  as  too  shallow,  at  its 
jsible  parts  for  baptism,  and  go  to  another  place — ^Enon, 

Salem — ^an  unknown  locality,  where  pools  more  suitable 
i  yet  to  be  had,^^  But,  as  yet,  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
nt  of  the  expected  Messiah.  The  assembling  of  the 
m,  and  the  great  work   on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 

necessary  preliminaries,  in  the  Divine  Counsels,  to 
ify  the  ultimate  Advent  of  the  Redeemer, 
jsus  had  been  waiting  the  fit  moment  for  leaving  His 
y  years'  obscurity  in  Nazareth,  and  presenting  Himself 
re  the  herald  who  had  been  unconsciously  proclaiming 
.  Though  cousins,  the  Baptist  and  the  Son  of  Mary 
never  seen  each  other,  for  they  lived  at  opposite  ends  of 
country,  and  John  had  spent  we  do  not  know  how  many 
5  of  his  life  in  hermit  seclusion,  far  from  man.  But  if 
L  did  not  know  His  person,  he  had  yet,  doubtless,  heard 
vondrous  circumstances  attending  His  birth,  and  must 

been  daily  expecting  Him  to  put  forth  His  claims. 
ist,  Jesus  left  Nazareth  and  came  to  Jordan,  and  pre- 
td  Himself  before  him.    His  appearance,  wholly  different 

that  of  all  who  had  thronged  to  his  ministry,  at  once 
ted  the  prophet's  eye.  The  holy  devotion  and  heavenly 
le  which  marked  Him  as  He  stood  in  prayer,  spoke  of 
rity  and  greatness  before  which  the  soul  of  John  did 
nt  reverence.  He  might  have  stern  words  for  the 
d  and  self-righteous,  but,  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
Q  as  that  before  him,  he  has  only  those  of  lowliest 
ige.  The  lights  as  of  other  worlds,  shining  from  the 
IS  of  those  calm  eyes ;  the  radiance  of  a  soul  free  from 
ain  of  sin,  transfiguring  the  pale  face, — ^full,  at  once,  of 
>st  beauty,  tenderest  love,  and  deepest  sadnesa,  was 
fter,  even  when  dimly  seen  by  the  light  of  midnight 
es  and  lanterns,  to  make  accusers  shrink  backwards 
fall,  overcome,  to  the  ground, ^^  and  Simon  Peter 
— '*  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord  1 " 
soul  has  an  instinctive  recognition  of  goodness,  and 

its  awfulness.  Spiritual  greatness  wears  a  kingly 
a  which  compels  instant  reverence.     Had  He  been  an 
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OHAP^VL  No  wonder,  dien,  lie  felt,  that,  in  Jesus,  the  object  of  his 
longiiDgs  seemed  to  tavc  been  found.  "  I  knew  Him  not," 
said  he,  some  timB  later,  ^^  and  had  not  in  any  measure  b^un 
my  work  because  I  knew  Him,  or  that  He  might  at  my 
request  come  to  me,  but  I  have  been  baptizing  and  rousing 
Israel,  that  He,  though  unknown  to  me, — drawn  indeed  by  my 
work,  but  without  design  or  tiiought  on  my  part,  and,  diere- 
fore,  only  by  the  clear  leading  and  purpose  of  God, — should 
be  revealed  to  Israel  as  the  true  Mes^ah."^  He  had,  already, 
before  Jesus  had  presented  Himself  made  known  his  firm 
con\ietion  that  God  had  h^ard  the  cry  of  His  people,  and  had 
provided  the  Messiah,  though  as  yet  He  had  not  disclosed 
Him.  In  his  grand  trust  in  God,  he  had  told  the  multitudes, 
"  there  standeth  one  among  you,  whom  you  know  not — the 
true  Messiah,"  who  has  been  among  you,  and  you  have  not 
dreamed  of  it,  because  you  knew  neither  the  marks  nor 
nature  of  God's  Anointed,    and,    indeed,    you    will  not 

11  John  127.  recognize  Him,  even  when  He  appears.^^  That  ye  may 
know  Him,  He  is  He  who  cometh  after  me,  and  yet  shall  be 
preferred  before  me — the  true  Mesaah,  whose  shoes  I  am 
not  worthy  to  unloose.  "  He  shall  be  preferred  before  me, 
for  He.  was  before  me.  He  is  no  man  of  mortal  birth,  for 
scripture  and  Rabbi  unite  in  recognizing  the  Messiah  as 
the  uncreated  Word  of  God,  sent  down  from  heaven,  to 
dwell  for  a  time  among  men."  John's  long  communion 
with  God  in  the  wilderness,  his  prayers  and  tears^  had  raised 
him  to  a  spiritual  grandeur  which  anticipated,  with  a  higher 
than  human  sense,  the  yet  unrevealedw  Lifted  above  earth, 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  had  become  to  him  a  living  truth, 
which  only  waited  God's  time  for  its  disclosure,  and  at  last 
stood  visiUy  before  him,  in  Him  who  sought  baptism  at 
his  hands.' 

No  wonder  he  shrank  from  assuming  to  such  a  being  the 
relation  in  which  he  stood  to  other  men.  He  knew  that  only 
one  who  was  wholly  free  from  sin  could  be  the  Messiah,  and 
such  an  One  he  felt  was  before  him.  The  meekness,  gentleness, 
and  purity,  which  overawed  him,  spoke  of  nothing  less,  and 
the  heart  of  John,  on  the  instant,  could  express  its  over- 
powering emotion  in  no  more  fitting  thought  than  that  he 
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"  beheld  the  Lamb  of  G 
Worid,"^^  In  such  words 
had  heard  from  the  Rabi 
sacrifice,  on  whose  heac 
formal  act,  was  their  fav< 
hence  known  by  the  end^ 
The  sublime  picture  in  L 
laid  the  iniquities  of  His 
to  the  slaughter,  had  aln 
and  John  might  well  thii 
—-oppressed  in  soul,  as  1 
sins  of  his  race. 

The  hesitation  of  the  I 
prevail,  for  Jesus  still  i 
"Suffer  it  now,"  said  He 
righteousness.^^  Fromw 
a  duty,  I  cannot  withhoh 
of  God,  required  by  His 
new  dispensation.  It  was 
was  a  part  of  God's  comi 
the  world  to  show  us  tl 
letter  and  the  spirit.^*  ] 
the  consecration  of  the 
not  yet  assumed  the  \ 
had  hitherto  been  only 
No  subject  is  more  n 
wisdom"  ^^  which  marker 
men,  nor  can  we  conj 
realization  of  His  divine 
yet  there  had  been  no 
for  he  had  not  yet  "ma 
at  all  before  men.  Is 
baptiffln  was  the  formal 
entrance  on  His  great  offi 

John  redsted  no  longei 
the  rite  was  performed. 
was  a  crisis  in  the  life  of 
like  that  of  other  men,  ii 
doubling  it.  Holy  and  pi 
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He  must  yet  have  risen  from  them  with  the  light  of  a  higher 
glory  in  His  countenance.  His  past  life  was  closed ;  a  new 
era  had  opened.  Hitherto  the  hmnble  villager,  veiled  from 
the  world,  He  was  henceforth  the  Messiah,  openly  working 
amongst  mdti.  Tt  was  the  true  moment  of  His  entrance  on  a 
new  life.  Past  years  had  been  buried  in  the  waters  of 
Jordan.  He  entered  them  as  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man ;  He 
rose  from  them.  The  Christ  of  God. 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that,  at  a  moment  when  He  was  pass- 
ing through  such  a  supreme  spiritual  crisis,  there  should  have 
been  sympathy  with  it  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  Universe. 
*'  Being  baptized,"  says  St.  Luke,  "  and  praying,** — ^in  the 
overpowering  emotion  of  such  a  time — ^the  heaven  was 
opened — all  hindrances  of  human  weakness  withdrawing,  so 
that  the  eye  seemed  to  pierce  the  sky,  to  the  far  off  heavenly 
splendours.  And  now  a  vision  as  of  the  Holy  Ghost  descend- 
ing in  the  "bodily  form  "  of  a  dove,  the  symbol  of  purity  and 
peace,  and  resting  over  the  newly  baptized  as  in  permanent 
»  johntw  consecration,  revealed  itself  to  John^^  and  Jesus;  a  heavenly 
voice  uttering  as  it  did  so,  "  This  is  My  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Isaiah  had,  long  before,  foretold 
how  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  should  rest  upon  the  Branch 
from  the  roots  of  Jesse — ^the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, the  spirit  of  counsel  and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge, 
and  of  fear  of  the  Lord,^^  and  the  prediction  was  now  fulfilled. 
It  was  the  divine  anointing  of  Jesus,  to  preach  good  tidings 
to  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty 
to  the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
day  of  vengeance  of  God^^ — ^the  consecration  from  on  High 
to  the  office  of  Messiah,  and,  as  such,  the  true  birth-hour  of 
Christianity.  It  was  His  soletnn  designation  as  the  Great 
High  Priest  of  the  new  and  abiding  Dispensation.  The  sons 
of  Aaron  were  required  by  the  Levitical  Law  to  be  set  apart 
to  their  high  office  by  washing  and  anointing,  and  He  who 
was  to  be  clothed  with  an  infinitely  loftier  priesthood,  could 
not  be  allowed  to  want  a  correspondingly  gran<kr  inaugura- 
tion. Instead  of  the  Temple  made  with  hands.  He  had  around 
Him  the  great  Temple  of  nature  j  for  the  brazen  laver  He 
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had  the  lowing  river,  reflecting  the  vault  of  heaven.     If  «baMi 
He  had  no  golden  robes,  He  had  the  robe  of  a  sinless  right- 
eousness, and  if  there  were  no  sacred  oil,  He  had,  instead, 
the  andnting  of  the  Holy  Ghost     John  had  already,  by 
divine  intimation,  learned  that  the  Spirit  should  thus  descend 
on  Him  who  was  to  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost^**  and  thus  •  jotai-tnJ  '^ 
saw  the  confirmation  of  his  belief  that  Jesus  was,  indeed,  the 
Lamb  of  God,  and  His  Son.**    How  long  He  remained  with  •  JotoLtn  ''^ 
John  is  not  told  us,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  He  had  forth- 
with retired  to  the  wilderness,  to  return  only  after  ffis 
temptation. 

The  great  work  of  John  was  now  over.  As  Samuel  had 
once  consecrated  the  earthly  David  king  over  the  outward 
theocracy,  the  last  of  the  prophets  had  consecrated  a  greater 
king,  who  should  rule,  by  different  means,  over  a  kingdom 
wholly  different,  though  John,  standing  as  He  did,  outside, 
could  at  best  only  dimly  conjecture  these  characteristics  of 
the  new  Messianic  reign.  He  lived  and  worked  long  enough 
after  this  crowning  moment,  to  rejoice  over  the  first  advances 
of  the  new  theocracy  he  had  called  into  being,  but  also  long 
enough  to  show  that  he  did  not  comprehend  its  spirit,  as  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  lived  later.  His  days  were  num- 
bered. Those  in  power  feared  his  words  and  work,  which 
gave  him  supreme  influence  among  the  people.  The  priests 
and  Babbis  had  failed  in  their  plots  against  him,  but  what 
they  could  not  themselves  do,  they  were  erelong  able  to 
effect  through  one  of  greater  power  for  eviL 

John  seems  latterly  to  have  moved  firom  place  to  place, 
along  both  banks  of  the  Jordan,  both  north  and  south. 
How  long  he  continued  to  labour  is  not  known,  but  he/ras 
still  baptizing  after  Jesus  had  begun  his  ministry,  at  the 
marriage  feast  of  Cana.^  The  popularity  of  Jesus  had  roused  ••  Joim  •.  m. 
the  jealousy  of  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist,  and  had  even 
^  led  to  angry  feeling.  A  dispute  with  a  Jew  ^ — likely  a  disciple  ■  Thru.  la  «h« 
I  of  Jesus — ^respecting  baptism,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
He  had,  apparently,  claimed  for  that  of  Jesus  a  higher  power 
of  cleansing  firom  the  guilt  of  sin  than  that  of  their  Master. 
Irritated  and  annoyed,  John's  followers  returned  and  told 
bim  how  He  "who  had  been  with  him  beyond  Jordan, 
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to  whom  lie  had  borne  witueas,  was  baptmng,  and  that  all 
men  were  now  coming  to  Him."  The  news  only  seemed 
to  bring  the  grand  humility  of  the  Baptist  more  prc«ni- 
nently  than  ever  into  view,  and  showed  him  to  be  above 
any  selfish  or  petty  thought ;  a  man  to  whom  the  will 
of  God  was  the  abiding  law.  "  He  must  increase,"  said  he, 
"  but  I  must  decrease,  for  He  is  the  Christ,  the  Brid^^room.  I 
rejoice  greatly  to  hear  His  voitje.  He  is  from  above,  and, 
therefore,  above  dl :  1  am  only  of  the  earth,  and  speak  as 
such.  He  has  received  the  testimony  of  heaven  :  Hie  has  the 
power  of  life  and  death :  He  is  the  beloved  son,  into  whose 
hand  the  Father  has  committed  all  things."^  With  this  grand 
utterance,  John  disappears  into  the  gloom  of  a  prison.  He 
had  been  a  "  lamp,"  as  Jesus  calls  him,*^  burning  brightly  in 
his  day,  but  the  light  of  the  world  had  now  risen,  and  his 
light  must  grow  dim  and  expire. 

John  owed  his  imprisonment  to  Herod  Antipas,  in  whose 
territories  he  had  sought  safety,  and  the  opportunity  of 
carrying  on  his  work  in  peace.  The  cause  assigned  before 
the  people  for  his  arrest^  was  that  John  had  v^itured  to 
reprove  Herod  for  his  unlawful  marriage  with  Herodias,  but 
political  fears  had,  probably,  in  reality,  more  to  do  with  it. 
Herod,  with  the  crafty  cunning  for  which  Jesus  afterwards 
spoke  of  him  as  "  the  fox,"  was  afraid  that  John  might  turn 
his  wide  popularity  to  political  account,  and  head  a  religious 
rising,  perhaps  like  that  of  Judas  the  Galilsean,  for  all  men 
seemed  ready  for  anything  he  might  advise.  He  held  it, 
therefore,  better,  says  Josephus,  to  anticipate  any  attempt 
at  revolution,  by  imprisoning  him,  and,  if  needs  were,  by 
putting  him  to  death,  rather  than  lament  a  disturbance 
after  it  had  broken  out^ 

Antipas,  it  seems,  passed  his  tune,  now,  m  Tiberias,  then, 
in  Machaerus,  on  his  southern  border,  in  Perea.  In  him, 
the  hierarchy  and  Rabbis  at  Jerusalem,  impotent  them- 
selves, found  an  instrument  to  crush  the  unlicensed  teacher 
who  so  freely  condemned  them,  and  had  so  great  a  hold 
upon  the  people.  Pilate,  ever  fearful  of  any  popular  move- 
ment, may  have  demanded,  at  their  crafty  instigation,  that 
action  should  be  taken,  and  these  influences,  added  to  the 
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apprehensions  of  Antipas  himself,  brought   matters   to  a  ohaf^vl 

crisis.     Sending  a  band  of  soldiers  and  police  northwards  to 

the  Jordan,  a  distance  of  from  six  to  eight  hours,  they 

apprehended  the  Baptist,  likely  by  night,  when  the  people 

were  not  astir,  and,  binding  the  defenceless  man,  hurried 

him  off  to  the  fortress  Machaerus.*^  »  Jon.Kni.xm 

This  castle,  known  as  "  the  diadem,"^  firom  its  crown-like 
seat  on  the  lofty  rocks,  and  as  "  the  black  tower,"  lay  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  almost  on  a  line  with  Bethlehem. 
It  was  the  southern  stronghold  of  Perea,  as  the  Macedonian 
colony  of  Pella  was  the  northern.  Nature,  herself,  had 
here  raised  a  stronghold,  as  she  had  that  of  Masada,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  little  further  south.  It  lay 
above  the  deep  gorge  that  divides  the  mountains  of  Abarim 
from  the  range  of  Pisgah,  in  the  wild  region  where,  from 
inmiemorial  tradition,  the  Jews  sought  the  grave  of  Moses. 
A  few  miles  to  the  north,  in  a  deep,  rugged  valley,  lay 
CaUirrhoe,  famous  for  its  warm  baths,  where  the  dying 
Herod  had  sought  relief,  and  had  nearly  met  his  death.  Its 
hot  springs  burst  at  one  spot,  from  the  rocks  in  the  bottom 
of  the  gorge,  and,  near  them,  others  poured  forth  water  of 
the  iciest  coldnesd,  while  the  hills  round  were  in  those  days . 
pierced  with  mines  of  sulphur  and  alum.  The  torrent  of 
Zerka  Ma'in,  descending  between  walls  of  basalt,  and  red, 
brown,  and  black,  volcanic  tuff,  rushes  through  the  ravine, 
over  a  channel  of  huge  rocks,  from  the  uplands  of  Perea  to 
the  east  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  At  a  short  distance  south, 
the  Wady  Z'gara  runs  east  and  west,  in  a  profound  gorge, 
with  precipitous  sides,  at  some  parts  eight  hundred  feet  high, 
cleaving  its  wild  way,  by  leaps,  down  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  feet,  to  the  Dead  Sea.  A  parallel  valley  succeeds, 
along  the  hollow  of  which  ran  the  old  Roman  road,  joining 
Machaerus  with  Callirrhoe,  and  with  the  great  road  from 
Petra  to  Damascus.  Rising  from  this  ravine,  the  long 
mountain  ridge  of  Attaroth  stretches,  in  heaped-up  con- 
fusion, ten  miles  to  the  south  west,  and  on  the  highest  point 
of  this,  where  it  sinks  sheer  down  towards  the  Zerka  Ma'in, 
the  ruins  of  Machaerus,  in  great  masses  of  squared  stone, 
BtiU  overhang  the  profound  depth  below.    At  t^e  foot  of  the 
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oHAP.xxvL  isolated  cliff  on  which  the  fortress  was  built,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  not  quite  a  mile  across, 
lie  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Machaerus,  covering  more  than 
a  square  mile,  showing  in  the  remains  of  a  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  that,  along  with  the  fanatical  Jewish  population,  it 
must  have  had  many  heathen,  that  is,  Greek  or  Roman 
citizens,  who  were  allowed  to  practise  their  idolatry  in  peace. 
The  first  fortress  had  been  built  here  by.  Alexander  Jan- 
»  B.C.  106-79.  naeus,^^  but  it  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  Gabinius,^^  in  his 
■  B.O.  M.  ^g^  against  Aristobulus.  When  Herod  came  to  be  king,  how- 
ever, his  keen  eye  saw  the  strength  of  the  position,  and  he 
determined  to  rebuild  the  castle  as  a  frontier  defence  against 
the  Arabs.  Surrounding  a  large  space  with  walls  and  towers, 
he  built  a  city  from  which  a  path  led  up  to  the  citadel,  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge.  The  citadel  itself  was  at  one  end  of 
a  narrow  ridge,  nearly  a  mile  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  formed  a  last  retreat  in  case  of  attack,  but  it  was  not 
enough  for  his  magnificent  ideas.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
ridge,  he  built  a  great  wall,  enclosing  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  with  towers  two  hundred  feet  high  at  the  comers,  and 
in  the  space  thus  gained  built  a  grand  palace,  with  rows  of 
»  columns  of  a  single  stone  a-piece,  halls  lined  with  many- 
coloured  marbles,  magnificent  baths,  and  all  the  details  of 
Roman  luxury,  not  omitting  huge  cisterns,  barracks,  and 
storehouses,  with  everything  needed  for  defence  in  case  of 
siege.  The  detached  citadel  was  the  scene  of  John's  impri- 
sonment; a  stern  and  gloomy  keep,  with  underground 
dungeons,  still  visible,  hewn  down  into  the  living  rock. 
The  fortress-palace,  at  the  other  end  of  the  fortifications,  at 
the  time  the  residence  of  Antipas  and  his  retainers,  was 
merry  with  their  revelry,  but  the  dungeon  of  John  lay  in 
midnight  darkness.  From  his  windows  Antipas  had  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  whole  course  of  the 
Jordan,  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  the  frowning  fortress  of  Masada, 
the  circle  of  Jordan,  and  the  cliffs  of  Engedi,  on  the  west,  and 
of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  rising  beyond  the  wild  heights 
of  Pisgah,  on  the  north ;  but  his  captive,  the  child  of  the 
boundless  wilderness,  pined  in  perpetual  night 

Beneath  this  stronghold,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
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summit  of  the  wild  regie 
precipices,  on  three  sides, 
well-nigh  excused  for  thin 
their  bottom.  The  fourth 
Wild  desolation  reigned  fs 
of  some  of  the  gorges  wer^ 
vines,  and  superstition  be: 
there  grew  in  them  a  pla 
ding  rays  of  flame  in  the  ( 
demons  and  heal  diseas 
the  cost  of  life.  Seetzei 
covered  the  site  in  1801 
landscape  round.  Masset 
are  varied  with  pumice 
broken  masses,  or  perpe 
limestone ;  and  then,  aga 
mountain  of  Josephus. 
overgrown  with  oleanders 
and  tall  reeds,  while  hoi 
clefts  of  the  rocks,  sending 
In  this  wild,  warlike  j 
world,  from  Israel,  and  i 
regeneration  of  which  he 
population  of  soldiers,  Ibarl 
and  Moabites,  who  ran  i 
words.  Perhaps  he  was 
by  being  brought  from  hi 
to  some  cell  of  the  comei 
so,  he  could  look  from  hig 
the  Dead  Sea^  and  the  Jo 
consecration,  and  the  mo: 
spent  Yet  he  was  no  m( 
living  power.  No  atronj 
miracle  had  been  vouchi 
and  there  was  no  hope  of 
they  might  regret  him,  oi 
unapproachable  on  three 
only  by  a  bridle  path,  tt 
made  escape  impossible. 
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QgAP.xxvL  from  any  witliin  the  castle  itself,  for  its  motley  popula- 
tion of  Arabs,  Edomites,  and  Moabites,  cared  nothing  for 

»  Beu.  jua.  T«.  the  promises  of  Israel.^  The  sheikhs  of  the  wandering  tribes 
around  went  out  and  in,  the  troops  of  the  garrison  were 
reviewed  and  drilled,  or  lounged  round  the  battlements, 
and  the  courtiers  of  the  haughty  Herodiaa  flashed  hither  and 
thither  in  their  bravery,  through  the  town :  the  hot  springs 
o£  the  valley,  and  the  bracing  air  of  the  moimtain-top,  gave 
new  tone  to  the  nerves  of  the  health-seekers  frequenting 
them  from  all  parts,  but  the  Baptist  lay  unheeded  and  help- 
less. Apart  from  political  reasons,  it  was  so  healthy  a 
place  that  Antipas  might  well  be  fond  of  it.  "  Provi- 
sions," says  Joseph  us,  "remained  good  for  a  hundred 
,  years  in  the  fortress  of  Masada,  on  the  other  side  of  the 

Dead  Sea,  for  the  air,  at  the  great  height  of  the  castle,  is 

••  Ant. xyiiL«.i.  purified  from  every  earthy  or  hurtful  exhalation.""  Yet 
there  was  no  great  bustle,  for  the  place  was  too   out  of 

»Beu.jud.TiL  the  way  for  much  intercourse    with  it.**     Ten  thousand 

"  Bell.  jad.  Til  people  lived  in  the  town  below,*^  but  round  John  were  only 
^Ti!^  rough  soldiery,  drafted  from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and 
Thiiaroi^  to  the  attendants  on  Herod,  of  whom  Jesus  speaks  as  "  the 
inhabituite.    people   gorgeously   appareled,    who    lived   delicately,"   as 

w  Lake7.«fc  bccamc  those  in  the  courts  of  kings.*^  Yet  the  nation,  with 
unbroken  faith,  kept  watch  outside  the  gates  of  the 
prison,  and  the  breath  of  God  still  moved  among  them  like 
the  soft  wind  through  the  leaves  of  summer. 

Antipas  had  laid  hands  on  John  with  the  intention  of 
putting  him  to  death,  and  there  were  those  round  him  who 
grudged  him  each  day's  life,  but  fear  of  the  people  kept  "  the 
fox  "  from  his  purpose,  for  a  time,  as  a  similar  dread,  on  the 
part  of  the  hierarchy  at  Jerusalem,  afterwards  protected 
Jesus.  Yet,  his  prison  was  no  mere  detention,  for  prisons 
in  antiquity,  and  especially  in  the  East,  had  no  refinements 
of  mercy.     The  words  of  Christ — "They  did  to  him  what- 

«  Matt.  17.13  soever  they  pleased,"^  are  significant,  and  point  to  torture, 
insult,  and  ill-treatment.  The  spirit  that  called  for  the  blind 
Samson  to  be  brought  from  his  prison,  to  make  sport  before 
the  Philistine  lords,  was  still  in  full  vigour. 

But  John,  though  defenceless,  had  a  kingly  divinity  of 
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truth  and  goodness,  that,  for  a  time,  hedged  him  round  chap.xxtl 
from  death.     Brought  before  Antipas,  once  and  again,  to 
be  shown  off  to  the  crowd  at  his  table,  he  remained  so  com- 
pletely himself,  that  the  tjrrarit,  for  the  moment,  became  the 
conquest  of  the  helpless  prisoner.     Feeling  how  awful  good- 
ness is,  he  "  feared  John,  knowing  that  he  was  a  righteous 
and  holy  man,  and  kept  him  closely;  and  when  he  heard 
him,  he  was  very  anxious,  and  heard  him  gladly."  ^^  Even  he,  •  g^^^ 
for  the  instant,  looked  towards  God  and  heaven  !     Uneasy    Ttoc^^^d^^*- 
conscience,  superstition,  a  natural  indisposition  to  violence, 
and  the  slow,  cruel  delays  of  Eastern  justice,  left  John 
alive.     He  was  even  allowed  to  have  intercourse  with  some 
of  his  people,    whose    love  braved  personal   danger,   and 
brought  them  to  his  prison  to  visit  him.      Perhaps,  as  with 
St.  Paul,  when  a  prisoner  at  Caesarea,  thirty  years  later, 
it  was  formally  permitted  that  "  he  should  have  liberty,  and 
that  none   of   his  acquaintance    should  be  forbidden   to 
minister  or  come  unto  him;"^  or,  very  likely,  the  loose**  Acta u. 23. 
ways  of  the  East,  so  different  from  strict  Roman  practice, 
left  access  to  him  possible.     His  disciples  came  and  went,^  "  J?2il;  w'la 
brought  him  news  from  the  outer  world,  and  told  him  of 
the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  that  had  begun  in  Galilee — 
perhaps  shared  his  imprisonment,  in  turn,  listened  to  his  in- 
structions, and  went  forth  on  messages  connected  with  his 
great  work,     Antipas  had,  however,  nothing  to  fear  in  all 
this,  and  the  Baptist  had  as  little  to  hope.    His  disciples  had 
held  badly  together,  since  their  head  was  taken  from  thenu 
They  clung  firmly  only  to  the  external,  ascetic  side  of  his 
teaching,  as  might  have  been  expected,  striving  to  outdo  the 
Pharisees  in  washings  and  fasts,  and  they  went  about  sad, 
because  the  Bridegroom  was  taken  from  them.*^     Perhaps,  « iiati».i4 
some  of  them  still  preached  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  and 
baptized  penitents,  but  the  crowds  fell  off,  in  great  part, 
after  John's  imprisonment,  and  flocked  to  the  new  prophet 
whom  he  had  himself  baptized.^  *»  John  3. 2c. 

To  men  trained  in  Jewish  ideas,  there  was  much  that 
seemed  strange  and  doubtful  in  .  the  teaching  that  had 
thus  superseded  that  of  John.  The  works  of  Jesus  were 
mighty,  but  His  disciples  did  not  fast.     The  Elijah  sternness 
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^▼i*  of  the  preaching  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  was  not 
found  in  that  of  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  There 
was  no  word  of  any  open  assumption  of  the  office  of 
Messiah,  nor  any  signs  of  the  approaching  erection  of  a 
purified  theocracy.  There  weife  no  preparations  for  the 
triumph  of  Israel,  and  no  symptoms  of  the  wrath  of  God 
breaking  forth  on  their  oppressors.  As  a  Jew,  John  must 
have  shared,  more  or  less,  in  the  universal  belief  of  his 
nation,  that,  however  pure,  the  kingdom,  of  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  an  earthly  dominion  over  Israel,  when  it  had  been 
delivered  from  the  polluting  presence  of  the  heathen,  and 
had  been  marked,  once  more,  as  the  people  of  God,  under 
Him  alone.  The  news  brought  him  seems  to  have  made 
him  almost  waver  in  his  belief  in  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah  thus 
expected,  for  the  human  mind,  in  loneliness,  disappointment, 
and  imperfect  knowledge,  is  prone  to  read  things  by  tho 
dull  light  of  the  present,  rather  than  by  the  evidence  of  the 
past  In  moments  of  weakness  and  despondency,  it  is  easy 
to  think  that  our  whole  life  has  been  a  dream,  and  our 
fondest  hopes  mere  illusions.  The  Gospels  seem  to  point  at 
such  a  momentary  depression  in  the  mind  of  John.  As  if 
he  had  been  lost  in  thought  over  what  he  had  heard  from 
his  visitors,  he  sent  to  Jesus  for  a  solution  of  his  doubts. 
"  Now,  when  John  heard  in  the  prison  of  the  works  of  the 
Christ,**  for  they  had  told  him  concerning  all  these  things," — 
^e  miracle  of  the  centurion's  servant,  and  of  the  young  man 
just  raised  from  the  bier  at  Nain — *'  having  called  unto  him 
two  of  his  disciples,  he  sent,  through  them,  to  the  Lord,  and 
said  to  Him,  *  Art  Thou  the  Coming  One,  or  must  we  look 
for  another? '  *  And  the  men  came  to  Him,  and  said,  ^  John 
the  Baptist  has  sent  us  unto  Thee,  saying,  "  Art  Thou  the 
Coming  One,  or  must  we  look  for  another  ?  "'  In  that  hour 
He  healed  many  of  diseases,  and  plagues,  and  evil  spirits ; 
and  unto  many  blind  He  granted  sight.  And  He  an- 
swered, and  said  unto  thom,  'Go  and  tell  John  what  ye 
saw  and  heard,  that  the  blind  receive  sight,  the  lame  walk, 
the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised, 
and  the  poor  have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them ;' "  and 
then  He  added,  as  if  to  bring  John  back  from  his  doubts. 
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**  and  blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  at  me/'  oharxxvi 
The  whole  answer  showed  a  fidfilment  of  the  words  of  Isaiah^ 
respecting  the  Messiah,  which  must  have  sunk  deep  into 
the  heart  of  one  to  whom  that  great  prophet  was  an  antici- 
patory GospeL  John  would  remember  that  in  one  place  it 
wa5  written  ^ — "  Your  God  will  come  and  save  you.  Then  *•  imSMh  w.  4.  s; 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf  shall  be  unstopped.  Then  shall  the  lame  man  leap 
as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing, ; "  and  in 
another — "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me ;  because 
the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
meek  ;  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to 
the  captives,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound,  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  Jesus 
could  have  given  him  no  proof  more  touching,  that  He  was, 
indeed,  the  Messiah. 

This  was  the  summer  of  John's  captivity,  but  the  winter 
was  fast  approaching.  Antipas,  and,  perhaps,  Herodias,  and 
the  local  court  as  well,  had  been  curious  to  see  and  hear  the 
man  who  had  played  so  great  a  part.  At  first,  mere  idle 
curiosity,  like  that  which  afterwards  made  him  anxious  to 
see  Jesus,*^ — though  he  ended  his  interview  by  "setting**  Loko3«.8. 
Him  at  nought  and  mocking  Him," — made  him  have  John 
l^rought  before  him.  Perhaps  the  mingled  motives  which  led 
Agrippa  XL,  Berenice,  and  Drusilla,  to  have  Paul  brought 
into  their  presence,^  led  to  his  being  called  into  the  palace.  **  AeiMU.Qi: 
To  hear  anything  uncourtly  from  one  in  their  power  was  not 
to  be  imagined.  The  aght  of  him  would  break  the  monotony 
of  an  afternoon,  and  give  something  to  talk  about  for  the 
evening.  But  John  was  no  man  for  kings'  courts.  Life 
was  too  real  for  him  to  deal  in  smooth-tongued  flatteries  and 
deceits.  He  made  an  impression  on  the  court,  though  it  was 
far  too  proud  and  trifling  to  think  of  anything  so  vulgar 
as  repentance.  Like  St  Paul  before  Felix  and  Drusilla,  but 
in  quite  another  mode,  he  was  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
temp^unce,  and  judgment^  though  in  bonds.  "  It  is  not 
lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother's  wife,"*®    said  the- Matt.  14. 4 

•^  '  Ifark  6. 18. 

fearless  man, — in  the  grand  superiority  of  religious  zeal,    wwa-iy. 
—  to   him   who    had   his  life  in    his    hands.      Perhaps 
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ipas  had  -wished  to  know  what  he  must  do  to  secure  an 
rest  in  the  approaching  political  kingdom  of  God,  and 
thus  told  to  prove  his  sincerity  by  breaking  off  a  life 
n.  In  the  reproof,  John  set  himself  on  the  firm  footing 
le  Mosaic  Law,*^  which  bound  Herod,  as  a  Jewish  prince; 
igh  the  cowardly  silence  of  the  hierarchy  had  allowed 
to  trample  it  under  foot  at  his  will,  without  censiure. 
jrodias,"  says  Josephus,  "took  upon  her  to  confound 
laws  of  our  country,  and,  having  divorced  herself  from 
husband  while  he  was  alive,  married  Herod  (Antipas), 
father's  brother,  by  the  father's  side!"^^  The  Law  had 
atedly  forbidden  marriage  with  a  living  brother's  wife, 
scandal  against  which  childlessness  was  threatened,  and 
ade  no  difference  between  brothers  and  half-brothers, 
he  case  of  Antipas  the  transgression  of  the  Law  was  the 
,ter,  as  John  saw  and  pointed  out,  for  his  marriage  had 
'  been  effected  by  adultery  on  the  part  of  both  wife  and 
3and.  Moreover,  it  had  been  brought  about  by  the  most 
tless  outrage  on  the  hospitality  of  a  brother.  To  make 
whole  still  more  revolting,  it  was  not  needed  that  John 
lid  touch  on  the  relationship  between  Antipas  and 
odias,  for  the  Law  did  not  take  notice  of  this,  and  the 
3d  family  had  long  disregarded  such  objections, 
he  disgraceful  story  dated  back  to  the  first  or  second 
•  of  Pilate.  In  the  year  26,  or,  more  probably,  27,^^  the 
le  family  of  the  Herods  had  gathered  together  to  a  feast 
erusalem.  To  this  act  of  piety,  as  it  was  held,  they  had 
n  a  still  higher  value,  in  popular  opinion,  by  their 
)n  in  a  matter  which  lay  near  the  heart  of  a  population 
)us  for  the  Law.  Pilate,  to  prevent  an  insurrection,  had 
ctantly  withdrawn  the  standards,  with  their  supposed 
itrous  emblems,  set  up  in  the  year  26,  before  the  Castle 
Dnia.  But  his  offended  pride  had  not  forgotten  the 
illation,  and  he,  now,  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  it^ 
hung  votive  tablets  on  the  palace  in  Zion.  They  were 
en  shields,  dedicated  to  Tiberius,  like  those  everywhere 
y  up  in  the  temples,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  as 
Lowledgment  of  some  deliverance,  or  signal  blessing  in 
th  or  fortune,  received  at  their  hands.     They  got  their 
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name  from  having  been  vowed  beforehand,  in  case  a  divine  oharxxyi 
favour,  earnestly  desired,  should  be  vouchsafed.  On  those 
he  now  hung  up,  Pilate  inscribed  only  his  own  name  and 
that  of  Tiberius,  but  the  Jews  denounced  them  as  idolatrous, 
and  raised  a  great  clamour  to  have  them  removed.  The 
letter  of  the  Law  might  not  condemn  them,  but  they  had 
homage  paid  them,  like  altars,  and,  hence,  were  an  abomina- 
tion. The  four  sons  of  Herod  took  up  the  defence  of  the 
Law,  thus  outraged  in  spirit,  and  on  Pilate  referring  the 
matter  to  the  Emperor,  to  escape  a  second  humiliation,  a 
deputation  was  sent  off  to  Rome.  It  happened  that  Antipas, 
also,  had  business  at  Rome^^  at  the  time,  and  as  he  set  out «  A«t.xfm  5.1 
on  it  presently,  the  people  saw  in  his  journey  a  further  proof 
of  his  piety,  as  they  never  doubted  he  had  gone  in  support 
of  their  cause.  But  he  had  adultery  in  his  heart  while 
affecting  zeal  for  religion. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Herod  family  present  at  the 
family  feast  was  Herod  Boethos,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Gi'eat 
and  the  second  Mariamne,  the  famous  Jerusalem  beauty  of  her 
.day,  whose  father,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  Herod  had  raised  to 
the  high  .priesthood,  in  honour  of  the  alliance  with  his 
daughter.  This  Herod  Boethos  had  married  Herodias,  the 
grand-daughter  of  his  father  and  the  first  Mariamne,  and 
daughter  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  Mariamne's  murdered  sons. 
The  uncle  had  thus  married  the  niece,  but  this  was  nothing 
strange  in  the  Herods.  When  Antipas  came  to  Jerusalem, 
to  the  feast,  Herod  Bogthos  made  him  his  guest,  as  his  half- 
brother.     Never  was  hospitality  worse  repaid. 

The  fair,  impetuous,  ambitious,  Herodias  presently  made 
a  complete  conquest  of  the  weak,  unprincipled,  Antipas. 
He  soon  found  himself  entangled  in  an  intrigue  with  the 
wife  of  his  hospitable  brother,  though  he  had  long  been 
married  to  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  neighbour,  Aretas, 
king  of  the  Nabateans,  whose  dominions  were  contermi- 
nous with  his  own,  on  the  south,  with  Petra  for  capital. 
Herodias  had  been  married,  by  her  grandfather  Herod,  to 
Herod  Boethos,  or  Herod  Philip,  as  he  was  also  called,  now  a 
man  approaching  fifty, — to  mitigate  the  misfortunes  of  her 
family,   left   &therless  by   his    cruel  murder  of  his  son 
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i,!^pAy.xxvi.  Aristobulus.  She  had  had,  as  her  only  child,  a  daughter, 
Salome,  now  married  to  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Iturea,  the 
brother  of  Antipas,  who  was  now  in  middle  life ;  Herodias, 
herself,  being  a  woman  of  thirty-four  or  thirty-five,  or  perhaps^ 
some  years  older,*  Divine  and  human  laws  have  seldom 
been  more  shamelessly  violated  than  by  Antipas,  while  he  was 
playing  the  part,  in  public,  of  a  zealous  defender  of  religion. 
The  vice  in  Herodias  ran  in  her  veins  with  the  blood  of 
Herod  and  of  his  sister  Salome,  for  their  worst  qualities  were 
revived  in  her  nature.  Her  husband,  who  had  once  been 
named  as  Herod's  heir,  but  had  been  blotted  from  the  will 
when  his  mother  was  detected  in  the  plot  of  Bagoas,  the 
eunuch,  seems  to  have  led  an  idle  and  insignificant  life  as 
a  private  man,  much  to  the  discontent  of  his  imperious, 
ambitious  wife.  She  was  ready,  therefore,  to  intrigue  with 
a  crowned  prince,  though  her  brother-in-law,  and  promised 
to  come  to  him,  as  soon  as  he  returned  from  Rome.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  that  Antipas  should  first  divorce  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Aretas. 

Antipas  set  off  to  Rome  with  this  arrangement  It  was  to 
be  carried  out  as  soon  as  he  came  back  again  to  his  palace  at 
Tiberias,  though  he,  doubtless,  looked  for  trouble  in  effecting 
his  divorce  from  the  daughter  of  the  Nabatean  king.  To 
his  satisfaction,  however,  she  had  spared  him  any  difficulty. 
The  treachery  which,  from  of  old,  had  prevailed  in  the 
courts  of  the  Herods,  had  revealed  her  husband's  relations 
to  Herodias,  and  she  resolved  to  leave  him.  She  asked  no 
more  than  permission  to  visit  the  border  fortress,  Machaerus, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Herods,  but,  at  the  time, 
was  in  her  father's  hands,  perhaps  as  the  purchase  price,  in 
Eastern  fashion,  of  his  daughter.  Its  hot  springs  were 
in  great  repute  as  a  health  resort.  Aretas  at  once  took 
steps  to  carry  her  farther  off.  Conducted  by  Arab  sheikhs, 
she  was  led  to  her  family  palace  at  Petra,  and  her  father 
declared  the  marriage  annulled.  Antipas  received  Machaerus 
nS2^*'^'back;^  whether  by  treaty,  craft,  or  force,  is  not  known. 
Perhaps  the  Arab  feared  the  tetrarch,  as  one  high  in  the 
Emperor  s  favour ;  perhaps  Antipas  exchanged  the  fortress 
for  other  concessions.    In  any  case,  the  peace  was  not  dis^ 
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turbedfor  the  time,  and  Herodias  left  her  husband,  and  ohap.xxvl 
came  to  the  palace  of  Tiberias, 

The  whole  shameful  transaction  had  been  carried  out  in 
the  very  region  of  John's  earlier  ministrations,  and  had,  doubt- 
less, created  a  great  sensation  in  the  districts  nearest  the 
Arab  kingdom.  Public  policy  felt  it  a  mistake  to  have 
repudiated  the  daughter  of  a  dangerous  neighbour;  the 
Law  and  its  representatives  denounced  as  a  crime  the 
marriage  with  a  brother's  wife.  Even  in  his  own  family, 
the  hateful  marriage,  with  its  double  adultery,  wrought 
division,  cutting  Antipas  off  from  all  his  blood.  It  was  the 
weak  point  of  his  otherwise  cautious  reign,  which  had 
guarded  against  offending  the  religious  sensitiveness  of  the 
people,  and  it  left  hb  frontiers  exposed  to  the  anger  of 
Aretas,  in  revenge  for  the  insult. 

It  is  possible  that  John  may  have  spoken  of  a  matter  so 
widely  mooted  among  the  people,  before  he  was  carried  off 
to  Machaerus.  But  the  Gospels  expressly  inform  us,  that 
the  fearless  man  reproved  Herod  respecting  it,  face  to  face, 
perhaps  before  all  his  court.  If  he,  had  been  brought  for  a 
show,  and  let  loose  this  shaft  at  the  sleeping  conscience  of 
Antipas,  before  his  partner  in  guilt  and  the  gay  parasites 
round,  no  scene  coiJd  have  been  more  dramatic.  But  the 
man  who  had  spoken  such  words  could  not  be  allowed  to 
live.  Herodias  was  determined  he  should  pay  for  his  rash- 
ness with  his  life,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  working  on 
Antipas  to  give  the  command  for  his  execution. 

The  bitter  fruits  of  the  marriage  were  already  springing 
up,  to  poison  the  tetrarch  s  remaining  years  The  curse 
of  childlessness,^  denounced  by  the  Law  on  such  a  crime,  HUN,^n. 
was  fulfilling  itself.  The  father  of  his  repudiated  wife 
threatened  war  for  the  insult  to  his  daughter,  and  Antipas 
was  engrossed  by  efforts  to  prepare  for  it,  if  he  could  not 
prevent  it.  Long,  fierce  wrangling  passed,  after  a  time, 
into  open  hostility,  and  Antipas  was  so  shamefully  beaten 
that  he  had  to  appeal  to  the  Emperor  for  aid,  and  kept  his 
throne,  for  the  time,  only  by  his  support.  Perhaps  Jesus 
referred  to  this  uneasy  time  when  He  asked,  **  What  king, 
going  to  make  war  against  another  king,  will  not  first 
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QgAP.xxvL  sit  down  and  consult  whether  he  is  able,  with  10,000,  to 
meet  him  that  comes  against  him  with  20,000  ?  Otherwise, 
while  he  is  yet  a  great  way  off,  having  sent  an  embassy,  he 
asks  conditions  of  peace. "^  To  make  his  condition  still  more 
unhappy,  John  had  touched  his  conscience  to  the  quick  by 
his  reproofe.  Should  he  put  him  to  death,  and  thus,  at 
once,  avenge  such  a  liberty  with  one  who  wore  the  purple, 
and  put  an  end  to  all  fear  of  political  trouble,  through  the 
bold  man's  influence  on  the  people  ?  Herodias  sedulously 
kept  alive  the  struggle  in  her  husband  s  breast,  between 
conscience  and  fear,  and  passion  and  pride.  She  herself  was 
doubly  touched,  for  John  had  recalled  her  violation  of  her 
first  duty  as  a  wife,  and  the  ghastly  fact  that  she  had  been 
the  virtual  seducer  of  him  whom  she  now  had  in  her  power. 
But  Antipas,  for  once,  would  not  give  way  to  the  murderous 
wish  of  Herodias.  He  spared  the  Baptist's  life,  protected 
him  from  the  snares  of  his  unscrupulous  enemy,  and  even 
made  his  imprisonment  bearable,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It 
was  no  friendly  feeling,  however,  that  moved  him  thus,  but 
the  involuntary  homage  of  even  a  bad  nature  to  the  imbend- 
ing  truth  and  moral  grandeur  of  his  prisoner — a  homage, 
akin  to  fear — which  made  him  tremble  hereafter  at  the 
report  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
John  risen  from  the  grave,  clothed  with  the  supernatural 
powers  of  the  other  world.^* 

"  Herod,  though  in  his  palace,  surrounded  with  his  royal 
guards,  feared  him.  He  knew  the  Baptist  was  stronger  than 
he,  for  truth  is  mighty,  and  mightily  prevaileth :  and  being 
already  conscious  of  his  offendings,  and  having  enough  to 
do  to  keep  down  the  voices  of  crime  and  transgression  within 
him,  he  feared  this  righteous  man,  whose  words  gave  such 
edge  to  his  self-accusations,  such  point  to  his  remorse.  Un- 
armed, the  Baptist  daunted  him  more  than  an  army  of  men, 
an  embattled  city,  or  a  fenced  tower,  or  any  other  source  of 
physical  and  outward  force.  It  reminds  me  of  the  saying 
of  the  first  James,  when  Knox's  daughter  came  to  petition 
for  her  husband  Welsh's  pardon.  The  monarch  asked  her 
who  she  was;  she  replied,  *The  daughter  of  John  Knox.* 
'  Knox  and  Welsh,'  said  he,  '  that  is  a  fearful  conjunction  of 
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bloods.      And  had  your  father  any  sons  ?  *     *No,  only  three  oHAPjLxvt 

daughters.'    *  Had  his  three  daughters  been  three  sons,'  said 

the  conscience-stricken  monarch,  *I  would  ill  have  brinked' 

(enjoyed)  *  my  three  kingdoms  in  peace.     He  may  return,  if 

he  will  consent  never  to  preach  again.*     *  Sooner  than  he 

should  consent  to  that,'  said  the  godly  and  heroic  woman, 

*  I  would  kep '  (catch  as  it  fell  from  the  block)  *  his  bloody 

head  here,' — stretching  out  the  matronal  apron  in  which  she 

was  attired."*^  «  imii«'i  John 

th«  Baptist 

That  Antipas  thus  stood  between  his  prisoner  and  the  woa.iu.iw. 
Jezebel  who  thirsted  for  his  death,  and,  even  protected  him, 
in  a  wild  border  district  where  human  life  was  held  in  no 
regard,  was  a  noble  tribute  ^to  the  greatness  of  John,  for 
none  but  a  lofty  soul  could  have  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  weak,  selfish,  sensual,  knavish  being,  in  whose  prison 
he  lay,  or  could  have  waked,  even  in  such  a  nature,  whatever 
it  had  of  good,  to  a  struggle  with  overpowering  evil.  It  was, 
almost,  the  raising  of  a  Son  of  Abraham  from  the  stones  of 
the  wilderness.  The  tyrant's  alarm  and  want  of  resolution, 
his  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  involuntary  awe,  fenced  round 
the  life  of  the  Baptist  for  the  time,  till  the  furious  woman 
whose  dismissal  John  had  demanded,  after  vainly  trying  to 
gain  her  end  by  wild  revenge,  reached  it,  at  last,  by  craft. 

Antipas  had  had  the  good  fortune,  by  no  means  common 
with  the  vassals  of  Tiberius,  to  keep  his  throne  for  over 
thirty  years,  and,  like  his  father,^  had  been  accustomed  to  •  Ant.xT.  n.e. 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  accession,  each  summer,  by  a 
banquet.*^    The  time  for  this  had  now  returned,  and  an  invi- »  Antipw 
xation  to  a  grand  festivity  on  the  occasion  was  given  to  the    g'^^'^^t^ 
officers  in   attendance  at  Machaerus,  the  sheikhs  of  the    ■•^*" 
neighbouring  tribes,  and   the   high   society  within  reach, 
including   the   lords,  chief   captains,    and    first    men    of 
Galilee.^    Persius,  the  Roman  satirist,  has  left  us  a  notice  of  ••  Muk9,n. 
such  a  feast  on  the  "  Herod's  day,"  of  some  of  the  family, 
perhaps,   of  Antipas.*^    He  shows  us  the  palace  windows «  ^^^^  ▼ 
brilliantly  illuminated  and  hung  with  garlands  of  flowers ; 
the  tables  spread  with  every  ostentation  of  luxury,  and  the 
wine  flowing  freely.     On  this    occasion,  the  mirth  and 
rejoicing  ran  high.    Herodias,  herself,  was  not  present,^  for  «  Mwkcti 
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I  not  the  custom,  even  now,  in  the  East,  for  the  women 
ake  part  in  the  festivities  of  men.  But  to  do  honour 
he  day,  and  to  the  company,  her  daughter  Salome,  the 
dless  wife  of  the  tetrarch  Philip,  had  broken  through  the 
J  of  strict  seclusion  from  the  other*sex,  and  had  con- 
tended, though  a  princess,  and  the  daughter  of  kings, 
dance  before  Antipas  and  his  guests.  The  dancing 
a  in  vogue  both  in  Rome  and  the  provinces,  from  its 
►ularity  under  Augustus,  was  very  like  that  of  our 
iem  ballet.  The  dancer  did  not  speak,  but  acted  some 
y  by  gestures,  movements,  and  attitudes,  to  the  sound  of 
sic.    Masks  were  used  in  all  cases,  to  conceal  the  features, 

all  other  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  hands  and 
IS,  were  called  into  action,  and  a  skilful  pantomimist  could 
iress  feelings,  passions,  and  acts,  with  surprising  effect. 
J  subjects  of  the  dance  were  always  mythological,  and 
s,  an  abhorrence  to  strict  Jews,  as  essentially  heathen. 
5  dress  of  the  performer,  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  our 
let,  was  planned  to  show  the  beauty  of  the  figure  to  the 
atest  advantage,  though  it  varied  with  the  characters 
resented.  In  the  days  of  Antipas  there  never  was  more 
n  one  dancer  at  a  time,  even  when  the  piece  introduced 
h  sexes.  Women  never  performed  thus  in  public,  m 
se  earlier  times  of  the  empire,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
ome,  they  did  not  scruple  to  act  at  the  private  parties  of 
great.^ 

Jalome's  ballet  was  a  great  success.  The  revellers  were 
irmed,  and  the  weak  head  of  Antipas,  likely  made  weaker 
wine,  was  fairly  turned.  He  could  not  give  away  the 
[nblest  village  without  permission  from  Tiberius,  but^ 
getful  of  this,  he  vowed,  in  true  Eastern  exaggeration, 
io  anything  the  dancer  asked,  if  it  were  to  give  her  half  of 
kingdom.     Seizing  the  chance,  she  was  yet  too  cautious 

speak  off  hand,  but  retired  to  consult  her  mother, 
rodias,  clutching  the  opportunity,  had  no  hesitation  in 
•  answer — "  Ask  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist. "  Returning 
once,  she  made  the  bloody  request  Chagrined  at  the 
srantage  taken  of  him,  and  alarmed  at  its  probable  results, 
yet  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  it.     His  honour, 
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he  fSsmcied,  was  compromised,  for  he  had  put  himself  in  ohap.xxyi 
Salome's  power,  before  the  company.  Motioning,  therefore, 
to  a  soldier  of  the  guard,  he  commanded  him  to  bring  John's 
head«  There  was  no  warning  ^ven :  the  entrance  of  the 
messenger  was  the  signal  for  execution,  and  the  head  was 
presently  brought  in  on  a  salver  and  given  to  Salome,  who 
took  it  out  as  a  welcome  present  to  her  mother.  The  muti- 
lated body,  cared  for  by  loving  disciples,  was,  perhaps 
the  same  night,  laid  in  a  tomb.^  ••  ifMk«.w,29i 

It  is  a  weird  and  ghastly  story,  but  one  quite  in  keying  itaohe^dorf. 
with  the  almost  grotesquely  horrible  incidents  recorded  of 
the  half  barbarous  courts  of  the  East,  and  even  of  that  of 
Rome,  in  this  savage  age,  Herodotus  tells  the  story  of  the 
demand  made  by  Amestris,  wife  of  Xerxes,  on  a  birthday 
festival  of  her  husband,  that  he  should  give  up  the  wife  of 
Masistes  to  her  jealous  rage,  and  how,  on  her  persisting,  he 
fancied  he  could  not,  on  that  day,  refuse.  No  entreaty  of 
the  unfortunate  prince  could  avail  for  his  wife,  whom  he 
loved ;  Xerxes  having  once  commanded  her  to  be  ^ven  up  to 
her  rival.  Nor  is  the  grim  parallel  to  the  fury  of  Herodiaa 
wanting,  for  the  spearmen  of  Xerxes  were  forthwith  sent  by 
the  frantic  Amestris,  and  cut  her  rival  to  pieces,  throwing 
her,  in  fragments,  to  the  dogs.^  ^  •»  Hood.  fi. 

In    the  year   B.C.  53,  after  the  battle  of  Karrha,   the 
Parthian  l^g,  Orodes,  was  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his 
son  Pacorus,  when  the  actor  who  played  the  part  of  Agave, 
in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  brought  in  the  half  wasted 
head  of  Crassus  ^  on   the  stage,  and  the  chorus  repeated, 
with  loud,  triumphant  rejoicing,  the  well-known  strophe — 
**  We  bring  from  the  mountaiii. 
Borne  to  onr  borne, 
Tbe  royal  booty,  tbe  bleeding  sport."  "  «•  MomTMwi'fc 

Nor  was  Rome  itself  less  savage,     Caligula  often  had  men  «w. ' 
put  to  torture  before  his  guests  at  his  feasts,^  and  swords-  ^  oaagniawM 

men,  skilled  in  beheading,  amused  the  table  by  striking  off  J^.^i.%^ 

the  heads  of  prisoners  brought  in  from  their  dungeons,  to  le^^^,^^  "^^ 

let  them  show  their  skill.     At  a  public  feast  at  Rome,  he  fwi^cLst 
ordered  the  executioner  to  strike  off  the  hands  of  a  slave 
accused  of  having  taken  a  silver  plate  from  one  of  the 
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ooAPjtxvi.  couches,  and  made  the  poor  wretch  go  round  and  round  tiie 
tables  with  his  hands  hanging  on  his  breast,  from  a  string 
round  his  neck,  a  board  being  carried  before  him,  inscribed 
with  his  offence. 

After  the  death  of  the  Baptist,  Antipas  returned  to 
•  Matt  14.1.  Tiberias,  haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  his  victim.^ 
Salome  went  back  to  her  elderiy  husband,  who  had  already 
built  a  tomb  for  himself,  in  Julias  Bethsaida^  and  did  not 
long  siu^ve  his  marriage.™  Salome,  left  a  widow,  once 
more  returned  to  her  mother. 

The  marriage  had  been  a  speculation  of  Herodias,  who 
hoped  thus  to  get  hold  of  the  territory  of  her  neighbour  and 
son-in-law.  But  the  scheme  failed,  for  the  tetrarchy  was 
forthwith  incorporated  with  the  province  of  Syria.  Antipas, 
however,  still  hankered  after  it,  and  turned  wistful  eyes 
towards  it,  from  his  palace  at  Tiberias,  till,  at  last^  it  lured 
him  and  Herodias  to  ruin. 

'*The  Baptist  had  done  the  Almighty  good  service — ^he 
had  not  turned  back,  on  any  occasion,  from  his  perilous 
duty — ^he  had  kept  his  Nazarite  ritual,  both  in  body  and 
spirit,  sustaining  the  one  upon  the  simplest  meat,  and  the  other 
upon  the  hardest  conditions.  The  Almighty  heard  the  voice 
which  he  spoke  always  for  His  Well-beloved  Son ;  He  saw 
that  he  spoke  truth,  and  held  his  integrity  steadfast  unto  the 
end.  And,  perceiving  in  His  servant  such  noble  and  ex- 
cellent qualities.  He  resolved  to  perfect  him  for  a  high  place 
in  heaven,  and  so  directed  his  footsteps  to  the  fiery  fiimace 
of  a  court,  that  the  temper  of  his  truth  and  piety  might  be 
purified  manifold.  And  in  the  fiery  furnace  He  walked  with 
His  servant,  so  that  his  spirit  was  not  harmed ;  and  having 
thus  annealed  his  nature  to  the  utmost  which  this  earth 
could  do.  He  took  him  hastily  away,  and  placed  him 
<*  frrtag^  John  among  the  glorified  in  heaven/'  ^ 
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cHAP^xxvn. niments — ^tlie  heavenly  dove  and  the  voice  of  God — ^marked 
k:  the  dividing  line  in  His  life.     With  such  credentials,  and 

such  endowments,  His  call  as  the  Messiah  was  no  longer 
doubtfuL     We  know  nothing  of  His  spiritual  history  while 
at  Nazareth  beyond  the  fact  that  His  thoughts  expanded  with 
»  Lakes.c9.     His  ycaps,  for  His  "  keeping  on  increasing  in  wisdom  "  *  can 
mean  nothing  less.     Presentiments  must  have  often  risen  in 
His  mind,  but  He  may  have  had  no  assurance  that  they 
were  trustworthy, — -for  His  Divine  nature  is  a  mystery — 
till  formally  "anointed  with   the   Holy  Spirit,  and  with 
« Aoi»io.ML    power."    After  His  baptism,®  we  can  readily  fSmcy  Him, 
ct«<«o».  '    during  His  stay  at  the  Jordan,  listening  intently  to  the 
preaching  of  John,  and  watching  the  excited  multitudes,  till 
the  conviction  forced  itself  upon  Him,  that  the  Law  could 
no  longer  be  the  channel  of  salvation  to  the  ^innatricken, 
repentant  crowds.     The  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  words  of 
the  heavenly  voice,  would   confirm  this    conviction,  and 
make  it  for  ever  certain  that  the  path  into  which  John  was 
p  introducing  his  converts,  could  not,  by  itself,  lead  to  the 

I  fulness  of  truth,  and  abiding  peace  of  heart     The  opened 

^'  heavens  revealed  a  new  relation  of  God  to  man,  which  must 

[ .  be  proclmmed ;   and  in  the  holy  symbol  of  the  dove — the 

^  pledge  in  Noah's  day  that  wrath  had  turned  to  mercy — the 

f  chosen  emblem  of  the  Spirit  of  God, — a  vivid  lesson  was  given 

fc  that  peace  could  be  won  back  to  the  troubled  soul,  and  the 

I  soul  itself  renewed,  only  by  the  soft  and  gentle  influence  of 

I  heavenly  grace.     Set  apart,  by  so  august  a  consecration,  as 

I  God's  anointed,  the  regeneration  of  the  race,  and  the  recon- 

ciliation of  earth  and  heaven,  were  henceforth  entrusted  to 
His  hands.  He  had,  till  now,  been  silent ;  but  forthwith 
began  to  proclaim  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  no  longer, 

•  jobn8.«.      as  John  had  taught,  near  at  hand,  but  had  already  come,* 

and  at    once   assumed  and  exercised  the  highest  kingly 

•  John  1.61.  authority,  as  its  Head ;  ^  working  miracles  as  a  proof  of  His 
J      •  j<dm2.i.      superhuman  dignity ;  ^  bearing  Himself  in  the  Temple  as  in 

'John 2. 18.  His  Father's  House ;^    discoursing,  as   the  Messiah,  with 

•  j6hn$.L  Nicodemus.^  He  even  took  to  Himself,  from  this  time,  the 
;  •  johni.n.  name  of  *'The  Son  of  Man;  "^  derived  from  the  vision  of 
I      iiDM.7.18.  the  Messiah  in  the  Book  of  DanieV^  and  universally  ac- 
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cepted,  from  tftat  source,  as  the  symbol  of  Messianic  rai  k.  chap,  xxvu 
His  baptismal  consecration  was  presentiy  followed  by  His 
taking  His  place  as  king  in  the  new  theocracy ;  ruling,  and 
legislatino^  and  displaying  all  kingly  power  and   dignit} , 
henceforth,  as  the  Messiah  of  God — Himself  Divine. 

His  baptism  was,  thus,  the  birth-hour  of  Christianity. 
Crowds,  sunk  in  national  and  spiritual  degradation,  thronged 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  roused  by  the  new  Elias  to  a  sense 
of  their  wants,  but  left  to  expectancy  for  their  future  satis- 
£Etction«  They  longed  for  a  last  needful  word,  but  John  was 
unable  to  add  it  He  could  speak  of  the  approach  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  but  he  was  only  its  herald^  and  could  not 
act  as  its  head.  The  Mes^ah,  who  was  to  ^ve  it  life  and 
Ccrm^  was  yet  to  come.  His  work  was  a  mighty  movement, 
with  no  adequate  end :  his  converts  a  mighty  host,  without  a 
watchword ;  his  exhortations  excited  a  deep  yearning,  which 
they  left  unsatisfied.  Such  a  spectacle  must  have  stirred  the 
soul  <rf  Jesus  to  its  lowest  depths.  Even  before  His  conse- 
cration as  the  Messiah,  He  must  have  pondered  the  condition 
of  His  people,  and  longed,  with  all  the  love  of  His  Divine 
nature,  to  heal  their  troubles.  It  must  have  been  so  even  in 
Nazareth.  The  consecration  at  the  Jordan  only  stamped 
with  heavenly  approval  the  purposes  that  had  been  ripeninij; 
in  His  breast  from  His  earliest  years.  We  cannot  think  of  one 
like  Jesus,  so  profoundly  religious,  and  so  divinely  compas- 
sionate, as  at  any  time  indifferent  to  the  supreme  question  of 
the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God.  The  days  and  nights 
passed,  in  later  years,  in  solitary  prayer^  in  the  wilderness, 
or  m  the  mountains,  were,  doubtiess,  only  the  repetition  of 
far  earlier  communings  with  His  Father,  and  with  His  own 
souL  But  the  divine  certmnty ;  the  imperative  signal,  that 
He  should  arise  and  gird  Himself  to  the  mighty  task  ofwinning 
back  the  world  to  God :  the  awful  summons  for  which  He 
waited  with  hushed  stillness.  He  first  read  in  the  sights  and 
revelations  of  the  Jordan  baptism.  The  heavenly  consecra- 
tion was  the  divine  sanction  of  His  long-cherished  but  dimly 
realized  purpose.  The  accompaniments  of  His  bs^tism  made 
Him  the  head  of  the  new  sjnritual  theocracy,  and  laid  on 
Him  the  burden  of  ^ving  Himself  wholly  to  its  establishment. 
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pything  around  corroborated  the  indications  of  the 
ily  vision.     The  events  predicted  as  inaugurating  the 

of  the  Messiah,  were  realizing  themselves  before 
or  had  not  Elias  come  again,  in  the  person  of  John, 
d  not  the  nation  consecrated  itself,  in  preparation  for 
issiah  ?  He,  only,  was  wanting,  whom  the  times  them- 
could  not  give :  the  Comino  One,  whp  should  set  up, 
ilness,  the  Divine  Kingdom  already  begun.  No  wonder 
ohn,  as  he  daily  announced  both  the  Kingdom  and 
[essiah,  with  unwavering  faith,  and  searched  each 
that  came  before  him,  in  hopes  of  finding,  at  last,  the 
of  God,  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  settled  and  clear  conviction 
lis,  as  He  for  whom  he  was  looking.  The  attitude  of 
ptist  towards  Him,  was  a  corroboration  of  all  the  rest, 
m  consciousness  of  being  the  Eternal  Son  of  God ; 
ctacle  before  Him ;  the  longings  of  His  pity  and  holy 
:he  wants  of  the  times ;  and,  above  all,  the  voice  and 
5m  Heaven,  made  it  clear,  that  ^*  lowly  in  heart "  as 
3,  He  was  nevertheless  the  Messiah, 
earliest  chapters  of  the  Gospels  show  with  what 
c  fulness  and  dignity  the  Saviour  rose  to  the  height 
I  great  commission.  Recognizing  John  as  a  noble , 
t  of  God,  He  yet  took  His  place,  fi^om  the  first,  above 
John  stayed  behind  in  his  Jewish  limitations,  leaving 
at  work  imperfect,  but  Jesus  from  the  beginning  stood 
over  the  souls  of  men,  dispensing  promises,  scattering 
ly  gifts,  calming  fears,  satisfying  the  cravings  of  the 
raising  an  invisible  and  deathless  kingdom  in  the 

spirit,  and  bearing  Himself  as,  at  once,  God  and 

of  course,  wholly  beyond  us  to  conceive  the  mental 
e  raised  by  such  a  position,  when  it  first  opened  before 
)rd.  It  committed  Him  to  meet  and  overcome  the 
of  Darkness,  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  world,  as  the 
;  Lamb  of  God,  to  withstand  the  opposition  and  hatred 
1,  their  indifierence,  mockery,  misconception,  and 
)ility  of  heart ;  to  endure,  in  fact,  the  life,  and  at  last 
the  death,  of  a  martyr.  Still  more,  it  opened  before 
a  awful  isolation  as  the  one  Holy  Being  in  a  world. 
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and  tMs  alone^  might  well  fill  a  nature  like  His,  of  trembling  ohaf.  xxva 
sensibility,  and  loving  tenderness,  with  overpowering 
emotion.  No  wonder  it  is  said  He  was  driven  by  Ae  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness.  The  mind  needs  to  collect  itself  to 
survey  the  ground,  and  gird  itself  up  to  its  task,  planning 
its  efforts,  and  guarding  against  failure,  before  entering  on 
any  great  enterprise,  and  He  was  "in  all  things  like  His 
brethren.**  It  is  in  retirement,  and  sacred  communion  with 
God  and  one's  own  soul,  that  we  refresh  ourselves  for  our 
greatest  tasks.  It  was  in  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains  that 
Moses  prepared  himself  for  the  work  of  creating  a  people  for 
God.  The  Baptist  came  fit)m  the  wilderness  to  enter  on 
his  work  as  a  Reformer;  and  St  Paul,  after  his  conversion, 
withdrew  himself  for  three  years,  no  one  knows  whithei*,  to 
make  ready  for  his  commission  to  the  nations.  The  wild- 
erness^ with  its  sacred  quiet  and  seclusiojii  was  alone  fitted 
for  the  retirement  of  Jesus. 

To  what  part  He  withdrew  Himself  is  not  stated,  but 
St  Mark  adds  the  vivid  note  that  He  was  "  with  the  wild 
beasts, "^^  which  excludes  the  idea  of  even  scattered  human »»  mmlul 
population.  In  this  vast  and  lonely  chamber  of  meditation 
and  prayer  He  remained  for  forty  days,  in  intense  concen- 
tration of  soul  on  the  work  before  Him.  To  be  alone  was 
to  have  every  thought  rise  in  turn  :  to  have  human  weakness 
plead  for  indulgence,  and  human  fears  counsel  safety.  Nor 
could  He  escape  graver  trials.  The  Prince  of  Darkness  had 
often,  doubtless,  attempted  before  to  overcome  Him,  for 
"He  was  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are."^  It was^Hai^cu 
meet  that  the  Anointed  of  God  should  be  put  to  the  test 
The  struggles  through  which  the  soul  comes  to  deamess, 
power,  and  decision,  are  themselves  temptations,  for  they 
imply  that  the  mind  has  not  yet  emerged  into  the  calmness 
of  settled  triumph.  We  cannot  conceive  of  Jesus  escaping 
suggestions,  to  have  entertained  which  would  have  been 
fetal  Temptations  must  needs  enter  the  firmest  and  holiest 
soul,  else  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  tempted  at  alL  They  are 
the  more  inevitable  the  greater  the  task  to  be  undertaken, 
and  serve  the  high  end  of  separating  it  from  possible  error. 
To  let  Satan  do  his  worst  was  the  needful  preliminary  to  the 
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0Arjacm.  final  overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  for  success  or  failure  at  the 
first  step  determined  the  future. 

The  specific  temptations  recorded  in  the  Gospels  belong  to 
the  last  days  of  our  Lord's  seclusion,  for,  as  the  culmination 
of  Satan's  assaults,  they  were  subtilely  reserved  till  nature 
was  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  the  power  of  resistance 
weakest.  But,  though  critical  hours  in  life  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  especially  times  of  temptation,  an  existence, 
like  ours,  which  is  a  constant  choice  between  good  and  evil, 
is,  throughout,  a  probation.  We  know  little  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  cannot  say  how  far  our  actions  are  determined 
for  evil  by  ourselves,  or  how  far  active  Satanic  influences 
may  affect  us,  for,  as  in  our  better,  so  in  our  guilty,  acts,  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  a  deliberate  freedom  of  wilL  Like 
Adam,  we  feel  that  we  are  "  sufficient  to  have  stood,  though 
free  to  fall."  Our  character  is  but  fhe  stamp  on  our  souls  of 
the  free  choice  of  good  or  evil  we  have  made  through  life. 
From  childhood  to  the  grave,  the  road  is  open  to  us  all,  on 
either  side,  from  the  straight  path  of  right.  Nor  are  the 
only  failures  those  of  open  act.  The  soul  is,  in  itself,  a 
world,  and  evil  thoughts  count  as  acts  with  the  Eternal,  if 
not  at  once  repelled.  Yet  they  must  rise  at  every  moment, 
for  the  choice  of  right  implies  freedom  to  choose  the 
opposite.  Milton  is  true  to  nature  when  he  makes  Satan 
tell  the  Saviour  that  he  had  heard  the  angels'  song  at 
Bethlehem,  and 

^  From  that  time  seldom  have  I  oeased  to  eye 
Thy  infancy,  thy  childhood,  and  thy  youth, 
Thy  manhood  last,  though  yet  in  private  bred.**** 

"He  wa^  a  child,  and  grew  in  the  grace  and  faculties 

of  His  nature,  like  another  child,  into  mature  manhood, 

struggling  with  the  temptations,  and  spoiling  the  tempters 

M  iTTiiigon  the  of  each  stage  of  life."^^    The  probation  of  the  desert  was  only 

worWv.m.  an  outburst,  more  than  usually  violent,  of  that  which  had 

attended  Him,  all  through,  as  a  condition  of  His  humanity. 

There  are,  however,  supreme  moments  of  trial,  victory  in 

which  decides  the  colour  of  our  life,  and  breaks  the  force  of 

future  temptations  in  the  same  directions,  and  such  was  that 

of  the  wilderness  retirement    It  is  part  of  the  discipline  of 
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God,  to  make  His  senrants  perfect  through  suffering,  and  qhap.  xxto 

the  Son  of  Man,  the  ideal  of  humanity,  could  not  be  made 

an  exception.     Retirement  was  indispensable  for  preparation. 

He  needed  to  survey  His  great  commission  in  all  its  aspects, 

to  determine  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  carrying  it  out, 

and  realize  the  difficulties  and  dangers  He  had  to  expect 

The  transition  from   the  life  of  Nazareth — private,  calm, 

contemplative,  unknown,  industrious  in  a  lowly  vocation— 

to  that  of  a  public  teacher,  and,  still  more,  of  the  Messiah, 

sent  from  God,  raised  a  multitude  of  thoughts  which  hurried 

Him  away  to  solitude,  and  made  KiHa  forget,  for  the  time, 

even  the  wants  of  nature. 

In  this  commotion  of  the  bosom,  conflicting  resolutions 
and  courses  must  have  readily  commended  themselves.  In 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  opposite  characteristics  of  the 
Messiah  might  seem  to  present  themselves.  The  ftiture 
Saviour  was  pictured  in  one  page  as  triumphing :  in  another, 
as  lowly  and  suffering.  Man  was  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  but  Israel  had  been  fed  with  manna, 
miraculously  supplied.  Angels  were  promised  to  protect  the 
servants  of  God,  but  it  was  forbidden  to  tempt  the  divine 
goodness*  The  world  was  promised  to  the  friend  of  God,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mark  of  true  godliness  was  humility. ^^  '*  ^^fi^n; 

Moreover,  had  not  Moses  been  appointed  by  God  as  the    wn.c^ 
Law-giver  of  Israel  ?  had  not  the  constitution  of  the  nation    ^f^^^^^-^ 
as  a  theocracy,  with  its  Temple  service  and  sacrifices,  been 
divinely  instituted  ?     Had  not  a  chosen  priesthood  been  set 
apart  by  God,  mmI  were  not  the  promises  of  life  and  pros-    . 
perity  linked  with  the  observance  of  the  Mosaia  Law  ?  Was 
not  the  promised  Saviour  described  in  Scripture  as  a  Royal 
Hero,  who  would  restore  the  glory  and  power  of  the  House 
of  David,  and  as  a  conqueror  and  ruler  of  the  nations  ? 

Such  thoughts  must  not  only  have  raised  temptations  and 
disturbance  in  the  mind  of  Jesus :  they  necessitated  His  break- 
ing away  utterly  from  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture current  in  His  day,  and  forced  Him  to  take  a  position 
of  direct  antagonism,  as  regarded  it,  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Rabbis,  and  of  the  dominant  Jewish  schools.  There  was, 
thus,  no  other  way  than  to  separate  Himself  in  spirit  from 
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::hap. 


>^vii.  tii^  theocracy,  and  prepare  for  a  life  and  death  struggle  with 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  nation.  He  must  take  a 
position,  inconceivably  painful  to  a  lowly  and  pure  soul 
like  His,  which  exposed  Him  to  the  appearance  of  sinning 
against  God,  and  of  wilful  disobedience  to  His  ordained 
representatives.  On  the  one  hand,  He  had  before  Him  the. 
allurements  of  a  career  of  success  and  honour,  with  wealth, 
power,  and  fame:  on  the  other.  He  would  be  branded  as 
criminal  and  blasphemous,  and  gain  only  shame,  poverty, 
and  death*  But  through  all  these  clouds,  His  spirit,  like  the 
sun,  held  on  in  its  triumphant  course,  to  emerge  in  full 
glory,  and  scatter  them  from  its  path. 

It  was  clear  that  the  theocracy  had  served  its  day,  and 
could  not  be  made  the  vehicle  of  the  great  work  Jesus  was 
to  inaugurate.  Religion  had  outgrown  it,  and  demanded 
something  loftier,  more  spiritual  and  more  universal,  and 
this  Jesus  had  come  to  supply.  Instead  of  fonns  and  out- 
ward precepts,  He  was  about  to  announce  the  grand  con- 
ception of  a  new  kingdom  of  God — a  kingdom  in  which  the 
heart  would  be  supreme.  Winning  it  over  to  God  and 
holiness,  he  would,  by  it,  transform  man  into  the  image  of 
God,  and  earth  into  that  of  heaven.  It  was  to  be  a  reign  of 
holy  love  in  the  breast,  instead  of  a  worthless  service  of  rites 
and  forms.  The  grandeur  of  such  an  ideal  it  is  impossible 
adequately  to  realize.  Till  then,  outward  priesthoods,  local 
temples,  the  slaying  of  sacrifices,  pompous  rites  and  cere- 
monial law  had  been  deemed  essential.  But  the  consecration 
.  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  not  of  the  Jews  alone,  but  of 
mankind,  made  the  whole  obsolete,  as  incompatible  with 
a  universal  religion.  No  wonder  His  soul  was  well-nigh 
overpowered.  He  must  stand  alone  against  the  world :  must 
pass  sentence  on  all  its  religious  wisdom,  and  must  create 
a  new  world  of  spiritual  thought.  The  grand  originality  of 
soul  which  this  required,  if  we  may  use  the  word  without 
irreverence,  has  nothing  approaching  it  in  the  history  of 
our  race. 

So  vast  a  conception  must  have  raised  endless  questions, 
doubts,  and  struggles,  the  more  it  was  pondered,  and  the 
more  all  it  involved  was  perceived.     But  a  lofty  spiritual 
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nature  like  His  must  have 

human  littlenesses,  which  1 

takings.     The  thought  of 

of  immeasurable  danger,  w 

forgot  hunger  and  thirst, 

taught  that  to  be  ready  t 

mental  condition  of  interes 

craven  thoughts  of  His  owi 

He  was  infinitely  above 

interest.     Neither  the  pleas 

duties  of  His  great  work,  c 

sake  of  enjoying  them.     E^ 

only  regret  that  escapes  Hi 

The  tenderly  human  shado 

Gethsemane  and  Calvary,  v 

human  weakness,  which  aL 

His  task  alone  weighed  Hin 

spiritual  and  worldly  poM 

the  days  of  Moses  to  the  las 

lukewarm,  obstinate,  and  s 

and  spiritually  dead.     The 

before,  promised  to  be  a  me 

Even  what  we  may  call  tl 

have  weighed  heavily  on  J 

Milton  makes  EUm  wander : 

^^Musiug  and  much  r 

How  best  the  migh 

Of  Saviour  to  mank 

Publish  His  Gk)d-lik 

The  popular  Jewish  belie 
earthly  king,  found  no  resj 
itself,  darkened  His  future. 

He  had  seen  the  pressure 
force  him  to  their  side.  W 
them  cause,  at  least,  indifiei 
hatred?  He  could  only  be 
a  political  He  had  no  ai 
power.  Even  if  the  people 
witness  to  the  truth.     Thee 
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oHAPjtxvn.  by  human  agency,  or  by  the  arm  of  Grod?  Might  not  the 
Almighty  think  it  meet  to  overthrow  all  opposition  of  the 
Prince  of  Darkness,  Rome,  and  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  and 
establish  the  new  divine  kingdom  by  irresistible  force  ?  But 
He  was  not  led  away  by  such  suggestions,  however  specious. 
Discarding  all  thought  of  playing  a  great  part  among 
men.  He  chose  lowliness  and  obscurity  for  Himself,  and 
the  smallest  beginnings  for  His  kingdom,  letting  it  win  its 
way  slowly  by  the  conquest  of  single  souls,  as  was  demanded 
by  its  very  nature.  It  was  to  rest  on  loyalty  and  love, 
which  must  rise  spontaneously  in  individual  breasts.  Suc- 
cess and  results  were  only  subordinate.  His  work  lay  clear 
before  him :  to  live  and  to  die  as  the  Lamb  of  God — the  in- 
carnation of  infinite  love,  attracting  humanity  by  its  holy 
charms.  His  life  an  example.  His  death  an  atonement. 

This  was  the  great  result  of  His  long,  still,  wilderness 
retirement  He  had  surveyed  the  whole  ground:  had 
communed  much  with  His  own  thoughts,  and,  above  all, 
with  His  Father,  and  came  back  to  the  world  again  in 
victorious  serenity,  to  proclaim  Himself  as  coming  in  the 
name  of  God,  with  no  lingering  fear  of  His  task,  or  of  any 
spiritual  or  human  opposition. 

The  mental  struggle  of  these  weeks  must,  in  any  case, 
have  been  intense,  but  it  became  unspeakably  harder  by  the 
presence  of  the  powers  of  evil,  who  sought  to  overcome  Him 
face  to  face.  Nor  is  this  only  metaphor.  Jesus,  Himself, 
always  assigns  temptation  to  the  direct  action  of  evil  spirits 
on  the  souL  A  subtie  and  mighty  personality  is  always  pre- 
supposed, ruling  a  mysterious  kingdom  of  evil,  from  which 
He  can  only  be  cast  out  when  bound  by  one  stronger  than 

M  MftttM.M.  Himself^*  As  the  Messiah,  Jesus  proclaimed  Himself  come 
to  destroy  the  power  of  this  great  enemy  of  God  and  man, 
and,  throughout  all  His  ministry,  constantly  assailed  his 
kingdom,  casting  out  devils  from  the  possessed,  as,  at  tins 

'  Uftttw.w.  time.  He  bound  and  subdued  Satan  himself.^ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  an  outward  and  corporeal 
presence  of  the  arch-enemy.  He  is  never  spoken  of  as 
visible,  except  when  Jesus  saw  him  fall,  as  lightning,  firom 
heaven.      He  is  invisible  when  he  tempts  us,   which   we 
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uHAP.  xxvjL  The  second  temptation,  following  the  order  in  the  third 
Gospel,  was  no  less  subtle.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
as  then  understood,  and  as  Jesus,  no  doubt,  had  from 
youth  been  taught,  was  to  be  an  universal  temporal 
dominion.  In  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  His  mind  filled 
with  the  thought  of  His  mysterious  consecration  as  God's 
Anointed,  the  thought  was  insinuated  by  the  great  enemy, 
that  He  might  well  ponder  what  course  to  pursue.  On  one 
hand,  the  patJi  led  to  supreme  honour,  and  imequalled  glory. 
Had  not  the  Psalmist  himself  spoken  of  the  princes  of  the 
earth  as  subject  to  the  Messiah,  and  did  not  the  prophet  say 
that  the  Gentiles  should  come  to  His  light,  and  kings  to  the 
brightness  of  His  rising,  and  that  the  wealth  of  the  world 

iflfttoh6o.i,fi.  would  be  brought  to  Him?^^  On  the  other  hand,  the  way 
led  through  shame,  poverty,  neglect,  derision,  insult,  and 
suflfering,  in  all  probability  to  an  ignominious  death.  The 
dream  of  ambition  and  splendour  would  have  shone  with 
inconceivable  attractions  to  ordinary  minds,  against  duch  a 
background.  But  it  was  not  left  to  mere  vague  suggestions; 
By  that  mysterious  power  which  spirit  has  of  acting  upon 
spirit,  the  adversary  raised,  within  the  soul  of  Jesus,  a  vision 
the  most  seductive,  to  enforce  his  subtlety.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  desert  vanished  from  around  Him,  and  that  the  tempter 
and  tempted  One  stood  together  on  a  high  mountain,  from 
whose  top  the  kindled  fancy  appeared  to  see  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  their  glory.  Milton  paints  the  vision 
piriiogriined,  with  matchlcss  power.^  Fair  rivers,  winding  through  rich 
pastures,  and  fertile  corn-fields ;  huge  cities,  high  towered, 
the  seats  of  mightiest  monarchies;  regions  beyond  the  con- 
questB  of  Alexander  to  the  east,  and  far  as  Rome  to  the 
west.  Did  not  the  prophets  say  that  the  rightful  Sovereign 
of  all  this  was  God's  Messiah  ? 

But  if  so, — ^the  foul  suggestion  continued, — ^how  was  this 
world-wide  empire,  in  which,  as  God's  Anointed,  He  might 
reign  in  righteousness,  blessing  the  nations,  and  filling  the 
earth  with  the  knowledge  of  God,  to  be  gained?  Great 
enterprises  need  great  means.  He  was  unknown,  without 
friends,  of  humble  birth,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  bred 
up  in  poverty  in  a  Galiloean  village.    Why  not  put  Himself 
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at  the  head  of  His  nation,  which  was  ready  to  follow  Him  ohap.xxvu 

if  He  displayed  His  glory,  and  lead  them  against  the  heathen, 

using  His  divine  power  to  shatter  all  opposition  ?    Had  not 

God  of  old  divided  the  sea  and  the  rivers,  to  make  a  path 

for  His  people,  led  by  His  prophet  ?     Had  He  not  rebuked 

kings  for  their  sake?     Had  He    not  promised  that  the 

enemies  of  His  Anointed  should  be  made  His  footstool,  and 

that  He  Himself  would  be  at  His  right  hand,  in  the  day  of 

His  wrath,  to  make  Him  reign  over  the  heathen,  and  smite 

the  people  of  many  lands  ?  28  "  ^^  "o.  i.  % 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  temptation  more  difficult  to 
resist.     Feeling  that,  as  the  Messiah,  He  was  destined  to 
universal  monarchy,  and  conscious  that  His  rule  would  be 
the  happiness  of  the  world ;  supported,  apparently,  by  the 
voice  of  prophets,    speaking  for  God,  in  using  forfee  to 
establish  this  heavenly  empire,  and  Himself  instinct  with 
miraculous  power,  which  would  make  resistance  vain,  it 
might  seem  as  if  He  could  hardly  fail  to  yield  to  it.    Judas 
the  Galilsean  had  risen  thus  a  few  years  before;  and  his 
memory  was  revered.     But  Satan  had  spread  his  subtlest 
temptations  in  vain.     With  the  self-restraint  becoming  a 
sinless  nature.  He  resisted  the  dazzling  vision.     Deliberately 
rejecting  the  thought  of  basing  His  empire  on  force ;  with  a 
lofty  grandeur  of  soul.  He  chose  to  found  it  on  the  love, 
rather  than  on  the  fears,  or  compelled  submission  of  man- 
kind.    Having  come,  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 
them,  He  would  use  His  miraculous  power  only  for  good  to 
man,  and  for  the  glory  of  His  Father,  trusting  Himself  to 
Him,  without  other  defence  or  care  than  His  unfailing  wisdom 
and  love.     The  heavenly  gifts  He  held  should  be  used  only 
where  they  brought  no  personal  advantage  to  Himself     As  a 
man,  He  was,  and  would  remain,  meek  and  lowly ;  His  gifts 
as  Messiah  would  be  used  only  for  spiritual  ends. 
Milton,  with  striking  force,  has  made  Him  say — 

"  Victorious  deeds 
Flamed  in  thy  heart,  heroic  acts— one  while 
To  rescne  Israel  from  the  Roman  yoke ; 
Men  to  subdue,  and  quell,  o'er  all  the  earth, 
Bmte  violence  and  proud  tyrannic  power, 
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CHAP.  XXVII.  Tin  truth  were  freed,  and  equity  restored; 

Yet  held  it  more  humane,  more  heavenly,  first 
By  'winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts, 

»  PftrEegnined,  And  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear."** 

L  21t>— 223. 

From  first  to  last,  Jesus  refused  to  exercise  His  supema* 
tural  powder  to  establish  His  kingdom  by  outward  means, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  because  of  His  persistent  reftisal  to  do 
so  that  His  nation  rejected  Him.  Assent  to  the  temptation 
seemed  to  Him  like  an  act  of  homage  to  the  Prince  of  this 
world,  His  adversary,  for  force  and  violence  are  charac- 
teristics of  his  sway.  As  the  Prince  of  Peace,  He  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  strife.  The  temptation  lost  its 
power  as  He  uttered  the  words  "  Get  thee  behind  rae,  Satan, 
for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

He  had  now  been  tempted  by  hunger  and  by  ambition : 
there  remained  another  possible  opening  for  the  enemy; 
through  the  avenue  of  spiritual  pride.  Earthly  glory  hiad 
had  no  attractions  for  Him,  but  He  might  be  vain  of  His 
newly  acquired  Messiahship,  and  vriUing  to  display  His 
supernatural  powers  for  mere  empty  effect,  and  to  flatter 
His  own  self-love.  To  disguise  the  aim,  a  sacred  gloss  was 
at  hand.  Instead  of  evil, — compliance  would  only  show,  in 
another  form,  that  absolute  dependence  upon  (jod,  by  which 
he  had  repelled  the  appeal  to  His  natural  wants.  The  Arch 
Magician  had  brought  before  the  eye  of  His  mind,  perhaps 
also  of  His  body,  the  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world.  He 
had,  before,  wrought  upon  the  natural  desire  there  is  in  all 
men  for  fame  and  dignity ;  but  the  vast  illusion  had  been 
treated  as  an  idle  show,  unworthy  of  regard.  Would  a  pro- 
posal, however,  to  inaugurate  His  Messiahship  by  what 
would  justify  His  utmost  claims,  be  as  firmly  turned  aside? 
Jesus  was  no  angel,  or  mwe  spirit  without  human  desires. 
It  was  of  the  very  essence  of  His  being  to  be  touched  and 
moved  by  all  that  influences  men  at  large,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  at  once  to  vindicate  His  rank  and 
authority,  and  open  the  way  for  His  ministrations,  by  some 
startling  miracle.  No  place  was  so  well  fitted  for  such  a 
demonstration  as  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  and  no  spot  in  it 
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SO  suited  as  the  Temple,  the  centre  of  the  national  religion,  chap.xxvh 
and  the  chosen  dwelling-place  of  God.     Milton  makes  Satan 
bear  our  Lord 

"  Over  the  wilderaess,  and  o'er  the  plwn ; 
Till,  trnderneath  them,  fair  Jerasatem^ 
The  Holy  City,  lifted  high  her  towers, 
And  higher  yet  the  glorions  temple  rear'd 
Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  topp'd  with  golden  spires; 
There,  on  the  highest  pinnacle,*  he  set 
The  Son  of  God.*'**  «  Par.iieg»h,«j. 

Some  femous  spire  of  the  Temple  buildings  must  be  in- 
tended, though  we  are  no  longer  able  to  explain  the  allusion. 
It  may  be  it  was  some  pinnacle  of  ihe  great  three-aisled 
Royal  Porch,  which  ran  along  the  southern   side  of  the 
Temple  area,  overlooking  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  from  a 
di^y  height.     Perhaps  it  was  the  season  of  one  of  the  great 
feasts,  when  countless  pilgrims  were  gathered  in  Jerusalem, 
who  would  carry  the  report  of  any  miraculous  display 
throughout  the  eartlu*^    That  the  suggestion  raised  in  the  »  schioJer. 
mind  of  Jesus  to  glorify  His  office,  and  lighten  His  great    K^di^" ,  w. 
work,  by  an  astounding  miracle,  might  seem  natural  and 
specious,  is  only  to  suppose  Him  human ;  and  that  it  should 
take  the  form  of  His  casting  Himself  down  from  an  airy 
height,  to  alight  in  the  distant  valley  beneath,  might  seem 
no  less  so.     It  is  not  necessary  to   conceive  of  a  bodily 
translation  to  the  Temple  roof:  the  true  place  of  temptation 
is  the  soul,  in  which  all  the  scenery  and  accessories  of  any 
prospect  can  be  created  by  the  imagination  in  a  moment. 
To  make  it  more  attiwrtive,  a  text  of  Scripture  was  at  hand, 
for  had  not. God  said,  "He  shall  ^ve  His  angels  charge 
concerning  Thee,  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  Thee 
up?"     So,  Shakespere  makes  Richard  of  Gloucester  twist 
the  sacred  text — 

"  But  then  I  sigh,  and  with  a  piece  of  Scripture, 
Tell  them,  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  eviL 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  ends,  stolen  forth  of  Holy  Writ; 
And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  devil.** 

Bassanio's  words  never  had  a  more  fitting  application- 
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xxvn.  <t  In  religion 

What  damnfed  error,  bnt  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Biding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ?" 

But  whatever  hope  the  great  enemy  may  have  had  in  this 
last  attempt  was  vain.  To  the  perfect  humility  of  Jesus, 
any  idea  of  display  or  ostentation  had  no  charms ;  nor  could 
He,  who  would  rather  bear  the  extreme  of  hunger  than  seem 
to  distrust  His  Heavenly  Father,  by  using  miraculous  power 
in  His  own  behalf,  be  for  a  moment  tempted  to  employ  it 
for  any  mere  personal  honour.  Nor,  moreover,  would  He 
dream  of  claiming  miraculous  aid  from  God  for  that  which 
had  not  the  sanction  of  His  conmiand.  His  promise  of  pro- 
tection vouchsafed  aid  only  when  the  danger  to  be  averted 
rose  in  the  discharge  of  prescribed  duty.  The  appeal  to 
spiritual  pride  or  vanity  fell  as  harmlessly  as  the  tempta- 
tions already  tried.  It  had  been  whispered  to  the  soul  of 
Jesus,  as  the  vision  rose  before  Him — "  Go  and  cast  TTiyself 
down  :  is  it  not  written  that  the  angels  shall  bear  Thee  up  ?" 
But  one  brief  sentence  turned  the  wizard  gold  to  dross — 
"Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 

Mysterious  in  some  aspects,  the  wilderness  retirement  of 
our  Lord,  with  its  fires  of  temptation,  putting  Him  to  the 
utmost  proof,  becomes  an  inevitable  passage  in  His  life, 
when  we  think  of  Him  as  a  man  like  ourselves,  though 
sinless.  His  soul  could  reveal  its  beauty  only  by  victory  in 
a  life-long  struggle  with  temptation,  such  as  happens  to  us 
all.  Nor  can  we  think  of  a  Messiah,  who  should  draw  all 
men  to  Him  as  the  ideal  of  humanity,  except  as  treading 
the  same  path  as  His  brethren.  It  is  a  vital  error,  there- 
fore, to  represent  these  temptations  as  mere  outward  pictures 
of  the  imagination,  playing  before  Him,  or  as  mere  emo- 
tions of  pleasure  or  aversion,  which  left  His  will  tmassailed, 
and  were  dissipated  or  quenched  in  a  moment,  on  their 
rising.  It  is  no  less  so  to  regard  them  as  mere  illusions  of 
the  senses,  passing  like  clouds  over  His  mind,  and  leaving 
His  inner  being  wholly  undisturbed. 

If  there  had  been  no  more  than  this,  there  could  have 
been  no  struggle,  no  pause  and  agony  of  soul — ^that  is,  no 
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Teal  temptation.  The  Grospels  know  nothing  of  such  a^ 
real  probation.  They  show  us  temptations  throug 
pljdng  His  will,  and  seeking  to  paralyze  it,  even  t 
length  of  suggesting  a  withdrawal  from  His  work  e 
Messiah.  What  else  can  have  caused  His  prayers  an( 
plications,  with  strong  crying  and  tears,^  op  the  tou 
outbui-st,  "Now  is  My  sotd  troubled;  and  what  si 
say  ?  Father,  save  Me  from  this  hour :  but  for  this 
came  I  unto  this  hour."  *®  He  was  proved  and  tried, 
His  youth  to  Gethsemane,  and,  like  us,  might  have  yi( 
though,  in  fact,  offering  a  transcendent  contrast,  in  Hi 
broken  victory  over  all  temptation. 

The  episode  in  the  wilderness  was,  indeed,  subtler 
seductions  than  is  needed  for  grosser  natures  like  ours 
had  to  repel,  as  evil,  what  to  others  might  have  s€ 
the  ideal  of  good.  It  was  no  irresolution,  from  pric 
vanity,  or  fear,  that  troubled  Him  ;  His  soul  was  oppi 
by  the  greatness  of  His  divine  office ;  His  lowly  hui 
was  like  to  sink  under  its  burden.  With  us,  there  ne 
distinct  prohibition  to  make  acts  sinful,  and  at  ever 
we  hesitate  to  reject  where  there  seems  room  to  d 
With  Jesus  there  was  no  such  waving  line  of  coi 
mise.  To  deviate  from  the  direct  command  of  God,  fo 
end,  however  holy,  was,  to  Him,  a  sin.  The  contn 
Divine  and  human,  or  Satanic,  rose  before  Him  with 
a  clear  decision,  that  the  least  divergence  from  the  e2 
letter  of  His  Father's  will  was  instantly  rejected, 
turned  away  from  what  the  noblest  souls  before  Hin 
cherished  as  holy  visions,  as  from  temptations  of  the  I 
of  Darkness.  He  not  only  triumphed,  but  showed,  i 
perfect  obedience  to  His  Heavenly  Father,  an  image  c 
ideal  and  stainless  holiness  required  from  us  all. 

This  divine  purity,  inflexible,  unswerving,  moving 
directly  forward,  acknowledging  only  The  Right, — r 
ing  all  else;  and  finding  peace  only  in  complete,  I 
submission  to  the  will  of  God,  rests  with  unique  glory 
all  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  especially  over  His  temptati( 
the  desert.  It  gives  the  supreme  beauty  to  His  life, 
was  its  strength  and  power.     There  could  be  no  hesil 
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CHAP xxvn. where  all  was  thus  simplified:    where  only  God,  or  the 
world  and  the  devil,  beckoned  onwards. 

Through  life,  as  in  the  wilderness^  His  choice  was  in- 
stinctiv€l  and  instantaneous,  between  God  and  sin.  Good 
and  evil  were,  to  Him,  light  and  darkness,  and  it  was 
vain  to  tempt  ^  Him  even  to  approach  the  cloudy,  doubtful, 
dividing  line.  The  desert  hdd  served  its  purpose.  The 
crisis  had  passed.  Yielding  Himself  into  the  hands  of  God^ 
it  was  exchanged  for  the  joys  of  angel  ministration. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL  . 

THE  EETUEN  FROM  THE  WILDEEKESS. 

HIS  seclusion  in  the  desert  had  been  the  turning  point  in  ohap.xxviu 
the  life  of  Jesus.  He  had  left  Nazareth  to  visit  John, 
an  humble  Galileean  villager.  He  returned,  the  consecrated 
Messiah,  no  longer  oppressed  by  the  responsibilities  and 
difficulties  of  His  great  office,  but  ready  to  come  before 
Israel  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  should  take  away  the  sins 
of  the  world. 

Can  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  personal  appearance  of 
the  Saviour  at  this  momentous  point  in  his  career?  We 
know  that  He  was  still  in  the  glory  of  early  manhood,  but 
can  we  realize  him  more  closely  ? 

It  is  £Bktal  to  the  hope  of  a  reliable  portrait,  that  the  Jewish 
horror  of  images  as  idolatrous,  extended  to  the  likeness  of 
the  human  fiswse  or  form.      No  hint  is   given  of  Christ's 
appearance  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  early  Church,  in 
the  absence  of  all  guiding  fects,  had  to  fall  back  on  imagi- 
nation.    Itself  sorely  oppressed,   it   naturally  pictured  its 
founder  through  the  medium  of  its  own  despondency.     Had 
he  been  a;n  illustrious  Roman  or  Greek,  the  Grecian  love  of 
beauty  would,  doubtless,  have  created  an  ideal  of  faultless 
perfection,  but  in  its  first,  dark  years,  the  sorely-tried  Church 
fancied  their  Lord's  visage  and  form  as  **  marred  more  than 
those  of  other  men,*'^  and  that  He  must  have  had  no  attrac- 1  iMiih  n.  14. 
tions  of  personal  beauty.^    Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  Him  as  •  iMOAh  63. 2 
without  beauty  or  attractiveness,  and  of  mean  appearance.* 
Clement  of  Alexandria'  describes  Him  as  of  an  iminviting  •  ^^^^"^ 
appearance,  and  almost  repulsive.^    Tertullian*  says  He  had   ^^^y^ 
not  even  ordinary  human  beauty,  far  less  heavenly.*   Origen^  *^il^.%u 
went  so  fwr  as  to  say  that  He  was  "small  in  body  and  deformed, 
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11  as  low-bom/'^  and  that  "  His  only  beauty  waft  in  ffis 
md  life."  About  the  same  time,  however,  the  Christian 
tics,  who  had  not  such  an  antipathy  to  heathen  art, 
I  to  make  likenesses  of  Him  of  another  type,  in  paintings, 
or  metal,  and  small  statues  of  Him,  which  they  crowned 
lonoured  in  the  heathen  fashion.  The  features  were 
X)  have  been  copied  from  a  portrait,  fiincifully  thought 
^e  been  taken  by  order  of  Pilate,  The  ideal,  however, 
iled  more  and  more,  for  the  half-heathen  sects  who  used 

likenesses  had  the  Greek  feeling  that  the  gods  must 
J  be  divinely  beautiful.  In  the  third  century  the  con- 
3n  thus  invented  found  its  way  into  the  private  chapel 
B  emperor  Severus,*  by  the  side  of  illustrious  kings  and 
rors,  and  of  "  the  holy  souls,"  of  Abraham,  Orpheus, 
lonius,  and  other  worthies.'  It  is  possible  that  degrading 
Bttures  of  Jesus,  which  had  become  common  among  the 
len,  led  to  this  nobler  conception  of  His  beauty.^ 
le  triumph  of  Christianity  over  heathenism  found  a 
al  revenge  in  the  footing  gained  in  the  Church  for  a 

kindly  estimate  of  what  had  now  lost  its  religious 
)T.  The  first  Christian  art  bearing  on  Jesus — that 
le  catacombs — ^was,  however,  purely  symbolical.  The 
e  of  a  fish  stood  for  His  name,  from  the  significance  of 
Greek  letters  in  the  wora  that  expressed  the  idea,' 
e  was  represented  by  the  symbol  of  a  lamb,  or  of  a 
herd.  After  a  time,  the  further  ideal  of  a  teacher  of 
dnd  was  added,  and,  gradually,  in  the  fourth  century, 
VBS  pictured  as  a  child,  after  which  it  was  an  easy  step 
)rtray  Him  on  the  Cross.  With  the  general  introduc- 
of  such  likenesses,  the  idea  of  any  repulsive  appearance 
necessarily  irreconcilable.  Eusebius,  of  Caesarea,^  de- 
>es  a  statue  which  he  himself  saw  at  Panias,  or  CsBsarea 
ippi,  the  reputed  birthplace  and  residence  of  the  woman 

was  healed  of  the  issue  of  blood.  ^'At  the  gates 
ler  house,"  says  he,  '^  on  a  nosed  pedestal,  stands  a 
en  image  of  a  woman  on  her  bended  knee,  with  her 
Is  stretched  out  before  her  like  one  entreating.  Oppo- 
ber  is  an  image  of  a  man,  erect,  of  the  same  materials, 

full  pallium,^^  stretching  out  his  hand  to  the  woman  ' 
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"Before  her  feet^*'  he  adds,  "and  on  the  same  pe 
a  strange  kind  of  plant  grows,  which  rises  as  hi 
the  hem  of  the  brazen  garment,  and  is  an  antidote 
kinds  of  diseases.^  This  statue,  they  say,  is  a  stai 
Jesus  Christ"^  Unfortunately,  the  credulity  which  be 
in  the  miraculous  plant  is  a  poor  guarantee  for  the  wc 
a  vague,  popular  fancy  as  to  the  statue.  It  was,  dou 
a  relic  of  Grecian  art,  transformed  by  a  fond  reverenc 
a  memorial  of  Jesus.  There  can  be  no  doubt^  howeve 
paintings,  claiming  to  be  actual  resemblances  of  our  L 
Peter,  and  of  Paul,  were  to  be  found  in  the  time  of  Eui 
for  he  says  that  he  himself  had  seen  them,  and  though 
old  thanks-memorials  of  devout  heathen  who  had  reve: 
Christ  and  honoured  Him  in  this  way,  as  they  w( 
customed  to  honour  their  own  gods.^® 

The  old  conception  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  boi 
from  the  words  of  Isaiah,  had  now  finally  given  place  i 
which  exalted  His  beauty  to  the  utmost,  as  the  naturj 
ward  expression  of  the  divine  purity  and  perfection 
inner  being.  Gregory  of  Nyssa^^  applies  the  imagery 
Song  of  Solomon  to  His  person,  no  less  than  to  His  do 
Jerome^*  embodies  in  his  words  the  glorious  ideal 
Christian  art  was  afterwards  to  develop,  basing  the  tl 
of  Him,  no  longer  on  the  description  of  the  suffering  "» 
of  God,"  in  Isaiah,  but  on  the  words  of  the  fort 
Psalm — "  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men," 
suredly,"  says  he,  "  that  splendour  and  majesty  of  the  1 
divinity,  which  shone  even  in  His  human  counte 
could  not  but  attract,  at  first  sight,  all  beholders.  1 
he  had  had  something  heavenly  in  His  appearanc 
apostles  would  not  immediately  have  followed  H 
Chrysostom^*  tells  us  that  "  the  Heavenly  Father  p 
out  on  Him,  in  full  streams,  that  personal  beauty  wh 
distilled  only  drop  by  drop  upon  mortal  man  ;"^*  and  A 
tine,  with  his  wonted  vigorous  eloquence,  says,  that  "  £ 
beautiful  in  his  mother's  bosom,  beautiful  in  the  ar 
His  parents,  beautiful  on  the  cross,  and  beautiful  i 
sepulchre."  But  that  this  glowing  language  was  only 
phor    is    beyond   dispute,  from    the  words  of  Aug 
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;^viu. himsel£  "Of  His  appearance,**  says  he,  "we  are  wholly 
ignorant^  for  the  likenesses  of  Him  vary  entirely,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  artist.  "^^  Different  races  had  already 
created  distinct  and  different  ideals,  in  harmony  with  their 
local  standards  of  perfection.  The  old  conception  of  His 
being  without  form  or  beauty  did  not^  however,  at  once 
lose  its  power.  St.  Basil  ^^  dung  to  it  strenuously,  and  the 
monks  of  his  order  are  said  to  have  reproduced  it  in 
paintings  so  late  as  the  eighth  century.  The  austere  Cyril 
iM«dAj>.444.  of  Alexandria  ^^  went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  He  was 
"  mean  in  appearance  beyond  all  the  sons  of  men,"  a  proo^ 
in  its  very  contrast  with  the  then  prevailing  conception, 
that  there  was  no  historical  portrait  to  which  to  appeal,  nor 
even  a  traditional  ideal  respecting  our  Lord's  appearance. 

Images  of  Christ  met  at  first  with  earnest  opposition, 

partly  because  it  seemed  impossible  adequately  to  represent 

.  so^Bm^bhu.  the  glorified  Saviour  in  human  form,^^  and  partly,  no  doubt, 

^f  r*  1.1. 894.  because  heretic  sects  were  the  first  to  introduce  them.   Cyril 

of  Alexandria  is  credited  with  having  brought  them  into  the 

service  of  the  Church.     Once  in  some  measure  sanctioned, 

their  use,  especially  in  the  East,  spread  far  and  wide,  and 

legends  were   invented    to   support  their   authenticity  as 

JtoRtMiiAboot   likenesses  of  the  Saviour.    John  of  Damascus,^^  in  his  fiery 

(Henog^tn    zeal  m  the  great  controversy  on  the  use  of  images,  sought 
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to  paralyze  the  opposition  of  the  iconoclast  emperor  Con- 
stantine  Copronymus,  by  bringing  forward  a  legend  which 
we  first  meet  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,^^  that  Abgarus, 
king  of  Edessa,  had  once  sent  a  painter  to  Jesus  to  take  His 
portrait,  but  the  artist  failed,  from  the  dazzling  brightness 
of  the  Saviour's  features*  Jesus,  the  legend  went  on  to  say, 
honouring  the  spirit  that  had  prompted  the  attempt,  impressed 
His  likeness  on  the  cloth  with  which  He  was  wont  to  wipe  His 
brow,  and  sent  it  to  Abgarus.  But,  though  a  letter  of 
Abgarus  to  Jesus,  and  of  Jesus  to  Abgarus,  are  noticed  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  by  Justin  Martyr, 
this  wondrous  story  of  the  miraculous  portrait  appears  only 
as  an  addition  of  centuries  later. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Western  Church  created  its  own 
version  of  this  wondrous  legend  in  that  of  Veronica,  a  fabled 
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•smt  €f  Jcmsakm,  who,  seeing  Jesus  pass,  on  His  way  to  cbapjoltui 
Calvary,  His  &ce  stoeaming  with  the  blood  of  the  crown  of 
thoma,  onwonnd  the  doth  of  h»  turban  andgaTeitffimthat 
He  wipe  might  His  brow.     In  retom,  it  is  said,  the  loving 
dndpte  recmved,  on  the  cloth,  an  unprinted  likeness  of  her 
Lord,  not  calm  and  peaceful,  howevw,  like  that  of  Edessa, 
but  saddened  by  pain  and  sorrow.     A  third  miraculous 
likeness  of  Christ's  whole  body  was  averred  to  have  been 
left  on  the  linen  in  which  He  had  been  wrapped  in  the 
sepulchre,^  and  it  was  said  that  this  passed  into  the  posses* »  Nien>ii.a 
sion  of  Nicodemus,  and  then  to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem,    f^^^^ 
from  whom,  after  passing  through  wonderful  fortimes,  it 
was  brought  at  last,  in  the  year  1578,  to  Turin,  where  it 
now  is.**    Venmica's  doth  is  now  in  St  Peter's,  at  Rome, "  hj^»«». 
though  Milan,  in  northern  Italy,  and  Jaen,  in  Spain,  both 
boast  that  they  have  the  authentic  relic  1 

The  earliest  images  of  Christ,  as  has  been  sidd,  were  those 
introduced  among  the  Gnostics,  and  of  these  two^  at  least, 
with  some  claim  to  authenticity,  are  still  extant     Like  the 
images  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and   other  sages, 
which  these  strange  sects  consecrated  along  with  that  of  the 
Saviour,  they  are  small,  and  rather  medallions  than  busts. 
The  one  is  of  stone,  with  a  head  of  Christy  young  and 
beardless,  in  profile — ^the  name  xp***^^  (Christos)  in  Greek 
characters,  and  the  symbolical  fish,  below.     The  other  is  a 
kind  of  medal,  representing  Christ  with  His  hair  parted  over 
His  forehead,  covering  the  ears,  and  falling  down  on  the 
shoulders.     It  has  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  Hebrew,  below  it 
Perhaps  it  was  the  work  of  some  Jewish  Christian.**    In  thfe  «  Mflmwi 
fifteenth   century,  the  historian  Nicephorus**  ventured  on    4w. 
a  fuller  sketch  of  the  person  of  Christ  than  had  been 
previously  given,  and  it  may  be  well  to  quote  it,  if  only  to 
reproduce  the  conception  formed  by  the   Chimsh   of  the 
Middle  Ages.     "  I  shall  describe,"  siays  Nicephorus,*^  "  the  ■  onoied  in  mi  . 
appearance  of  our  Lord,   as   handed  down   to  us  from    ^^J^' 
antiquity.     He  was  very  beautiful     His  height  was  fully    ^•'**- 
seven  spans;*  His  hair  bright  auburn,  and  not^too  thick, 
and  was  inclined  to  wave  in  soft  curls.     His  eyebrows  were 
black  and  arched,  and  His  eyes  seenxed  to  shed  from  them  a 
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oHAP^vm.  gentle  golden  light  They  were  very  beautifuL  His  nose 
was  prominent;  His  beard  lovely,  but  not  very  long.  He 
wore  His  hair,  on  the  contrary,  very  long,  for  no  scissors 
had  ever  touched  it,  nor  any  human  hand,  except  that  of 
His  mother  when  she  played  with  it  in  His  childhood.  He 
stooped  a  little,  but  His  body  was  weU  formed.  His  com- 
plexion was  that  of  the  ripe  brown  wheat,  and  His  face  like 
His  mother's,  rather  oval  than  round,  with  only  a  little  red 
in  it,  but  through  it  there  ishone  dignity,  intelligence  ot 
soul,  gentleness,  and  a  calnmess  of  spirit  niever  disturbed. 
Altogether,  He  was  very  like  His  divine  and  inmiaculate 
mother."*^ 

What  the  imaginary  description  of  Christ  by  Nicephorus 
has  been  in  the  Eastern  Church,  that  of  the  fictitious  letter 
of  Lentulus  to  the  Roman  Senate  has  been  to  the  Western. 
It  first  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  works  of  Anselm  were  collected  and  printed,  and  is  the 
forgery  of  some  monk  who  sought  a  good  end  by  one  of 
the  pious  frauds  then  very  widely  in  favour.  The  internal 
evidence  alone  shows  that  it  is  a  mere  fabrication,  and  as 
even  Nicephorus  makes  no  allusion  to  it,  its  date  may  safely 
be  assumed  as  later  than  his  lifetime.  "There  has  appeared," 
says  Lentulus,  "and  still  lives,  a  man  of  great  virtue,  called 
Jesus  Christ,  and,  by  His  disciples,  the  Son  of  God.  He 
raises  the  dead,  and  heals  the  sick.  He  is  a  man  tall  in 
stature,^  noble  in  appearance,  with  a  reverend  countenance^ 
which  at  once  attracts  and  keeps  at  a  distance  those  be- 
holding it.  His  hair  is  waving  and  curly ;  a  little  darker 
and  of  richer  brightness,^  where  it  flows  down  from  the 
shoulders.  It  is  divided  in  the  middle,  after  the  custom 
of  the  Nazarenes  (or  Nazarites).  His  brow  is  smooth,  and 
wondrously  serene,  and  His  features  have  no  wrinkles,  nor 
any  blemish,  while  a  red  glow  makes  His  cheeks  beautiftiL 

"  2?*^L  ^^  ^^®  ^^^  mouth  are  perfect     He  has  a  full  ruddy^ 


fuL- 


beard,  the  colour  of  His  hair,  not  long,  but  divided  into 

»  someMss.    two.^®    His  cycs  arc  bright,  and  seem  of  difierent  colours 

'"83«Ji^d  ^^  different  times.     He  is  terrible  in  His  threatenings ;  calm 

°**'^''      in  His  admonitions;  loving  and  loved;  and  cheerful,  but 

with  an  abiding  gravity.    No  one  ever  saw  Him  smile,  but 
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He  often  weeps.     His  hands  and  limbs  are  perfect     He  iscHAP^vm. 

gravely  eloquent,  retiring,  and  modest,  the  fisdrest  of  the 

sons  of  men."^  «■  EpiiitLent- 

gly6n  in  full 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add  to  these  older  ideals  that  of    Zl^^l^^ 
a.  writer  of  the  present  day.     "Our  eyes  were  restlessly    SiSi** 
attracted  to  Him,""  says  Delitzsdi,  in  one  of  his  beautiful 
stories,*^  "  for  He  was  the  centre  of  the  group.     He  was  not  ~  ^^l;^' 
in  soft  clothing  of  byssud  and  silk,  like  the  courtiers  of    ^ 
nberias   or   Jerusaleon,  nor  did  He  wear   long  trailing 
robes,  like  some  of  the  Pharisees.*^"*    On  His  head  was  a"  Markusa 
white  keffiyeh — a  square  of  linen  doubled  so  that  a  comer 
&11  down  on  each  shoulder,  cmd  on  the  back;  a  fillet  or 
agbul  round  the  head,  keeping  it  in  its  place.*    On  His  body 
He  wore  a  timic,  which  reached  to  His  wrists  and  to  His  feet, 
and  over  this  a  blue  tallith,  with  the  prescribed  tassels,  of 
blue  and  white,  at  the  four  comers,  hung  down  so  that  the 
under  garment,  which  was  grey,  striped  with  red,  was  little 
seen.     His  feet  shod  with  sandals,  not  shoes,  were  only 
visible  now  and  then,  as  He  walked  or  moved-" 

"  He  was  a  man  of  middle  size,  with  youthful  beauty,  still, 
in  His  face  and  form.^  The  purity  and  charm  of  early  man- 
hood blended  in  His  countenance  with  the  ripeness  of  mature 
years.  His  complexion  was  fairer  than  that  of  those  around 
Him,  for  they  had  more  of  the  bronze  colour  of  their  nation. 
He  seemed,  indeed,  even  pale,  under  the  white  sudar,  for  the 
ruddy  glow  of  health  usual  at  His  years  was  wanting.  The 
type  of  His  features  was  hardly  Jewish,  but  rather  as  if  that 
and  the  Greek  types  blended  into  a  perfect  beauty,  which, 
while  it  awakened  reverence,  filled  the  heart,  still  more,  with 
love.  His  eyes  looked  on  you  with  light  which  seemed 
broken  and  softened,  as  if  by  passing  through  tears.  He 
stooped  a  little,  and  seemed  communing  with  His  own 
thoughts,  and  when  He  moved  there  was  no  affectation  as 
with  some  of  the  Rabbis,  but  a  natural  dignity  and  grace, 
like  one  who  feels  himself  a  king,  though  dressed  in  lowly 
robes."^ 

We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Temptation  to  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  Gospel, 
written  after  the  others.   The  splendour  of  the  later  ministry 
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oHAP.xxym.  in  Galilee  seems  to  have  overshadowed  the  humbler  begin- 
nings^ of  the  earlier  period,  in  the  other  Gospels,  so  that  th^ 
are  almost  passed  over  by  them.     Happily,  however,  John 

wjohn^wto  preserves  for  us,  in  comparative  detwl,**  the  incidents  of 
these  silent  months,  in  which  the  public  life  of  Jesus  was 
slowly  opening  into  full  flower/  How  much  would  have 
been  lost  had  his  record  not  been  given  ?  There  is  a  peculiar 
charm  in  the  gEmpses  they  supply  of  the  early  spring-time 
of  the  Saviour's  ministry :  a  tender  fragrance  idl  their  own. 
The  first  great  crisis  of  His  life  being  over,  with  its  forty 
days  of  temptation  and  proo^  its  long  fasting,  its  great 
victory,  and  its  ministrations  of  angels,  Jesus  returned  to 
the  Jordan,  and  mingled,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  in  the 
crowd  round  the  Baptist   It  was  i^parently  the  early  spring ; 

»  ciem.HonL  at  Icast,  a  fiuc  tradition^  of  the  early  Church  would  have  it 
so,  perhaps  to  link  together  the  opening  spiritual  year  with 
the  beauty  of  the  reviving  year  of  nature.  He  may  have 
held  communion  once  and  again  with  John,  but  He  lived 
apart  from  him,  silently  passing  to  and  fro  among  the  mul- 

w  johni.w.  titudes.  Only  the  day  before  His  arrival,^  John  had 
renewed  his  homage  to  IBm  in  His  absence,  before  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Temple,  sent  to 
investigate  his  own  teaching  and  authority.  "Was  he  the 
Christ  ?  or  Elijah  ?  or  the  expected  prophet,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 

»  Mwt.ie.ii.   or  some  other  ?"^    The  nobly  humble  man,  though  at  the 

fnd^oah^in  "6ig"*  ^f  his  glory,  With  the  nation  looking  up  to  him,  m 

^^f\^.m,  reverence,  as  a  prophet,  had  no  thought  of  hesitation  in  his 

4Eid»a».i8.  g^jjg^gj,     Jesus  was  unknown,  but  John  yields  Him  the  first 

place,   and  proclaims  himself  unworthy   to   perform    the 

lowliest  ofllces  for   One  so  exalted     "I  am  only  he   of 

whom  Isaiah  speaks,  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness, 

*Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord.'    I  only  baptize  with 

water,  but  there  stands  among  you  One  whom  ye  know  not" 

— He  who  is  to  come  after  me ;  I  am  not  worthy  to  kneel 

before  Him  to  loose  the  thong  of  His  sandal."    The  symbol 

of  servitude  and  subjection  offered  by  a  slave  to  a  new  master 

»  sapiKLeta  was  to  uutic  his  shoe  and  bind  it  again,'^  but  even  this  was 
too  great  an  honour,  in  John's  opinion,  to  be  permitted  him 
to  pay  to  Christ 
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He  had  ofken  borne  similar  testimony,  lifting  n 
and  crying  aloud,*"  *  in  his  addresses  to  the  peop 
known  the  speedy  manifestation  of  the  Great  Ex] 
but^  now,  he  was  able  to  bear  witness  to  Him  i 
sence.  As  he  was  standing  the  next  day  among  hi 
Jesus  Himself  approached,  doubtless  to  speak  wi 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  which  both 
tirely  engrossed.  He  was  still  unknown,  unr^co^ 
unnoticed,  and  He  would  not  reveal  Himself  by 
sdf-assertion  on  Bis  own  part.  But  the  very  en( 
mission  from  God  was  that  "  He  should  be  mai3 
to  Israel,"  and  the  hour  had  now  come  to  dra^ 
veil  Pointing  to  Him  while  He  was  yet  at  a  d 
proclaims  His  glory  in  words  which  must  have  thi 
who  heard  them:  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
the  sin  of  the  world.  This  is  He  of  whom  I  s 
me  comes  a  Man^  who  is  preferred  before  me,  f 
before  me.'  .  And  I  knew  Him  not  (as  the  Mes« 
that  He  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  thei 
come  baptizing  with  water.  I  have  seen  the  Spir 
ing  as  a  dove  out  of  heaven,  and  it  abode  upon  H 
knew  Him  not  (as  the  Messiah)  ;  but  He  that  j 
baptize  with  water,  the  Same  said  unto  me,  *  U] 
thou  shaltsee  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remainiuj 
He  it  is  who  baptizes  with  the  Holy  Spirit.'  1 
Been  and  borne  witness  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God, 

It  is  possible,  as  Milman  suggests,^®  that  flocks 
intended  for  the  Temple  sacrifices,  then  passing 
rich  pastures  of  Perea,  to  the  ford  beside  which 
baptizing,  may  have  suggested  the  name  "  Laml 
by  which  he  consecrated  to  the  Church,  for  ever, 
cherished  symbol  of  the  Redeemer.  Jesus  was 
gentle  like  the  lamb,  but  there  was  much  more  i 
of  such  a  name  by  the  son  of  a  priest — a  Naza] 
prophet,  like  John.  The  idea  of  sacrifice  was  n 
inevitable  to  him,  in  connection  with  it.  The  i 
deed,  in  Christ's  day,  had  so  little  idea  of  a  sufi 
dying  Messiah,  that  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  the  con 
of  Christ,  while  he  seei;  the  Messiah  in  the  ^^S 
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QHAP.xxvm.  God/*  of  Isaiah^s  prophecies,^*  ingeniously  explains  His 
*  ^^^twn.  s^ff^^'^^^gs  as  meaning  those  of  Israel.*^  But  the  number  of 
g;^,***"*  passages  which  spoke  of  the  Messiah  as  suffering,  even 
judeotiunn,  ^j^^^  arrestcd  attention,  and  raised  the  difficulty  which  the 
Rabbis  of  a  later  day  tried  to  solve,  by  assuming  that  there 
would  be  two  Messiahs — one,  the  son  of  Joseph,  who  should 
suffer  and  die ;  the  other,  the  son  of  David,  who  should  live 
and  reign.  Even  then,  the  Rabbis  saw  in  the  words  of 
Zechariah,  "They  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they  have 
pierced,"  and  in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  in  his  fifty-third 
chapter,  a  reference  to  the  Messiah,  and,  hence,  the  Jew, 
in  Justin's  dialogue,  written  about  a  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  saw  nothing  surpri^g  in  the  idea  of  the  Messiah 
suffering,  though  he  revolted  from  the 'thought  of  His  dying 
in  a  way  cursed  by  the  Law,  like  crucifixion,*^  a  difficulty 
met  with  by  St.  Paul  himself.^ 

John,  who  had  studied  Isaiah  so  deeply,  and  was  so  pene- 
trated by  his  spirit,  could  not  have  overlooked  those  verses 
which  speak  of  the  "Servant  of  God,^'  as  "  brought  like  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter,"  and  as  "  bearing  the  iniquities  of 
many,"  and  "making  intercession  for  the  transgressors,"^ 
nor  the  words  of  Zechariah,  which  even  the  Rabbis  referred 
to  the  Messiah.  But  his  language,  after  the  return  of 
Jesus  from  .the  wilderness,  shows  a  striking  contrast  to  his 
previous  tone.  Before  that,  he  spoke  of  the  Messiah  only 
as  having  the  fan  in  His  hand,  and  as  la3dng  the  axe  at  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  as  baptizing  with  fire  as  well  as 
the  Spirit.  Now,  he  sees  in  Him  only  the  meek,  pure,  and 
patient  Lamb,  destined  by  God  to  sacrifice.  That  He  was 
to  "  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  leaves  no  question  as 
to  the  sense  in  which  John  sc^w  in  Him  the  "  Lamb  of  God." 
Isaiah  had  painted'  "  the  Servant  of  God"  as  making  peace 
for  the  people,  by  His  vicarious  sufferings  for  them,  and 
this  "  Servant "  John  sees  in  Jesus.  Fitly  typified  by  "  The 
Lamb,"  from  His  gentle  patience,  He  is  still  more  so,  as  the 
Antitype  of  Old  Testament  sacrifice.  To  exclude  the  idea 
of  expiatory  suffering,  is  to  trifle  with  the  words  of  the 
Baptist,  and  the  ingenious  fimcy  that  finds  an  allusion  to  the 
"  EoooHomo,6.  pastoral  imagery  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm,^  is  even  more 
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arbitrary.    John  saw  in  Jesus  the  propitiation,  which  was,  obapj^viil 
even  then,  bearing  and  carrying  away  the  sin  of  the  world.^  * 

How  was  it.that  John  realized  so  much  more  dearly  than  ^ 

any  around  him  the  true  ideal  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  sacri- 
ficial Lamb,  appointed  of  God,  on  whom  had  been  lud  the  J 
sins  of  a  guilty  world?  It  can  be  explained  only  by  re-  i 
membering  that  his  very  mission  was  to  reveal  Him  to  the  ^1 
world.  For  this,  he  tells  us,  he  had  been  sent,  and  his  ''i 
commission,  therefore,  implied  a  disclosure  to  him,  not  only  v 
of  the  person,  but  the  true  work  of  the  Mesdah.  We  know 
that  revelation  from  above  pointed  out  Jesus  to  him  by  a  " 
heavenly  sign,*^  and,  from  the  same  source,  we  may  assume, «  v«ttett. 
he  learned  the  great  truth  that,  as  the  Messiah,  He  would 
expiate  the  sin  of  the  world  by  His  sufferings.  It  may  be 
that  Jesus  Himself  talked  with  him  of  ^^  His  decease,  which 
He  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem."**  But  this,  itself  *•  !-*••.«• 
would  be  a  revelation.  Only,  however,  by  communication 
from  a  higher  source,  could  the  idea  have  been  formed  of  a 
suffering  Messiah — an  idea  so  alien  to  the  conceptions  of  the 
day,  though  dimly  realized  by  individuals,  like  the  aged 
Simeon,  or  Zacharias,*^  to  whom  a  prophetic  insight  had  been,  •  J^f  •••*' 
for  the  moment,  given.  '*  We  have  heard  out  of  the  Law,"  said 
the  people  to  Jesus  Himself)  **that  the  Christ  aMdeth  for 
ever  " — that  is,  should  never  die — "  and  how  sayest  Thou, 
*TheSonof  Man  must  be  lifted  up?'  Who  is  this  Son  of 
Man  ?  "  It  was  in  the  face  of  such  a  universal  contrast  of 
thought,  that  John  announced  the  great  truth,  with  clear 
and  precise  distinctness,  noting  even  its  having  already 
begun,  and  its  future  world-embracing  greatness.  The 
more  novel  the  conception  of  a  suffering  Messiah  to  the 
nation ;  the  more  difficult  it  proved  to  bring  it  home  even 
to  the  disajdes  themselves ;  the  more  it  needed  to  be  slowly 
developed  by  the  facts  of  Christ's  life  and  death,*^  to  secure-  Maiti«.n. 
its  being  understood ;  the  more  justified  is  the  thought  of  a 
specisd  revelation,  throwing  light  into  the  Bi^tist's  soul,  on 
the  full  meaning  of  ancient  prophecy.' 

It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that^  with  all  these 
heavenly  revelations,  the  knowledge  of  John  was  as  minute 
and  defined  as  that  of  those  whose  minds  the  teachings  of 
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oBAP.sxviiL  Jesus  afterwards  illuminated  from  above.  A  generation 
later,  some  disciples  of  John,  living  at  Ephesus,  when  asked 
by  Paul,  "  If  they  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  they 
believed?'*  answered  that  they  had  not  so  much  as  heard  of 

•  Acu  20.  a.     there  being  any  Holy  Ghost  at  alL^  The  Jews  of  John's  day 

thought  of  the  Holy  Spirit  only  vaguely,  as  the  "  Spirit  of 
"Jj«JJL^^^  Jehovah  "*• — ihe  effluence  of  the  divine  power  and  grace, 
"•^         and  we  owe  it  to  the  Gospels  and  thie  Epistles  that  we  now 
have  clearer  conceptions. 

John  had  pointed  to  Jesus  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God,*'  and 
had  thus,  doubtless,  fixed  the  attention  of  those  around  him 
on  one  associated  with  a  symbol  so  sacred  and  tender.     But 
he  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  title  not  yet  familiar,  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  Messiah,  and  added  one  which  had  already 
been  appropriated  to  Him  in  the  literature  of  the  nation — 
« j6tnh9L     "I  saw,  and  bare  recwd  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."*^ 
"  iiLna.        The  Sibylline  verses,*^*  the  Book  of  Enoch,**  and  the  Fourth 
••  u.M;i4.«.  Book  of  Esdras,**  had,  for  generations,  applied  this  title  to 
the  expected  Messiah,  and,  thus,  there  could  be  no  misappre- 
hension in  the  mind  of  any  who  heard  it  given  to  Jesus. 

*  t^mte^  It  was  His  formal  proclamation  by  the  appointed  herald." 
Gospels,  MO       It  seemed  as  if  this  wondrous  testimony  had  been  lost  on 

"Westcott'i  •' 

Introduction,  those  who  heard  it,  but  though  the  multitude  took  little 
heed  of  it^  there  were  some  hearts  in  which  it  found  a 
worthy  response.  The  next  day,  as  John  was  standing  with 
two  of  his  disciples,  Jesus  again  passed,  and  was  again 
•>  ififikitffai.  proclaimed  in  the  same  words.  Fixing  his  eyes  earnestly^ 
on  Him,  John  called  on  his  companions  to  "behold  the 
Lamb  of  God."  It  was  enough.  They  might  not  realize 
the  full  import  of  the  name,  but  they  felt  the  divine  attrac- 
tiveness of  Him  to  whom  it  was  ^ven.  They  were  waiting 
with  anxious  hearts  for  the  Messiah,  and  they  heard  John 
proclaim  that  Jesus  was  He,  and,  forthwith,  left  John,  to 
follow  Him  whom  he  thus  honoured. 

Jesus,  Himself,  now  about  to  begin  ffis  public  ministry, 
was  ready  to  receive  disciples.  .  He  had  permanently  aban* 
doned  His  obscure  life  of  Nazareth,  and  was,  henceforth, 
to  be  a  Rabbi  in  Israel. 

The  teachers  of  the  day  had  round  them  an  inner  circle 
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of  disciples^  able,  in  some  measure,  to  represent  them  in  ccaAP.xxvm. 
public,  in  their  own  absence,  by  speaking  in  the  synagogues, 
answering  questions,  or  undertaking  missioBlary  joumeys,^^  "  Nork, «.  oix. 
and  these  were  to  be  the  special  duties  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus.  They  were  to  be  tndned  by  Him  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Kingdom,  as  those  of  the  Rabbis  were  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Law.  No  teach^  assumed  his  office  in  Israel  with- 
out a  group  of  such  followers  round  him,  for  it  was  reckoned 
a  grave  sin  for  a  Rabbi  to  be  at  any  time  without  some  one 
to  instruct  in  the  Law,**  and  even  their  scholars  were  required 
to  converse  habitually  on  this  one  study  of  their  lives. 
"  When  two  scholars  of  the  wise,"  says  the  Talmud,^  "  are  »  mo*.oxcv, 
making  a  journey  together,  and  do  not  make  the  Law  the 
subject  of  their  conversation,  they  deserve  to  be  burned  alive, 
as  is  Avritten  in  2  Kings  ii.  11."  It  was,  therefore,  only  an 
adoption  of  the  custom  of  the  day  which  Jesus  now 
ftdlowed. 

The  two  who  now  joined  Him  seem  to  have  hitherto 
formed  part  of  such  an  inner  circle  round  John,  and  were 
the  beginning  of  a  group  of  trusted  friends,  with  whom  He 
could  associate,  and  of  assistants  in  His  grtAt  work,  while, 
also,  a  centre  round  which  others  might  gather.  He  drew 
them  to  Him,  however,  in  a  way  new  and  significant,  for 
He  did  not  wmt  till  they  asked  leave  to  follow  Him,  and 
did  not  court  their  aid,  but  called  on  them  to  follow  Him, 
retaining,  thus,  a  relation  of  superiority  even  in  this  detail 

He  could,  hence,  more  freely  admit  them  to  the  most 
endearing  and  familiar  intimacy ;  and  speak  of  them,  before 
long,  as  His  friends,  His  brethren,  and  even  His  children 
and  little  ones,  though,  also,  His  servants.  He  had  chosen 
them,  not  they  Him ;  and  thus  He  could  the  better  train 
them  to  be  teachers  in  His  own  society,  alluring  the  world 
to  it  by  the  exiunple  of  their  lives,  or  spreading  it  by  their 
minktrations.  Standing  towards  them  in  a  relation  so 
dignified,  they  were  at  once  His  friends,  and  the  servants 
whom  He  could  employ  as  diligent  fishers  of  men,  and 
labourers  ii  the  great  vineyard  of  the  kingdom  of  God.^^ «  Kom. «.  v^k 

Though,  like  the  Rabbis,  a  teacher  of  the  nation,  in  the 
streets^  in  the  houses^  and  in  the  synagogues^  as  the  custom 
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lired,  Jesus  did  not  try  to  gain  His 
xrs  from  tJhieir  order,  or  from  their  disciples, 
sympathy  with  them.  He  rather  sought 
f  the  people,  free,  a3  far  as  possible,  from 
If-sufiiciency,  and  marked  only  by  their 
by,  intellectual  shrewdness,  and  religious 
less  they  knew  of  the  schools,  the  less 
to  unlearn;  the  more  they  derived  from 
idoubting  their  loyalty  to  Him.  He  found 
bed,  mostly  in  lowly  fishermen  and  country- 

0  disciples,  the  one  was  Andrew,  a  fisher- 
Miida  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee;  the  other, 
)hn  himself,  a  native  of  the  same  town — 
wonted  modesty,  he  withholds  his  name.^ 
membered  every  incident  of  his  introduo- 
minutely,  after  many  years,  for  it  was  the 
B  religious  life.  Very  probably  the  pro- 
i  new  teacher  came  from  him,  and,  if  so, 
3  follow  Jesus,  as  he  was  the  last  to  leave 
lad  heard  him  announced  as  the  Lamb  of 
i  they  sought  Him.     Can  we  wonder  that 

such  a  favourite  vdth  him,  who,  hereafter, 

disciple,  that  we  find  it  in  his  writings 

8  repeats  it  in  the  Apocalypse  more  than 

'ed  Jesus,  anxious  to  speak  to  Him,  but  in 
how  to  approach  Him.^  Their  embarrass- 
ras  brief,  for  Jesus,  heating  their  footsteps 
jud^ng,  with  the  quickinstinct  of  sympathy, 
y  sought  for  the  first  time^  turned  and  spoke 
r  them  what  they  seek.  He  is  answered  in 
^y  the  counter-question,—"  Rabbi,  where 

The  multitudes  attending  such  gatherings 
ing,  were  wont  to  run  up  temporary  booths 
jhs,  with  a  striped  abba,  or  oufer  cloak, 
30ver,  and  some  one  had  ^ven  Jesus  a  share 

for  it  is  not  likely  thiat  there  were  houses 

1  their  joumieys  were  always  welcome  to 
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hospitality,  and  He  was  regarded  as  one,^  by  at  least  a  o^ApiitMiii 
few,  already.  The  title  had  been  given  even  to  John,^as  it*  >^*»** 
now  was  to  Jesus,  for  although  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem 
discountenanced  those  who  had  not  studied  in  the  schools, 
and  the  people  half  distrusted  any  teaching  which  did  not 
address  them  on  sch<>ol  authority,  the  recognition  was  never 
withheld  where  evident  knowledge  of  the  Law,  or  worthiness 
to  teach,  wits  seen.  Jewish  traders  and  Galilsean  teachers, 
who  had  no  diploma  from  the  schools  of  Jerusalem,  were 
accepted  as  Rabbis  in  Rome ;  and  in  Palestine,  the  dignity 
and  wisdom  of  Jesus  drew  forth  towards  Him  the  title  of 
Rabbi  and  Teacher,  not  only  from  the  people  and  the 
disciples,  but  even  from  the  Pharisees  and  Rabbis  them- 
selves.^^ 

The  simple  words  of  invitation,  "  Come  and  see,"  were 
enough  to  open  the  relationship  between  Jesus  and  hearts 
so  eager  to  know  more  of  Him,  and,  presently,  they  were 
with  Him,  where  He  dwelt  The  day  passed  quickly,  for 
they  did  not  mark  the  hours,  as  they  stretched  on  from 
noon,  when  they  had  come,  till  towards  night.*^  His  dis- 
course. His  teaching,  and  His  whole  Being,  excluded  all 
other  thoughts.  If  any  doubt  respecting  Him  ha4  remained, 
it  soon  passed  away.  Both  were,  henceforth,  His  followers, 
and  both  equally  recognized  in  Him  the  promised  Messiah. 
The  night  approached,  but  neither  was  willing  to  leave. 
They  had  found  rest  to  their  souls.  All  day  long,  and  into 
the  quiet  watches  of  the  night,  they  had  listened  to  His 
first  opening  of  His  great  message  of  mercy  from  the  Father, 
and  they  would  fain  he?tr  still  more.  But,  as  Jeremy 
Taylor  puts  it — "  in  accidents  of  the  greatest  pleasure,  our 
joys  cannot  be  contained  within  the  limits  of  ihe  possessor's 
thoughts."  Andrew  had  a  brother,  Simon,  and  longed 
to  bring  him  to  Jesus.^^  .  Retiring,  therefore,  for  a  time, 
he  soon  returned  with  him  in  company.  It  was  a  matter 
of  the  gravest  moment,  on  the  one  side,  that  a  right  choice 
of  disciples  should  be  made,  and  it  was  no  less  momen- 
tous on  the  other,  that  there  should  be  no  self-deception ; 
but  on  neither  side  was  there  long  hesitation,  or  cautious 
inquiry,  or  demand  for  evidence  of  character,  or  crafty 
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iness.  Everything  was  simple  and  direct,  in  all  the 
less  of  mutual  confidence  and  trust  To  see  Jesus,  and 
r  Him  speak,  was  enough,  and  He,  on  His  part,  "  needed 
that  any  should  testify  of  man :  for  He  knew  what  was 
nan."^  Looking  steadfasdy  ^^  at  Simon,  He  saw  in  him, 
n  John  and  Andrew^  the  characteristics  He  required  in 
followers.  The  rare  unbending  firmness  of  purpose, 
tenacious  fidelity,  the  swift  decisiveness,  the  Galilaean 
and  manliness,  and  the  tender  religiousness  of  spirit, 
ch  marked  him  to  the  end  of  his  life,  were  read  at  once, 
us  had  found  in  him  His  firmest,  most  rock-like  servant 
.  confessor;  the  man  who,  from  this  first  moment — 
ept  for  one  sad  instant — amidst  all  changes  and  trials, 
.  the  ever-growing  storms  of  the  world,  would  never  be 
rue  to  Him.^  '^  Thou  art  Simon,"  said  He,  "  the  son  of 
Las.  Henceforth  thou  shalt  be  called  *The  Rock.'"  No 
ider  that  he  is  best  known  as  Cephns,  or  Peter,  the  Aramaic 
I  Greek  equivalents  of  this  honourable  distinction.**  The 
^istian  Church  was  already  founded  in  these  three  dis- 
les. 

Vlth  the  fine  modesty  of  his  nature,  John  says  nothing 
himself  in  relation  to  a  day  so  eventful  in  his  history. 
3  kingly  soul  of  Jesus  evidently  enchained  him  at  once, 
aceforth,  he  was  altogether  His,  though,  for  a  time,  dis- 
ised  to  Ws  home.  But,  once  more  permitted  to  follow 
n,  he  is  ever  found  at  His  side,  forgetting  himself  in  his 
e  for  his  Master,  and  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  His 
and  words.  We  do  not  know  the  stages  by  which,  from 
3  moment^  onwards,  his  faith  in  the  Saviour  grew,  till  it 
ched  that  blending  of  soul  with  soul,  in  inmost  love, 
ich  made  him,  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  the  ideal  dis- 
le.  AiV'riting  last  of  all,  he  allows  himself  to  be  seen  only 
ce  in  the  story  of  his  Master — now,  when  he  came  with 
drew,  ad  the  first  to  join  Christ,  and  at  the  close,  on  Cal- 
•y,  when  he  lifts  the  veil  for  a  moment  fi-om  the  unique 
ition  in  which  he  stood  to  his  Lord. 
The  earliest  traditions  jV>in  his  brother  James  with  John, 
3ne  of  the  very  first  disciples,  for  though  John,  from  the 
tie  delicacy  as  shrank  from  speaking  of  lumsel^  does  not 
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mention  his  brother's  name,  the  other  three  €rospels  always  aHARxxvia 
number  him  with  the  earliest  adherents  of  Jesua  There  can 
be  little  question  that,  as  Andrew  went  to  seek  his  brother 
Simon,  John,  also^  broaght  James  to  Jesos.  The  intama- 
tion  that  Andrew  went  first  <m  his  errand  of  love,  seems  to 
leave  us  to  infer  that  he  himself  went  next 

The  four  disciples  had  it  in  common  that  thejr  belonged 
to  the  same  towii,  Bethseida,^  that  they  were  of  ibe  fisher  mMnhu, 
population,  and  that  both  families  were  in  a  comparatively 
prosperous  position.^    We  know  nothing  of  the  &ther  of*  mm*  1.20. 
Andrew  and  Simon,  but  James  and  John  were  the  sons  of 
one  Zabdai,  and  we  know,  from  comparison  of  texts,  tiiat 
their  mother  was  Salome,  so  honourably  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels.^^    Writers  so  acute  as  Ewakl^  have  seen  in  her  a^  see  Mark  u. 
sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  x>t  Jesus,  and,  if  so,  John  and    Jjj^s^'^^e 
James  were  cousins  of  their  Master.  If  it  be  correct  to  honour  «  oewhicht^  ▼. 

289. 

Salome  thus,  she  was  present  with  Mary  at  the  crucifixion.^  » johnis.si. 
In  any  case,  she  belonged  to  the  nupiba'  of  pious  souls 
ready  to  accept  a  Messiah  such  as  Jesus,  and  hence  her 
sons  must  have  received  the  priceless  blessing  of  a  godly 
training  and  example.  It  seems  as  if  we  could  almost  trace 
the  beloved  disciple  in  the  character  of  a  mother,  who 
"ministered  to  Jesus  of  her  sabstance"  while  He  lived,^*»  Lnkeas. 
and  did  not  forsake  Him  even  when  He  himg  on* the  cross.^*  w  uuku.  40 

To  begin  His  public  career^in  a  way  so  humble  and  unos- 
tentatious, was  in  sis'ict  keeping  with  the  woik  and  character 
of  Christ  It  was  easier  for  Him  to  train  a  few,  and  gradu- 
ally raise  them  to  the  high  standard  required  in  His  imme- 
diate  followers.  That  His  first  adherents  were  attracted 
only  by  religious  considerations,  tended  to  guard  against 
any  seeking  to  join  Him  who  were  not  moved  to  do  so 
by  a  true  spiritual  sympathy — itself  the  pledge  of  their 
fitness  for  discijdes.  To  have  drawn  around  Him  great  mul- 
titudes,  by  a  display  of  supernatural  powers,  would  have 
destroyed  all  His  pUms,  for  He  could  have  found  no  such 
sympe^y  in  crowds  thus  gathered.  Having,  therefore, 
begun  with  the  lowly  band  of  four,  He  turned  His  thoughts 
once  mcMre  towards  home,  and  set  out,  with  them,  to  Galilee, 
next  day^    A  fifth  disciple  joined  Him  on  the  homeward 
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Si  xxvm.  journey — Philip,  a  townsman  of  the  othefrs.  Nothing  ig 
told  of  the  circumstances,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  had  heard  of  Jesus^' either  from  the  Ba^itist^  to  whom,  like 
the  others,  he  seems  to  have  gone  out;  or  fbom  the  four,  as 
they  travelled  wilh  him  on  his  own  return^  The  simple 
words  "Follow  me,"  so  often  utteted  afterwards,  were 
enough  to  add  him  to  the  others.^^ 

The  femlly  of  Mary,  in  which  we  no  longer  hear  any 
mention  of  Joseph:*— now,  apparently,  dead  for  a  number  of 
^Do^fl-  years — seem  at  this  tune  to  have  16ft  Nazareth  for  a  short 
sojourn  at  Cans,  a  village  a  few  miles  directly  north  of  &eir 
owta  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  behind  it.  A  little 
later,  Caperidaum  was  dioaen'  instead,  but  it  was  to  Gana, 
not  Nazareth,  theA  Jesus  returned  from  the  Jordan.  It  lay 
upon  ah  almoat  isolated' h^  rising  proudly  ^bdve  the 
pa9ture-knd  of  thie  little  valley  of  El  Battau^  and  was 
afterwards  a  place  of  some  importance,  in  the  last  Jewish 
war,  from  its  Istrong  position.^® 

Jesus  and  His  companions  had  scarcely  reached  it,  before 


»  JofcVIte,l«. 
'      Ant  xUi.  15.1. 
B6U.Jud.L17, 
^J     5;  47.  Purrer, 

^\  !£?5iiS!'-  Philip,  full  of  natural  joy  at  his  discovery  of  th6  Messiah,  in 


I?' 


Jesus,  sought  out  a  friend  who  lived  in  Gana,  Nathanael  by 
name,  to  let  him  ktow  that  he  had  found  Him  ^^  of  whom  Moees 
in  the  Law,  and  the  prophets  wrote — Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
w  John  1  a.  Son  of  Joseph."  ^^  Nazareth  was  only  a  few  miles  off,  but  so 
privately  had  Jesus  lived  in  it  that  the  nam^  was  new  to 
Nathanael,  and  the  town,  besides,  had  a  questionable  name. 
**  Can  any  good  thing,"  asked  he,  "  come  out  of  Nazareth?" 
Jesus  had  won  Peter  by  the  greeting  which  had  made 
him  feel,  that,  by  a  knowledge  beyond  human.  He  had 
already  fixed  his  eye  on  him,  before  His  coming,  as  a  future 
disciple.  A  similar  display  of  superhuman  knowledge  now 
Mndled  faith  in  .NathanaeL  As  he  approached,  Jesus  greeted 
him  as  **an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  there  was  no  guile."  A 
glance  had  been  enough  to  show  that  he  was  piie  whose 
simplicity  and  uprightness  of  spirit  marked  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  true  Israel  of  God.  Nathanael  felt  that  he 
was  knOwn,  but  wondered  how  Jesus  cottld  have  learned 
about  him.  A  few  words  more,  and  he  was  won  for  ever.  He 
had  been  sitting  alone,  under  the  fig-tree  before  his  house. 
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er  m  Us  gardai,  hidden,  m  he  ^honght^  from  aH,  wheik  Philip  oHAPjtxvia 
spoke  to  hisL  ^^  Before  that  Phij^.  ca^ed  thee,**  said  Jesus, 
"  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thiea"  ^  The  first 
words  had'straok  him,. but  these,  recaUix^  the  moments  just 
gone,  when,  very  likely,  in  his  (fimoied  seclusion,  he  had  been 
pondering  the  misery  of  Israel,  and  longing  for  the  Great 
DeUverer, — showed  that  his  inmost  soul  had  been,  all  the 
while,  open  to  tiie  eye  of  Jesus,  and  completed  the.  conquest 
of  his  soui  "  Rabl^*'  said  he,  ^'  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God ; 
Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel/'^  He  felt  that  the  heart  of 
the  Messiah  g£  God  had  turned  t^ideriy  towards  him,  even 
before  they  had  met. 

The  simple,  prompt  faith  of  Nathanael  was  no  less  pleasing 
to  Jesus  than  homouring  to  himself.  There  Wbs  something 
so  fresh,  so  fiaryenti,  90  fiiU-hewted  in  the  words>  now  at  the 
very  beginning  of  Christ's  public  work,  that  they  won  a  reply 
alike  gracious  and  sublime.  "Because  I  said  unto  thee, 
I  saw  thee  under  the  fig-tree,  believest  thou  ?  Thou  shalt 
see  greater  things  than  these."  Far  higher  grounds  of  faith 
would,  henceforth, "be  granted,  for,  from  this  time,^  "the 
heavens  would  be  seen,  as  it  were,  open,  and  the  angels  of 
Grod  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man," — the 
name  consecrated  to  the  Messiah  from  the  days  of  Daniel — 
and  now  permanently  chosen  as  His  own.  When  He  begins 
His  work  in  its  full  activity,  there  will  be  no  longer  a 
momentary  opening  of  heaven,  as  lately  on  the  Jordan, 
but  a  constant  intercourse  between  it  and  earth,  as  of  old 
in  the  vision  of  Jacob;  heavenly  ministrations  bringing 
countless  blessings  down,  and  bearing  back  the  tidings  of 
the  work  of  mercy,  in  reconciling  man  to  God.  Language 
like  this  is,  of  course,  metaphorical.  It  may  be  understood 
literally,  in  one  or  two  cases,  in  the  Saviour's  history,  but 
He  cannot  have  referred  to  these.  He,  rather,  spoke  of 
the  connection  between  earth  and  heaven,  which  He  had 
opened.  They  would  be  no  longer  isolated  from  each  other. 
Intercourse  between  them  was  henceforth  renewed,  never 
again  to  cease ;  intercourse,  at  first,  between  Him  and  His 
Father,  but  gradually  spreading  over  the  earth,  as  men 
caught  His  image,  and  reproduced  His  spirit.     The  angels 
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CHAP.xxvm.  descending  from  heaven  with  gifts  for  the  Son  of  Man  to 
dispense  to  His  brethren,  would  be  visible  to  all  who  saw  the 

n  Bohtotew  results,  in  His  kingdonl  over  the  earth  J^ 
gt^^tM,  Nathanael's  name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  apostles, 
but  it  has  been  assumed  frcHn  the  earliest  times  that  he  was 
Bartholomew,^  who  is  always  named  next  to  Philip.  It  was 
a  Jewish  custom  to  change  the  name  when  a  public  pro- 
fession of  religion  was  made.  ^^  Four  things,**  Says  R.  Isaac, 
"have  power  to  change  a  man's  destiny — ^alms,  prayer, 

n  Kork,  ezoL  chaugc  of  heart,  and  change  of  name.**  ^^  We  have  instances 
of  such  change  of  nkne  in  Simon,  who  b  also  indifferently 
mentioned  as  Peter,  and  as  the,  son  of  Jonas,  and  in 
Barnabas,  whose  proper  name  was  Joses.^  Nathanael  may 
have  been  the  personal  name,  while  Bartholomew  was 
simply  an  allusion  to  him  as  the  son  of  Talmai  ^ 


•  Actoise. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THB  OPENING  OF  CHRIST'S  PUBLIC  MINISTEY. 

THE  plain  of  El  Battauf,  on  a  hill  in  which  roe 
village  of  Cana,  now  utterly  forsaken,  stretches  < 
a  pleasant  rolling  green  sea,  embayed  in  a  framewc 
softer  or  steeper  hills.  On  the  south,  the  whitewashec 
of  a  Mohammedan  smnt  marks  the  top  of  the  hill  I 
Nazareth,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  this,  the  ruined 
of  Sepphoris  rises  from  a  lower  ridge.  Entering  the 
6pom  the  north,  the  first  village  is  Kefr^  Menda,  with  it 
spring,  the  water  of  wUch  is  carefully  kept  for  use 
hot  summer ;  rain  water,  collected  in  an  open  pool, 
iised  at  other  times.  Hie  flat  rooft  of  many  of  th( 
cottages  show  frail  shelters  of  wattled  wands  and  twij 
sleeping  places  of  the  inmates  below,  in  the  sultry  si 
nights.  They  are,  doubtless,  the  counterparts  of  the 
of  branches  of  olives,  pines,  mjniiles,  palms,  and  othei 
which  the  anpient  Jews,  in  Nehemiah's  day,  made  or 
house-roo&  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
The  plain  undulates  in  alternate  grass  and  grain 
between  two  and  three  miles,  from  Kefr  Menda  to  Sefi 
the  ancient  capital  of  Galilee,  the  '* bird-like"  Sep 
Several  broad  caravan  roads,  which  lead  to  the  fords 
Jordan,  cross  it ;  groves  of  figs  and  olives  fringe  the  so 
edge,  and  parts  of  the  slopes,  of  the  hill  on  which  Sef 
stands.  One  overtakes  asses  bearing  heavy  loads  ( 
grass  to  the  village,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  with  i 
cropped  off;  the  penalty  allowed  to  be  inflicted  I 
peasant  who  has  caught  it  feeding  in  his  unprotected 
of  grain.  Seftiriyeh  is,  even  still,  a  large  and  pros 
village,  stretching  out  on  the  western  and  southern  slo 
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<?HA?i^^^-  its  hill.  A  half-faUen  tower,  of  great  antiquity,  crowns  the 
height,  and  from  its  top  the  eye  ranges  over  a  pleasant  land- 
scape— the  soft  green  plain,  the  fig  and  olive  groves  fringing 
it,  Kefr  Menda  to  the  north,  Cana  of  Galilee  a  little  further 
east,  and,  to  the  south-east,  the  white  tomb  on  the  hill  of 
Nazareth ;  a  southern  sky,  with  its  deep  blue,  overarching 
^^ ^^!Si!mgtn,  ^^  It  is  a  delightful  idyllic  picture,  on  the  small  scale  that 
'***•  marks  everything  in  Palestine.* 

Cana — ^the  reedy  place* — as,  no  doubt,  the  first  settlers 
found  the  plain  below  it,  before  it  was  drained  and  cultivated, 
is  now  $0  utterly  desolate  that  it  is  the  favourite  hunting 
ground  of  the  neighbourhood ;  even  leopards  being  shot  at 
times  among  its  broken  houses,  while  the  wild  boar  and  the 
jackal  find  haunts  in  the  thick  jungle  of  oak  coppice,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  wadys  around.^  The  houses  are  built  of 
limestone,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been  inhabited  within 
the  last  fifty  years;  Sepp  found  the  whole  space  on  which 
the  village  seemed"  to  have  sto6d,  only  about  a  hundred 
pac^,  each  way.  *'I  met,"  says  he,  "not  a  living  soul; 
not  even  a  dog :  the  watchman  one  never  misbes  in  Palestine 
was  not  there  to  give  a  sound.  My  step  echoed  through 
the  deserted  little  street  and  open  square,  as  if  in  the  dead  of 
night ;  only  flies  hdd  their  marriage  rejoicings  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  while  a  splendid  rainbow  stretched  over  the  ruined 
tower  of  Sepphoris."^ 

It  was  v^ry  different  in  the  days  when  Jesus  6ami  to  it 
firom  His  visit  to  the  preaching  of  John,  on  the  Jordan.  A 
m^uriage  was  afoot  in  the  circle  of  Mary*s  friends ;  possibly 
of  her  connections,^  That  Mary  and  Jesus  were  invited  to 
the  ustU^  rejoici^gp^  and  that  they  accepted  the  invitation, 
mar^^s  the  worth  of  tiiose  Who  had  given  it,  for  the  presence  (rf 
the  saintly  mother  and  her  Soa  at  soch  a  time,  b^  a  pledge 
that  all  that  was  innocent  and  beautiful  chciMcterized  the 
festivitios.® . 

A  marriage  in  the  East  has  always  been  a  time  of  great 
rejoiciijig*  Th^  bridegroom,  adorned  and  anoint^,  and 
attended  by  his  grooEl^men,  *'  the  sons  of  the  bTidechatob^*,*^ 
wentj.qf  old,  as  now,  on  the  marriage  day,  to  thehouse  of  the 
bride,  who  awaited  him,  veiled  from  head  to  foot,^  ^ilik6 
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from  Eastern  ideas  of  propriety,  and  a 
tion  as  a  wife.*  A  peculiar  girdle — the 
could  not  forget  ^^ — was  always  part  o 
of  myrtle  leaves,  either  real,  or  of  go] 
our  wreath  of  orange  blossoms — was 
came  to  be  used  as  a  term  for  the  bri( 
she  had  not  been  married  before,  wafl 
dress  was  perfumed,  and  she  glitters 
as  the  family  boasted,  or,  if  poor, 
occasio©.^  Her  bridaldress,  her  spec 
ment  and  perfumes  for  her  person, 
and  other  things,  had  been  sent  ih 
day  by  the  bridegroom;  the  bride, 
him,  as  her  prescribed  gift,  a  shroi 
wore,  as  she  did  hers,  on  each  New  1 
Atonement^  The  Rabbis  hnd  fixed 
on  which  maidens  should  be  ma 
widows,^*  so  that,  if  tlie  bride  at  Cai 
the  first  time,  we  know  the  day  of  t 
ceremony  took  place.  She  might  be 
become  wives  in  the  East  when  twel 
younger*  The  Iwidegroom  and  bri< 
before  the  marriage,  atid  confessed  tfa 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  ^^  When  the 
of  her  future  husband's  father,  in  w 
celebrated,  the  bridegroom  rectdved 
Mid  conducted  her  within,  with  grea 
he  generally  set  out  from  his  father"* 
to  meet  her,  with  flute-players' or  s 
groomsmen,  and  others,  with  flaring  t 
ing  him  amidst  loud  Jpejoicing,  whicl 
led  her  back.  Neighbours  thronged  i 
and  drums  and  shrill  cries  filled  the 
was  swelled  as  it  passed  on,  by  a  tra 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  hi 
The  Talmud  has  preserved  a  snatch 
sung  by  the  bridesmaids  and  girls 
the  bride,  on  the  way  to  the  bridegr^ 
tfanslation  it  runs  something  like  thb 
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OBAP.  XXIX.  ^  Ber  eyelids  are  not  stalled  with  blne^ 

Her  red  cheeks  are  her  othi  ; 
Her  hair  bangs  waving  as  it  gprew, 
Her  grace  were  wealth,  aloue  l" 

In  the  house  of  the  bridegroom's  father,  which  was,  for 

a  time,  the  home  of  the  young  couple,  things  went  merrily, 

for  a  fea^  was  prpvided,  to  which  all  the  Mends  and  neigh- 

"•  g^^i^io  ^^^*^  ^^^^  invited.*®  It  was  on  essential  part  of  the  ceremony, 

^^^^^^    for  even  so  early  as  Jacob's  day,  "to  make  a  feast"  had 

become  the  common  expression  for   the  celebration  of  a 

«  Gen.».».    marriaire.*^ 

5Ltt!*22. 4?'       Th^  bride  did  not  sit  at  this  feast,  however,  but  remained 

L^'i4.a    apart,  among  the  women,  shrouded  in  the  long  white  veil 

of  betrothal ;   unseen,  as  yet,  even  by  her  husband.    Nor 

did  she  take  any  part  in  the  festivities,  or  appear  at  all     It 

was  only  when  husband  and  wife  were  finally  alone,  that 

the  veil  was,  for  the  first  time,  removed.* 

Meanwhile,  the  family  rejoicings  went  on  apace.     The 
•  Judges  14.10.  feast  waB  provided  at  the  cost  of  the  bridegroom,^^  and  con« 

John2.».  10.      ,  -I  11         /»  1  Oft        .   1       t  .      1    oA 

«  Judges  14, 18.  tmueo,  usually,  for  seven  daya,^  with  the  greatest  mirth.** 

15.   TobltlL    -rn       1      .1  ^  ^n  i 

w.  The  bjndegroom  wore  a  crown,  often  of  flowers — ^the  crown 

**  il%J'  *  with  which,  in  the  Song  oi  Solomon,  it  is  said,^*  **  his 
mother  crowned  him  in  the  day  of  his  espousals,  in  the  day 
of  the  gladness  of  his  heart,"; — ^and  sat  ^^  decked,  like  a  priest, 

» isAiahei.10.  in  his  ornaments;"^®  the  bride  sitting  apart  among  the 
women,  "adorned  with, her  jewels*"    Singing,  music,  and 

w  jer.s5.io.  dancing,^^  merry  riddles,  and  the  play  of  wit,  amused  the 
house,  night  after  night,  While  the  feast  was  prolonged, 
and.it  was  only  after  it  had  worn  itself  out,  that  life  settled 
down  again  into  eolouriess  monotony. 

It  was  to  some  such  festivity  that  Jesus  had  been  invited 
with  His  five  disciples..  The  earthen  floor  and  the  ledge 
round  the  wall  would  be  spread  with  carpets,  the  walls 
hung  with  garlands  ;  the  spirits  of  all  bright  and  cheerful 
as  the  decorated  chamber,  and  the  modest  rejoicings  in  no 
way  clouded  by  the  presence  of  Mary's  Son  and  His  fol- 

■  jotan.ia  lowers.^®  There  was  no  excess,  we  may  be  sure,  but  the 
flow  of  harmless  entertainment  brightened  all  faces.  John 
had  been  an  ascetic-r-the  highest  form  of  religious  li& 
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hitherto  known  in  Israel  He  had  spent  his  days  in  pem-  oHAPjmx. 
tential  austerity  and  wilderness  sedudioa;  b^  drunk  no 
wine,  had  eaten  no  pleasaxrt  food,  and  had  kept  apart  from 
human  affairs  and  relatLonahips.  But  a  new  and  higher 
ideal  of  religilon  was  now  to  be  introduoed.  Jesus  came  to 
spiritualize  the  humblest  duties  of  life,  and  sanctify  its 
simplest  incidents,  so  as  to  ennoble  it  as  a  whole.  Hence- 
forth, pleasures  and  enjoyments  were  not  to  be  shunned  as 
nnholy;  religion  was  not  to  thriye  on  the  mortification  of 
every  human  instinct,  and  the  repression  of  every  cheerful 
emotion.  It  would  mix  with  the  crowd  of  men,  affe^  no 
singularity,  take  part  in  the  innocent  festivities  of  life,  in- 
terest itself  in  all  that  interested  men  at  large,  and  yet, 
amidst  all,  remain  consecrated  and  pure ;  in  the  world,  by 
rjrmpathy  and  active  brotherhood,  but  not  of  it ;  human  in 
its  outward  fonn,  but  heavenly  in  iU  elevation  and  spirit 

The  rejoicings  had  continued  for  some  evenings,  wh^n  a 
misfortune  happened  that  threatened:  to  disigrace  the  bride- 
groom and  hk  &mily'for  life  in  the  eyes  of  their'  :n^gh- 
hours.    The  supply  of  wine  raxi  out  As  in  aU  wine-growing 
ooimtries,   the  population  were  not   o(Qly  temper^  but 
mmple  in  their  whole  living,  beyond  what  the  natives  of  a 
colder  climate  can  imagine.     Yet  Avine  was  their  Symbol  of 
joy  and  festivify.     Jotham,  in  the.  far*back  days  of  th0 
Judges,  had  praised  it  as  *^  dieering  God  and  man,*^  ^  and  » jadgM9.u, 
smong  other  passageis,  a  Psalm  had  sjpoki^i  of  it  as  making 
glad  the  beart,^  though  its  immoderate  use  had  been  con-  »  ?».  104.15. 
demned*^  in  many  Scriptures.     "Wine  is  the  besft  of  all*  prorwi; 
medicines,'"  said  a  Hebrew  proverb :  "  where  wine  is  want-    ^j^f  J- 
ing,  doctors  thrive^"  ^*    *•  May  there  be  always  irine  and  life  ^  **^  **. 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Rabbi^"  wa&  one  of  the  toasti  at  their    ^^^^ 
festivities.^    But,  withal,,  this  referred  xmty  to  its  moderate**  Duki«.i6i. 
use.     Among  thie  parables  in  which  the  peopte  delighted, 
one  ran  thus- — "  When  Noah  planted  his  vineyard,  Satan 
aune  and  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  ?      ^  Planting  ia 
vineyard,' was  tjie  reply.     *  What  is  it  .for?'      *  Its  fruits, 
green  or  dry^  are  sweet  and  pleasant :  we  make  wine  of  it, 
which  ^addena  the  heart '^     *  I  should  like  to  have  a  hand  «  p^ioim. 
in  the  planting,^  said  Satan.     ^  Good^'  replied  Noah.    Satan 
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lifettiiiix.  then  brought  a  lamb^  a  lion,  a  sow,  and  an  ape,  killed 
them  in  ihe  vineyard,  and  let  their  blood  run  into  the  roots 
of  the  vines.  Filom  this  it  comes  £b^t  a  man,  before  he 
ha3  taken  wine,  is  simple  as  a  lamb,  which  knows  nothing, 

^^taiihM.7.  and  is  dumb  beifore  its  shearers  ;•*  when  he  has  drunk 
moderately  he  grows  a  lion,  and  thinks  there  is  not  h^s 
like ;  if  he  drink  tidO'much,  he  turns  a  swine,  and  wallows 
in  the  tiure ;  if  he  drink  still  more,  he  becomes  a  filthy  ape, 
falling  hither  and  thither,  and  knowing  nothing  of  what  he 
does."  :'''■' 

Hie  good  and  the  evil  of  wine  were  thus  familiar^  but  we 
may  be  certain  that  only  its  better  side,  as  enjoyed  among 
a  people  at  once  simple  and  sober,  who  held  excess  in  ab«> 
horrence,  and  in  a  household  where  licence  was  not  to  be 
thought  of — ^was  seen  at  l^e  marriage  in  Cbna,  and  this 
temperate  use  of  it  Jesus  cheerfiilly  sanctioned.  Mary^ 
with  her  gentle  womanly  feeling  for  tbe' shame  of  seeming 
inhospitality  that  threatened  the  host,  indulged  the  hope 
that  H^  whose  mysterious  birth^  honoured  by  a  special 
star,  and  the  songs  6{  angek^  and  whose  dmnged  look  and 
bearing,  since  His'  Jordan  visit,  could  not  Ijiave  escaped  her^ 
would  now  put  iofrth  the  hidden  powers  she. might  well 
believe  Him  to  have,  to  brighten  the.fiuhily  cirde,  in  whose 
life  this  feast  was  so  great  an  event  She  had,  however,  to 
learn,  by  a  gentle  rebuke,  that  His  hufmaa  relation  to  hO: 
was  now  merged  and  lost  in  a  higher.^  Using  an  every^day 
form  of  words,  of  immemorial  age  in  the  nation,  ^  with  a 
look  of  love  and  tendfemess,  He  waived  her.  implied  solids 
tation  aside — "Woman,  what  is  there  to  me  and  thee? 
Mine  hotir  is  not  yet  come*''  There  was.  no .  disrespect  in 
the  word  "  woman,"  for  He.  used  it  afterwards  to  b^,  when 
on  the  cross^  in  His  last  tend^  offices  of  love.  It  was  as  if 
He  had  said,  **  Our  spheres  liei  B^part.  Hitherto  you  have 
known  me  as  your  Son.  Henceforth,  I  am  mu^sh  more.  My 
divine  pbi^ers  are  only  for  divine  ends :  at  the  dall  of  my 
Father  alone,  for  His:  glory  only.  He  fixes  my  hour  for;  all 
the  works  He  wills  me  to  do,  and  in  thift  case  it  has  not  yet 

•  jetaTAM.    c(«ne."^     **  Whatsoever  He   sdth  unto  you,  do  it,"  sadd 
Mary,  on  hearing  His  answer— for  it  had  ao  barsimess  to  hen 
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Tlie  sa{>et^ti<Hi3  dread  (tf  cenemonial  Undeanness,  among 
the  JewSy  matjb.  ample  proYiaioa  neceflMoy  in  evay  house* 
hold,  for  confttant  Washings  of  veoselsy  or  of  the  parson. 
No  one  ate  withoat; washing  thci  hands;  €a6h  guest  had  hia 
feet  washed  on  his  anivjal,  for  sandals  were  le^  outside  and 
wdy  naked  £^t  allowed  to  touch  a  host'tf  floor;  and  th6 
washing  of  "  cups^  and  jugs,  and  bottles,"  aa'  the  Talmud  tells 
US,  ^^  went  cm  the  whole  day."^^  Six  great  jats  of  stone,  »u^afiooiiai^ 
therefore,  for  such  purifications,  stood  ranged  out^de  the 
door,  or  in  the  chamber ;  thei^  narrow  mouths  likely  filled 
with  green:  leaves,  aa  is  still  the  custom,  to  keep  the  water 
cooL  '^  Fill  the  waterpots  ¥dth  water,''  said  Jesus,  adding, 
when  they  had  carefully  filled  them:  to  the  brim,  "  Draw 
oat,  and  take. supplies  to  the  governor  of  the  feast"  But 
the  water  was  now  glowirtg  wine.  His  words  to  His  mother 
and  the  servants  had  been  unnoticed  by  the  company,  and 
the  fresh  supply,  wheft  tasted  first,  as  the  fashion  was,  by 
the  chief  man  of  the  feast,*  on  whom  it  fell  to^  see  to  the 
entertiunment  of  the  guests,  was  found  so  good,  that  he 
goodhumouredly  rallied  the  bridegroom  on  keeping  the  best 
to  the  last' 

The  ^^  glory  "  of  Jesus  had  always  shone^  to  those  who  had 
eyes  to  see  it,  in  the  spdtless  beauty  of  His  life,  but  this  was 
a  revelation  of  it  in  a  new  fotm*  It  was  "the  beginning  "  of 
His  miracles,  wrought,  as  was  fitting^  in  stillbeas  and  privacy, 
without  display,— to  cheer  and  brighten  those  around 
Him.  Hfe  presence  at  such  a  feast  showed  His  sympathy 
with  human  joys,  human  coniiections,  add  hutnan  relation* 
ships.^  He  taught  by  it,  for  the  first  time,  that  commoh  life  «•  g^^„^^^^ 
in  aU  its  phases,  may  be  raised  to  a  religious  dignity,  and  SiiiS-^**'^  * 
that  the  loving  smile  of  God,  like  the  tender  blue  above,  ^S^^^'  * 
looks  down  on  the  whole  round  of  eSdstence.*  He  had  not 
been  invited  as  the  chief  guest^  or  as  in  any  way  dis- 
tinguished, for  He  was  not  yet  The  Teacher,  fenced  through- 
out the  land,  nor  had  His  miracles  begun  to  reveal  His 
higher  claims.  But  He  took  the  place  assigned  Him  as  one 
among^  the  many,  as  naturally  aa  the  lowliest  of  the  company, 
and  remained  imknown  till  His  <£ivine  glory  revealed  Him. 

His  miraculous  power,  indeed,  was  only  one  aq>ect  of  this 
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"  glory.''  In  a  far  higher  «en8e  it  was  "manifested"  m  His  Per- 
son. It  was,  dotibtless,  amaring  to  possess  such  powers,  bnt^ 
that  One  whose  word,  op  mere  will,  coCild  command  the  obedi- 
ence of  nature,  should  mingle  as  a  friend  in  an  humble  mar- 
riage festivity,  a  man  amongst  m^n,  was  still  more  wonderfuL 
Nothing  could  better  illustrate  His  perfect  manhood,  than 
His  identifying  Himself  thus  with  the  humble  incidents  of 
a  private  circle:  He  had  grown  up  under  the  common 
ordinances  of  human  existence,  as  a  child,  a  son,  a  brother, 
a  friend,  and  a  neighbour.  As  a  Jew,  he  had  shared  in  the 
social,  civil,  and  religious  life  of  His  nation.  His  presence 
at  this  marriage,  showed  that  He  continued  the  same 
familiar  relations  to  His  fellow-men,  after  His  consecration 
as  before  it  Neither  His  nationality,  nOP  education,  nor 
mental  characteristics,  nor  natural  temperament^  narrowed 
His  sympathies.  Though  burdened  with  the  high  com- 
mis»on  of  the  Messiah,  He  retained  a  vivid  interest  in  all 
things  human.  With  us,  any  supreme  pre-occupation  leaves 
only  apathy  for  other  things.  But  in  Christy  no  one  faculty 
or  emotion  appeared  in  excess.  His  fulness  of  nature  suited 
itself  to  every  occasion.  Strength  and  grace,  wisdom  and 
love,  courage  and  purity,  which  are  the  one  side  of  our  being, 
were  never  displayed  so  harmoniously,  and  so  perfectly,  as 
in  Him^  but  the  incidents  of  this  marriage  feast  show  that 
the  other  side,  the  feminine  gentleness  and  purity,  which 
are  the  ideal  virtues  of  woman.  Were  no  less  His  character- 
istics.^ They  throw  light  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  ^*  In 
Him  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor 
female."  He  could  subdue  Pilate  by  His  calm  dignity,  but 
He  also  ministered  to  the  happiness  of  a  village  festival 
He  could  withstand  the  struggle  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
in  the  wilderness,  and  through  life,  but  he  wept  over  the 
grave  of  Lazarus.  He  could  let  the  rich  young  ruler  go 
his  way  to  perish,  if  he  would,  but  He  sighed  as  He  healed 
the  man  that  was  dtimb.^  He  pronounced  the  doom  of 
Jerusalem,  with  a  lofty  sternness,  but  He  wept  as  He  thought 
how  it  had  neglected  the  things  of  its  peace.  He  craved 
sympathy,  and  He  showed  it  with  equal  tenderness :  He  was 
calm  amidst  the  wildest  popular  tumult,  but  He  sought  the 
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lonely  moimtaiD  for  midnight  prayer.     He  sten 
Peter  for  hinting  a  temptation^  but  He  blamed  £ 
Gethsemane  on  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.     He  g 
crown  when  on  the  crossy  but  He  was  exceedingl 
unto  death  in  the  garden.     He  nerer  used  His 
powers  to  relieve  Himself,  but  He  provided  for  th 
in  the  wilderness.    His  judges  quailed  before  H 
forgot  His  dying  agonies,  to  commend  His  mothei 
long  care  of  a  friend*    He  rebuked  death,  that  He 
her  son  back  to  the  widow ;  and  He  took  part  in  tl 
of  an  humble  marriage,  that  He  might  elevate  a 
human  joys.     In  the  fullest  sense  He  was  a  man, 
the  sense  ui  which  manly  virtues  are  opposed 
woman,  for  He  showed  no  less  the  gentleness,  ] 
tenderness  of  the  one  sex,  than  the  strength  and 
the  other.     He  was  the  Son  of  Man,  in  the  grs 
being  representative  of  humanity  as  a  whole, 
woman,  alike,  have  in  Him  their  perfect  ideal.^ 
An  Indian  apologue  tells  us  tiiat  a  Brahmin,  o 
disciples  had  been  perplexed  respectmg  miracle 
flower-pot  filled  with  earth  to  be  brought  him, 
put  a  seed  into  it  before  the  doubter,  caused 
up,  blossom,  and  bear  frmt,  while  he  still  stoo 
miracle,"  cried  the  young  man.    "  Son,"  repfied  tl 
'^  what  else  do  you  see  done  here  in  an  hour  1 
does  more  slowly  round  the  year?  **    The  wine 
guests  had  drunk  from  the  bridegroom's  bounty,  i 
from  the  added  gifts  of  friends,  had  been  dov 
from  the  vine  by  mysterious  elaboration,  froiB 
heat,  and  moisture,  and  the  salts  of  the  earth,  nio 
had  more  apparent  aflinity  to  it  thab  the  water ' 
transformed.     The  miracle  in  nature  was  not 
wonderful  than  that  of  the  marriage  feast,  and  sti 
only  by  its  being  familiar.     At  the  threshold 
miracnlous  works  it  is  well  to  realize  a  fact  so 
looked.    A  miracle  is  only  an  exercise,  in  a  i 
the  Almighty  power  we  se€f  daily  producing  ] 
same  results  m  nature.     Infinitely  varied  forces 
around  us  every  moment.     From  the  sun  to  the 
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the  stone  to  tlie  thinking  brain  and  beating  heart,  they  circQ« 
late  sle^lessdy,  through  all  things,  for  even  As  they  act  and 
react  on  each  other,  the  amazing  result  is  produced  which  i^re 
know  as  nature,  but  how  many  mysterious  inter-relations,  of 
which  we  know  nothing,  may  ofler  endlessly  varied  means 
for  producing  specific  ends,  at  the  command  of  God  ?  Nor 
is  there  anything  more  amazing  in  the  works  of  Christ  dian 
in  the  dculy  phenomena  of  nature.  The  vast  unirerse,^ 
embracing  heavens  above  heavens,  stretching  out  into  the 
Infinite— with  constellations  anchored  on  the  vast  ex- 
panse like  tiny  islet  dusters  on  the  boundless  oceui,  is  one 
great  miracle.  It  was  wonderful  t6  create,  but  to  sxiatain 
Creadon  is,  itself,  to  create  anew,  each  moment.  Suns  and 
planets,  living  creatures  in  their  endless  races,  all  that  the 
round  sky  of  each  planet  covers— seas^  air,  sweeping  valleys, 
lofty  mountains,  and  the  million  wonders  of  the  brain  and 
heart,  rand  life,  of  their  innumerable  populations,  have  no 
security,  each  moment,  that  they  shall  commence  another, 
except  in  the  continued  expenditure  of  iresh  creative 
^Ji^rgy.  Miracles  are  only  the  momentary  intercalatioh  of 
unsuspected  laws  which  startle  by  their  novelty,  but  are  no 
more  miraculous  than  the  most  common  incident  of  the 
great  mystery  of  nature. 

The  beginning  of  the  public. career  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  at 
a  time  so  joyful  as  a  household  festival  was  appropriate. 
His  bounteous  gift  fitly  marked  the  opening  of  His  kingly 
work,  like  the  fotmtains  flowing  i*ith  wine  at  the  coronation 
of  earthly  kings.^  Biit  a  king  very  different  from  earthly 
monarchs  was  now  entering  on  His  reign.  No  outward 
preparation  is  made :  He  has  no  worldly  wealth  or  rich  pro- 
vision to  lavish  away.  Yet,  though  He  has  no  wine,  water 
itself,  at  His  word,  becomes  wine,  rich  as  the  finest  vintage. 
Till  His  hour  has  come,  He  remains  passive  and  self-restrained, 
awaiting  the  moment  divinely  appointed  for  His  glory 
shining  out  among  men.  Once  come,  the.  slumbering  power, 
till  now  unrevealed,  breaks  forth,  never  to  cease  its  gracious 
work  of  blessing  and  healing,  till  the  kingdom  He  cume  to 
found  is  triumphant  in  His  deatJi. 

The  age  of  Jesus  at  His  entrance  on  His  public  work  has 
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been  very  variously  estimated.     Ewald  supposes  that  He  chap^ 
was  about  thirty-four,  fixing  his  birth  three  years  before  the 
death  of  Herod.^    Wieseler,  on  the  contrary,  supposes  Him  *  gj^S 
to  have  been  in  His  thirty-first  year,  setting  His  birth  a  few    ^  ^ 
months  before  Herod's  death.*^     Bunsen,*^  Anger,  Winer,  "*  SS!**' 
Schiirer,  and  Renan  agree  with  this :  Lichtenstein  makes  *'  m**' 
Him  thirty-two.*®    Hausrath  and  Keim,  on  the  other  hand,  •  ^^ 
think  that  He  began  His  ministry  in  the  year  a,d.  34,  but    ^^^ 
they  do  not  give  any  supposed  date  for  His  birth,  though  if 
that  of  Ewald  be  taken  as  a  medium.  He  must  now  have 
been  forty  years  old,  while,  if  Wieseler  s  date  be  preferred, 
He  would  only  have  been  thirty-seven.^    The  statement  of 
the  Gospel,*®  that  He  was  "  about  thirty  years  of  age  when  •  !«*•' 
He  began"  His  public  work,  is  so  indefinite  as  to  allow  free 
conjecture.     In  any  case.  He  must  have  been  thirty-one  at 
His  baptism,  from  His  having  been  bom   beforq  Herod's 
death.     It  was  even  supposed  by  IrenaBus,^ from  the  saying •  ca-»« 
of  the  Jews,^^ — "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,"  and  from  "  Johnc 
His  allusion  to  the  forty-six  years  during  which  the  Temple 
had  been  building,  that  He  was  between  forty  and  fifty  at 
His  death.     Amidst  such  difierence,  exactness  is  impossible, 
and  it  seems  safest  to  keep  to  the  generality  of  St.  Luke,  by 
thinking  of  Jesus  as  aboiU  thirty-i— though  not  yoimger — at 
His  baptism. 

The  staly  at  Cana  seems  to  have  been  short.  It  may  have 
been  only  a  family  visit,  or  it  may  have  been,  that,  from 
some  cause,  Mary  had  gone  for  a  time  to  live  there ;  but,  in 
either  case,  Jesus  very  soon  removed  from  a  locality  so  little 
suited  to  His  work,  from  its  isolation,  and  remoteness  from 
the  centres  of  life  and  population.  He  had  resolved  to 
make  Galilee,  in  which  He  was  at  home,  the  chief  scene  of 
His  labours.  He  was,  moreover,  safer  there  than  either 
in  Judea  or  Perea,  for  the  hierarchy  could  reach  Him  more 
easily  in  the  one,  and  the  tyranny  of  Antipas  was  less  re- 
strained in  the  wild  territoiy  of  the  other.  The  kingdom 
He  came  to  set  up  must  grow  silently,  and  by  slow,  peaceful 
degrees,  like  the  mustard  seed,  to  which  He  compared  it, 
and  it  could  not  do  so  in  any  part  so  well  as  in  Galilee. 
Far  away  from  turbulent  Judea,  He  escaped  the  excitementp^ 
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e  or  less  political,  the  insurrections,  and  wild  dreams  of 
onal  supremacy,  ever  fermenting  at  Jerusalem,  and 
ided  exciting  suspicion,  or  having  His  spiritual  aims 
rerted  by  the  revolutionary  violence  of  the  masses.** 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  like  the  Messianic  domi- 
i  fondly  expected  by  the  nation,  but  the  far  mightier 
n  of  "The  Truth." 

ralilee  was,  however,  in  some  respects,  an  unfavourable 
:re.  The  morose  and  self-sufficient  Jerusalemites  ridi- 
jd  its  population,  and  affected  to  think  that  no  prophet 
risen  in  it,  though  Elijah,  Elisha,  Hosea,  and  Nahum, — 
first,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets, — ^had  been  Galilaeans.*' 
1  wits  of  the  capital,  moreover,  ridiculed  them  for  their 
;ch,  for  they  substituted   one  letter  for  another,  and 

a  broad  pronunciation.  Their  culture,  and  even  their 
Jicity  ^  were  contemned,  though  so  many  prophets  had 
n  amongst  them,  though  they  could   boast  of  Barak, 

conqueror  of  the  Canaanites,  and  of  many  famous 
)bis,  and  though  the  high-minded  Judas,  the  Zealot,  had 
i  honour  on  them,  in  Christ's  own  day,  as  the  great 
stle  Paul,  sprung  from  a  Gischala  family,  was  to  do  here- 
ir.^  But  hatred,  or  jealousy,  like  love,  is  blind, 
t  is  hard  to  know  how  early  the  Rabbinical  fancy  of  two 
jsiahs  arose,  but,  if  it  had  already  taken  any  shape  in 
ist's  lifetime,  it  must  rather  have  hindered  than  helped 

great  work.  The  Messiah  of  the  House  of  Joseph  was 
appear  in  Galilee,  and,  after  gathering  round  him  the 
g-lost  ten  tribes,  was  to  march,  at  their  head,  to  Jeru- 
im,  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Messiah  of  the  House 
3avid,  and,  having  united  the  whole  kingdom  once  more, 
J  to  die  by  the  hands  of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  northern 
then,  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  Jeroboam,  and  of 
nation  at  large.*  But  these  fancies  took  a  definite  form 
y  in  a  later  age,  and  we  find  no  trace  of  them  in  the 
5V  Testament.  Who  can  tell,  however,  how  old  their 
ms  may  have  been?  They  show,  at  least,  what  the 
)lication  of  passages  from  the  prophets  to  Christ's  first 
)earing  in  Galilee^®  also  implies,  that  the  Galilaeans 
rished  the  great  promise  of  the  Messiah.     Frank,  high- 
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spirited,  and  comparatively  unprejudiced,  they  were  more  chart 
ready  than  other  Jews  to  listen  to  a  new  teacher,  and  the 
thousands  who  had  rekindled  their  zeal  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  under  the  preaching  of  John,  had  already  on  their 
return,  spread  around  them  the  excited  expectation  of  an 
immediate  advent  of  the  Messiah,  which  the  Baptist  had 
announced.  But  though  the  soil  was  thus  specially  favour- 
able for  His  earlier  work,  the  fame  of  Jesus  was  hereafter 
to  ^read,  in  spite  of  all  local  prejudices,  till,  at  last.  He 
should  hear  Himself  proclaimed  by  the  multitude,  even  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  as  Jesus,  the  prophet  of  Nazai^th 
of  Galilee.^^  «  Kfttt «.  n. 

Nazareth,  itself,  like  Cana,  lay  too  far  from  the  centres  of 
population  for  Christ's  great  work,  and  there  was,  besides, 
the  inevitable  drawback  of  its  having  known  Him  during 
the  long  years  of  His  humble  privacy.  He,  doubtless,  felt, 
from  the  first,  what  He  afterwards  expressed  with  so  much 
feeling,  that  "  a  prophet  is  not  without  honour,  save  in  his 
own  country,  and  in  his  own  house.  "*^  His  fellow  towns- « iiiiiif.«7. 
men,  and  even  His  own  fiunily,  could  not  realize  that  one 
whose  lowly  position  and  unmarked  career,  they  had  had 
before  them  through  life,  could  be  so  much  above  them. 
It  was,  in  infinitely  greater  degree,  the  same  pettiness,  and 
inability  to  estimate  the  familiar  justly,  that,  in  our  own 
age,  made  John  Wilson  write,^  that  as  "  the  northern »  Tntemn 
Highlanders  do  not  admire  *Waverley,'  so,  I  presume,  the  twi.  *  ^ 
south  Highlanders  despise  'Guy  Mannering.'  The  West- 
moreland  peasants  think  Wordsworth  a  fool.  In  Borrow- 
dale,  Southey  is  not  known  to  exist  I  met  ten  men  in 
Hawick  who  do  not  think  Hogg  a  poet,  and  the  whole  city 
of  Glasgow  think  me  a  madman."  With  such  counteracting 
prejudices,  Nazareth  was  altogether  unsuited  for  the  longer 
residence  of  Jesus,  and  hence  He  seems  never  to  have  re- 
turned to  it,  after  His  baptism,  except  for  a  passing  visit 

He  chose  for  His  future  home  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  at  tliat  time  the  most  populous,  as  they  are  still  the 
most  delightful,  part  of  Palestine.    Henceforth,  the  ''jewel" 
of  its  banks — Capernaum — ^became  "His  own  city,"^  and  for  •  M»tt».i;  i$. 
a  time,  at  least,  His  mother  and  His  "brethren  "  seem  also    J/iJ^"^ 
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oEA^xxix.  to  have  made  it  their  home,^  though  a  little  later,  we  find 

•  John  3.  u.    Jesus  living  permanently  as  a  guest  in  the  house  of  Peter, 

«  Mkrki.».    as  if  they  had  once  more  left  it,  and  returned  to  Nazareth.** 

From  this  centre  His  future  work  was  carried  on.     From  it 

He  set  out  on  His  missionary  journeys,  and  He  returned  to 

it  from  them  to  find  a  welcome  and  a  home. 

Capernaum  lay  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
at  the  spot,  a  little  way  fi'om  the  head  of  the  Lake,-  where 
the  shore  recedes  in  a  more  westerly  arc,  forming  a  small 
cape,  firom  which  the  view  embraces  the  whole  coast,  in  every 
direction.  It  could  never  have  been  very  large,  for  Josephus 
«  7ii»,7a.  only  once  mentions  it,^  as  a  village  to  which  he  was  carried 
by  his  soldiers,  when  hurt  by  a  fall  frbm  his  horse,  which 
had  stuck  in  the  marsh  at  the  head  of  the  Lake.  The  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  Capernaum,*  was  the 
boundary  town  between  the  territory  of  Philip  and  Antipas, 
«  M»k».i4.  and,  as  such,  had  a  custom-house^  and  a  garrison.^  One  of 
Matt  9^9*  the  officers  stationed  for  a  time  in  it,  a  foreigner,  and,  doubt- 
less, a  proselyte,  had,  in  Christ's  day,  built  a  fine  sjmagogue, 
as  a  mark,  at  once  of  his  friendly  feeling  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  of  homage  to  Jehovah.  The  whitewashed 
houses  were  built  of  black  basalt  or  lava,  which  still  lies 
in  boulders,  here  and  there,  over  the  neighbourhood,  and 
gives  the  ground  a  dark  appearance  when  the '  tall  spring 
grass  has  withered  and  left  it  bare.  The  synagogue,  how- 
ever, was  of  white  limestone.  Great  blocks  of  chiselled 
stone,  finely  carved,  once  its  fneze,  architrave,  and  cornices, 
still  lie  among  the  waving  thistles,  where  the  town  once 
stood.  The  walls  are  now  nearly  level  with  the  surface, 
most  of  the  pillars  and  stones  having  been  carried  off  to 
build  into  house  walls,  or  bum  for  lime,  though  some  of  its 
once  double  row  of  columns,  hewn  in  one  block,  and  of 
their  Corinthian  capitals,  and  massy  pedestals,  still  speak  of 
its  former  splendour.  Round  the  synagogue,  and  stretching 
up  the  gentle  slope  behind,  stretched  the  streets  and  squares, 
covering  an  area  of  half-a-mile  in  length,  and  a  quarter  in 
breadth,  the  main  street  running  north,  to  the  neighbouring 
Chorazin. 
At  the  north  end  of  the.  town,  two  tombs  yet  remain; 
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^-3^p^-  to  the  neck  in  water  or  mud,  and  return  at  night  to  their 
masters,  the  Arabs  of  the  Jordan  yalley.  Jesus  must  often 
have  seen  these  herds  luxuriating  idly  in  this  swampy 
paradise,  for  they  are  not  used  for  labour  in  the  district  roimd 
the  Lake,  though  they  are  sometimes  set  to  drag  the 
vent,  Art  plough  in  thc  parts  near  the  Waters  of  Merom.^^  The 
22"5^!i  Lake  itself,  stretched  out,  north  and  south,  like  a  pear  in 
shape,  the  broad  end  towards  the  north  ;  or  like  a  lyre,  from 
which,  indeed,  it  got  its  ancient  name  of  Chinneroth."*  Its 
greatest  width,  from  the  ancient  Magdala  on  the  west  side, 
to  Grergesa  on  the  east,  is  six  and  three-quarter  miles,  and 
its  extreme  length,  a  little  over  twelve.  There  are  no  pine- 
clad  mountains,  no  bold  headlands,  no  lofty  precipices;  the 
hills, — except  at  Khan  Minyeh,  the  ancient  Tarichsea,  a  little 
below  Capernaum,  where  there  is  a  small  cliff, — ^rise  gradually, 
in  a  dull  uniform  brown,  from  the  Lake,  or  from  a  fringe  of 
plain ;  on  the  south  and  east,  to  about  1,000  feet,  on  the 
north-west  to  about  600.  No  prominent  peak  breaks  the 
outline,  but  the  ever-changing  lights,  and  the  rich  tints  of 
sunrise  and  sunset,  prevent  monotony.  From  the  south  of 
the  Lake,  the  top  of  Hermon,  often  white  with  snow,  stands 
out  sharp  and  clear,  in  the  bright  sky,  as  if  close  at  hand, 
and,  towards  the  north,  the  twin  peaks  of  Hattin  crown  a 
wild  gorge,  a  little  way  below  Capernaum.  On  the  eastern 
side  the  hills  rise  in  a  barren  wall,  seamed  with  a  few  deep 
ravines,  black  basalt  predominating,  though  varied  here  and 
there  by  the  lighter  grey  limestone.  No  trees,  no  village, 
no  spots  of  cultivated  land,  break  the  desolation  which 
spreads  like  a  living  death  over  the  landscape,  except  along 
the  narrow  stripe  of  green,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  that  fringes  the  Lake.  It  was  among  these  waste 
and  lonely  hUls  that  Jesus  often  retired  to  escape  the  crowds 
which  often  oppressed  Him.  The  hills  on  the  western  side 
slope  more  gently,  and  rise  and  fall  in  rounded  tops,  such  as 
mark  the  softer  limestone.  The  line  of  the  shore,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  lake,  is  broken  into  a  series  of  little  bays 
of  exquisite  beauty. 

The  Rabbis  were  wont  to  say  that  God  had  made  seven 
seas  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  had  chosen  only  one  for 
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Himself— the  sea  of  Galilee.^    Josephus  rightly  called  the  ohap^ix. 

land  on  its  borders,  "  the  crown  *'  of  Palestine-     The  plainof "  H^tstU 

Gennesareth  begins  at  Khan  Minyeh,  about  two  miles  below    i**?'* 

Capernaum,  filling  in  the  bow-like  recess,  which  the  hills 

make  from  that  point  to  Magdala.     It  is  as  romantic  as 

beautiful,   for  the  ravine  at  its  southern  end  leads,  at  a 

short  distance,  to  the  towering  limestone  diflfe  of  Arbela,  on 

whose  heights  numerous  eagles  now  build,  among  the  airy 

caverns,  once  the  fortress  alternately  of  robbers  and  patriots, 

to  whom  the  valley  oflFered  a  way  to  the  Lake.     Gennesareth 

was  the  richest  spot  in  Palestine ;  five  streamlets  from  the 

neighbouring  hills   quickening  its  rich  dark  volcanic  soil 

into  amazing  fertility.     It  measures  only  about  two  and  a 

half  miles  from  north  to  south,  by  about  a  mile  in  depth,^  "SS^^*** 

but,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  it  must  have  been  enchantingly    J^*^"* 

beautiful.     **Its  soil,"  says  Josephus,  "is  so  fruitful  that    ^oPehot 

all  kinds  of  trees  grow  m  it     Walnuts  flourish  in  great    ««»3^ 

plenty ;  there  are  palm-trees  also,  which  require  heat,  and 

figs  and  olives,  which  require  a  more  temperate  air.     Nature 

seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  done  violence  to  herself,  to 

cause  the  plants  of  different  lands  to  grow  together.    Grapes 

and  figs  ripen  for  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  other  fruits 

fill  up  the  other  months."^*  '*  MLjad-ui 

No  wonder  the  fruits  of  Gennesareth  put  to  shame  all 
else  in  the  markets  of  Jerusalem.  Its  soil  is  still  fertile 
in  the  extreme,  and  it  lies  between  five  and  six  hundred 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  which  makes  it  very  warnu 
Wheat,  barley,  millet,  rice,  melons,  graples,  the  common 
vegetables,  tobacco,  and  indigo  flourish,  and  date-palms,  figs, 
citrons,  and  oranges  are  not  wanting.  Gennesareth  melons 
are  exported  to  Damascus  and  Acre,  and  are  greatiy  prized. 
The  oleanders,  and  wild  figs,  pakns,  &c.,  rise,  here  and  there, 
in  rank  luxuriance,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
ibrm^  times,  when  the  whole  soil  was  carefully  tilled,  few 
semi-tropical  plants  would  have  fsdled  to  grow.  The  climate 
of  the  lake  shore,  generally,  is  so  mild  even  in  winter,  that 
snow  seldom  falls.  In  summer,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
oppressively  hot,  for,  except  at  the  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
which  enjoys  cool  breezes  from  Lebanon,  the  hills  shut  out 
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the  masons  and  sculptors,  and  along  the  eastern  shore 
Gergesa,  Gamala,  Hippos,  and  other  swarming  hives  of : 
The  landscape  is  now  very  different  The  thickly  pec 
shore  is  almost  deserted.  Tiberias,  then  so  magnificent 
shrrnik  into  a  small  and  decaying  town,  like  every  place  u 
Turkish  rule ;  the  white  towns  and  villages,  once  refl( 
in  the  waters,  have  disappeared ;  the  fleets  of  fishing  boat 
now  replaced  by  one  solitary  crazy  boat ;  ®  the  richly  wo 
hills  are  bare ;  the  paradise-Uke  plains  are  overgrown 
thorns  and  thistles.  The  shore,  varied  by  stretches  of  { 
intervals  of  white  tiny  sheUs,  shingle  with  larger  shells, 
and  there,  and  great  beds  of  black  basalt,  which  shon" 
volcanic  nature  of  the  district,  as  do,  also,  the  warm  1 
at  Tiberias,  is  silent.  Next  the  water,  reeds  and  rushes  j 
in  long  reaches,  in  the  flatter  swampy  parts — a  favourite  h 
of  the  pelican,  and  many  other  birds,  but,  above  all,  o 
turtle-dove — ^the  bird  dearest  from  of  old  to  the  Jew. 
whole  must  have  been  beautiful,  however,  in  former  daj 
make  the  Emperor  Titus  compare  it  with  the  Lake  of  1 
chatel,  in  Switzerland,^*  though,  nowadays,  the  compa 
seems  fanciful.^ 

It  was  in  Capernaum  that  Jesus  chose  His  home,  ii 
midst  of  this  life  and  beauty,  beside  the  gleaming  I 
embosomed  deep  on  this,  its  western  shore,  in  soft 
raced  hills,  laughing  with  fi-uitfulness ;  the  higher  hi] 
Upper  Galilee  rising  beyond,  and  the  majestic  Hei 
closing  the  glorious  landscape.  The  view  over  the  w 
showed  the  steep  slopes, — ^now  yellow  limestone,  now  1 
basalt, — which  led  up  to  the  Gaulonitis  country.  Caperc 
was  the  town  of  His  three  chief  apostles,  Peter,  John, 
James,  and  also  of  Andrew*  Here  He  healed  the  c< 
rion's  slave,^  and  raised  the  daughter  of  Jairus ;  *^  c 
Matthew  from  the  booth  where  he  took  the  customs  c 
and  healed  the  mother?in-law  of  Peter;  From  a  boat 
the  shore,  close  by.  He  preached  to  the  crowds,®^  and  it 
in  the  waters  off  the  town  that  He  vouchsafed  to  Peter 
his  brother  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.^ 

The  whole  neighbourhood,  indeed,  is  sacred  to  the  mer 
of  Jesus.    The  Lake  of  Galilee  had  been  chosen  by  Go( 
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Himself  and  honoured  above  all  seas  of  the  earth,  in  a  sense 
which  the  Rabbis  little  dreamed  The  men,  the  fidds,  the 
yaUeys  round  it,  are  immortalized  by  their  association  with 
the  Saviour.  There  were  the  vineyards,  on  the  hill  slopes, 
round  which  their  lord  planted  a  hedge,  and  in  which  he 
•«  Matt. f Lit.  built  a  watch-tower,  and  dug  a  wine-press.®*  There  were 
the  sunny  hills,  on  which  the  old  wine  had  growxi,  and  the 
new  was  growing,  for  which  the  householder  would  take 

•  Luke  a.  17.    care  to  provide  the  new  leather  bottles.^    The- plain    of 

Gennesareth  was  the  enamelled  meadow,  on  which,  in  spring, 

ten  thousand  lilies  were  robed  in  more  than  the  glory  of 

••  Lakeit.27.s8.  Solomou,®^  aud  where,  in  winter,  the  grass  was  cast  into  the 

oven.    It  was  on  such  pastures  as  those  around,  that  the 

shepherd  left  the  ninety-and-nine  sheep,  to   seek,  in  the 

mountains,  the  one  that  was  lost,  and  bring  it  back,  when 

«  Lnkei«.4.    fouud,  ou  his  shouldcrs,  rejoicing.®^     The  ravens,  that  have 

••Lakei2.»t    neither  storehouse  nor  bam,^  daily  sailed  over  from  the 

cliffs  of  Arbela,  to  seek  their  food  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake, 

and  from  the  same  cliffs,  from  time  to  time,  flew  forth  the 

hawks,  to  make  the  terrified  hen  gather  her  chickens  under 

•  Matt. ».  17.    her  wings.^    The  orchards  were  there  in  which  the  fig-tree 

grew,  on  which  the  dresser  of  the  vineyard,  in  three  years, 

••  huk^iM.is  found  no  fruit,^  and  in  which  the  grain  of  mustard  seed 
grew  into  so  great  a  tree  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  lodged  in 

M  Lukou.it.  its  branches.^^  '  Across  the  Lake,  rose  the  hills  of  Gaulonitis, 
which  the  idly  busy  Rabbis  watched  for  signs  of  the  weather. 
A  murky  red,  seen  above  them  in  the  morning,  was  a  text 
for  these  sky-prophets  to  predict  "  foul  weather  to-day,  for 

w  Matties,  the  sky  is  red  and  lowering,"^  and  it  was  when  the  sun 
sank,  red  and  glowing,  behind  the  hills  in  the  west^  that  the 
solemn  gossips,  returning  from  their  many  prayers  in  the 
synagogue,  made  sure  that  it  would  be  "fair  weather  to- 

••  Matt.  16.1.  morrow."*^  It  was  when  the  sea*cloud  was  seen  driving 
over  the  hill-tops  from  Ptolemius  and  Carmel  that  neigh* 

H  Lake  IS.  #4.  bours  wamcd  each  other  that  a  shower  was  coming,^  and 
the  clouds  sailing  north,  towards  Safed  and  Hermon,  were  the 

MLak*u.fs.  accepted  earnest  of  coming  heat.^*  The  daily  business  of 
Cap^naum,  itself,  supplied  many  of  tlie  illustrations  so  fre* 
quently  introduced  into  the  discourses  of  Jesus.     He  might 
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see  in  the  bazaar  of  the  town,  or  on  the  street,  the  rich  qhap.  xxix, 
travelling    merchant,    who   exchanged    a  heavy  load   of 
Babylonian  carpets  for  the  one  lustrous  pearl  ^  that  had,  ••  Matt  15.  i^ 
perhaps,  found  its  way  to  the  Lake  from  distant  Ceylon. 
Fishermen,  and  publicans,  and  dressers  of  vineyards  passed 
and  re-passed  each  moment.     Over  in  Julias,  the  favourite 
town  of  the  tetrarch  Philip ;  below,  in  Tiberias,  at  the  court 
of  Antipas,  lived  the  magnates,  who  delighted  to  be  called 
"gracious  lords,"   and  walked  in  silk  robes.^    The  young  «  Lake 23. 25. 
Salome  lived  in  the  one  town ;  her  mother,  Herodias,  in  the 
other ;  and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  courts  could  not 
have  escaped  the  all-observing  eye  of  Jesus,  as  He  moved 
about  in  Capernaum.^*  ••  s^esTrry 

It  was  this  town,  on  the  border  between  the  districts  of    Sago'^^ua  .»• 

'  ruth,  LSU,  846 

Philip  and  Antipas,  on  the  great  highway  cf  conmierce 
and  travel,  by  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  in  the  midst  of  thickly 
sown  towns  and  villages,  that  Jesus  selected  as  His  future 
home.     He  seems,  at  first,  to  have  lived  with  His  mother 
and  His  brethren,  and  the  few  disciples  He  had  already 
gathered,  but  His  stay,   at  this  time,  was  short,**  for  He  ••  joim  r  1% 
presently  set  out  on  flis  first  Passover  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem.^^    On  His  return,  He  appears  to  have  made  His'oojohna.is. 
abode,  as  often  as  He  was  in  the  town,  in  the  house  of 
Peter,^*^^  who  lived  with  his  brother  Andrew  and  his  mother-  "'^ark^^  ^: 
in-law.     It  had  a  courtyard  before  it,^^  and  was  on  the  >«  Mark  2. 4; 
shore  of  the  Lake,^^  but  it  was,  at  bc«t,  only  the  home  of  ^•'^^k  2 13= 
a  ipugh-handed  fisherman's  household. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

VISIT  TO  JERUSALEM. 

cHAP^^xx.  npHE  choice  of  Capernaum  by  Jesus  as  His  future  centre  wad 
JL     significant.    John  had  chosen  the  "terrible  wilderness," 


1  Daat.8.U, 


•  L!ghtfoot»L 


•  llBtt.t.M. 


«  llark  11  26. 


with  its  "  vipers  and  scorpions,  and  drought."^  Jesus  selected 
the  district  spoken  of  as  "the  garden  of  God,*'  and  "  Para- 
dise."^ John  had  lived  amidst  the  silence  of  desolation : 
Jesus  came  to  a  centre  of  business  and  travel,  to  live  amidst 
men.  John  kept  equally  aloof  from  priest,  prince,  or  governor, 
from  Rome  and  from  Jerusalem ;  Jesus  settled  in  a  garrison 
town,  noted  for  business,  and  near  Tiberiaa,  with  its  Idumean 
prince,  the  ftiture  murderer  of  the  Baptist,  and  its  gay 
courtiers.  The  contrast  marked  the  vital  difference  between 
His  work  and  that  of  His  herald.  He  was  to  wear  no  prophet's 
mantle  like  John,  but  the  simple  dress  of  other  men  :*  to  lay 
no  stress  on  fasts,  to  enforce  no  isolation  from  any  class,  for 
He  came  to  all  men  irrespective  of  class  or  nation. 

Jesus  had  come,  in  fact,  to  preach  a  Gospel  of  which  the 
glorious  panorama  around  Him  was  the  fit  emblem.  The 
"  old  wine"  of  Judaism,  which  had  in  a  measure  characterized 
the  spirit  of  John,  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  "  new  wine  of 
the  kingdom  of  God."*  John  had  sought  to  establish  that 
kingdom  anew  on  a  Jewish  foundation,  by  trying  to  blend 
together  the  spiritual  and  the  external  While  breaking 
away  in  some  respects  from  the  old  theocracy,  he  had 
sought  to  build  up  a  new  outward  constitution  for  Israel 
alone,  and  had  imposed  it,  with  its  burden  of  fastings,  wash- 
ings, and  endless  legal  requirements,  in  part,  on  the  nation 
at  large,  and  in  all  its  severity,  on  himself  and  his  disciples. 
He  had  proposed  to  heal  the  wounds  of  mankind  by  an 
unnatural  withdrawal  from  the  world,  and  by  the  austerities 
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of  ascetic  observance.  For  this  religion  of  endless,  hopeless,  qhap.x 
struggle  after  legal  purity,  which  carried  with  it  no  balm 
for  the  heart,  and  enforced  morbid  bolation,  Jesus,  by  His 
settling  in  Capernaum,  substituted  that  of  peace  and  joy, 
and  of  a  healthy  intercourse  with  mankind,  and  citizenship 
in  the  great  world.  The  religion  of  John  was  national, 
local,  and  unsatisfying,  and  marked  by  the  spirit  of  caste: 
that  of  Jesus  offered  the  splendid  contrast  of  a  £dth  which 
rose  high  over  all  that  had  hitherto  been  known.  Suited 
alike  for  the  peasant  and  the  prince,  it  cared  nothing  for 
outward  position,  or  the  changes  of  states  or  nationality, 
but  sought  only  to  meet  the  wants  and  longings  of  man,  in 
the  inner  infinite  world  of  the  heart  and  spirit,  which  no 
Herod  could  reach.  Recognizing  all  good,  wherever  found,  it 
gladly  drew  to  itself  all  that  was  true  and  pure,  and  rejoiced 
to  ally  itself  with  the  gifts  which  dignify  human  nature. 
The  firiend  of  man,  it  saw  in  every  soul  a  pearl,  hidden  or 
visible,  and  ennobled  every  honourable  human  calling  by 
enlisting  it  in  the  service  of  God.  It  lifted  men  above  care 
for  the  world  or  inclination  to  seek  it,  because  it  was  not  a 
religion  of  outward  forms,  of  harsh  legfdities,  or  unnatural 
self-infliction  and  isolation,  but  the  religion  of  peace  and  joy 
in  reconciliation  with  God,  and  the  calm  of  jarring  nature 
within — ^a  religion  which  gave  calmness  amidst  all  want,  and 
reflected  the  untroubled  image  of  heaven  in  the  soul,  amidst 
suffering  and  trial — a  religion  which  laid  the  agitations  and 
cares  of  the  bosom  to  rest,  by  the  pledge  of  divine  love  and 
pity.  The  sweet  fancy  of  the  Portuguese  mariner,  who, 
after  rounding  Cape  Horn,  amidst  storm  and  terrors,  found 
that  the  ocean  on  which  he  had  entered,  lay,  as  if  hushed 
asleep  before  him,  and  ascribed  its  calm  to  the  glittering 
form  of  the  southern  cross  shining  down  on  it,  was  to  be 
turned  into  fact,  in  the  stillness  of  the  hitherto  troubled  soul 
under  the  light  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

The  stay  of  Jesus  in  Capernaum  at  this  time  was  very 
short.^    He  had  resolved  to  attend  the  Passover,^  and  only  *  johnsi 
waited  till  it  was  time  to  do  so.*    No  details  have  been  left '  ^''^°^- ' 
us  of  this  earliest  ministry,  but  it  could  hardly  have  been 
encouraging,  for  even  at  a  later  date  its  recollections  waked 
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cHAP.MOL  painful  thoughts/  The  determination  to  carry  His  message 
'SSiiSiiiheyond  the  narrow  and  ungracious  circle  of  Capernaum^ 
and  the  towns  around,  to  a  wider  sphere,  would  be  only 
strengthened  by  this  result  Jerusalem,  with  its  schools 
and  Temple,  was  the  place  fitted  beyond  all  others  for  His 
working  with  effect  He  did  not  wish  to  be  openly  recog- 
nized as  the  Messiah  as  yet,  but  it  was  imperative  now,  at 
the  opening  of  His  ministry,  that  he  should  visit  the  great 
centre  and  heart  of  the  nation,  and  unostehtatiously  open 
His  great  commission.  The  whole  country  looked  to  Jeru- 
salem as  its  religious  capital,  and  an  impression  made  there 
would  react  everywhere. 

The  month  of  April,  on  the  eve  of  the  15th  of  which 

the  Passover  was  eaten,  was  the  bright  spring  month  of  the 

year.      The  plains  were  covered  with  rich   green,  for  it 

»  The oM nam©  was  thc  ^* earing  month,"®  and  the  grey  hills  lit  up  with  red 

of  the  month  ?  iiii  i  -ii 

xvii3Abib-*n  anemones,   rock  roses,  red  and  yellow, — ^the  convolvulus, 

ear  of  com.  '  ^  j  i  i 

marigold,  wild  geranium,  red  tulip,  and  a  hundred  other 
>  itsiftteriuune  glorics,  for  it  was  the  '^ month  of  flowers."  •  The  cuckoo, 
themonihof  unsccn,  83  hcrc,  was  heard  around:  our  thrush  and  sweet- 
voiced  blackbird  flew  off  at  the  approach  of  a  passer  by : 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  was  heard  in  the  land :  the  song  of 
the  lark  flooded  a  thousand  acres  of  upper  air,  and  the 
pastures  were  alive  with  flocks  and  herds.  The  roads  to 
Jerusalem  were  already  crowded  when  the  month  began. 
»•  Dent  1114.  Flocks  of  shccp,  goats,  and  cattle  fi*om  Bashan,^^  daily 
passed  over  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  towards  the  Holy  City, 
and  shepherds  with  their  flocks,  from  "  the  pastures  of  the 
wilderness,"  between  Bethany,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  or  from  the  south  country  stretching 
away  from  Bethlehem,  were  in  great  excitement  to  bring 
their  charge  safely  to  the  Temple  market,  for  one  hundred 
thousand  lambs,  alone,  were  needed,  besides  thousands  of 
sheep  and  oxen.  The  roads  and  bridges  on  the  main 
lines  of  travel  through  the  whole  country  had  been  re- 
paired ;  all  tombs  whitewashed,  to  guard  those  coming  to 
the  feast  from  defilement,  by  unconscious  approach  to  them : 
the  fields  examined,  to  weed  out  whatever  illegal  mixtures 
of  plants  defiled  the  land:    and  the   springs   and  wdls 
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deansed  for  the  wants  of  the  pilgrims^  no  less  than  to  secure  chapjcxx. 
their  l^al  purity.^^  u  stah.,  hi 

Jerusalem  was  in  its  glory.  The  whole  population  was  SST*  ^ 
astir  from  the  earliest  morning,  to  enjoy  the  cool  of  the  day 
and  the  excitements  of  the  season.  The  hills  of  Moab  were 
hardly  purple  with  the  dawn  before  the  Temple  courts  were 
crowded,  and  by  the  time  the  sun  rose  from  behind  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  leaving  the  morning  clouds  to  float  off  and 
lose  themselves  in  the  deep  valley  o£  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
business  of  the  day  had  fully  begun.  The  golden  roofe  and 
marble  walls  of  the  Temple  reflected  a  dazzling  brightness ; 
the  King's  Pool,  beyond  the  TyropcBon,  seemed  molten 
silver,  and  the  palms,  cypresses,  olives,  and  figs,  of  the 
palace  gardens,  and  among  the  mansions  of  the  rich,  on 
Zion  and  round  the  city,  bent  in  the  soft  air.  The  con- 
course at  the  hour  of  morning  prayer  was  immense,  but  it 
grew  even  greater  as  the  day  advanced.  The  streets  were 
blocked  by  the  crowds  from  all  parts,  who  had  to  make  their 
way  to  the  Temple,  past  flocks  of  sheep,  and  droves  of  cattle, 
pressing  on  in  the  sunken  middle  part  of  each  street  reserved 
for  them,  to  prevent  contact  and  defilement  Sellers  of  all 
possible  wares  beset  the  pilgrims,  for  the  great  feasts  were, 
as  has  been  smd,  the  harvest  time  of  all  trades  at  Jerusalem, 
just  as,  at  Mecca,  even  at  this  day,  the  time  of  the  great 
concourse  of  worshippers  at  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  is 
that  of  the  busiest  trade  among  the  merchant  pilgrims, 
who  form  the  caravans  from  all  parts  of  the  Mohanmiedan 

WOrld.^  n  BuTCklmrdt'8 

Inside  the  Temple  space,  the  noise  and  pressure  were,  if    Arabia.  " 
possible,  worse.     Directions  were  posted  up  to  keep  the    ^^^^g^JJUj^^' 
right  or  the  left,  as  in  the  densest  thoroughfares  of  Lon-    Sr**'^ 
don.^^    The  outer  court,  which  others   than  Jews  might  i»  Middotn,  ©. 

'  ^  2. 2,  qaot«<)  by 

enter,  and  which  was,  therefore,  known  as  the  Court  of  the  sepp,m.87. 
Heatlien,  was  in  part,  covered  with  pens  for  sheep,  goats, 
and  cattle,  for  the  feast  and  the  thank-offerings.  Sellers 
shouted  the  merits  of  their  beasts,  sheep  bleated,  and  oxen 
lowed.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  great  yearly  fidr  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  crowds  added  to  the  din  and  tumult,  till  the  ser^ 
vices  in  the  neighbouring    courts  were  sadly   disturbed. 
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Sellers  of  doves,  for  poor  women  coming  for  purificatioii, 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,^*  and  for  others,  had  a  space 
set  apart  for  them.  Indeed,  the  sale  of  doves  was,  in 
great  measure,  secretly,  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  them- 
selves: Hannaa,  the  high  priest,  especially,  gaining  great 
profits  from  his  dove-cots  on  Mount  Olivet  The  rents  of 
the  sheep  and  cattle  pens,  and  the  profits  on  the  doves,  had 
led  the  priests  to  sanction  the  incongruity  of  thus  turning 
the  Temple  itself  into  a  noisy  market.  Nor  was  this  alL 
Potters  pressed  on  the  pilgrims  their  clay  dishes  and  ovens 
for  the  Passover  Lamb ;  hundreds  of  traders  recommended 
their  wares  aloud;  shops ^  for  wine,  oil,  salt,  and  all  else 
needed  for  sacrifices,  invited  customers,  and,  in  addition, 
persons  going  across  the  city,  with  all  kinds  of  burdens, 
shortened  their  journey  by  crossing  the  Temple  grounds. 
The  provision  for  paying  the  tribute,  levied  on  all,  for  the 
support  of  the  Temple,  added  to  the  distraction.  On  both 
sides  of  the  east  Temple  gate,  stalls  had  for  generations 
been  permitted  for  changing  foreign  money.  From  the 
fifteenth  of  the  preceding  month  money-changers  had  been 
allowed  to  set  up  their  tables  in  the  city,^^  and  from  the 
twenty-first,— or  twenty  days  before  the  Passover, — to  ply 
their  trade  in  the  Temple  itself.  Purchasers  of  materials 
for  ofiferings  paid  the  amount  at  special  stalls,  to  an  officer  of 
the  Temple,  and  received  a  leaden  cheque  for  which  tliey  got 
what  they  had  bought,  from  the  seller.  Large  sums,  more- 
over, were  changed,  to  be  cast,  as  free  offerings,  into  one  of 
the  thirteen  chests  which  formed  the  Temple  treasury.^* 
Every  Jew,  no  matter  how  poor,  was,  in  addition,  required 
to  pay  yearly  a  half-shekel — about  eighteen  pence — as  atone- 
ment money  for  his  soul,  and  for  the  support  of  the  Temple. 
As  this  would  not  be  received  except  in  a  native  coin 
called  the  Temple  shekel,  ^^  which  was  not  generally  current, 
strangers  had  to  change  their  Roman,  Greek,  or  Eastern 
money,  at  the  stalls  of  the  money-changers,  to  get  the  coin 
required.  The  trade  gave  ready  means  for  fraud,  which 
was  only  too  common.  Five  per  cent,  exchange  was 
charged,  but  this  was  indefinitely  increased  by  tricks  and 
chicanery,®  for  which  the  dass  had  everywhere  earned  so 
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bad  a  name,  that,  like  the  publicans,  their  witness  would  o»^^^^ 
not  be  taken  before  a  court. ^®  ■•  8<p^«.<l  . 

Jesus  was  greatly  troubled  by  this  monstrous  desecration 
of  His  Father's  house.  He  was  a  young  unknown  man, 
and  a  Galilean  :  He  had  no  formal  authority  to  interfere, 
for  the  Temple  arrangements  were  under  the  priests  alone, 
but  the  sight  of  such  abuses,  in  a  place  so  holy,  roused  His 
inmost  spirit.  Entering  the  polluted  Temple  space,  and 
gazing  round  on  the  tumult  and  manifold  defilements,  He 
could  not  remain  impassive.  Hastily  tying  together  some 
small  cords,  and  advancing  to  the  sellers  of  the  sheep  and 
oxen,  He  commanded  them  to  leave  the  Temple,  with  their 
property,  at  once,  and  drove  them  and  their  beasts  out  of 
the  gates.  The  sellers  of  doves  were  allowed  to  take  their 
cages  away,  but  they,  too,  had  to  leave.  The  money- 
changers fared  worst,  as  they  deserved.  Their  tables  were 
overturned,  and  they  themselves  expelled.  After  long  years 
the  Teinple  was  once  more  sacred  to  God. 

That  one  man  should  have  efifected  such  an  amazing  act 
may  have  been  due,  as  St.  Jerome  says,  "  to  the  starry  light 
which  shone  from  His  eyes,  and  to  the  divine  majesty  which 
beamed  from  His  features,"*  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose such  a  miraculous  aid.  The  weakness  of  a  guilty  .  ^^ 
conscience  on  the  one  side,  and  the  grandeur  of  a  supreme  | 
enthusiasm  on  the  other,  account  for  it.  All  were  under  | 
a  spell  for  the  moment.  It  was  an  act  such  as  Mattathias  or  ;i 
Judas  Maccabaeus  migh;t  have  done,  and  prophetrlike  as  it  'I 
was,  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  a  cause,  its  unique  heroism  4 
secured  its  triumph.                                                                                      ''^ 

The  authorities,  who  were  responsible  for  the  abuse  so  J 

astoundingly  corrected,  were  no  less    paralyzed   than  the  ;  ^ 

multitude  at  large,  by  the  lofty  zeal  for  God  shown  thus 
strangely.    Rules  of  a  strictness  hitherto  unknown  were  ere-  j 

long  announced,®  and,  for  the  moment,  put  in  force,  though,  '* 

three  years  later,  things  had  become  as  bad  as  ever.     No  j 

one  could  henceforth  go  up  to  "  the  hill  of  the  Lord  '*  with  a  i 

staff  in  his  hand,  or  with  his  shoes  on  his  feet,  or  with  money  ^ 

in  his  girdle,  or  with  a  sack  on  his  shoulder,  or  even  with 
dust  on  his  feet,  and  no  one  might  carry  a  burden  of  any  kind  ; 

VOL.  I.  83 
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oHAPjtxr.  through  the  Temple,  or  even  spit  within  the  holy  precincts.^^ 
'•  bSu^"  It  '^as  felt  that  religion  had  received  a  deadly  injury  by  the 
^Sn.  ttV"  evils  against  which  the  Galilsaan  stranger  had  thus  signally 
protested,  and  a  vain  effort  was  made  to  restore  the  pres- 
tige they  had  themselves  so  fatally  injured. 

It  was  wholly  in  keeping  with  His  office  to  act  as  Jesus 
had  done.  As  His  Father's  House,  the  Temple  was  supremely 
under  His  care,  and  He  only  exercised  His  rights  and  duties, 
as  the  Messiah,  in  cleansing  it  as  He  did.  It  was  a  sign  and 
commencement  of  the  spiritual  cleansing  He  came  to  inau- 
gurate :  a  note  struck  which  disclosed  the  character  of  His 
fl»ciL  14.11  future  work.  Zechariah^^  had  said  that  in  the  days  of 
the  Messiah  "  the  trader  would  no  more  be  in  the  House  of 
Jehovah," '  and  thus  even  the  prophets,  whom  the  nation 
honoured,  seemed  to  endorse  His  act. 

The  priests  could  say  nothing  condemnatory,  but  could 
only  raise  the  question  why  He  should  have  taken  it  upon 
Him  to  assume  authority  which  they  claimed.  They  were 
irritated  beyond  bounds,  and  doubtless  indulged  their  scorn 
at  a  ^'prophet,"  who  took  on  Himself  the  duties  of  the 
Temple  police.  Yet  the  people,  by  their  silence,  showed 
that  they  approved  the  act,  though  it  implied  condemnation 
of  the  high  priest  and  his  colleagues,  and  had  attacked  a 
custom  sanctioned  by  age,  established  by  formal  authority, 
and  identified  with  the  interests  of  the  Temple  and  its 
services.  The  crowds  of  pilgrims  also  honoured  the  act  of 
the  young  Galilaean,  of  whom  strange  rumours  had  reached 
them  from  the  Jordan,  instinctively  feeling  that  it  was 
right.  Jesus  had  made  His  entrance  on  public  notice,  in  a 
way  that  struck  the  popular  imagination, — as  a  true  prophet, 
who  witnessed  fearlessly  for  God,  against  the  desecration 
of  His  house.  The  feeling  towards  Him  was  half  enthu- 
siastic, half  respectful;  His  enemies  were  confused  and 
paralyzed.  He  was  the  valiant  soldier  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
and  it  might  have  seemed  as  if  the  way  to  an  easy  triumph 
were  to  be  expected  forthwith. 

But  He  and  the  people  had  wholly  different  conceptions 
of  the  office  of  the  Messiah.  He  had  acted  as  He  had  done 
from  no  personal  end.     His  disciples  saw  that  it  was  con- 
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auming  zeal    for    His  Father's   glory,  that   had  animated  ohap.xxx 

Him;^^  a  welling  up  of  holy  indignation.    He  had  exercised  »  JoimiM. 

the  prophet's  office,  of  striking  for  the  true,  and  the  pure ; 

a  right  which  has  been  used  in  all  ages,  by  lofty  natures, 

when  instituted  means,  and  the  low  morality  of  the  times, 

fail  to  stem  growing  corruption.^    Such  an  act  could  not «  LBck<^  Kom- 

be  done,   without   overpowering,   unreflecting  earnestness, 

and  zeal  kindled  into  a  flame,  but  this  divine  earnest  zeal 

was  not  unworthy  of  the  purest,  for  without  it,  in  fallen 

times,  nothing  great  can  be  done.^^    Yet  He  was  the  Prince  *•  unmaimt 

of  Peace.     It  was  not  His  nature  to  strive,  or  to  make  His    ^^•• 

voice  heard  in   the  streets.^*     To  have  taken  the  tide  of"  Matt w. it 

popular  feeling  at  the  full,  would  have  led  Him  to  triumphs 

for  which  He  had  no  desire,  and  would  have  been  fatal  to 

His  views,  instead  of  advancing  them.  Numbers  were,  perhaps,  ^    } 

willing  to  have  believed  that  he  might  be  the  Messiah,  had 

He  announced  Himself  as  such,  but  the  Law  had  been  given 

of  old  amidst  thunderings  and  lightnings,  and  they  expected 

the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah  to  be  proclaimed  with  equal 

sublimity.      Unostentatious  illustrations   of  divine  power, 

such  as  healing  the  sick,  opening  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  or 

the  ears  of  the  deaf,  were  not  enough.     They  desired  public 

and  national  miracles,    which   would   glorify  Israel,   and 

astonish  the  world.     But  it  was  no   part  of  His  plan  to 

attract  the  wonder  of  the  crowd,  or  to  minister  to  national 

pride,  or  inaugurate  a  dispensation  of  fear  or  force.     His 

Eongdom  was  in  the  hearts  of  men,  not  in  their  outward 

suffTnages;   in  the  calm  realms  of  truth,  not  in  those   of 

political  strife. 

The  authorities  could  take  no  violent  measures,  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  asking  Him  for  some  "sign,"  to 
justify  His  act  by  its  divine  authority,  and  incidentally 
reveal  His  claim  on  their  homage,  if,  perchance,  He  might  • 
prove  the  Messiah.  The  question  must  have  raised  the 
sense  of  His  supreme  right  as  consecrated  Son  of  God,  and 
involved  the  condemnation  of  those  by  whom  such  a  state 
of  things  had  been  allowed.  Why  had  they,  the  appointed 
guardians  of  the  Temple,  been  so  powerless  or  negligent 
against  such  desecration  ?    If  they  had  thus  failed,  who  but 
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CHAP.  XXX  wonderful,  had  risen  silently,  in  the  spirits  of  men,  to  take 
its  place — ^a  temple  pure  and  eternal,  which  He  had  now 
dimly  foreshadowed,  at  this  first  moment  of  His  public 
career.  Yet,  even  the  Church  was  in  no  such  high  sense 
the  Temple  of  God  as  the  mysterious  person  of  Jesus  Him- 
self—the  holiest  tabernacle  of  God  amongst  men  ever  vouch- 
safed— the  true  Shekinah — the  visible  Incarnation  of  the 

^iohnLM;    Divinc.^    After  the  crucifixion,  and  the  resurrection,^  the 
>ia.9;Li».  exact  fulfilment  of  His  words,  in  these  two  great  events, 

'"^^  '  struck  the  imagination  of  the  disciples  more  than  any  other 
meaning  they  might  have.      "  He  spoke  of  the  Temple  ^  of 

^j^*iit.si.  His  body."  •^  True  in  other  senses,  it  was  pre-eminently  so 
in  this. 

With  such  an  old-prophet-like  first  appearance,  followed 
up,  as  it  was,  by  acts  of  miraculous  power,  equal,  no  doubt, 
in  character  and  greatness,  to  the  examples  elsewhere  re- 
corded in  the  Gospels,  it  is  no  wonder  to  learn  that  many 

>i«tei98.  believed  on  Him.*^  Yet  He  received  no  one  into  the  circle 
of  His  closer  personal  following  from  those  thus  impressed. 
No  Scribe  or  Rabbi,  no  wealthy  citizen,  not  even  a  common 
townsman  of  Jerusalem,  was  called  to  follow  Him.  "  He 
did  not  trust  Himself  to  them,"  nor  honour  any  of  them 
with  the  confidence  He  had  shown  in  some  of  His  GalilsBan 
disciples.  Nor  did  He  relax  this  caution  at  any  future  time, 
for  though  he  gained  many  friends  in  Judea,  as  we  discover 
incidentally.  He  surrounded  Himself  with  Galilseans  to  the 
end  of  His  life.  The  people  of  Jerusalem  contrasted  un- 
favourably with  the  simpler  peasants  of  the  north :  they 
were  curious  and  excitable,  rather  than  deep  and  earnest, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  schools,  which  flourished  especially 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Temple,  was  pre-eminently  unfitted 
to  understand  Him,  or  ally  itself  closely  with  Him.  The 
keen  glance  of  Jesus  saw  this  from  the  first.  There  were, 
doubtless,  many  of  the  rich  and  influential  men  of  Jerusalem 
who  felt  the  shortcomings  of  the  prevailing  school- wisdom 
and  priestly  system,  and,  fretting  uneasily  under  the  rule  of 
a  Herod,  or  of  a  Roman  governor,  were  well  inclined  to  join 
a  true  Israelitish  king ;  many,  possibly,  who  even  secretly 
admired  Jesus,  and  were  ready  to  recognize  Him  as  the 
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Messiah,  as  soon  as  they  could  do  so  safely.  But  John,  ohap^ 
who  was  himself  a  GraUlaean,  and  knew  that  Jesus  had  made 
only  GalilsBans  His  confidential  friends,  reveals,  in  his  sen- 
tentious epigrammatical  way,  His  estimate  of  such  doubtful 
support.  "  He  did  not  trust  Himself  to  them,  because  He 
knew  all  men,  and  because  He  needed  not  that  any  should 
bear  witness  respecting  Him,  as  man."  A  cheerful  witness 
to  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  He  always  welcomed,  when  it 
came  freely ;  but  as  to  the  other — ^He  knew  men's  hearts.  He 
could  see  that  they  were  willing  to  honour  Him  as  a 
himian  king,  and  <Aflrf,  only  from  His  wonderful  works  and 
miracles,  and  they,  unmistakably,  expected  a  human  king- 
dom at  His  hands.  To  rule,  as  a  man,  over  men,  it  would 
have  been  needful  to  seek  the  support  of  the  powerful,  who 
would  lend  themselves  for  personal  ends,  and  act  on  mere 
human  maxims.  But  such  men  would  be  no  counsellors, 
helpers,  or  servants  in  founding  and  spreading  the  Kingdom 
of  Truth. 

Among  the  upper  class  of  citizens,  however,  there  was  one, 
the  representative  of  many  whose  names  are  unrecorded,^^  »  jdm 
who  was  deeply  moved  by  the  words  and  acts  of  the  young 
Galilaean.  He  bore  the  Greek  name  Nicodemus,  ^  and  was  a 
ruler,  or  foremost  man,  in  the  religious  world  of  Jerusalem, 
a  member  of  its  governing  class,  and,  in  sentiment  and 
party,  a  Pharisee.  He  was,  moreover,  wealthy,  and,  thus, 
in  many  respects,  one  whose  support,  at  such  a  time,  would 
have  been  eagerly  grasped  at,  had  Jesus  proposed  to  found 
a  kingdom  in  which  the  aids  of  human  expediency  were 
admitted,  as  in  political  systems.  He  was  a  man  of  advanced 
years  and  high  position,  and  might,  no  doubt,  have  done 
good  service  to  Christ's  worldly  interests  among  the  in- 
fluential classes,  and  have  even  helped  towards  a  coalition 
of  the  priests  and  Pharisees  with  Him,  had  his  aims  been 
national,  and  religio-political,  like  theirs.  There  was,  in- 
evitably, a  strong  prejudice  in  Jerusalem  against  a  move- 
ment which  had  begun  in  Galilee,  and  was  supported  by 
Galilaeans,  and  Nicodemus  might  have  helped  to  counteract 
it.  It  was  a  condition  of  his  connection  with  Jesus,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  be  secret.      Constitutionally  timid,  he 
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oBARjtxx.  could  not  brave  the  social  proscription  and  ridicule,  which 
would  follow  an  open  adherence;  for,  though  no  overt 
hostility  to  the  New  Teacher  had  yet  broken  out  in  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged,  it  was  clear  that  its  doing  so  was 
only  a  question  of  time.  He  was  honest,  and  earnest,  but 
could  not  yet  make  the  sacrifice  an  open  alliance  demanded. 
Indeed,  his  caution  clung  to  him  to  the  end  of  Christ's  life, 
for  in  the  only  two  instances  in  which  his  name  re-appears, 
his  weak  indirectness  is  plainly  shown.  At  a  later  period, 
when  the  rulers  had  determined  to  use  violence  against 
Jesus,  we  find  him  trying  to  turn  them  aside  from  their  pur- 

••  johBi.wL  pose,  by  a  general  question  which  did  not  commit  himself,^ 
and  when  all  was  over,  it  was  not  till  he  had  caught  spirit 
enough  from  the  example  of  one  of  his  own  class,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  that  he  ventured  to  own  his  reverence  for  the 
dead  Saviour,  by  bringing  his  bountiful  gift  of  spices  to 

»  joh»i§.»  embalm  Him.®^  At  his  first  interview,  he  did  not  venture 
to  visit  Jesus  openly,  but  came  to  Him  by  night. 

As  a  Rabbi,  Nicodemus  waa,  necessarily,  skilled  in  the 
subtle  expositions  of  the  Law  for  which  his  order  was  famous, 
and  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  Scriptures  throughout, 
but  he  had  been  trained  in  the  artificial  explanations  of  the 
schools,  and  was  profoundly  unconscious  of  their  deeper 
meaning.  Like  others,  he  supposed  that  the  Messiah  would 
set  up  a  theocracy  distinguished  by  zealous  fulfilment  of 
the  Law ;  •  every  Israelite,  as  such,  forming  a  member  of  it. 
Greeting  Jesus  as  one  whom  he,  and  others  in  his  position, 
acknowledged  to  be  a  Rabbi,  he  opened  the  interview  by  a  • 
compliment,  intended  to  lead  to  the  point  he  had  at  heart. 
Any  question  as  to  his  own  admission  to  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  had  not  crossed  his  mind.  The  traditions  of  his 
brother  Rabbis  had  taught  him  that  while  "  the  nations  of 
the  world  would  be  as  the  burning  of  a  furnace  in  the  great 
Day  of  Judgment,  Israel,  as  such,  would  be  saved;"  that 
"  there  was  a  part  allotted  to  all  Israel  in  the  world  to  come,'' 
or,  in  other  words,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  "  God 
had  sanctified  Israel  to  Himself  for  ever,"  and  made  every 
Jew,  as  such,  on  a  footing,  as  to  His  love  and  favour,  with 
"  all  the  Angels  of  the  Presence,  and  all  the  Angels  of  Praise, 
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and  with  all  the  Holy  Angels  that  stand  before  Hi 
Hence,  he  only  wished  to  know  the  duties  required  c 
as  a  member  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  which  Jesus  ap 
to  be  sent  from  God  to  set  up.     Christ,  in  an  instant,  sa 
the  speaker's  heart.     So  far  from  making  any  attei 
win  him,  or  from  abating  His  demands,  as  a  compror 
favour  of  one  whose  support  might  be  so  advantageo 
cut  him  short  by  a  statement  which  must  have  t 
his  whole  thoughts   into   confusion.     Trusting  imp 
to  his  being  a  Jew,  as  a  divine  title  to  citizenship 
new  theocracy,  and  thinking  only  of  formal  acts  by 
he  might  show  his  devotion,  and  increase  his  claim 
favour  of  God,  here  and  hereafter,  he  is  met  by  an  ann 
ment,   that  neither  national   descent,    nor   the  utfe 
exactness  of  Pharisee  observance,  nor  any   good 
hoAvever  great,  as  such,  availed  at  all  to   secure  en 
into  the  kingdom  of  God    He  had  supposed  Jesus  a 
and  had  expected  to  hear  some  new  legal  precepts, 
is  told  that  not  only  has  he  no  title  whatever,  as  a  J 
share  in  the  new  kingdom,  but  that  he  cannot  hope  t 
one.     Jewish  theology  knew  nothing  higher  than  an 
equivalent  in  good  or  evil,  for  every  act.     "An  eye 
eye,"  both  here  and  hereafter,  was  its  only  conceptic 
legal  precisian    had  a   right  to    heaven ;    the   negl 
Levitical  righteousness  shut  its  gates  on  the  soul. 

Jesus  broadly  told  bim  that  his  whole  conception 
fundamentally  wrong.  **  Every  man,  whatever  his 
standing,  must  be  born  again,  if  he  would  see  the  kij 
of  God.^  To  do  so  is  not  a  question  of  outward  acts, 
or  moral,  but  of  their  motive."  The  idea  of  being 
again  "  should  not  have  been  incomprehensible  to  a  t 
Rabbi,  for  it  was  a  saying  of  the  Scribes  that  "  a  pr( 
is  like  a  child  new  bom,"^''  and  "  circumcision  of  the 
and  the  "  creating  a  clean  heart  and  renewing  a 
spirit, "^^  are  expressions  that  must  have  been  fami 
him  in  the  Law,  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms, 
the  full  meaning  of  such  terms  had  been  lost 
prevailing  extemalism.  He  took  the  words  in  their 
sense.      In  his  perplexity,    he    supposed  that  wha 
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way  connected  with  his  nationality, 
dy  opened  an  unquestioned  entrance 

•assment,  and  forthwith  explained 
\    "  The  kingdom  of  God,"  He  told 

a  true  kingdom  that  it  stood  aloof 
lone  of  the  outward  characteristics 
I  no  civil  judges,  but  it  had  its  laws, 
5cts  would  hereafter  be  tried,  beyond 
conditions  of  acceptance,  also,  and 
iself  as  its  Founder,  Legislator,  and 
confession  of  that  belief  by  the  rite 
I  Nicodemus  was  already  familiar, 
m.  There  could  be  no  admission  of 
it  a  secret  interview,  to  be  followed 
relation  thus  formed  with  Himself, 
homage  and  submission  to  Him,  but 
tnd  publicly  avowed." 
left  to  suppose  that  any  outward 

inclusive  of  these  demands,  would 

was  but  the  symbol  of  a  spiritual 
ihat  it  might  well  be  described  as  a 
ere  by  nature  sinful,  and  needed  a 
rhich  would  make  them  as  naturally 

as  they  had  sought  the  opposite, 
iom  was  a  gift  of  God  Himself;  the 
nature  by  His  Spirit,  as  the  result  of 
d  after  good,  as,  before,  after  sin, 
3  wonder  at  such  a  statement.    God's 

was  like  the  flowing  wind^^ — ^ficee, 
s.  It  came  as  it  listed,  its  presence 
3,  but  all  besides  was  beyond  our 

ntally  different  from  all  his  previous 
aceptions  so  unique  and  sublime,  was 
jnsible.  The  startled  listener  could 
m  these  things  be?"  Nicodemus,  it 
s  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  religious 
the  three  officers  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
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^Wle  it  existed,  were  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  and  ohap^^xx 
the  "  Master,"  or  wise  man,^  and  Jesus  appears  to  address  him  ^  ^J^J"****** 
as  "  Master,"  in  subdued  reproach  at  his  perplexity.  "  Art  ilS^i^!*^*^ 
thou,"  He  asked,  **  the  teacher," — ^well  known  and  recognized 
as  such — ^the  wise  man— even  by  title,  "  and  dost  not  know 
these  things  ?  I  speak  only  what  I  know  and  have  seen,  in 
the  eternal  world,  and  you  hesitate  to  believe  Me.  If  I  have 
told  you  thus  of  what  is  matter  of  experience,  and  runs  its 
course  in  the  human  heart  during  this  earthly  life,  and  you 
think  it  incomprehensible,  how  will  you  believe  if  I  tell  you 
the  higher  truths  of  the  kingdom — those  heavenly  mysteries 
which  concern  the  plan  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  man  ? 
No  other  can  reveal  such  matters,  for  no  man  has  ever 
ascended  to  heaven  to  learn  them ;  but  I  am  He — ^the  Messiah, 
foretold,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  by  your  prophet  Daniel, — ^who 
have  come  down  from  heaven,  and,  even  now,  have  there  my 
peculiar  home  and  seat.  Let  Me  vouchsafe  you  some  glimpses 
of  the  true  nature  of  my  kingdom.  I  come  not  as  a  triumphan  t 
earthly  monarch,  but  to  suffer.  As  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  to  save  those  who  believed  in  it, 
80  must  I  be  lifted  up— how,  you  shall  know  hereafter — 
that  all  who  believe  in  Me  may  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life.  I  have  come  to  carry  out,  as  a  suffering  Messiah,  the 
high  purpose  of  God's  eternal  love  for  the  salvation  of  man." 
"  You  seek  eternal  life :  it  can  be  had  only  by  believing 
on  Me.  He  who  does  so,  has  his  reward  even  here,  in  the 
love,  light,  and  peace  which  flow  from  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
and  are  the  earnest  of  future  glory.  I  have  not  come  to 
judge  men,  for  to  judge  would  have  been  to  condemn.  I 
come  to  save.  They  who  reject  Me  are,  indeed,  judged  and 
condemned  already,  for  when  I,  the  Light,  have  come  to 
them,  they  have  shown  their  character  by  preferring  the 
darkness  of  sin.  Men  separate  themselves  into  good  and 
evil,  before  God,  by  their  bearing  towards  Me.  The  evil 
wish  not  to  be  disturbed,  and  to  be  let  stay  in  moral 
darkness,  to  follow  out  their  sinful  desires,  but  he  who  seeks 
the  truth  comes  to  Me  to  have  more  lighf  Thus,  the  evil 
stand  self-condemned :  the  good  rejoice  in  their  growing 
light,  as  an  earnest  of  heaven." 
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intercourse  with  Ms  disciples,^^  but  they  had  not  been  ohap.xxxl 
baptized.  They  "rejected  the  counsel  of  God  against  them-  "*  i*^^-«^» 
selves,"  and  even  went  so  far,  in  order  to  discredit  John  with 
the  multitude,  as  to  insinuate  that  he  "  had  a  devil."  His 
real  offence  was  having  stood  aloof  from  them — ^the  estab- 
lished religious  authorities — and  he  had  shocked  their  self- 
complacency,  and  bnpeached  their  theology,  by  declaring 
the  worthlessness,  before  God,  of  mere  nationality.  But 
Jesus  was  alrecidy  treading  in  the  same  steps,  and  had  gone 
even  further  in  independence  of  the  priests  and  Rabbis,  in 
His  acts  and  teachings ;  in  His  cleansing  the  Temple,  and 
in  His  discourse  with  Nicodemus.  Before  long,  moreover, 
His  movement  assumed  greater  importance  than  John's,  and 
threatened  to  draw  the  whole  nation  from  allegiance  to  the 
dignitaries  of  Jerusalem,  The  fate  of  John,  moreover,  was, 
probably,  in  great  part,  due  to  his  being  under  official 
censure,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  if  Salim  were  in  Judea, 
or  even  in  Samaria,  as  many  suppose,  that  the  machinations 
of  the  authorities  had  contributed  to  his  arrest,  and  to  his 
being  handed  over  to  Antipas.^^  He  had  fled  for  safety  to  "  s«pp.ffl.ioi 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  be  under  Roman  law,  but  it 
is  wholly  in  keeping  with  Pilate's  treacherous  nature  to 
believe,  that  in  his  dread  of  the  priests  and  Rabbis,  the 
Roman  governor  consented  to  seize  the  prophet,  and  deliver 
him  up  to  death,  as  he  afterwards  did  with  Jesus  Him- 
self. ^^  With  such  a  catastrophe  in  mind,  it  would  have  a  manger 
been  opposed  to  the  calm  prudence  with  which  Jesus  at    fnul^^ 

liftchaenis 

all  times  acted,  to  have  sought  the  publicity  and  excite-    J^l^'^hn 
ment  soon  developed  in  connection  witili  His  early  baptismal    feSi'^o^r 

•i        .  Herodios. 

firatnennsfs.  ohriBtonthmn 

It  is  a  question,  besides,  whether  the  official  opposition 
which  made  any  action  inexpedient  that  tended  to  agitate 
the  public  mind,  did  not,  also,  compel  delay  in  the  outward 
organization  of  the  new  communion  which  Jesus  came  to 
found.  His  spiritual  kingdom  could  be  proclaimed,  its 
laws  and  privileges  made  known,  and  citizens  gained,  as 
disciples,  in  detail,  but  their  final  enrolment  as  a  distinct 
society  would  likely  have  resulted  in  the  instant  arrest  of 
their  leader.     The  air  was  too  full  of  political  rumours,  in 
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and  seems  to  have  been  at  a  loss  to  account  for  a  compara*  cm^ioc 
tive  privacy,  so  different  firom  his  anticipations.  The  idea 
of  a  great  national  movement,  with  Jesus  at  its  head^ 
was  natural  to  him,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  realized 
that  the  sublimest  self-proclamation  our  Lord  could 
make  was  bj  the  still  small  voice  of  His  divine  life  and 
words.  He  was  waiting  calmly  for  a  signal  to  retire,  which 
had  not  yet  been  given.  Nor  was  it  a  superfluous  work 
to  continue  to  point  the  multitudes  to  the  Lamb  of 
God,  and  thus  prepare  them,  by  the  weight  of  a  testimony 
so  revered,  for  accepting  Him  to  whom  He  thus  directed 
them. 

Human  nature,  however,  is  always  the  same :  ready  to 
show  its  weakness,  even  in  connection  with  what  is  most 
sacred.  The  grand  humility  of  John — inaccessible  to  a 
jealous  thought — was  contented  to  be  a  mere  voice,  sending 
men  away  from  himself  to  his  great  successor.  But  his 
followers  were  not,  in  all  cases,  so  lowly,  and  occasion  soon 
offered  which  gave  their  feelings  expression.  A  Jew,*  who 
had,  apparently,  attended  the .  ministry  of  both  John  and 
Jesus,  had  shown  the  common  bias  of  his  race  by  getting 
into  a  discussion  with  some  of  John's  disciples,  about  the 
comparative  value  of  their  master's  baptism,  as  a  means  of 
purification,  perhaps  both  morally  and  levitically,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Jesus.  A  theological  controversy  between 
Jews,  as  between  Christians,  is  dangerous  to  the  temper,  and, 
indeed,  the  Rabbis  denounced  quietness  and  composure  in 
such  matters  as  a  sign  of  religious  indifference.     Warmth  1 

and  bitterness  were  assumed  to  prove  zeal  for  the  Law.^^  »  nofUjow?. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  there  was  abundant  heat  and  'wrangling  J^l^;^^ 
on  an  occasion  like  this,  the  whole  resulting  in  a  feeling  of 
irritation  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  champions  of  John, 
against  One  who  had  thus  been  set  up  as  his  rival.  In  this 
spirit  they  returned  to  their  master,  and  proceeded  to  relieve 
their  minds  by  telling  him  that  He  who  was  with  him  beyond 
Jordan,  to  whom  he  had  borne  witness,  and  to  whom  he 
had  thus  given  a  standing  and  influence,  had  Himself  begun 
to  baptize.  It  appeared  like  unfair  rivalry,  and  was  creating 
just  such  a  sensation  as  John  had  caused  at  first,  for  now  all  ^ 
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he  new  Rabbi,  as,  formerly,  to  the  banks 

the  Baptist  could  not  have  been  shown 
m  in  his  reply  to  a  complaint  so  fitted  to 
sensibilities.  "  You  are  wrong,"  said  he, 
of  Him  to  whom  you  refer.     If  He  meet 

given  Him  from  God,  for  a  man  can 
3eptit  have  been  given  him  from  heaven. 
5S  bear  witness  that  I  said,  *  I  am  not  the 
nt  before  Him/  "  John  was  regarded  by 
•ge  as  a  prophet,  and,  as  such,  he  was 
tly,  that,  even  after  his  death,  many  ex- 
les  of  Jesus  by  supposing  that  He  was 
from  the  dead,  clothed  with  the  transcen- 
spirit  world  from  which  he  had  returned.^ 
esiastical  authorities  were  afraid  the  people 

if  they  spoke  of  his  baptism  as  merely 
aow  the  foremost  man  in  the  land,  but  his 
never  for  a  moment  deserted  him.  "  He 
gly  show,"  he  continued,  "  and  may  have 
nt,  but  He  is  far  above  me.  You  know 
■  the  bride  leads  her  home  to  the  bride- 
oes  before  the  choir  of  companions  that 
ngs  her,  with  loud  rejoicings,  to  her  lord. 
3nd,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  bride,  and 
ily  Bridegroom.^^  The  prophets  of  old 
espousals  of  heaven  and  earth :  they  are 
the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  is  even  now 
fulfil  the  promise.^^  Let  us  be  glad,  and 
honour  to  Him,  for  the  marriage  of  the 

I  His  wife  has  made  herself  ready.^  The 
the  bridegroom's  voice,  to  obey  His  com- 
)te  his  joy,  and  rejoices  to  hear  it,  when  he 
J  to  him.  My  joy  is  fulfilled,  in  having 
Ititude  to  flock  to  the  nMnistrations  of  the 

I I  rejoice  in  His  being  so  near  me  that  I 
SToice.  He  must  increase ;  I  must  decrease, 
aing  star ;  He,  the  rising  sun.  He  comes 
9,  thus,  above  all ;  I  am  only  a  man  like 
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yourselves,  of  the  earth,  and  speak  as  a  man,  what  I  have  oo*^ 

been  sent  by  God  to  utter.     He  is  the  Messiah  fix>m  heaven^ 

and  speaks  what  He  has  seen  and  heard  in  the  eternal  world— r 

speaks  fipom  His  own  direct  knowledge.     I  only  repeat  what 

may  be  revealed  to  me,  here  below.     My  mission  is  well-  ' 

nigh  over,  and  I  now  only  finish  my  testimony  before  I 

finally  vanish.     But,  though   thus  worthy  of  all  honour, 

few  receive  His  witness :  it  is  an  evil  generation^  that  seeks  a  "  !«*•«.» 

Messiah  very  difierent  from  the  holy  Messiah  of  God.     He 

who  believes  in  Him  glorifies  the  faithfulness  of  Gk>d  in  ful^- 

filling  His  promises  to  send  salvation  to  man.  For  the  Gospd 

He  proclaims  is  but  the  utterance  of  the  precious  words  of 

God  the  Father  to  our  race,  and,  thus,  in  believing  fiis  Son; 

we  honour  Him  who  sent  Him.     Prophets,  and  even  I,  the 

Baptist,  receive  the  Spirit  only  in  the  measure  God  is  pleased 

to  grant,  but  God  pours  out   His  gifts  on  Him  without 

measure.*' 

Such  thoughts  filled  the  i^eaker's  heart  with  tender  adorar 
tipn,  which  embodied  itself  in  closing  words  of  wondrous 
sublimity.  "  You  may  well  believe  on  Him,"  said  he,  "  for 
the  Father  has  given  all  things  into  His  hand, — eternal  life 
and  outer  darkness.  He  has  not  only  the  divine  anointing 
of  the  Messiah,  but  the  awful  power.  To  be  saved  by  the 
works  of  the  Law  is,  moreover,  hopeless :  faith  in  Him  is  the 
one  Salvation.  It  is  momentous,  therefore,  that  you  receive 
HSm,  for  to  reject  Him  is  to  perish.  Blessed  is  he  who 
believes  in  Him :  he  has,  even  now,  the  beginnings  in  his  '^ 

Bovl  of  the  divine  life^  which  survives  death  and  never  dies.  «  mnarn 
Woe  to  him  who  will  not  hear  His  voice.      He  shall  never    24*.  ^ 

see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  will  burn  against  him  abid-  '"^ 

inglyl" 

Jesus  had  now  remained  in  Judea  about  nine  months, 
from  the  Passover,  in  April,  to  *he  winter  sowing  time,  in  r% 

December  or  January*^  The  crowds  that  came  to  hear «» joim  4.  m.  1 
Him,  though  rarely  to  receive  His  "  witness, "^^  grew  daily*  John $,82,  .^ 
larger,^^  and  His  fame  spread  far  and  near,  even  to  Galilee.  «  johhi.ai.  "1 
His  very  success,  however,  in  attracting  numbers,  made  His  | 

retirement  to  another  district  necessary,  for  in  Judea  He  was 
under  the  keen  and  unfriendly  eyes  of  the  bigoted  religious  ':^_ 
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c«AP^^xxxL  world  of  Jerusalem,  who  saw  in  Him  a  second  rival,  more 
dangerous  than  the  Baptist  His  bearing  towards  them  had 
been  seen  in  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  and  His  miracles 
were  likely  to  give  Him  even  more  power  over  the  people 
than  John  had  had,  and  to  lead  them  to  a  revolt  from  the  legal 
slavery  to  Rabbinical  rules,  in  which  the  Jerusalem  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  held  them.  There  had,  as  yet,  been  no  open 
hostility,  but  it  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
to  provoke  persecution.  His  hour  had  not  yet  come,  arid 
to  brave  danger  at  pre^nt,  when  duty  did  not  demand  it, 
would  have  been  contrary  to  His  whole  nature.  Hereafter, 
when  duty  called  ffim  to  do  so,  He  would  voluntarily  come, 
not  to  'Judea  alone,  but  to  Jerusalem,  though  He  knew  it 
meant  His  death. 
■  joim4i.  But,  apart  from  the  kindling  jealousy  of  the  Pharisees,*^ 
the  people  themselves  were  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee.  He  was  no  mere  popularity 
hunter,  flattered  by  the  idle  curiosity  that  drew  crowds  to 
see  what  wonder  He  might  perform.  He  had  numbers,  but 
yet  His  mission,  in  the  only  light  in  which  He  regarded 
results,  had  been  little  better  than  sowing  on  the  wayside, 
or  the  stony  place,  or  among  thistles  and  thorns.  He  had 
made  so  few  disciples,  that  John  could  speak  of  them  as 
•  John  8.  w.  none.^^  The  fame  He  had  gained  might  serve  Him  else- 
where, but  He  measured  the  claims  of  a  locality  on  His 
ministrations,  not  by  the  numbers  who  came  to  Him,  but  by 
the  proportion  won  to  God. 

The  direct  road  to  Galilee  ran  through  the  half-heathen 
L  country  of  Samaria,  and  this  Jesus  resolved  to  take,  though 

f  ,  men  of  His  nation  generally  preferred  the  circuitous  route 

^  by  Perea,  rather  than  pass  through  the  territory  of  a  race 

^:      •HeraofttT.    they  hated.^    It  ran  north  from  Jerusalem,  past  Bethel, 
t\  between  the  height  of  libona  on  the  left  hand,  and  of 

T  Shiloh  on  the  right,  entering  Sam^a  at  the  south  end  of 

i-  the  beautiful  valley,  which,  further  north,  stretches  past  the 

t     n  nenoi^xT.    foot  of  Mouuts  Gcrizim  and  Ebal.*^    He  must  have  started 
I  in  the  early  morning,  to  reach  Sychar  by  noon,  and  must 

h  have  been  near  the  boundary  to  have  done  so  at  all,  in  the 

J  short  morning  of  a  winter's  day.    The  road  was  proverbially 
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unsafe  for  Jewish  passeng^*s,  either  retiimisg  from  Jeru-  chap  xxxl 
salem  or  going  to  it,  for  it  passed  through  the  border  districts 
where  the  feuds  of  the  two  rival  peoples  raged  most  fiercely. 
The  paths  among  the  hills  of  Akrabbim,  leading  into  Samaria, 
had  often  been  wet  with  the  blood  of  Jew  or  Samaritan, 
for  they  were  the  scene  of  constant  raids  and  forays,  like  our 
own  border  marches  between  Wales  or  Scotland,  in  former 
days.  It  had  been  dangerous  even  in  the  daj^  of  Hosea,^^ «  HoawkCt. 
eight  hundred  years  before,  but  it  was  worse  now.  Tlie 
pilgrims  from  Galilee  to  the  feasts  were  often  molested,  and 
sometimes  even  attacked  and  scattered,  with  more  or  loss 
slaughter  ;  ^  each  act  of  violence  bringing  speedy  reprisals  «  Ant  xxvi.  i. 
from  the  population  of  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  Galilee  on  the  other ;  the  villages  of  the  border 
districts,  as  most  easily"  reached,  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
feud,  in  smoking  cottages,  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of 
young  and  old.®* 

The  country,  as  He  approached  Samaritan  territory,  was 
gradually  more  inviting  than  the  hiUs  of  Southern  Judea. 
"  Samaria^''  says  Joseph  us,^  "  lies  betwe^i  Judea  and  Galilee.  »  b"  Jud.  m. 
It  begins  at  a  village  in  the  great  plain  (of  Esdraelon)  called 
Ginea  (Engannim),  and  ends  at  the  district,  or  *toparch,'^ 
of  Akrabbim,  •  and  is  of  the  same  character  as  Judea.  Both 
countries  are  made  up  of  hills  and  vallej^  and  are  moist 
for  agriculture,  and  very  fruitful  They  have  abundance  of 
trees  (mostly  long  since  cut  down),  and  are  full  of  autumnal 
firuit,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  They  are  not  naturally 
watered  by  many  rivers,  but  derive  their  chief  moisture 
from  the  rains,  of  which  they  have  no  want  As  to  the  rivers 
they  have,  their  waters  are  exceedingly  sweet  By  reason, 
also,  of  the  excellent  grass,  their  cattle  yield  more  milk 
than  those  of  other  places,  and  both  countries  show  that 
greatest  proof  of  excellence  and  plenty — ^they  are,  each,  very 
full  of  people."  In  our  days,  Samaria  is  more  pleasant 
than  Judea.  The  limestone  hills  do  not  drink  in  the  waters 
that  fall  on  them  like  those  of  the  south.  Rich  level 
stretches  of  black  soil,  overflowed  in  the  wet  season,  form 
splendid  pastures,  which  alternate,  in  the  valleys,  with  fertile 
tracts  of  com-land,  gardens,  and  orchards.     Grape-vines, 
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ly  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  cover  the  warm  slopes  of  the 
e  hills,  and  groves  of  olives  and  walnuts  crown 
mded  tops.  The  meadows  of  Samaria  have  always 
ous.^^  The  prophets,  already,  speak  of  the  pastures 
)wn3,  and  of  the  thickets  of  ita  hill-forests.*^  As 
s  tells  us,  the  supply  of  rain  was  abundant  on  the 
i  made  them  richly  wooded.  The  dimate  was  so 
i  healthy,  that  the  Romans  greatly  preferred  the 
stations  in  Samaria  to  those  of  Judea.**  Yet  the 
e  is  tame  and  monotonous  compared  to  that  of 
Its  flat  valleys,  and  8ti*aight  lines  of  hills,  all 
atop,  and  nearly  of  a  height,  contrast  imfavour- 
h  the  bold  scenery  of  the  Galilean  highlands — ^tbe 
Jesus. 

g  reached  the  top  of  the  steep  hill,  up  which  the 
etches,  the  large  and  fertile  plain  of  Mukhna, 
north  and  south,  lay  beneath  Mounts  Ebal  and 
the  giants  of  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  which  rose 
on  its  western  side,  while  low  chains  of  gently 
hills  enclosed  it,  as  a  whole.  The  path  descends 
the  hiUs  which  skirt  the  western  side  ot  the  plain, 
\  along  their  base,  rising  and  falling  in  long  undula- 
^icturesque  clumps  of  trees  still  dot  the  hill-sides^ 
e,  precipitous  faces  of  rock  rise  above  the  green 
i  olive-yards,  which,  more  or  less,  cover  the  slopes, 
;,  at  last,  with  trees  above.  Half-way  up  the  plain^ 
ralley  opens  to  the  west,  between  Ebal  and  Gerizim,' 
36,  steep  and  precipitous  on  the  side  next  the  plain, 
eightj  respectively,  of  1,250  and  1,100*^  feet,  both, 
From  below,  equally  sterile.  The  path  enters  the 
y  a  gentle  rise,  and  a  brook  of  fresh,  dear  water, 
irns  a  mill  on  its  way,  flows  out  with  a  pleasant 
,  into  the  plain.  On  the  left,  Grerizim  rises  in 
md  bold  masses ;  on  the  right,  Ebal,  which,  though 
terraced  to  a  considerable  height,  with  gardens 
>y  the  fig  cactus ;  other  terraces,  planted  with  corn, 
I  some  parts,  even  to  the  summit 
own  of  NablAs— the  ancient  Shechem — ^is  about  a 
[  a-half  from  the  mouth  of  this  side  valley,  in  which 
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it  stands.  Luxuriant  gardens,  richly  watered,  girdle  it  oharxxxi 
round  outside  its  old  and  dilapidated  walls,  whose  gates, 
hanging  off  their  hinges,  are  an  emblem  of  all  things  else, 
at  diis  day,  in  Palestine.  The  valley,  at  the  town,  is  so 
narrow,  that  a  strong  man  might  almost  shoot  an  arrow 
from  the  one  hill  to  the  other.  The  houses  of  NablAs  are 
stone — a  number  of  them  of  several  stories — with  small  win- 
dows and  balconies,  and  low  doors,  over  which  texts  of  the 
Koran  are  often  painted,  as  a  sign  that  the  householder  has 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  It  is  a  very  small  place, 
stretching  from  east  to  west ;  with  narrow  covered  streets, 
running  north  and  south  from  the  two  principal  ones.  Their 
^des  are  raised,  so  as  to  leave  a  filthy,  sunken  path,  in  the 
middle,  for  cattle ;  but,  as  a  set-off  to  this,  many  copious 
fountains  and  dear  rivulets^  flow  through  those  on  the  west 
of  the  town. 

To  this  ancient  town,  then  in  its  glory,  and  very  different 
from  its  present  condition — along  this  path — Jesus  was 
coming,  no  doubt  agreeably  impressed  by  the  beauties  of  a 
spot  imequalled  in  Palestine  for  its  landscape.  Clumps  of 
lofty  walnut  trees,  thick  groves  of  almond,  pomegranate, 
olive,  pear,  and  plum  trees  adorned  the  outskirts,  and  ran 
towards  the  opening  of  the  valley.  The  weather  was  bright 
and  warm,  and  the  brightness  would  fill  the  many-coloured 
woods  and  verdure,  with  the  melodious  songs  of  birds. 
The  clear,  sweet  notes  of  our  own  blackbird ;  the  loud  thrill 
of  the  Iwrk,  high  overhead,  and  the  chirping  of  finches,  in 
each  copse,  rose  then,  as  now.  The  brooks  of  clear  moun- 
tain water  then,  as  to-day,  played,  and  splashed,  and  mur- 
mured, past  Thousands  of  flowers  enamelled  the  grass  on 
the  slopes,  for  the  "bles^gs  of  Joseph"^  reached  their <•  G«i4«.se. 
highest  in  the  valley  of  Shechem.^  "The  land  of  Syria," 
said  Mahomet,  "is beloved  by  Allah  beyond  all  lands,  and 
the  part  of  Syria  which  He  loveth  most  is  the  district  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  place  which  He  loveth  most  in  the  dis- 
district  of  Jerusalem  is  the  Mountain  of  NablAs."*^  The«  Fundgr.de. 
contrast  with  nature  was  only  an  anticipation  of  the  brighter  "•• 
spiritual  prospect.  But  before  Jesus  came  to  the  town,  He 
halted  for  a  time  to  rest 
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the  Kttle  valley  to  the  town  to  buy  food.      The  funds  oharxxxl 
supplied  by  friends,  who  delighted  to  minister  to  Hiin,^**  Loko8.». 
provided  the  ready  means. 

While  thus  resting,  a  Samaritan  woman,  from  Sychar,^ 
which  may  have  been  the  same  place  as  Shechem,  or,  perhaps, 
was  the  village  near  the  well,  now  known  as  Askar, 
approached,  with  a  water  jar  on  her  head,  as  is  the  custom, 
and  a  long  cord  in  her  hand,  with  which  to  let  the  jar  down 
the  weU.  Few  sought  the  place  at  that  hour,  for  evening 
was  the  common  time  for  A'awing  water,  and  thus  Jesu9 
and  she  were  alone.  To  ask  a  draught  of  water  is  a  request 
no  one  in  the  East  thinks  of  refusing,  for  the  hot  climate 
makes  all  feel  its  value.  Hence,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
it  might  have  been  expected,  on  Jesus  asking  this  favour, 
that  it  would  be  granted  as  a  matter  of  course.  His  dress,  or 
dialect,^  however,  had  shown  the  woman  that  He  was  a  Jew,  •  ^^J^SnSi 
and  the  relations  between  Jews  and  Samaritans  made  His  SSJJi^ 
seeking  even  such  a  trifling  courtesy  from  her  seem  strange,  zu^ 
for  the  two  nations  were  mortal  enemies.  After  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes  to  Assyria,  Samaria  had  been  repeopled 
by  heathen  colonists  from  various  provinces  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,*^  by  fugitives  from  the  authorities  of  Judea,  and  by  *•  «Kiiigii7.»4. 
Btragglei^a  of  one  or  other  of  the  ten  tribes,  who  found  their 
way  home  again.  The  first  heathen  settlers,  terrified  at  the 
increase  of  wild  animals,  especially  lions,  and  attributing  it 
to  their  not  knowing  the  proper  worship  of  the  God  of  the 
country,*^  sent  for  one  of  the  exiled  priests,  and,  under  his  ^  tKiDgtn.tf. 
instructions,  added  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  their 
idols^ — an  incident  in  their  history,  from  which  later « «Kingti7.w 
Jewish  hatred  and  derision  taunted  them  as  "  proselytes  of 
the  Uons,"  as  it  branded  them,  from  their  Assyrian  origin, 
with  the  name  of  Cuthites.  Ultimately,  however,  they 
became  even  more  rigidly  attcujhed  to  the  Law  of  Moses  than 
the  Jews  themselves.  Anxious  to  be  recognized  as  Israelites, 
they  set  their  hearts  on  joining  the  two  tribes,  on  their 
return  from  captivity,  but  the  stem  puritanism  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  admitted  no  alliance  between  the  pure  blood  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  tainted  race  of  the  north.  Resentment 
at  this  affront  was  natural,  and  excited  resentment  in  return, 
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1  Christ's  day,  centuries  of  strife  and  mutual  injury, 
ified  by  theological  hatred  on  both  sides,  had  made 
implacable  enemies.  The  Samaritans  had  huilt  a  temple 
)unt  Gerizim,  to  rival  that  of  Jerusalem,  but  it  had 
iestroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  who  had  also  levelled 
ia  to  the  ground."*  They  claimed  for  their  mountain 
tter  hoHness  than  that  of  Moriah ;  accused  the  Jews 
ling  to  the  word  of  God,  by  receiving  the  writings 
3  prophets,  and  prided  themselves  on  owning  only 
entateuch  as  inspired ;  favoured  Herod  because  the 
hated  him,  and  were  loyal  to  him  and  the  equally 

Roman;  had   kindled   false  lights  on  the  hills,  to 
3  the  Jewish  reckoning  by  the  new  moons  and  thus 

their  feasts  into  confusion,*^  and,  in  the  early  youth 
us,  had  even  defiled  the  very  Temple  itself,  by  strewing 
n  bones  in  it,  at  the  Passover.*® 
r  had  hatred  slumbered  on  the  side  of  the  Jews.*  They 

the  Samaritans  only  as  Cuthites,  or  heathen  from 
"  The  race  that  I  hate  is  no  race,"  says  the  son  of 
1.*^  It  was  held  that  a  people  who  once  had  wor- 
2d  five  gods  could  have  no  part  in  Jehovah.  The 
of  the  Samaritans  that  Moses  had  buried  the  Taber- 
and  its  vessels  on  the  top  of  Gerizim,  was  laughed  to 
It  was  said  that  they  had  dedicated  their  temple, 
'  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  to  the  Greek  Jupiter.*^  Their 
ag  the  commands  of  Moses  even  more  strictly  than 
2WS,  that  it  might  seem  they  were  really  of  Israel,  was 
lenied;  but  their  heathenism,  it  was  said,  had  been 
d  by  the  discovery  of  a  brazen  dove,  which  they  wor- 
sd,  on  the  top  of  Gerizim.**  It  would  have  been 
jh  that  they  boasted  of  Herod  as  their  good  king,  who 
larried  a  daughter  of  their  people  ;*  that  he  had  been 
3  follow,  in  their  country,  his  Roman  tastes,  so  hated 
iea :  that  they  had  remained  quiet,  after  his  death, 
eludea  and  Galilee  were  in  uproar,  and  that  a  fourth 
jir  taxes  had  been  remitted  and  added  to  the  burdens 
dea,  for  their  peacefulness.  Their  fiiendliness  to  the 
ns  was  an  additional  provocation.  While  the  Jews  were 
juiet  only  by  the  sternest  severity,  and  strove  to  the 
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trtmost  against  the  introduction  of  anything  foreign 
Samaritans  rejoiced  in  the  new  importance  which 
loyalty  to  the  empire  had  given  them.  Shechem  flouris 
close  by,  in  Casarea,  the  procurator  held  his  court :  a 
sion  of  cavalry,  in  barracks  at  Sebaste-^the  old  Samai 
hod  been  raised  in  the  territory  The  Roman  strai 
were  more  than  welcome  to  while  awa^"  the  summer  in 
umbrageous  valleys. 

The  illimitable  hatred,  rising  from  so  many  sources,  fi 
vent  in  the  tradition  that  a  special  curse  had  been  uti 
against  the  Samaritans,  by  Ezra,  Serubbabel,  and  Jo£ 
It  was  said  that  these  great  ones  assembled  the  whole 
gregation  of  Israel  in  the  Temple,  and  that  three  hun 
priests,  with  three  hundred  trumpets,  and  three  hun 
books  of  the  Law,  and  three  hundred  scholars  of  the  J 
had  been  empioyed  to  repeat,  amidst  the  most  solemn 
monial,  all  the  curees  of  the  Law  against  the  Samari 
They  had  been  subjected  to  every  form  of  excommu 
tion ;  by  the  incommunicable  name  of  Jehovah ;  by 
Tables  of  the  Law,  and  by  the  heavenly  and  earthly  8 
gogues.^  The  very  name  became  a  reproach.  "  We  I 
that  Thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil,"  said  the  J 
to  Jesus,  m  Jerusalem.^^  There  may  be  friendl 
between  Samaria  and  Jerusalem,"  said  a  young  R 
summing  up  the  points  in  dispute  between  his  nation 
the  Samaritans,  "  when  the  Cuthites  have  no  more  t 
witii  Mount  Gerizim ;  when  they  praise  Israel,  and  be 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — but  not  till  then."*^ 
Israelite  could  lawfully  eat  even  a  mouthful  of  food 
had  been  toncned  by  a  Samaritan,  for,  "  to  do  so  was  i 
he  ate  the  flesh  of  swine."  ^^  No  Samaritan  was  allows 
become  a  proselyte^  nor  could  he  have  any  part  in 
resurrection  o4  liie  dead.  A  Jew  might  be  friendly  wi 
heathen,  but  never  with  a  Samaritan,  and  all  bargains  n 
with  one  were  invalid.^^  The  testimony  of  a  Samaritan  C( 
not  be  taken  in  a  Jewish  court,  and  to  receive  one 
one's  house  wotdd  bring  down  the  curse  of  God.^^  It 
even  become  a  suDJect  of  warm  controversy  how  far  a 
might  use  food  or  fruit  grown  on  Samaritan  soil,     ^ 
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CHAP.  XXXI  grows  on  trees  or  in  fields  was  reckoned  clean,  but  it  was 
doubtful  respecting  flour  or  wine.  A  Samaritan  egg,  as 
the  hen  laid  it,  could  not  be  unclean,  but  what  oi  a  boiled 
egg  ?  Yet  interest  and  convenience  strove,  by  subtle  casuis- 
try, to  invent  excuses  for  what  inteircourse  was  unavoidable. 
The  country  of  the  Cuthites  was  clean,  so  that  a  Jew  mignt, 
without  scruple,  gather  and  eat  its  produce.  The  waters  of 
Samaria  were  clean,  so  that  a  Jew  might  drink  them  or  wash 
in  them.  Their  dwellings  were  clean,  so  that  he  might  enter 
them,  and  eat  or  lodge  in  them.    Their  roads  were  clean,  so 

9  Hferos.  that  thc  dust  of  them  did  not  defile  a  Jew's  feet.^  The 
TZr.xiiT.4;    Rabbis  even  went  so  far  in  their  contradictory  utterances,  aa 

Juoled  by  >-m  . 

^ghuoot^m.  to  say  that  the  victuals  of  the  Cuthites  were  allowed,  if 

none  of  their  wine  or  vinegar  were  mixed  with  them,  and 

even  their  unleavened  bread  was  to  be  reckoned  fit  tor  use 

at  the  Passover.     Opinions  thus  wavered,  out,  as  a  rule, 

harsher  feeling  prevailed.** 

Jesus  was  infinitely  above  such   unworthy  strifes  and 

prejudices,  and  His  disciples  had  caught  something  of  His 

calm  elevation,  for  they  had  already  set  off  to  the  city  for 

food,  when  He  spoke  to  the  woman.     She  could  only,  in  her 

wonder,  ask,  in  reply,  *'  How  is  it  that  Thou,  being  a  Jew, 

askest  drink  of  me,  who  am  a  Samaritan  woman  ? ''    Her 

frankness  and  kindly  bearing  had  its  reward.     With  His 

wondrous  skill  in  using  even  the  smallest  and  commonest 

«  SMfleimoii  trifles  to  lead  to  the  hiffhest  and  worthiest  truths,^  He  lifts 

by  Sohleier-  °  ' 

jSto  riSS;  ^^^  thoughts  to  matters  infinitely  above  the  mere  wants  of 
the  body.  By  an  easy  transition.  He  tells  her  of  living 
water,  the  gift  of  God,  which  He  has  to  give, — so  precious, 
that,  if  she  knew  what  it  was,  arid  who  He  was  who  spoke 
with  her,  she,  in  her  turn,  would  ask  Him  to  allow  her  to 
drink.  He  meant,  of  course,  the  divine  grace  and  truth 
given  by  Him  to  those  who  sought  it,  the  true  living  water, 
ever  firesh  in  its  quickening  power,  and  efficacy  to  satisfy 
the  thirst  of  the  souL  Such  a  metaphor  was  exactly  fitted 
to  arrest  her  attention,  but,  like  Nicodemus,  she  rises  no 
higher  than  the  literal  sense.  "  You  cannot  mean  the  wat^ 
in  the  weU  here,"  says  she :  "  you  cannot  give  me  that^  for 
you  have  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep« 
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Whence,  then,  can  you  get  this  living  water  of  which  you  ohakxxxi. 
speak  ?  Are  you  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  who  gave 
us  the  well?  It  was  good  enough  for  him  and  his  to  drink 
from,  and  you  speak  as  if  you  had  other  and  better  1** 
Samaritan  tradition  had  traced  the  well  to  the  gpift  of  Jacob, 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Genesis ;  and  Jacob — ^to  a 
Samaritan,  as  to  a  Jew — ^was  almost  more  than  a  man.^  •  Petemann, 
Her  curiosity  was  now  fairly  roused,  and  her  willingness  to  ^^f^ 
hear  was  evident  **  This  water  is,  no  doubt,  good,"  replied 
J^us,  "but  any  one  who  drinks  it  will  thirst  again,  whereas 
he  who  drinks  the  water  that  I  give  will  never  thirst,  but 
will  find  it  like  a  well  of  water  in  his  soul,  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life."  More  and  more  interested,  the  woman 
craves  some  of  this  miraculous  water,  that  she  may  not 
thirst,  nor  need  to  come  all  the  way  thither  to  draw.  She 
still  thinks  only  of  common  water. 

But  now  followed  a  question  which,  while,  apparently,  of 
no  moment,  showed  her  that  she  was  before  one  who  knew 
the  secrets  of  her  life,  and,  while  it  woke  a  sense  of  guilt, 
opened  the  way  for  penitence.  "  Go,  call  thy  husband." 
She  answered  that  she  had  none.  "  You  are  right,"  replied 
Jesus,  "  for  you  have  had  five  husbands,  and  he  whom  you 
now  have  is  not  your  husband."  The  five  had  either  divorced 
her  for  immorality,  or  were  dead :  to  the  sixth  she  was  not 
married. 

The  light,  half-bold  mood  of  the  woman  was  now  entirely 
past  "  My  lord,"  said  she, "  I  behold  that  Thou  art  a  prophet," 
and,  doubtless,  the  conviction  flashed  with  it  through  her 
breast  the  kindred  thought,  that  the  Jewish  religion,  which 
He  seemed  to  represent,  -must  be  the  true  one.  Then,  per- 
haps half  wishing  to  turn  the  conversation — with  a  glance 
at  the  holy  hill,  towering  eight  hundred  feet  above  them — 
she  added,  "  Our  fethers  worshipped  in  this  mountain,  and 
ye  say,  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to 
worship." 

To  the  Samaritans,  Gerizim  was  the  most  sacred  spot  on 
earth.  It  was  their  sacred  mountain,  and  had  been^  as  they 
believed,  the  seat  of  Paradise,  while  all  the  streams  that 
water  the  earth  weye  supposed  to  flow  from  it    Adam  had 
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OTAP.xxxL  been  formed  of  its  dust,  and  had  lived  on  it.  The  few 
Samaritans  still  surviving,  show,  even  at  this  day,  the  spot 
on  which  he  built  his  first  altar,  and  that  on  which,  after- 
wards, the  altar  of  Setli,  also,  was  raised.  They  fancied 
that  Gerizim  was  Ararat,  fifteen  cubits  higher  than  the  next 
highest  and  next  holiest  mountain  on  earth — Mount  Ebal^ 
and  that  it  was  the  one  pure  and  sacred  spot  in  the  world, 
which,  having  risen  above  the  waters  of  the  flood,  no  corpse 
had  defiled.  Every  Samaritan  child  of  the  neighbourhood 
could  point  out  the  places  on  it  where  Noah  came  out  fi'om. 
the  ark,  and  where  he  built  his  altar,  and  show  the  seven  altar 
steps,  on  each  of  which  Noah  offered  a  sacrifice.  The  altar 
on  which  Abraham  bound  Isaac,  and  the  spot  where  the  ram 
was  caught  in  the  thicket,  were  amongst  its  wopders.  In 
the  centre  of  the  summit  was  the  broad  stone  on  which 
Jacob  rested  his  head  when  he  saw  the  mystic  ladder,  and, 
near  it,  the  spot  where  Joshua  built  the  first  altar  in  the 
land,  after  its  conquest,  and  the  twelve  stones  he  set  up,  on 
the  under  side  of  which,  they  believed,  the  Law  of  Moses 
had  been  written.  On  this  sacred  ground  their  Temple  had 
stood  for  two  hundred  years,  till  destroyed  by  the  Jews  a 

3  winor.  1. 390  hundred  and  twenty-nine  years  before  Christ.^  Towards 
Gerizim  every  Samaritan  turned  his  face  when  he  prayed, 
and  it  was  believed  the  Messiah  would  first  appear  on  its 
top,  to  bring  from  their  hiding-place  in  it  the  sacred  vessels 

*  l^torroan^  of  thc  Tabcmacle  of  Moses.^  It  was  unspeakably  sacred 
^Ts-fC^^'  ^^  *^^  nation,  as  the  one  spot  on  earth  where  man  was 
Dghtfoot,  lii.  j^gjjj.gg^  1^^  Maker.  The  simple  Samaritan  woman,  with 
whom  Jesus  talked,  had  been  trained  up  in  the  undoubting 
belief  of  all  these  legends,  and  her  very  mention  of  Jeru- 
salem, respectfully,  as  a  place  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jew, 
showed  a  spirit  ready  to  be  taught 

She  was  only  a  humble  woman,  and  withal^  ox  poor  ante- 
cedents, but  it  was  the  characteristic  of  Jesus  to  recognize 
the  better  self,  even  in  the  outcast  and  lost.  The  hope  and 
joy  of  the  triumphant  future  of  His  kingdom  rose  in  His 

••  Hftse,  Leben  soul  as  He  discouTScd  with  her.^  No  narrow  intolerance 
had  place  in  His  breast.;  no  haughty  Jewish  nationality 
prejudiced  Him  against  man  as  man.    Away  from  the  close 
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stifling  bigotry,  and  fierce  self-righteousness  of  Judea,  He  chap,  xxtx 
breathed  more  freely.     To  the  Samaritans  He  always  seems 
to  have  felt  kindly,  for  it  is  a  Samaritan  whom  He  chose  to 
illustrate  the  law  of  neighbouriy  love  in   His  immortal 
parable ;  ^  it  was  a  Samaritan  who,  alone,  of  the  ten  lepers  «  Lnkcio.so. 
He  healed,  returned  to  ^ve  glory  to  God;^  and,  now,  it"  Laken.w. 
was  a  Samaritan  woman  who,  by  opening  her  heart  to  BBs 
words,  first  cheered  His  spirit,  after  the  cold  unbelief  of 
Judea.^^  The  influences  of  the  spot,  moreover,  had,  doubtless,  «  John  s. ». 
their  effect  on  one  so  much  in  communion  with  nature. 
The  towering  hills  on   each   side — steep— well-nigh    pre- 
cipitousi,  and,  as  seen  from  the  well  where  He  sat,  naked 
and  sterile;  the  undulating  valley  between  them,  with  its 
bubbling  brook;  the  busy  and  prosperous  Shechem,   em- 
bowered in   gardens   and  orchards;   the  great  plain,  ten 
miles  in  length  and  half  as  broad,  outside,  with  its  corn- 
fields, vineyards,  and  olive  groves,  spread  fiir  and  near ;  the 
framework  qf  hills  enclosing  it  round ;  the  whole  flooded 
by   the   bright   Eastern    noon,   must   have   touched   His 
delicate  sensibility,  as  they  could  not  have  affected  duller 
natures.      The  very  associations    of  the  scene  must  have 
breathed  a  sacred  inspiration,  for,  here,  Jacob  had  wandered; 
for  the  very  ground  on  which  this  well  had  been  dug,  he 
had  paid  a  hundred  pieces  of  money  ;P  and  here,  Joseph, 
his  famous  son,  lay  buried,  within  the  bounds  of  his  father's 
purchase.    Here  Joshua  had  gathered  the  tribes  to  hear  the 
Law  from  the  rounded  hill-tops  above,  and  Gideon,  and  a 
long  roll  of  judges  and  kings,  had  made  it  the  centre  of 
their  rule.     The  plain  before  Him  had  been  the  gathering 
place  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  and  now  He,  the  greater  Joshua, 
a  mightier  judge  than  Gideon,  and  the  true  "  Prince  of 
God,"  ^^  was  about  to  summon  the  peaceful  soldiers  of  the  •  "i8TMa--.th« 
spiritual  Israel  to  a  loftier  struggle  than  ever  earth  had    ^;j^*"««  * 
seen — for  Truth  and  Grod.     A  divine  enthudasm  filled  His 
soul,  and  the  vision  of  the  sacred  future  He  catne  to  in- 
augurate for  man  rose  before  Him,  when  the  local,  national, 
and  transitory  in  religion,  should  have  passed  away  before 
the  universal,  spiritual,  and  eternal.    "  Believe  me,"  said  He, 
**an  hour  comes^  when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  moimtain. 
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OHAP.xxxL  nor  in  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father.  Ye  worship 
without  knowing  Him — ^ignorantly.  Your  Temple, 
n  it  stood,  was  without  a  name;^®  still  worse,  your 
Fathers,  after  a  time,  dedicated  it  to  idols.^^  You 
3  rejected  the  prophets  and  all  the  Scriptures  after 
es,  and,  thus,  are  not  in  living  connection  with  the 
er  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  have  no  intelligent 
ivledge  of  the  advancing  steps  by  which  God  has  revealed 
Lself,  but  rest  on  dark  traditions  and  fancies,  natural  in 
jople  whose  religion  began  with  the  worship  of  strange 
3,  along  with  Jehovah.  We,  Jews,  worship  that  which 
having  received  the  Scriptures,  has  taught  us  to  know. 
Messiah  and  His  salvation  must  come  from  among  the 
s.  They  have  cherished  the  firm,  pure,  and  living  hope 
lim,  revealed  more  and  more  fully  in  the  prophets,  and 
r  Temple,  which  has  always  been  sacred  to  Jehovah  alone, 
kept  this  hope  ever  before  them.  But,  though  the  Jews 
ight,  as  against  the  Samaritans,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
;,  both  are  on  equal  footing  as  to  the  far  more  glorious 
ire.  An  hour  comes,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers 
.  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  truth,  for  the  Father 
:eth  such  as  worship  Him  thus.**  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
(T  that  worship  Him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  truth." 
Swords  like  these  marked  an  epoch  in  the  spiritual  history 
he  world ;  a  revolution  in  all  previous  ideas  of  the  re- 
3n  of  man  to  his  Maker.  They  are  the  proclamation  of  the 
ntial  equality  of  man  before  God,  and  show  the  loftiest 
eriority  to  innate  human  prejudice  or  narrowness.  Christ 
iks,  not  as  a  Jew,  but  as  the  Son  of  Man ;  the  represen- 
ve  of  the  whole  race.  The  bitter  controversy  between 
i  and  race  is  only  touched,  in  passing,  with  a  divine 
iness.  Rising  high,  not  only  above  His  own  age,  but 
Q  above  the  prejudices  of  all  ages  since.  He  gives  man- 
d  their  charter  of  spiritual  liberty  for  evermore.  Jerusa- 
and  Gerizim  are  only  local  and  subordinate  considera- 
IS.  The  worth  of  man's  homage  to  God  does  not  depend 
the  place  where  it  is  paid.  The  true  worship  has  its 
iple  in  the  inmost  soul,  in  tiie  spirit  and  heart.  It  is  the 
of  the  soul }  it  is  communion  with  God;  the  reverend 
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espousal  of  our  nature  to  truth.  It  is  spiritual  and  moral,  oharxxxl 
not  outward  and  ritual,  springing  from  the  great  truth, 
rightly  apprehended,  which  Jesus  had  first  uttered,  that  God 
is  a  Spirit.  The  revelation  of  this,  in  the  wide  application 
now  given  it,  was  the  foundation  of  the  New  Religion  of 
all  Humanity.  The  isolation  and  exclusiveness  of  former 
creeds  were  swept  away  by  it  for  ever.  Religion  was  hence- 
forth no  tribal  privilege  jealously  kept  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  mere  nationality.  The  universal  presence  of  a 
spiritual  God  made  the  whole  world  alike  His  shrine.  The 
veil  of  the  Temf>le  was  first  rent  at  Jacob's  Well,  and  He 
Who,  till  then,  had,  as  men  thought,  dwelt  only  in  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  chamber  it  shrouded,  went  forth  thence, 
from  that  hour,  to  consecrate  all  the  earth  as  one  great  Holy 
of  Holies.  Samaritans,  Heathen,  Jews,  were,  henceforth, 
proclaimed  children  of  a  common  heavenly  Father,  and 
Jesus,  when  He,  presently,  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah,  an- 
nounced Himself  as  the  Saviour  of  the  Wokld.'^  «  sdMmw^ 

Perplexed  to  understand  words  so  lofty,  the  simple- 
minded  woman  was  fain  to  put  off  any  attempt  to  solve 
them,  till  He  came,  for  whom,  in  common  with  the  Jews,  she 
waited.  She  felt  hardly  convinced,  and  wished  to  leave  the 
question  about  Gerizim  and  Jerusalem  till  the  Great  Pro- 
phet appeared.  "  I  know  that  Messiah  comes,  who  is  called 
Christ ;  when  He  shall  come.  He  will  tell  us  all  things." 
Even  the  Samaritans  had  their  hopes  of  a  great  deliverer, 
expecting  Him  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  renew 
the  worship  at  Mount  Gerizim,  but  they  thought  of  him 
only  as  acting  by  human  agencies  for  inferior  ends.' 

Jesus  was  far  from  recognizing  her  as  right  in  all  she 
meant  by  such  an  answer,  but  she  had  shown  a  modest  and 
docile  spirit,  such  as  He  always  loved.  She  had  acknow- 
ledged Him  as  a  prophet,  had  listened  eagerly  to  His  words, 
and  shown  how  she  hoped  that  the  Messiah,  when  He  came, 
would  set  the  long  controversy  to  rest  Her  honest  wish  to 
know  the  truth ;  her  interest  in  the  standing  of  her  people 
to  God  and  the  Law,  and  her  anxious  yearning  for  the  com- 
ing of  the  Messiah,  revealed  a  frame  of  mind  fitted  to 
receive  further  light.     "You  need  not  wait^"  said  He,  "I 
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isk  unto  thee  am  He."  The  first  great  revelation  of 
iour  was  to  humble  shepherds.  The  first  direct  dis- 
of  Himself  as  the  Messiah  was  to  an  humble  Sama- 
3man  1  ^ 

while,  the  disciples  had  returned  from  the  city,  and 
ad  to  find  him  talking  with  a  woman.  The  relations 
sexes,  even  in  common  life,  were  very  narrow  and 
us  among  the  Jews.  That  a  woman  should  allow  her- 
e  seen  unveiled  was  held  immodest,  and  for  any  woman 
lerself  be  heard  singing  a  song  was  almost  unchaste, 
ea  a  bridegroom  might  be  alone  with  his  bride,  for 
t  time,  an  hour  before  marriage,  but  in  Galilee  even 
J  thought  unbecoming.  Trades  which  brought  the 
es  in  any  measure  into  contact  were  regarded  with 
n,  and  no  unmarried  person  of  either  sex  could  be 
er,  lest  the  parents  of  the  children  might  visit  the 
*■  In  Rabbis  especially,  even  to  speak  with  a  woman 
ic  was  held  indecorous  in  the  highest  degree.  "  No 
hat  is,  no  Rabbi),  says  the  Talmud,  "  is  to  speak  with 
n,  even  if  she  be  his  wife,  in  the  public  street."  ^*  It 
bidden  to  greet  a  woman,  or  take  any  notice  of  her.^* 
ings."  we  are  told,  "  are  to  be  shunned  by  a  Rabbi, 
t  not  be  seen  in  the  street  dripping  with  oil  (which 
imply  vanity) :  he  must  not  go  out  at  night  alone : 
t  to  wear  patched  shoes  (which  in  certain  cases  would 
ring  a  burden,  when  it  was  unlawful  to  do  so)  :  he 
ot  speak  with  a  woman  in  a  public  place :  he  must 
[  intercourse  with  common  people  (for,  not  knowing 
iT,  they  might  be  *  unclean  ')  :  he  must  not  take  long 
)r  that  would  show  that  he  was  not  sunk  in  the  study 
Law) :  and  he  must  not  walk  erect  (for  that  would 
pride.)"  ^^  Though  higher  in  position  and  respect 
the  Jews  than  in  other  Eastern  nations,  woman,  at 
le  of  Christ,  was  treated  as  wholly  inferior  to  man 
le  words  of  the  Law  be  burned,''  says  Rabbi  Eleazer, 
•  than  committed  to  women."  ^^  "  He  who  instructs 
ighter  in  the  Law,"  says  the  Talmud,  "instructs 
folly."  ^^  But  He  who  came  to  raise  mankind  to 
1  freedom  and  m'oral  purity,  included  woman,  as  well 
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as  man,  in  His  grand  philanthropy,  and  treated  with  silent  csb.\p.  xxxl 
contempt  the  prudery  by  which  it  was  sought  to  humble  tilie 
one  sex  to  exalt  the  other.  He  was  a  teacher  not  for  an 
age,  but  for  all  time,  and  woman  owes  her  elevation  to  soci^ 
equality  with  man  to  the  lofty  respect  shown  her  by  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  To  have  the  courage  of  one's  opinions  is  rare, 
and  it  is  rarer  still  to  retain,  with  it,  a  modest  humility,  and 
simple  worship  of  truth.  With  most  of  us  it  is,  rather, 
supercilious  contempt  of  inferior  judgments  than  lowly 
homage  to  conviction.  In  Jesus  alone  is  it  found  as  an 
ijistinctive  and  never-failing  characteristic,  with  no  blemish 
or  qualification  of  attendant  weakness.  He  acts,  at  all  times, 
as  before  God  alone,  and  as  if  unconscious  of  the  presence 
or  opinions  of  man. 

Strange  as  the  incident  must  have  seemed  to  the  dis- 
ciples, the  awe  and  reverence  which  Jesus  had  already 
excited  in  their  minds  checked  any  expression  of  surprise. 
Meanwhile  the  woman,  leaving  her  pitcher,  hurried  off  to 
the  city,  to  make  known  the  presence  of  the  wonderful 
stranger,  and  urge  as  many  as  she  could,  to  go  to  Him,  and 
see  if  He  were  not  the  expected  Messiah.  In  her  absence,  the 
disciples,  once  and  again®^  invited  Jesus  to  take  some  •  V^**'- 
refreshment®^  But  His  soul  was  too  full  of  other  thoughts,  »  ^^jg^ 
which  drove  away  all  sense  of  hunger.  "  I  have  food  to  eat,  J^^^JfJ* 
said  He,  "  that  ye  know  not  of," — words,  which  to  their  dull' 
material  range  of  mind,  seemed  only  to  refer  to  food  brought 
in  their  absence.  "  My  meat,"  said  He,  seeing  their  mis- 
conception, "  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me,  and  to 
finish  His  work."  Then,  lifting  His  eyes,  and  looking  up  the 
stretching  valley,  or  round  the  wide  sweep  of  the  plain,  in 
both  of  which,  doubtless,  the  busy  peasants  were  scattering 
the  seed  for  the  harvest,  then  four  months  distant,  He  caught 
sight  of  a  multitude  coming,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
woman,  to  hear  His  words.  Fired  at  the  sight.  He  went  on, 
— *'  You  say,  *  After  four  months  will  come  the  harvest'  But 
I  say,  look  yonder  at  the  throng  coming  towards  us.  Tliey 
are  the  noblest  harvest,  and  their  coming  shows  that  you 
have  not  to  wait  to  reap  zV,  as  they  have  to  reap  the  seed  now 
sowing,  for  their  souls,  like  autumn  fields,  are  already  white 
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qgAP.  xxxL  for  the  sickle.  And  how  rich  the  reward  for  you,  my" 
disciples,  who  will  be  the  reapers !  You  will  gather  fruit,  not 
like  the  harvest  of  earth,  but  fruit  unto  life  eternal.  You 
and  I,  the  Sower  and  the  reapers,  may  well  rejoice  together 
in  the  parts  assigned  us  by  God.  Think  of  the  final  harvest 
home,  when  Heaven,  the  great  garner,  shall  have  the  last 
sheaf  carried  thither !  The  sower  and  the  reaper  are  indeed 
distinct,  as  the  proverb  has  it,  speaking  of  common  life.  1 
have  prepared  and  sown  the  field ;  you  shall,  hereafter,  do 
the  labour  that  is  needed  as  it  grows,  and  reap  the  sheaves 
as  they  ripen.  Your  work  will  be  real  of  its  kind,  but  to 
break  up  the  soil,  and  cast  in  the  seed,  is  harder  than  to 
watch  the  rising  green.  I  send  you  to  enter  on  the  fruit  of 
my  toil." 

Judea  had  yielded  no  harvest,  but  the  despised  people  of 
Shechem  were  better  spiritual  soil.'  There  was  no  idle 
thronging  around,  as  in  Judea,  in  hopes  of  seeing  miracles : 
none  were  asked,  and  none  were  wrought.  The  simpler  and 
healthier  natures,  with  which  He  here  came  in  contact,  were 
satisfied  in  many  cases,  by  the  words  of  the  woman  alone. 
Gathering  to  hear,  His  words  deepened  the  convictions  of 
those  impressed  already,  and  roused  the  hearts  of  others.  At 
their  request,  two  days  were  spent  in  teaching.  To  have 
stayed  longer  might,  perhaps,  have  compromised  the  future, 
by  raising  Jewish  prejudice.  Meanwhile,  the  work,  thus 
auspiciously  begun,  could  not  fail  to  spread.  *'  We  believe,** 
said  the  new  converts,  after  the  two  days'  intercourse  with 
Jesus,  "not  because  of  the  woman's  saying,  for  we  have  heard 
Him  ourselves,  and  know  that  this  is,  indeed,  the  Saviour  of 

«  Ttosiiiait'c  the  world."^     Jews  might  have  acknowledged  Him  as  the 
^s.  LST^^  Messiah,  but  only  Samaritans,  with  their  far  more  generous 
conceptions  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  could  have  thought 
of  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

Thus,  naturally,  from  the  most  indifierent  trifle  of  daily 
life,  had  come  the  disclosure  of  the  highest  truths,  as  a  legacy 
to  all  ages.  The  well  of  Jacob  had  become  the  seat  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  before  whose  words,  then  spoken  to  an 
humble  woman  of  Samaria,  the  most  embittered  enmities  of 
nations  and  religions  will,  one  day,  pass  away. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIL 

OPENING  OP  THE  MINISTBT  IN  GALILEB. 

A  NATURE  like  that  of  Jesus,  as  sensitive  as  sti 
must  have  felt  the  pleasure  which  only  first  succ 
can  ^ve,  at  His  hearty  reception  by  the  Samari 
Rejected  in  Judea,  he  had  found  willing  hearers  in 
despised  people  of  Shechem.  A  nucleus  of  His  kin^ 
had  been  formed,  and  it  must,  by  its  nature,  spread 
heart  to  heart.  Intensely  human  in  His  sensibility.  He 
enjoyed  the  happiness  He  had  called  forth  in  othen 
before.  He  had  b(ien  depressed  by  its  absence.  He  ne 
expected  nor  desired  noisy  popularity,  for  He  knew 
His  Kingdom  could  grow  only  by  the  secret  convicti< 
soul  after  soul. 

Yet,  in  one  sense,  it  was  already  complete  in  each 
disciple,  for  each  heart  that  received  Him  was  a  sp< 
which  it  was  fully  set  up — ^its  laws  accepted,  and  the 
and  afifections  entirely  His.  To  each  new  adherent  He 
more  than  king,  for  He  reigned  over  their  whole  na 
with  a  majesty  such  as  no  other  king  could  command, 
highest  bliss  of  each  was  to  have  no  thought  or  wish  i 
from  His,  for  in  the  measure  of  likeness  to  Him,  lay 
spiritual  purity,  peace,  and  joy.  They  felt  that  to  be 
His  disciples,  was  to  anticipate  the  brightest  hopes  o 
eternal  world,  for  it  was  to  have  their  bosoms  filled  wit 
light  and  love  of  God.  Earth  never  saw  such  a  kin, 
such  a  kingdom. 

But  He  could  not  stay  in  Samaria.  His  work  h 
Israel.  No  other  people  were  so  fitted  for  it,  by  the  trai 
of  two  thousand  years,  by  cherished  hopes,  and  by  the  p< 
sion  of  the  oracles  of  God,  the  one  grand  treasure  of  et 
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flKAg.xxxiL  truth  in  the  hands  of  man.  They,  alone,  of  all  mankind 
realized  the  idea  of  a  true  kingdom  of  God ;  they,  alone^ 
were  a-glow  for  its  advent.  Misconceptions  removed,  they 
were  fitted  above  all  other  races,  to  be  the  apostles  of  the 
new  religion,  which,  in  reality,  was  only  the  completing  and 

I  BnuraDttyeaiis  perfecting  of  the  old.^ 

jB^ateS?^^*^      After  a  stay  of  two  days,  therefore,  at  Shechem,  or  near 
ohrirtiiShm    i*»  Jesus  went  on  northwards,  towards  Galilee.     The  road 

« &^^\^^  passes  through  Shechem,  to  Samaria,  which  lies  on  its  hill,^ 
i^lsSdi!^^  at  three  hours'  distance,  on  the  north-west.  It  was  then  in 
its  glory,  as  Herod  had  left  it ;  no  longer  the  old  Samaria, 
but  the  splendid  Sebaste,  named  thus  in  compliment  to  Au- 
gustus.* Its  grand  public  buildings,  its  magnificent  temple, 
dedicated  in  blasphemous  flattery  of  Augustus,  its  colonnades, 
triumphal  arches,  baths,  and  theatres,  and  its  famous  wall, 
twenty  stadia  in  circuit,^  with  its  elaborate  gates,*  enclosing 
the  whole — were  before  Him  as  He  passed  on.  At  Engan- 
nim — the  Fountain  of  Gardens — on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  He  crossed  the  Samaritan  border, 
and  was  once  more  in  Galilee. 

Avoiding  Nazareth,  with  a  wise  instinct  that  a  prophet 

-jobnin  had  no  honour  in  His  own  country,*  He  continued  His 
journey  to  Cana,  across  the  green  pastures  and  corn-fields  of 
the  plain  of  Battauf.  He  had,  indeed,  felt,  before  leaving 
Samaria,  that  a  district  where  He  had  been  familiarly  known 
in  His  earlier  life  would  be  less  disposed  to  receive  Him 
than  others  in  which  He  was  a  stranger,  but  this  could  only 
apply  to  the  immediate  bounds  of  Nazareth  or  Capernaum. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  news  of  His  popularity  in  Judca, 
and  of  His  miracles  and  discourses  in  Jerusalem,  had  been 
carried  back  to  Galilee,  by  pilgrims  who  had  returned  from 

»j«tai.tf.  the  feast,^  and  had,  doubtless,  secured  Him  a  much  better 
reception  in  the  province  at  large  than,  as  Himself  a  Gali- 
Isean,  He  would  otherwise  have  found.  But  even  had  He 
felt  that  He  would  be  rejected  in  Galilee  as  He  had  been  in 
Judea,  His  homage  to  duty,  and  grand  self-sacrifice  to  its 
demands,  would  have  so  much  the  more  impelled  Him  to 
carry  His  great  messq^ge  thither.  Personal  feelings  had  no 
place  in  His  souL     It  would  have  been  only  one  more,  added 
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to  His  life-long  conflicts  with  human  perveraty  and  evil,  to  oaAP.xxxn 
brave  foreboded  indifference  and  neglect,  and  offer  even 
to  those  who  slighted  Him  the  proo&  of  His  divine  dignity 
and  worth.  The  prophet  had  foretold  that  the  Great  Light 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  would  shine  in  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles,*  and  amidst  whatever  humiliation  and  pain  of  •!!»».  4 1«. 
heart  in  anticipated  rejection,  He,  its  King,  would  have 
gone  thither  to  proclaim  it,  and  honour  the  divine  pre- 
diction.® 

The  first  return  of  Jesus  to  GaUlee,  from  the  Jordan,  had 
been  marked  by  the  miracle  at  the  wedding  feast  at  Cana, 
as  if  to  rouse  the  general  mind,  and  now.  His  second  return 
was  proclaimed  in  the  same  way.^  He,  perhaps,  had  gone  to  t  johncii. 
live  for  a  time  with  the  friends  for  whom  He  had  turned  the 
water  into  wine,  or,  it  may  be,  He  was  a  guest  of  Nathanael, 
as,  in  Capernaum,  of  Peter.  His  reception,  as  He  passed  on 
His  way  to  Cana,  had  been  cheering  in  the  extreme,  for  the 
reports  from  the  south  had  raised  Him  to  an  undefined  great- 
ness in  the  popular  eyes.  They  had  learned  to  be  proud  of 
Him  as  their  countryman,  when  they  found  Him  so  famous 
elsewhere.  That  crowds  had  followed  Him  in  Judea,  secured 
him  favour,  so  fiir,  among  the  multitude  in  the  north.^  His  •  joim«  « 
return  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  public  event,  and  passed 
from  lip  to  lip  through  the  whole  district 

It  had  thus  speedily  become  known  in  Capernaum  that 
He  was  once  more  in  Cana,  after  His  nine  or  ten  months' 
absence  from  Galilee.    His  miraculous  power  over  sickness 
and  physical  evil,  as  shown  in  Jerusalem,^  had  become  a 
subject  of  universal  report,  finding  its  way  even  into  the 
gilded  seclusion  of  mansions  and  palaces.     Among  others,  a 
high  officer  of  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas,  whose  mansion 
was  in  Capernaum,  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  Teacher. 
We  know  how  the  miracles   of    Christ  reached   the  ears 
of  Antipas    himself;^    that    Manaen,*   his    foster-brother,  tMattw.!. 
actually  became  an  humble  follower  of  Jesus, ^®  and  that  Jo-  wAotew-i. 
hanna,  the  wife  of  Choudza,  the  house  steward  or  manager 
of  the  private  affairs^^  of  Antipas,  was  one  of  many^  devoted  "  iTirpAros 
female  disciples  and  friends,  of  the  richer  classes, — and  can,    ^SSt.'ks 
thus,  easily  fancy  how  such  a  dignified  official  had  learned  "^'**^*' 
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CHAP.  xxxn.  respecting  the  new  wonder-working  Rabbi.'    The  close  heat 
of  the  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  with  their  fringe  of 
reeds  and  marsh,  though  then  tempered  by  the  shade  of 
countless  orchards,  and  wooded  clumps,  now  wholly  wanting, 
has  in  all  ages  induced  a  prevalence  of  fever,  at  certain  sea- 
it  Tbewucto    sons,  and  the  malady  had  now  seized  his  only  son,^^  who 
(iioa)Bhoiri    was  Still  a  child. ^*     He  had  been  led  to  look  on  Jesus  as  a 
'«  veiM49i      wonderful  Healer,  by  the  cures  reported  to  have  been  wrought 
by  Him,  but  he  had  not,  apparentiy,  thought  of  Him  as 
more.     Hearing  of  His  arrival  at  Cana,  the  hope  that  He 
might  save  his  son,  instantly  determined  him  to  go  thither 
and  ask  His,  aid.     The  child,  he  said,  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  would  Jesus  come  down  ^  and  heal  him  ? 

There  was  something  in  the  poor  man's  bearing,  however, 
that  showed  the  superficial  conceptio'h  he  had  formed  of 
Christ's  character  and  work.  Miracles,  with  Jesus,  were  only 
means  to  a  higher  end,  credentials  to  enforce  the  reception 
of  spiritual  truth.  That  truth  was  its  own  witness,  and  had 
sufficed  to  win  a  ready  homage  from  the  despised  people  of 
Sychar.  To  be  the  Healer  of  souls,  not  of  the  body,  was 
His  great  mission,  but  the  nobleman  had,  as  yet,  no  idea  of 
Him  except  as  a  Hakim  or  Ropha,^  who  had  proved  His 
power  to  overcome  disease.  He  had  been  led  to  Him  not  by 
the  report  and  acceptance  of  the  great  truths  He  taught : 
only  the  rumour  of  His  miracles  had  created  interest  enough 
to  pass  through  the  land.  That  he  was  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  spiritual  death  from  which  he  himself  needed  to  be 
rescued,  touched  the  sympathy  of  Jesus.  "How  is  it," 
asked  He,  in  effect,  "  that  you  come  to  me  only  for  outward 
healing,  and  believe  on  me  only  as  a  worker  of  signs  and 
wonders  ?  Have  you  no  sense  of  sin :  no  craving  for 
spiritual  healing :  no  inner  sympathy  with  the  teaching  of 
my  life  and  words  ?  "  Without  moral  preparation  in  his  own 
mind,  the  healing  of  his  son  might  confirm  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  Healer ;  but  would  bring  no  spiritual  reception 
of  the  truth,  to  heal  the  soul.  Apparentiy  repelling  him  for 
the  moment,  Jesus  was,  in  fact,  opening  his  eyes  to  the  far 
greater  blessings  he  might  freely  obtain.  With  royal  bounty 
He  wished  to  give  the  greater  while  He  gave  the  less,  for  it 
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was  His  wont,  after  needed  reproof,  to  give  more  thj 
been  asked.  Meanwhile,  the  only  thought  of  the  p 
heart  was  his  dying  boy.  "  Sir,  come  down  ere  mj 
die."  Jesus  knew  that  he  would  believe  if  his  soi 
healed,  but  wished  to  raise  a  higher  moral  frame, 
would  do  so  from  kindled  sympathy  with  spiritual 
-without  such  an  outward  ground.  To  believe  His  wore 
its  own  internal  evidence,  showed  higher  faith  tha 
which  only  followed  miracles.  It  showed  a  recognit 
the  truth  from  interest  in  it :  a  sensibility  of  soul  t 
was  pure  and  holy.  But  belief  as  the  result  of  m 
was  not  discountenanced :  it  was  only  held  inferior. 

The  nobleman  had  assumed  that  Jesus  would  go 
Yfith  him  to  Capernaum,  and  heal  the  child,  but  ] 
before  One  to  whose  power  distance  offered  no  hinc 
With  the  easy,  unaffected  dignity  of  conscious  supei 
he  is  told  to  "  go  his  way ;  his  son  lived :  "  words  fe 
simple,  but  enough  to  let  him  know  that  the  Speak< 
on  the  instant,  healed  the  child.  Nor  could  he  do 
To  have  spoken  with  Jesus  assured  him  that  he  mig 
lieve  His  word.    Forthwith  he  addressed  himself  to  n 

It  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Cana  to  Capemaui 
the  miracle  had  been  wrought  an  hour  after  noon.^*  1 
by  the  way,  at  early  nightfall,  as  he  well  might  on 
so  insecure,  he  set  out  again  next  morning,  but  ( 
met  some  of  his  own  slaves,  sent  to  tell  him  the  goo( 
that  the  boy  was  convalescent,  and  to  prevent  his  bi 
Jesus  any  further.  *'  Your  son,"  said  they,  "  is  not 
but  is  getting  better.  The  fever  has  left  him."  "  1 
asked  the  father,  "  did  he  begin  to  amend  ?  "  "  Yesi 
about  one  o'clock  the  fever  broke."  It  was  the  ver 
when  Jesus  had  told  him  that  the  boy  would  live, 
could  he  do  but  accept  Him  as  what  he  now  kn< 
claimed  to  be — ^the  Messiah.  "Himself  believed  a 
whole  house." 

How  long  Jesus  remained  in  Cana  is  not  known,  bi 
He  was  for  a  time  unattended  by  the  small  band  of  di 
who  had  accompanied  Him  to  the  Passover,  is  c 
They  had  remained  with  Him,  in  Judea,  and  had  ret 
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Dugli  Sychar,  to  Galilee,  but,  after  bo  long  an 
ome,  He  had  let  them  go  back  to  the  Lake 
their  occupations,  till  He  should  once  more 
[y  to  His  service. 

red  to  the  north  before  the  rising  signs  of 
m  the   Pharisees/^  who  had  at   last  found 

John  imprisoned,  ^^  by  their  intrigues  with 
light,  at  any  moment,  have  effected  His  own 
erval  of  some  months  now  elapsed,^®  perhaps 

privacy,  the  time  not  having  yet  come,  for 
mknown  to  us,  for  His  final  and  pennanent 
is  public  work.     His  mother  and  the  family 

0  Nazareth^*  from  their  short  stay  at  Caper- 
is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  He,  once 

;he  seclusion  of  His  early  home,  to  await  the 
int  of  His  reappearance.  The  fate  of  the 
lave  made  it  necessary  to  avoid  for  a  time 
jtext  of  political  alarm  to  Herod  by  His  at 
hn's  place.  That  one  so  venerated  had  been 
le  dungeons  of  Machaerus  doubtless  spread 
valleys.     Men  almost  hoped  that  the  mighty 

1  soften  the  heart  even  of  Antipas,  and,  in 
d  not  credit  that  a  man  so  cowardly  and 
are  to  take  the  life  of  the  honoured  prophet.^® 

measure  of  the  tyrant  were  attributed  by 
multitude  to  John's  influence.^^  The  whole 
jitated,  day  by  day,  by  rumours  respecting 

ber  subjects  of  popular  excitement  wanting, 
of  that,  or  the  year  before,  apparently  at  the 
Tnacles,  there  had  been  a  fierce  struggle 
)man  garrison  at  Jerusalem'  and  the  pilgrims 
ver  excitable  and  ready  to  fight.  In  the  heat 
the  soldiers  from  Antonia  had  pressed  into 
ts  of  the  Temple,  and  had  hewn  down  the 
e  great  altar,  beside  their  sacrifices,  mingling 
th  that  of  the  slain  beasts.^^  The  sons  of 
laean,  the  famous  leader  of  the  zealots  in  their 
[Tection  against  Eome,^  had,  moreover,  grown 
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up  to  manhood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jesus,  and  cherished  chap,  xxxg 
in  their  own  breasts,  and  kept  alive  among  the  people,  their 
father's  fierce  scheme  for  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  the  sword,  a  fatal  inheritance  for  which  they  were 
one  day,  like  Christ,  to  be  crucified.  The  whole  land 
heaved  with  religious  fanaticism  like  an  ever-threateniii'^ 
volcano.  Above  all  the  tumult  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
however,  the  imprisoned  prophet  was  the  one  thought  of 
the  country.  Jjaments  over  him,  mingled,  doubtless,  with 
fierce  mutterings,  filled  every  market-plaqe  and  every  home. 
It  was  a  sign  of  the  glowing  religious  sensibility  of  the 
times,  and  a  summons  to  Jesus  to  take  up  the  great  work 
thus  interrupted.  The  tyrant  in  Perea  had  silenced  the 
voice  that  had  proclaimed  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
but  He,  whose  herald  John  had  been,  was  at  hand  to  take 
it  up  again,  with  grander  emphasis,  on  a  more  conmianding 
theatre.  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  had  once  seen  a  vision  of 
Jehovah  in  the  Temple,^*  and  had  recognized  his  summons  «  i«iiAe.i. 
as  a  prophet,  when,  amidst  the  chants  of  the  Levites  and  the 
clouds  of  incense,  and  the  blasts  of  the  sacred  trumpets,  the 
house  was  filled  with  smoke,  and  the  veiy  earth  seemed  to 
tremble.  The  Spirit  came  on  Amos,  the  shepherd,  as  he 
followed  his  flocks  on  the  lonely  pastures,  when  he  thought 
how  the  Syrians  had  threshed  Gilead  with  iron  sledges,  and 
how  Tyre  had  sold  the  sons  of  Israel  to  Edom  as  slaves ;  and 
he  seemed  to  hear  Jehovah  call  to  him  from  Zion,  aad 
thunder  from  Jerusalem,  and  forsook  his  hills,  to  be  a  shep- 
herd to  Israel.^*  The  loud  universal  lamentations  over  John  «  Amoii.t; 
were  such  a  final  divine  call  to  Jesus.^^  »  Hauarmth.  i 

Finally  leaving  His  early  home,  therefore.  He  bent  His  ^' 
steps  once  more  towards  Capernaum,  which  was,  henceforth, 
to  become  "  His  own  city,"  and  the  centre  of  his  future  work. 
The  prophet  had,  ages  before,  painted  the  joyous  times  that 
should  efface  the  memory  of  the  Assyrian  invasion,^^  and«'  B.o.T«t 
in  the  appearance  of  Christ  in  these  regions,  their  full 
realization  had  now  come.  The  land  of  Zebulon,  and  the 
land  of  Naphtali ;  the  country  towards  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ; 
the  dlstri(5ts  beyond  the  Jordan ;  and  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles, 
in  the  far  north,  towards  Tyre  and  Syria — the  people  that 
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rites,  but  in  the  living  spirit ;  in  individual  personal  convic-  qhap.xxxix. 
tion ;  in  the  free,  loving  surrender  of  the  will  to  God,  as  the 
eternal  Truth  and  Grood  :  a  religion  which  looked  first,  not  at 
mere  acts,  but  at  what  men  were,  and  set  no  value  on  acts 
apart  from  the  motive  from  which  they  sprang.*^  "  g^,"]^.^ 

Hence,  the  call  to  repentance  was  addressed  to  all  without  "•*^*' 
exception.  He  recognized  the  difference  between  man  and 
man,  and  acknowledged  the  existence  of  possible  good  even 
in  the  apparently  hopeless.  He  spoke  of  the  good  and 
evil,  the  righteous  and  unrighteous,  the  just  and  unjust, 
those  who  had  gone  astray  and  those  who  had  not ;  of  the 
sound  and  the  sick ;  of  the  pure  and  the  impure ;  of  green 
trees  and  dry ;  of  a  good  and  an  evil  eye,  and  of  good  soil 
and  bad.  Surveying  men,  as  a  whole,  with  a  calm  and 
searching  insight.  He  rejoiced  in  the  light  which  shone  in 
some  souls,  in  the  midst  of  darkness  around  and  within 
them,  and  acknowledged  its  worth.  No  cold  fear  of  com- 
promise damped  His  ardour ;  frank  joy  and  radiant  hope- 
fulness, that  detected  good  with  instinctive  quickness,  cheered 
His  spirit  to  greater  effort.  It  is,  indeed.  His  glory  that  He 
led  not  only  the  humble  and  penitent,  but  the  openly  evil, 
to  a  higher  and  purer  life. 

Yet,  though  thus  wide  in  His  charity.  He  had  a  standard 
by  which  all  men  alike  were  pronounced  sinful,  and  in  need 
of  repentance.  In  the  highest  sense,  God  alone  was  good. 
Tried  by  this  awful  test  of  comparison  with  Him,  all  men 
were  "unclean,"  "corrupt,"  "dark,"  "bUnd,"  "lustful," 
"  selfish,"  worldly  in  thought,  word,  and  act,  dry  trees,  dead 
and  lost.^^     All  are  pronounced  in  danger  of  the  wrath  of «  Matt ».  113 

i  O  26t  45  •  7. 1 1  • 

God.  They  may  be  more  or  less  sinful  in  degree  ;  but  all  J^f^j^^/^; 
alike  must  seek  forgiveness ;  all  must  repent  and  be  changed,  H  H:  %ll 
or  pensh.  7.17;  12.33; 

Thus,  when  comparing  men  with  men,  He  recognized 
better  and  worse,  but  before  God,  and  in  relation  to  citizen- 
ship in  His  kingdom,  He  acknowledged  no  difference,  but 
condemned  all  alike  as  sinners.  Before  the  One  who  alone 
13  pure  and  holy,  He  humbles  all.  He  will  suffer  no  empty 
pride  in  the  presence  of  the  Creator.  In  His  sight  no  one 
is  to  be  called  good.     All  are  guilty,  and  even  the  best 
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disciples  Peter  and  Andrew,  the  other,  that  of  James  and  chap.xxxh, 
John,  who,  with  their  father  Zebedee,  and  some  hired  men, 
were  busy  preparing  for  the  next  evening's  venture.  To 
meet  again  must  have  been  as  pleasant  to  their  Master  as 
themselves,  and  their  lowly  occupation  must  have  lost  its 
charm  at  the  recollection  of  the  time  when  they  had  shared 
His  society.  Entering  into  Peter  s  boat,  and  asking  him  to 
thrust  out  a  little  from  the  land,  that  He  might  have  freedom 
to  address  the  people,  He  sat  down,  as  was  usual  with  the 
Babbis  when  they  taught,  and  spoke  to  the  crowd  stand- 
ing on  the  shore.  The  dear  rippling  water  plajdng  gently 
round  the  boat ;  the  fields,  and  vineyards,  and  olive  groves 
behind ;  the  eager  listeners,  with  their  varied  and  picturesque 
Eastern  dress ;  the  wondrous  Preacher ;  the  calmness  and 
delicious  coolness  of  morning,  and,  over  all,  the  cloudless 
Syrian  sky,  must  have  made  the  scene  striking  in  the 
extreme. 

The  public  addresses  of  the  Rabbis  were  always  very 
short,  and  so,  doubtless,  were  those  of  Jesus.  The  people 
were  soon  dismissed,  and  wandered  off,  to  discuss,  as  Jewish 
congregations  always  did,  the  sayings  they  had  heard.  But 
Jesus  had  received  a  service  in  the  use  of  His  strange  pulpit^ 
and  wished  to  repay  it,  as  only  He  could.  Telling  Peter,  the 
steersman  of  the  boat,  to  push  off  into  the  deep  water.  He 
bade  him  and  his  brother  let  down  the  net.  It  was  a  circalar 
one,^  cast  from  the  boat,  and  then  dragged  slowly  behind,  ••  ^tp($\fi9^ 
towards  the  shore.  The  fish  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee  must  Iutt!4.i8. 
always  have  been  very  abundant,  even  when  the  fisheries 
were  so  active,  for,  at  this  day,  their  niunber  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  by  those  who  have  not  been  on  the  spot.  The 
shoals  frequently  cover  an  acre  of  the  surface,  or  even  more, 
and  the  fish,  as  they  slowly  move  along  the  surface,  with 
their  back  fins  just  seen  on  the  level  of  the  water,  are  so 
crowded,  that  it  looks,  a  short  way  off,  like  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain.*^     But  Simon  and  his  brother  had  had  no  success,  ^  Tristmm'e 

,  Nat.  Hiat  of 

though  they  had  spent  the  night,  when  fishmg  is  best,  in  i!Jt"'i:|f;^^^ 

fruitless  efforts.      There   was  no  hesitation,    however,    in  s^exhel"^ 

obeying  the  command,  and  they  had  hardly  done  so,  when  JSL 
they  swept  into  a  shoal,  and  had  to  beckon  to  James  and  John, 
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NOTES    TO    VOLUME     I. 


CHAPTER    L 

•  In  the  Talmud,  God  Is  often  called  '^Our  Father  in  Heaven,**  as  Hr.  Deutsoh  points 
out  (Lit,  Bemaim^  1874,  p.  148),  but  it  is  aa  the  Father  of  the  Jew,  not  of  mankind. 

^  '^Tha  Qreeka  aad  Roouma,  More  the  tiMo  of  Gbiiatianit/,  had  no  idea,  or  eren  the 
faintest  Teotige  of  an  idea,  of  vhat  in  the  Soriptnnl  system  Is  called  Sin ;  and  the  idea 
was  nttorly  and  azqnisite^  hiapproeiaUe  by  Pagan  Qreeoe  and  Roina.''-*/;^  Quincef/, 

•  DflUinger,  11.  116.  Leland,  AefvantaM  of  Rev.  ii.  170^175  (ed.  1764),  quotes 
many  passages  of  a  similar  import  from  Ep^tetus,  Seneco,  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  others. 
-^Gieuier'tKirdmgtackichte.li^.    Neanda's  CL  Bitt,  I  22. 


CHAPTER    II. 


•  The  plafai  of  Philistia  is  thirty- two  mUes  long,  from  Eknm  to  Oftsa,  with  ft  breadth 
of  from  nine  to  sixteen  miles,  and  a  height  above  the  sea  of  from  50  to  800  feet. — CapL 
Warren^  RJE.,  in  Quarterly  Statement  of  Palest.  Explo.  Fund,  April,  1871.    82. 

^  In  the  hill  country  (behind  the  plain  of  Pliilifttia),  the  spurs,  not  more  than  one  mile 
or  so  apart,  are  often  separated  by  nurow  raTines  LfiOQ  to  2,000  feet  deep,  at  the  bottom 
oi  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  rapid  torrents  rolL — Ct^L  fforrsn,  H.K 

•  In  the  spring  they  glow  wifti  what  is  peouUar  in  Palestine,  a  profusion  of  « ild 
flowers— daisieiy  tiie  white  flower  called  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  but,  especially,  with  a 
blase  of  scarlet  flowers  of  all  kinds,  chiefly  anemones,  wild  tulips,  and  poppies. — i^inai 
and  Paketine,  IS^. 

•  So  lately  as  1871,  not  more  than  one-fifth  or  on^slxfh  of  the  pUln  was  under  culti- 
▼atlon.  The  Turkish  government  having,  however,  taken  steps  to  protect  the  fellahin 
from  the  Arabs,  nearly  the  whole  plain,  though  rudely  cultivated,  was  covered  with 
n>lendid  erops  in  June,  lB7%.^TyrwJdtt  Drake,  in  PaL  Explo.  Fund  Rep.  Oct.,  187  J. 
ISL 

•  rAf^  from  ^  to  be  depressed.    «<  The  low  eountiy,'' as  opposed  to  the  ^hiU-oountry.* 

'  ^jnm  from  inj  to  go  down — ^to  descend. 


CHAPTER    lit. 


•  Serfphni  wm  a  small  rooky  island  In  the  JEgean  soft. 

^  Ovid  was  banished  to  Toml,  at  the  mouths  el  the  Pannba,  on  tho  Btoek  Ssa.  He 
obIt  x«feivod  an  order  to  leavo  Bobm  la  so  many  days,  and  trwaiq^rthiiDMll  to  his  place 
of  banishment    Ghiards  and  jailors  were  unnecessary. 

•  Clo.  die  bnmi.  i.  20s— **In  oo  antom  qnod  In  opintoo  fosltnm  eat,  hnjncmodi  sunt 
probaUlifr— eos,  qui  philos(^[>hi8s  dent  operam>  non  arbitivi  deos  esse^"  Thus,  on 
Cicero's  evidenoe,  those  who  gave  themselves  to  philosophy  disbelieved  In  the  oslstenco 
of  the  gods. 

<  Politicians  and  philosophers  regarded  the  popular  religion  as  deserving  snppoit 
from  niotives  of  policy,  but  only  on  such  grounds.  **  Eetinetur  autem  et  ad  opinionem 
vulgi,  et  ad  magnas  utilitates  reipubllciB,  mos,  religio,  disciplina,  jus  augurum,  coUcgil 
ftnotoritaa.**— Oc.  de  Leg.  li  7. 
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EBdomites  bad  been  eonqaered  and  forced  to  sabmfi  to  elronmoiBton  by  Jobn 
),  BX3.  135 — 106.  Antipater  was  the  son  of  a  powerful  "  goTomor  *'  of  Idomea, 
amassed  great  wealth  under  Alexandra,  by  leagues  with  the  Arab  prinoes  and 
people  of  Gbiza  and  Askelon,  whose  trade  passed  through  his  territory. 

chronology  of  this  disastrous  period  is  briefly  as  follows:— 

) — 64.  Disputes  between  Hyroanus  and  Aristobnlus  respecting  the  thnme. 

64.  The  Roman  commander  in  Syria,  Scaurus,  being  appealed  to,  giyes  Hm 
throne  to  Aristobulus. 

68.  Pompey  annuls  the  act  of  Scaurus,  and  gives  the  kingdom  to  Hyrcanua. 
Aristobulus  is  carried  ofif  as  prisoner  to  Rome.  Hyrcanus  becomes 
priest  and  prince  (nasi),  but  not  king  (rez). 

67.  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  having  returned  from  Imprisonment  in 
Rome,  raises  a  momentarily  successful  insurrection,  to  obtain  the 
crown.  The  country  is  divided  into  five  political  districts  by  Qabiniua, 
Governor-General  of  **  Syria"  from  bxl  57  to  &a  55. 

64.  Orassus  plunders  the  Temple. 

48.  GaBsar  grants  the  Jews  many  privileges  after  the  battle  of  Fharsalia. 

47.  Aristobulus  having  been  poisoned  at  Rome  (b.0.  49)  by  the  party  of 
Pompey,  just  as  Gssar  was  about  to  send  him  to  Syria  with  two 
legions,  and  his  son  Alexander  having  been  beheaded  at  Antioch,  by 
Pompey's  orders,  Hyrcanus  is,  therefore,  recognized  by  G»sar. 

44.  Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  poisoned  by  Malichus,  a  Jew,  who  wished  to 
supplant  him,  and  free  Hyrcanus  from  his  domination.  Herod  marries 
Mariamne,  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  and  he  and  his  brother  Phasael  are 
noade  tetrarchs  under  Hyrcanus. 
U-87.  The  Parthians  invade  Judea,  in  alliance  with  Antigonus,  son  of  the 
murdered  Aristobulus,  and  make  him  king.  Hyrcanus  is  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  into  Asia  by  the  Parthians. 

40.  On  this  the  Senate,  at  the  instigation  of  Antony,  name  Hbrod  as  king. 

87.  Herod,  aided  by  Antony,  expels  the  Parthians,  stoims  Jerusalem,  and 
begins  his  actual  reign. 

lall  kingdom  in  Lebanon. 

I  Hyrcanus  (b.0.  185 — 106)  had  destroyed  Samaria,  thrown  down  iti  templs^ 
ed  a  stream  through  the  site  of  the  city. 


CHAPTER    lY. 

rrote  a  <«HiBtory  of  the  World'*  in  144  vols.,  which  seems  to  have  closed  wiOi 
of  Augustus,  and  was,  doubtless,  the  source  of  much  of  the  informatioii 
gives  of  Herod's  reign.    He  had  also  a  drama  on  the  *^  History  of  Susannah,** 

sms  to  have  been  acted  in  the  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  and  composed  geographiciU 

id  a  commentary  on  Aristotle's  Mttaphysics. 

visit  of  the  Magi  must  have  happened  about  this  time.  No  wonder  Herod  was 
at  reports  about  a  new  king  of  the  Jews,  since  he  heard  them  from  so  manj 

Jew  or  half-Jew  Herod  could  not,  of  course,  touch  swlatk 


CHAPTER    Y. 

r,  Ewald,  and  Diet,  of  G.  and  R.  Biog.  and  Myth.    Boaanqnel  glTOi  B.a  618  as 

—Trans,  Soc  Bib.  Archceol,  ii  177.    Pisistratus  was  then  tyrant  of  Athens,  ac 

(Benseler,  and  DicU  of  O.  and  R  Biog,  and  Mytk,\  and  Senrius  Tullius'  was 

is  reign  in  Rome,   to  be  succeeded  in  B.a  634  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  (tixe 

r 

bbabel  was  of  the  Jewish  Toytl  race,  and  seems  to  have  been  eariy  recalled, 
3U8y,  to  Persia.  Judea  was,  henceforth,  for  a  long  time,  under  Persian  p*i%Kft* 
fehemiah.  ' 

ohn  vii  49,  where  the  very  proverb  occurs.  <<This  rabble,"  say  the  FhariseeiL 
not  know  the  law,  are  aocuraod  "  (of  God).  ^^ 

a  the  Just,  who  was  high  priest  B.a  224.  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  laxt  of 
be  Great  Synagogue  had  thus  survived  for  about  250  years,  iLs.,  from  Ezra's 
458.— />ereii/iot(r^,  Essai,  46. 
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*  Tbe  iHiM  nflruM,  ii  from  flw  T«ri>  1^  to  «TM^  mid  mottM  «oiM 
•  sUoding  by  oiie*s  atAL^^jntrti^  Gcmum.  •^Bmbtuni  crsrj  dixerintPhi 
■b  aliis  Tite  nnetimooia  ei  mimditie  tejimeti  bmbuI*  Tba  lUbbia  gmT»  t] 
tbetr  name  beoanae  they  wero  separvted  from  otiMn  by  Ilia  bolinaaa  and 
parity  of  tfaoir  Ufau— /V^amt  Lcr  i/eAc  22^6.  SmUkm  ia  probaUj  dariv 
■ame  of  the  founder  of  the  perty.  80  Qeiger  (£7rtoAriA  24>  Derenbovrfr  I 
om  tbe  oontrary,  tiiinka  both  namea  were  origiiially  giTon  in  mocking  insult 

'  The  wife  of  his  brother,  Pheroraa,  her  modwr  and  aister,  and  Doria, 

wifflL 

«  The  Jewa  need  ttie  title  Babhi  as  ecjaiTalent  to  oar  Doetor.  It  oomea  f 
237  to  ineraaae  rPe^  iiL  i).  The  oogrnate  word  in  Arab,  means  *'  to  be 
in  Syr.  and  Chald.  **  to  magnify."  HabU  waa  a  higher  title  than  /fo&, 
form,  and  Babftam  is  still  higher.  Rabbi  ia  simply  Bah,  with  the  HeK  pr 
*-  my,"  end  Rabbomi  Hf  ark  x.  51 ;  John  zx.  16)  ia  the  aame  word  with  Syro- 
for  "  my." — Winer,  PoffnijiMS,  and  Iiobinson*9  Lex, 

^  One  of  the  lower  officials  of  the  Temple. 

■  A  nrntive-bom  proselyte,  not  a  Jew.  The  word  fa  deriTod  from  the  Gilx 
made  hewers  of  wood,  d^.,  by  Joshaa  (Josh.  iz.  27).  The  word  ia— 
given,"  the  *•  doToted,"  from  F^,  to  girew 

^  A  i/cMuer  or  bastard,  is  the  grossest  word  of  reproach  amongst  the  Jei 

*  GiDsburg  (Cydb.  Bib.  Lit :  Art.  «  Pharisee  **)  desoribes  the  fifth  class  1 
tm-I-yet-to-do  Pharisee,  who  knew  the  Law  so  badly,  that  after  each  act  hi 
i^hat  waa  next  to  be  done. 


CHAPTER    VL 


*  The  Tahnnd  was  not  put  in  writing  for  centuries  after  Ohrisf  s  day,  h\ 
ings  are  eren  older  than  His  ago. 

*  On  Oen,  xlix.  11.    There  was  an  idea  abroad,  however,  with  many,  t 
knew  from  whence  the  Christ  was  to  come.    See  John  viL  27. 

*  Tho  Book  Sohar  is  assigned  by  Reuss  to  the  eighth  century  (Horsog,  Ti 
its  ideas  are  very  much  older. 

*  The  texts  quoted  are  a  sample  of  Rabbinical  interpretation : — 

Exod.  xix.  8  says,  **  All  the  peopio  answered  together,*'  &o.;  therefor 

be  no  dumb  among  tbexn,  nor  any  dfa/, 
Exod.  XX.  18  says,  ^  And  all  the  people  taw  the  thunder,**  ftc ;  th( 

could  be  no  blind  among  them. 
Exod.  xix.  17  says,  ^  Moses  brought  (led)  forth  the  people  out  of  th< 

therefore  there  could  be  no  lame  among  them. 
Vo  wonder  that  Jesus  spoke  of  them  as  blind  leaders  of  the  blind! 


CHAPTER    VIL 


•  Simon  was  made  **  prince,"  as  well  as  high  priest,  but  only  *•  until  t 
vise  a  faithful  prophet"— 1  Maoc.  xiv.  4L. 

•  DaTid,  separating  the  priests  from  tho  rest  of  tho  tribe  of  lievi,  found 
twenty-four  families,  and  ordained  that  each  family  should  serre  in  ministrj 
•ettUng  the  order  by  lot,  which  order  continues  to  this  day.— •/o«.  Ant,  yii. 

•  The  course  of  Abijah,  or  Abia,  to  which  Zacbarias  belonged,  was  tl 
1  Chron.  xxiv.  10.  It  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  4, 17.  The  course  took  its  : 
priest  who  bore  it,  descended  from  Eleazar,  Aaron's  son. — 1  Chron.  xxiv,  2,  Z 

•  They  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  a  Jewish  tradition  that  it  had  never 
lot  of  any  priest  to  oflfer  incense  twice. — UgoUni^  xii.  18. 

•  There  was  a  regular  profession  of  "  instructors  of  the  priests,"  who  trai 
ft  knowledge  of  the  details  of  their  duties.  E^en  the  high  priost  hai 
*o  go  through  a  seven  days*  preparatory  training  from  some  expert,  to 
the  duties  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  «*  learned'*  priests  were  callod 
"  companions,*'  and  formed  a  **  Union,"  or  close  brotherhood,  the  condition 
•hip  of  which  was  a  pledge  to  observe  the  prescriptions  of  tho  Rabbis  witl 
•Wetness.    All  priests  and  others  who  were  not  members  were  despised  a 
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on  admiMion  to  the  **'TTnion,**8iroT^  before  three  mombert 
,nd  must  be  a  zealot  for  the  least  detail  of  Rabbinism.  — 
I  (JSiatorisck  Kritischt  Darst^llung  d.  JUdisehen  Gotiea* 
as  passage  from  the  Talmud  which  says  that  '*  seven 
ent,  the  high  priest  was  taken  into  a  particular  chamber, 
under  Rabblnioal  teachers,  who  instructed  and  watched 
0  socrifloial  rites,  or  those  of  the  inoense  offering,  after  the 
bho  S&dduoees," 

lect  the  wood  for  the  saorifioes — in  which  there  must  bo 
imilar  humble  duties. 

lie  seryiees  were  in  no  waj  interrupted  by  this  large 
Dcil  Wis  not  restricted  to  priests.     It  was  rather  a  high 

Horod  Agrippa  L,  reigned  from  a j>.  52  till  the  destruction 
oes  formerly  under  Philip  and  Lysanias.    He  hold  the 

>  choice  of  the  high  priests  from  aj>.  84. —  Winer,  Reed 

ut  of  the  line  of  priests,  which,  with  us  Jews,  is  the  mark 
►,  which  is  a  high  disl^nction,  of  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
mo also  Keim's  Jesu  von  NazarOj  i.  2^.  Jost  (L  147) 
imanding  sanctity  and  grandeur  of  the  priestly  office  was 
ition  of  kings  overthrew  the  old  Theocratic  constitution, 
the  nation,  as  the  direct  and  exclusive  representatives  of 

it,  reckoned  fifty  blemishes  common  to  men  and  beasts ; 
twenty-three  found  only  in  animals. — i.  165. 

ff.  J'ost  says  that  the  prients  were  not  consecrated 
e  under  the  second  Temple,  and  therefore  the  consecra- 
}erformed  by  clothing  him  with  the  eight  pieces  of  hia 
Iwald  must  therefore  speak  of  consecration  in  the  early 

was  said  by  the  Rabbis  to  have  been  mixed  by  Moses 
-aculously  increased  in  quantity  as  it  was  used,  so  that  no 
fcde. — L«/rer  in  Herzog,  v.  13, 822.. 

or  of  Syria  under  Tiberius,  won  great  fayour  with  the 
ody  of  the  high-priestly  robes.  They  had  been  taken 
us,  and  had  been  kept  by  the  Herods  and  the  Romans,  and 
3  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  taken  bac^  the  day  after  it. 
lonsent  of  Tiberius,  permanently,  to  the  high  priests.-^ 

)11  nor  work  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  and  it  was  also 
lervices. — Ps.  Ixxxi.  8;  2  Kings  iv.  23;  Amos  viii.  6; 
;  Noh.  X.  38  ;  Col.  il.  16,  ^. 

that  this  mixture  of  priests  and  laity  had  been  charac- 
e  itself.  Priests,  from  their  greater  leisure,  had  necessarily 
;  eminent  Rabbis.     The  Sanhedrim  rose  about  B.C.  150. — 

fers  (i.  278)  from  most  in  regard  to  the  power  or  eren 
drim  under  Herod  and  the  Romans.  He  thinks  that  it 
This  point  will  come  up  for  fuller  consideration  hereafter. 

ot  mourn  for  his  nearest  kin  (Lot.  xxi  10,  II).  Tho 
e  form  of  mourning;  the  rending  of  the  garments  a  second, 
that  it  was  lawf id  for  the  high  priest  to  rend  the  skirt,  or 
t  to  rend  it  from  the  bosom  downwards  was  not  allowed, 
could  rend  his  clothes  (Matt.  xxvi.  65\  The  ordinary 
grees  of  relations — a  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother, 
L — Godwin's  Aaron  and  Moses,  17. 

>  introduce  a  rule  that  priests  should  i%  no  eas*  maity 
out.  The  first  traces  of  modifications  of  the  laws  of  the 
veloped  by  the   Rabbis,   are  found  in    EzekieL — Zunz^ 

lich  Zaoharias  belonged,  ended  its  autnmnal  half-yearly 
r48  A.n.o.  ^  audio  this  period  Wiessier  refors  the  Amumoift* 
^ncy.,  vol.  xxii.  544. 

the  spring  eoarso,  in  April,  748,  was  the  time. — Jesus 
sen  thinks  it  was  at  the  autumnal  course. — Bibeiwerk,  ix. 
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189.  So  also  does  Gnder.  Gftspari  fixes  the  thae  as  in  Jixly. — Cktrm,y  Gtog.  Einki^ 
tffuf,  50.  These  differences  only  show  how  nnoertain  the  exact  season  is.  The  atttaam 
seeaas  to  me,  however,  to  fruit  the  requirements  of  the  history  best 

Bengel  fixes  the  date  as  from  the  2nd  to  the  9th  Sept,  addhig,  in  Us  striking  way, 
**Et2  itiSsp^  eo  cMRo^  apudgentem,  IsraiUt.y  respondebat  1  Tisri  [the  Jewish  New  Year's 
Day].  JBcof/  ineunte  ojino,  cum  mmdo  angeiico  Zacharicg  obkUoN.T.  primordtKm  otpitj* 
(Qnomon,  Lnke^i.  5.)  These  calculations  are  made  by  reckoning  backwards  from  the  data 
of  the  destniction  of  the  Temple,  because  that  is  known  as  having  been  the  ninth  of  the 
montii  Ab,  and  the  couiae  of  priests  (Jojarib)  then  sw^ng,  is  also  known. 

•  The  Tillage  of  Jottah,  in  the  "  hill-countrr  **  of  Judea,  south  of  Hebron,  has  boon 
eonjectured  by  Reland  (PaJ.  870)  to  hare  boon  the  home  of  Zacharias ;  but  Hebron  has 
the  support  of  long- stau ding  Rabbinical  tradition.  Jattah  is  supported  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
Winer,  fienan,  and  Arnold;  Hel»^n  by  Eeim  (I  472),  Ewald  (t.  218.),  and  most  others. 
Gaspari  thinks  a  place  in  the  Wady  Betttr,  near  Jerusalem,  Kirbet  d  Jehud  by  naono, 
which  in  Hebrew  would  be  "J'^  "^  (»<JX4j  'lo^So)  the  name  given  by  St.  JLuke,  to  have 
been  John's  birthplace. 

*  This  was  the  name  of  Aaron's  wife,  in  the  form  EHisheba —  '^^^jl  (Qod  her  oath— 
that  is,  a  worshipper  of  God).— Exod.  vL  23.  Filrat  renders  it,  ^tu'du  Bmdes '—th^ 
Govenaut  God, 

Zechariah.    HeK  Wi*\  (whom  God  remembers).    A  name  slngulafly  striking  in  hli 


»  GommandmentB — hroKm.  Moral  precepts,  injunctions,  proAiibitions  (Mark  x.  19; 
xii.  28).  But  also  traditions  of  the  Rabbis  (Titus  i.  14),  or  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  Law 
(Mark  x  5> 

Ordinance»-*9tica(o»^car«u  Decrees,  ordinaneas,  precepts,  rites,  and  oeremoniea 
— ^Heb.  ix.  1.  But  also  the  positive  requirements  of  the  law  of  Mooes. — Rom.  ii  26. 
Meyer  is  therefore  evidently  right  in  saying,  that  **  the  distinction  made  by  Calvin  and 
Bengel  between  the  two  words — irro\i  boing  referred  to  moral  precepts,  BiKaiu/xecra  to 
ceremonial — is  not  well  founded." — Kommentar:  Lmc  i.  6. 

*  Thus  a  citizen  of  Nablus,  whose  name  was  Abdallah,  wa#  known,  after  the  birth  of 
a  son  to  him,  as  Abu  Dadud  (the  father  of  Dadud),  and  the  mother,  in  the  same  way,  was 
thenceforth  Im  Dadud  (the  mother  of  Dadud).  **  The  new  name  tiius  adopted  is  used, 
not  only  in  common  parlance,  but  also  on  the  gravest  occasions,  and  even  in  legal 
documents." — MilVa  Nahhis,  119. 

Soe,  on  this  subject  generally,  Ewald's  AUerthUmer^  276  fP. 

'  I  have  reckoned  the  cubit  as  18  inches.  The  common  cubit  was  204-8  lines  ■■  16 
inches.    The  sacred  cubit  234*33  lines  es  21^  inches. 

"  Josephus  several  times  speaks  of  the  Temple  as  an  exact  square  of  a  stadhmmi 
606}  English  feet.— ^n^  xv.  11.  8,  9 ;  xv.  11.  9. 

The  Talmud,  which  is  the  only  other  written  authority,  says  that  the  Templo  was  % 
square  of  500  cubits  (Mischna  v.  834),  but  the  Rabbis  explain  that  in  this  case  the  cubit 
was  only  15  inches,  which  would  make  the  square  625  foot.  I  do  not  understand  how 
Jost  (i.  139)  can  make  it  to  have  been  a  square  of  500  cubits,  each  cubit  equal  to  6 
handbreadths  (Jeda  Seite  500  Ellon,  die  Elle  zu  6  Handbreiton),  as  this  would  give  a 
square  of  about  1,000  feet  Yet  Captain  Warren,  R.E.,  who  is  a  very  high  authority, 
gives  it  as  the  result  of  his  prolonged  researches  on  the  8x>ot,  that  the  Temple  square 
must  have  been  one  of  900  feet. — Hecovei-y  of  Jerusalem,  310.  The  whole  size  of  thi 
platform,  on  part  of  which  tiie  Temple  stood  is,  however,  much  larger.  It  measures 
about  1,500  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  about  900  feet  from  east  to  west  Almost  in 
the  centre  of  this  plateau  is  an  irregular,  four-sided,  paved  platform,  rising  some  sixteen 
feet  above  the  genera]  level  of  the  plateau,  and  above  the  centre  of  this  platform  the 
summit  of  tiie  Stored  Hill  crops  out,  inside  a  Mahomedan  building  known  as  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock. — Recovery  of  Jents,  312.  This  spot  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
the  site  of  the  Holy  of  HoUea.  The  whole  immense  area,  once  covered  with  royal  or 
sacred  buildings,  has  been  created  artificially,  by  building  up  huge  walls  on  the  four 
sides,  from  the  valleys  below,  and  filling  in  the  space  thus  obtained  with  earth,  &c.,  when 
it  was  not  utilized  by  substructures,  in  the  shape  of  tanks,  arches,  Ao,  The  size  of  tho 
tanks  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  the  total  number  of  galloDS  Of  water 
;  which  oould  he.  stored  in  those  now  kx&own,  probably  exceeded  ten  millions. — Recovery  of 
Jeru9.n. 

••  Tho  Jews  called  these  points  «  raven-soarers "  a!f*.  The  roof  itself  seem  to  havo 
had  low  gables  with  a  balustrade  all  round  it. 

^  The  interior  of  the  Temple,  strictly  so  called,  seems  to  have  boon  only  about  30  feet 
by  60. 

«•  Josephus  says  they  were  65  cubits  (82  feet)  high  and  16  cubits  (24  feet)  wide.— 
BeiLJvd.Y.b.i. 
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NOTES.  553 

■"  I  ha^e  adopted,  for  tha  most  part,  the  translatioii  of  Fritzaolie  In  the  Exeg,  ffandtmch 
B,  d.Apoknfphm, 

n  Praludiam  legis  ceremoiiialiB  flnienda  Ohristo  Teiiiente.^-B^^ 

Origen  (tn  Luc  Horn,  t.)  and  Ambrose  (m  Luc  lib.  i.  41)  make  similar  reflections. 

•*  The  naming  a  child  took  place  on  the  eighth  day,  at  its  ciroumoision.  This  was 
than,  as  it  still  is,  an  occasion  of  quiet  rejoicing,  to  which  the  friends  of  the  family 
gatber.    The  following  is  the  account  of  the  ceremony  in  Mill's  British  Jewi  (8 — 14)  :— 

**■  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  choose  Sandakin — something  similar  to  a  godfather  and 
godmother  in  the  Christian  world.  The  Sandakin,  howeyer,  undertake  no  future 
responsibilities  towards  the  child;  all  their  duties  are  over  on  the  day  of  circumcision. 
They  are  generally  husband  and  wife,  and  selected  from  among  the  relations  or  imme- 
diate friends  ol  the  parents;  .... 

*^  Th»  parents  must  also  give  the  child  a  name,  that  it  may  be  mentioned  at  the  circum- 
cision. It  must  be  a  Hebrew  name,  and,  generally,  one  adopted  in  the  family,  or  that 
of  some  celebrated  man.  He  may  haye  another  name,  a  common  one,  by  giving  a 
Oentile  turn  to  his  Hebrew  one,  or  by  adopting  a  Gentile  name  altogether.  For  example, 
bis  Hebrew  name  may  be  Mothe^  and  his  common  name  Moses  or  Philip.  Whenever  ha 
is  named  in  the  synagogue,  or  elsewhere,  connected  witb  any  religions  duty,  he  is  called 
by  his  Hebrew  name,  but  in  all  other  affairs  he  is  called  by  bis  common  name. 

**  On  the  Friday  evening  before  the  circumcision,  it  is  announced  in  the  synagogue, 
that  to  A^  son  ef  B.,  a  son  is  bom;  and  after  the  service  a  few  friends  are  entertained 
at  the  paronts*  house  with  fruit  and  wine,  known  by  the  name  Zachar,  t.e.  male.  The 
ceremony  ought  to  be  performed  in  the  synagogue,  but  if  the  parents  live  at  a  distance 
from  it,  or  if  the  weather  be  rough,  they  may  have  it  done  at  home.  There  must  be 
ten  persons  present  to  form  a  A/ifwoft,*  or  '  private'  meeting,  and  among  these  must  bo  •  T.^ 
the  Chozan  f  and  the  secretary  of  the  synagogue.  "  Namber.* 

''The  child  is  brought  to  the  door  of  the  synagogue  by  the  godmother,  and  there  is  f  Ezra  6. 17. 
received  by  the  godfather.    As  he  carries  the  child  towards  the  congregation  they  say —     Tho  Beado: 
Btesaed  is  As  that  cometK    In  the  middle  is  a  large  chair,  with  two  seats,  one  for  the     (Uazan). 
godfather,  the  other  to  be  left  vacant :  it  is  the  seat  of  E^jah  the  prophet,  who  is  called 
'  the  angel  of  the  covenant,'  who,  it  is  believed,  is  present  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
though  invisible.  .  .  . 

**  The  rite  performed,  prayers  follow  by  the  official  who  has  thus  admitted  the  child  to 
the  privileges  of  Israel,  and  an  offering  to  the  poor  concludes  the  ceremony.  There  is 
afterwards  a  social  gathering,  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  at  the  father's  house." 

Among  a  people  so  unchanging  as  the  Jews  the  customs  of  to-day  are  tho  same  as 
those  of  the  remote  past,  and  thus  we  have  only  to  gite  an  Eastern  setting  to  this  picture, 
to  have  before  us  tibe  inoideat  of  the  circumcision  of  the  infant  Baptist,  nearly  two 
thousand  years  ago,  at  Hebron. 

fiwald  thinks  that  circumcision  is  a  symbolical  dedication  of  the  child  to  Qod  by  an 
offering  of  part  of  its  body,  the  idea  being  that  its  very  life  is  a  forfeit,  though  SiUowed 
to  be  redeemed  by  this  acknowledgment  of  the  fact.  %     The  child's  blood  must  be  spilt  X  AitcrthBm 
that  its  life  be  saved.    It  was  thought  so  well-pleasing  to  God  that  it  could  save  even  a     i'-'i~i23 
father's  life,  as  the  oironmcision  of  the  child  of  Moses  saved  that  of  the  great  law-  .  ^^  ^  u—2^ 
giv«r.| 


OHAPTBB    YIIL 


■  This  priesi  is  said  In  our  English  version  to  be  the  grandson  of  Manasseh,  but  it 
should  be  Moses.  The  word  Mcmasseh  is  printed  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  thns,m|3o 
the  mm  being  suspended,  so  as  to  show  that  it  is  in  the  original  text,  tiiough  omitted  in 
reading ;  the  remaining  letters  being  read  as  nvia  — Moses.  The  copyists  of  the  Old 
Testament  MSS.  were  equally  unwilling  to  own  that  the  descendant  of  Moses  could 
have  sunk  to  be  a  priest  of  idols,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  alter  the  sacred  text  That 
the  reading  should  be  Moses  is  granted  by  the  Talmud  (Baba  bathra  109a),  but  the 
Egyptian  wife  of  Moses  is  blamed  for  the  grandson's  ai>ostasy.  The  note  of  Raschi 
(called  Jarchi),  a  great  Rabbi  of  the  middle  ages,  is— On  account  of  the  honour  of  Mosos 
he  wrote  nun  to  change  the  name,  and  it  is  written  suspended,  to  show  that  it  was 
Hoses  and  not  Manasseh.    The  Vulgate  retains  the  original  true  reading — ^Moses. 

*  The  later  Rabbis  assigned  a  descent  from  David,  through  the  female  side,  to  HiUel 
«  pour  rehausser  ainsi  I'^clat  des  descendants  de  HilleL" — Dertnbowrg,  889. 

•  A  fragment  of  Papias,  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  printed  by  Dr.  Routh  in  his  ReUqmrn 
SaeriBy  says  that  both  Mary  the  wife  of  Oleophas,  and  Mary  Salome,  were  aunts  of  our 
Lord,  and  consequently  sisters  of  his  mother.  Tho  habit  of  giving  the  same  name  to 
more  members  of  a  family  than  one  was  not  unknown  among  we  Jews.  Thus  the 
Bi^  Priest  Onias  IIL  had  a  brother  who,  al»o,  was  called  Onias. 
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«•  In  the  Talmnd  yvrrp  froiiir  thp^  to  be  holy,  er  laored* 

•  The  school  of  Shammai  fixed  this  at  90  grahis  of  pure  gold ;  that  of  HHlel  fixed  it  at 
half  a  grain  of  pore  silver^  The  sum  was  indifferent.  The  contract  was  binding  if  eTea 
a  farthing  was  given. 

'At  the  present  day  a  Jewish  betrothal  is  effected  thiu: — ^The  parties  and  their 
parents,  with  a  number  of  invited  friends,  meet  at  an  appointed  time^  and  a  deed  of 
penalty,  which  has  been  drawn  up,  is  read  to  the  company.  A  certain  som  is  named  as 
forfeited  to  the  other  party  should  either  break  the  engagements  A  enp  is  then  broken, 
as  a  sign  that  a  covenant  is  made,  and  a  betrothal  feast  follows.  Thia  takes  place  siz  cr 
twelve  months,  or  even  longer  in  some  casesv  before  the  marriage^ — JUtlts  Briiisk 
J[ew8,  25. 

On  Jewish  Betrothal  see  Godwyn's  Aaron  and  Mos$s,  231 ;  Winer  R.  W.  B.,  Her90g% 
Enoi.,  and  Schenkel*s  Bihel  Lexwm^  Arts,  "  Ehe,"  &o, ;  Ds.  Ginsbnxg's  Art  ^  Marriage  *— 
in  Kitto's  Cydo.  qfBib,  LiL  <&c. 

«  The  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  were  at  the  third  hour  (9  a.m.),  and  at  the  ninth 
hour  (8  p.m.),  respectively. 

**  i  iyy^Xos  (the  angel^  is  wanting  in  the  MSS.  B.,  L.,  and  is  omitted  by  Tisohendorf. 

The  MSS.  dbc.  to  which  reference  may  be  made  hereafter  are  distinguished  in 
dififerent  ways,  according  to  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  The  moat  important 
authorities  for  the  New  Testament  text  are  the  Greek  Uncial  MgS.,  that  is,  those 
written  in  capital  letters.  The  principal  ones  are:  1.  The  SinaiUcug^  known  by  the 
sign  K»  Its  date  is  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century ;  it  contains  the  oompleta 
New  Testament.  2.  A.  Alexandrinua.  Date,  first  quarter  of  fifth  century;  New 
Testament,  nearly  complete.  8.  B.  Vaticanus,  First  quarter  of  fourth  oentnry ;  New 
Testament,  with  some  parts  wanting.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  I  sball^  refer  to 
these  by  tiieir  first  letters—S,  A,  and  V.  They  are  by  far  Uie  most  important  autfjo- 
ritios.  4.  G.  Ephraemi,  Second  quarter  of  fifth  century  ^  New  Testament,  hut 
with  a  considerable  portion  wanting.  5.  D.  Beza,  First  quarter  of  sixth  cen- 
tury; Gospels  and  Acts  with  lacunas.  6.  £.  BasiUensis.  Eighth  century;  the 
four  Gospels,  with  some  lacunas  in  St.  Luke.  7.  F.  Boreali,  Ninth  century; 
four  Gospels,  many  lacuna).  8.  G.  Wolfii  A,  Tenth  century;  four  GospoU,  but 
many  lacunae.  9.  H,  Wo(fii  B.  Ninth  century;  four  Gospels,  but  many  lacuna). 
10.  I.  Tischendorfianus  II.  Fifth  to  seventh  century;  fragments  of  Gospels,  Aots, 
1  Corinthians,  and  Titus.  11.  K.  Cyprius,  First  quarter  of  ninth  century;  four 
Gospels  complete.  12.  L.  Regius.  Eighth  or  ninth  century;  four  Gospels,  complete 
except  sixty-six  versee.  13.  M.  Campianus.  Fourth  quarter  of  ninth  century ;  four 
Gospels  complete.  lA.  "S.  Purpureus,  Last  quarter  of  sixth  century;  small  fragmenta 
of  each  Gospel  15.  P.  Guetpherbytanns  A.  Sixth  century;  small  fragments  of  fonr 
Gospels.  16.  Q.  Guejnhsrbytanus  B.  Fifth  or  sixth  century ;  fragments  of  S3.  Luke 
and  John.  17.  R.  Nttriensis.  Sixth  century ;  fra^^ents  of  St.  Luke  only.  18.  S. 
Vaficanus.  No.  854.  Tenth  century;  four  Gospels  complete.  19.  T.  Borgiamm  /. 
Fifth  century ;  some  parts  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  20.  U..  Nantanus  I.  Tenth  centnry; 
four  Gospels  complete.  21.  V.  Mosquensis.  Eighth  or  ninth  century ;  four  GrOBpeis,  aa 
far  as  John  vii.,  with  lacunae.  22.  X.  Monacensis.  Ninth  century;  four  Gospels, 
with  many  lacunae.  23.  Z.  Ditblinensia.  Sixth  century;  fragments  of  St.  Mattiiew 
only.  An  easily  accessible  list  of  these  and  the  other  classes  of  MSS.  of  inferior  value, 
with  interesting  details,  will  be  found  in  McClcUan's  New  Testament,  vol.  i.,  and  in 
the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Art.  "  New  Teetament**  Lists  of  the  ancient  versions  of  tho 
New  Testament  are  also  given,  but  I  shall  not  refer  to  these  or  to  the  inferior  MSS. 
Fuller  lists  may  be  found  in  Mill's  Prdoffomena,  Scholz,  Tischendorf,  and  elsewhere. 

'  icfXapir»/i^r»y.  B.  V.  highly  favoured.  Mr.  Meyrick,  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary, 
translates  it  **  Thou  that  hast  bestowed  on  thee  a  free  gift  of  grace."  Webster  and 
"Wilkinson  give  it  as  "endued  with  favour."  Meyer,  " Welcher  Huld  (von  Gott)  wider- 
fahren  ist  **  (who  hast  found  favour  with  God).  De  Wette,  "  Begnadigte,*'  which  is  maob 
the  same  in  meaning ;  and  so  Oosterzee  and  others.  Bengel  has  the  tine  note:  **Non  nt 
mater  gratiae  sed  ut  filia  gratiae  "  (not  as  mother  but  as  child  of  grace)* 

Mr.  Meyrick  translates  the  words  6  K^ptosfX€rk  tf-oS — "the  Loni  6ewith  thee;"  but  be 
is  apparently  alone  in  this.  "  Blessed  art  Iheu  among  women,"  is  wanting  in  S^  Y,  L, 
and  in  many  of  the  ancient  versions.    It  is  rejected  by  Tischendorf  • 

^  Jestts,    The  name  Jesus  Is  a  later  form  of  Joshua.   The  name  originally  was  ?P^ 

^^oshea,  he  saves — Numbers  xiii.  8, 16.    This  was  changed  by  Moses  into   ?yg»' 

Jehovah  (is)  his  help  or  salvation.  It  is  given  thus  (JehoshuaJ  in  the  En^sh  versioa. 
Numbers  xiii.  16 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  27.    Elsewhere  he  is  called  Joehua.    AftM-  tha  ex3e 

he  is  called  T^'^C.  Jeshua,  Neh.   viii.  17,  and  this  in  the  Greek   became  Jetns tha 

Greek  *lfiffovs.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  sense  in  which  St.  Matthew  noes  this  form, 
Jesus,  "  For  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins,**  occurs  in  Ecclus^xlvi.  1  where  it  ia 
said  of  Joshua  (Jesus) — ts  tyivero  Karh,  rh  SyofAu  aOrov  fjjyas  M  vmnipif  ivAfjrrwr 
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c^tfv— irko,  aeoordmg  to  hit  ntmm,  HM  madd  grt«i  for  ib*  taTfn^  of  tho  elect  (of  God), 
fwe.,  the  Jewirii  nAtkm. 

The  aame  wm  not  QBeomnon  among  the  Jews.  Boelesieatiens  wm  written  by 
Jesas,  soi2  of  Sirach,  and  a  Jobob  called  Juetue  was  a  fellow-worker  with  St.  Paul, 
Goloedaaa  it.  11.  Jaeon  ia  a  Greek  form  of  Jesus,  and  was  of  frequent  oconrrenee.  It 
is  found  twice  in  the  Apooryphal  Hst  of  tiie  seyeBty«-%wo  commissioners  sent  by  Eleazar 
to  Ptolemy  (Arist,  HisU  a^  Eody  Dt^  iexL  p.  yii.).  It  is  striking  that  one  Joshwa  con- 
quered Canaan  and  that  the  first  high  priest  after  ttie  retora  wasaaotlier  Joehma,  Sa.  t.  2. 
Sereral  other  Joshaas  are  meatioiied  in  the  Old  TestaaMnt,  and  there  was  a  town  called 
Jeahna  in  Jndah  (Neh.  zi.  36).  Some  of  the  Fathers*  not  knowing  Hebrew,  fancied 
that  *<  Jesus  "  was  of  Greek  origin,  and  traced  it  to  tmnt  Clams)  heaUng,  bat  not  more 
correctly  than  when  they  derived  Aiafiokos  from  8vo  and  fimKoSt  because  the  deril 
swallows  man  at  two  bitea,  first  of  the  soul  and  then  of  the  body.  The  fancy  has  often 
been  set  at  work  to  find  bidden  meanings  in  the  name  of  our  Lord.  Thus  the 
ValentiDians,  according  to  Irennus  (lib.  ii.  c.  41)  held  it  to  mean  **  Him  who  possesseth 
Hoaren  and  earth,*'  because  the  three  letters  in  the  Hebrew  form  of  it,  ^,  are, 
respectively,  the  first  letters  of  the  words  '"'^  (Jehovah),  Ss^'W^  (heaven),  and  V"^*' (and 
the  earth),  thus  making  up  ^  Jehovah  of  heaven  and  earth."  Osiander,  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Reformers,  was  equally  fanciful,  for  he  maintained  that  Jesus  is  no  other 
than  the  name  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  utter — the  Sham-hamphorash — <*  rendered 
unutterable  by  the  insertion  of  the  letter  ^,**  Tho  phrase  itself  ^^^1  cso  may 
mean  "  the  name  distinctly  declared."  See  Neh.  viit  8,  where  ^^9  is  usod  adverbi- 
ally for  **  distinctly."  Or—"  the  name  which  reveals  "—or  «*  the  name  known  "  (only  to 
the  initiated).  It  is  an  invention  of  the  Jewish  Kabbala,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  its 
meaning  is  disputed,  for  no  crazed  brain  ever  created  wilder  confusions  and  follies  thax% 
those  which  make  up  this  system.  Any  one  who  wishes  may  find  details  to  his  satisfao- 
tion  in  the  articles,  "  Eabbala  *'  and  ''  Jehovah,"  by  Reuss  and  Oehler,  in  Herzog.  Origen 
says,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  persons  in  Scripture  bearing  tho  name  of  Jesus — "  La 
tanta  multitudine  soriptaranim  neminem  sciaus  Jesum  peocatorem  " — but  the  wish,  aa 
in  too  many  oases,  is  father  to  the  thought  1 

'  The  genealogies  given  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke  seem  unquestionably  to  refer  to 
Joseph.  Meyer,  Do  Wette,  Lord  Hervey,  McCleUan,  and  others,  who  may  ba  taken  as 
representing  different  schools  of  thought,  agree  in  this.  Matthew  seems  to  give  Joseph's 
legal  descent  as  heir  of  David's  throne  ;  Luke  his  private  genealogy.  Throngh  him, 
Jesus,  as  his  adopted  ion,  became  his  legal  heir.  Lord  Hervey,  like  many  others, 
supposes  that  Mary  was  tho  daughter  of  Jacob  (Matt,  t  16),  and,  in  this  way,  the  cousin 
of  Joseph,  and  that  thus,  in  point  of  fact,  if  not  in  form,  both  genealogies  are  as  much 
hers  as  his.  But  apart  from  hypothesis,  which  must  alwavs  be  unsatisfactory,  tho 
the  descent  of  Mary  from  Darid,  though  not  established  like  that  of  Joseph  by  a  tran- 
script from  the  public  registers.  Is  abundantly  proved  by  the  constant  testimony  of  tho 
New  Testament.  See  Matt.  I  1,  Acts  ii.  80,  Rom.  i.  8,  2  Tim.  ii  8,  Heb.  vil  14,  John  vii. 
41, 42,  liev.  V.  5,  xxii.  16.  Jesus  himself,  Indeed,  assumes  a  descent  from  David  as 
necessary  in  the  Messiah  (Matt  xxii  42).  Eosebius  (bk.  i.  c.  7)  mentions  descendants  of 
our  Lord's  family,  known  as  the  Desposyni  (vcut  tow  8€<nrorow  toTi — Suidas)  as  living 
in  Nazara  and  Coebata,  villages  of  Judea,  and  relates  from  Hegosippus  how  they  were 
sununoned  before  the  Emperor  Domitian  as  being  of  the  lineage  of  David  (bk.  iii  c.  20). 
I  shall  allude  to  this  hereafter.  There  is  a  further  striking  confirmation  of  our  Lord's 
descent  from  David  in  a  statement  by  UUa,  a  Rabbi  of  the  third  century,  that  "  Jesus 
was  treated  in  an  exceptional  way,  because  he  was  of  the  royal  race" — Sanhedrin  48a  (bx 
onmutilated  editions),  quoted  by  Derenbourg,  LHtst.  de  la  Palestine,  p.  849. 

-  The  relationship  of  Mary  to  Elisabeth  is  not  known.  It  was  likely  a  connection 
through  marriage,  which  the  fact  of  Mary's  family  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
Elisabeth's  to  that  of  Levi,  did  not  at  all  affect  Marriages  between  members  of  different 
tribes  were  customary.  The  traditions  respecting  Mary's  family  are  numerous  and 
curious.  Thus  she  is  said,  in  the  Protevang.  Jao.,  and  in  the  Histor.  de  Nativ.  Maria* 
to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Joachim,  a  prosperous  owner  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  oi 
Anna,  a  daughter  of  the  priest  Matthan  (Matt  i  15),  the  grandfather  of  Joseph  and 
Mary.— AicttttA,  H.E.iL^  She  was  bom  when  both  hor  parents  wore  old,  and  was 
baptized  by  Peter  and  John. — Cotekr.  ad  Herm,  iii  9,  16. 

■  Acts L  14.  Tradition  relates  that  Mary  Uved  with  John  tfll  her  death  at  the  ageof 
flfty-nine,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Claudius,  at  Ephesus,  whither  the  had  followed  hor 
guardian. 

*  Compare  Mary's  hymn  with  1 
1 7)  throughout.    **  Low  Estate,"  i 
ment  was  taken  away."    James  i.  10 :  "  But  the  rich,  \ 
91 :  ^  Our  mk  body  "  (the  body  of  our  humsUation). 

9  The  priaoipal  Christian  Apocryphal  writings  are :— > 
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L  The  ^'ProteTangelinm  Jaeobi  mlnoris'*  is  of  a  rerj  early  date.  It  is  notieed  f>y 
Origen  (a.d.  250),  Epiphanius  (▲.!>.  402),  and  other  Fathers;  and  some  of  tiie  inoidents  it 
eont^ns  are  spoken  of  br  Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  166),  and  Olement  of  Alexandria  (a.o. 
217). 

2.  The  "  ETangeUnm  de  Nativitate  8.  Marin  "  seems  to  date  from  the  sixth  eentnry. 

8.  The  «<  Historia  de  Natiritate  Maris  **  is  of  nnoertain  date. 

4.  The  **£Tangelinm  Infantis  Serratoris*'  (the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy)  embraees 
narratires  whioh  were  oorrent  in  the  second  century. 

5.  The  **  BTangeliom  Thom»  Israelita."  This  is  supposed  to  hare  been  the  found** 
tion  of  sB  the  Go^ls  of  the  Lifanoy  of  our  Lord,  though  it  has  been  recast  and  altered. 

These  fire  are  luiown  as  the  Gospels  of  the  Infancy. 

<|  There  were  little  children,  thus,  in  the  chambers  round  the  Temple ;  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mary,  they  Uved  in  it  only  while  quite  young.  Mary  left  it,  we  are  told,  when 
she  was  fourteen. — Hofmanny  Da$  Leben  Jesu  ndch  den  Apohyphen,  86. 

*  Mary  is  said  to  have  woren  a  new  "  veil "  for  the  Holy  of  Holies. — Ho/nuam,  66. 
There  are  Mahomedan  legends  of  the  childhood  of  Mary  yery  like  those  giyen  heraw 
^See  Weirs  Legends  of  the  MussubnanSy  p.  216. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

*  Tompeius  oaptis  EDerosolymis  tributaries  Judsoa  fecii** — Chron,  Etueh.  ad  Ofymp, 
179.    Jos,  AnU  xiv.  4.  6. 

»  «  Opes  publics  continebantur,  quantum  ciyinm,  sooiorumque,  in  armis ;  quot  classes 
regna,  provinois,  tributa,  et  reotigalia,  et  necessitates,  et  largitiones ;  qu»  cuneta  sua 
Baonu  perscripserat  Augustus." — Tac  AnnaL  L 11.  See  tJso  Suetonius,  Aug,  28 :  **  Mag^s- 
tratibns  ao  Senatu  domum  accitis,  Rationarium  imperii  tradidit."  It  must  haye  been 
Bomethiug  of  the  same  kind  as  ^e  Domesday  Book  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  the 
later  Republic  the  census  of  Roman  citizens — that  is,  of  all  Italy  and  of  the  colonies 
which  had  Italian  rights,  was  of  small  importance  to  the  empire,  since  Roman  citizens 
were  no  longer  subject  to  military  conscription,  and  paid  no  direct  taxes.  But  the  census 
of  the  proyinces  was  very  different,  its  chief  end  bein^  the  due  assessment  of  population 
and  property  for  taxation. — Zwnpt  d.  Crtburtsjahr  Chnstiy  147 — 176.  There  were  appa- 
rently two  kinds  of  direct  taxes  raised  throughout  the  empire — first,  the  land  tax. 
(trihutum  soU,  or  agrijy  and,  second,  a  poll  or  head  tax  (tributum  capitis).  The  first  was 
paid,  partly  in  kind,  partly  in  money.  Under  the  second,  various  taxes  seem  to  have 
boon  included — the  income  tax,  for  example,  which  was  assessed  much  as  the  same  tax 
is  with  us.  Every  one  was  liable  to  the  head  tax,  and  the  amount  was  the  same  for  alL 
Women  and  slaves  had  to  pay  it  as  weU  aa  men.  In  Syria  the  men  were  liable  to  it  from 
the  age  of  fourteen,  tbo  women  from  that  of  twelve — both  till  the  age  of  sixty-five ;  and 
only  children  and  the  aged  were  excepted.  Each  householdor  had  to  give  the  particulars 
of  his  liabilities,  as  with  us,  and  the  taxation  lists  were  made  up  from  these  returns  or 
declarations.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  system  of  '*  offices  of  inland  revenue,"  all 
over  the  empire,  to  keep  the  lists  duly  corrected,  and  to  coUoct  the  imposts.  If  any  on6 
owned  land  in  another  district  than  that  in  which  he  lived,  he  had  to  go  to  that  district 
And  make  his  return,  or,  at  least,  had  to  get  it  made  for  him  in  that  district,  "  for  the 
land  tax  must  be  paid  in  that  district  in  which  the  particular  land  is  owned." — Se« 
Bchfirer's  L,B.d.N.  T.  Zeiigeschichtey  268  ff. 

«  It  is  frequently  said  that  Tacitus  tells  us  (Ann,  vi  41)  that  the  Clits  in  Cilicia, 
though  subject  to  a  King  Archelaus,  of  Cappadocia,  were  required  to  make  census 
returns  after  the  Roman  manner,  ond  to  submit  to  tribute.  But,  as  SchUrer  points  out, 
(iV.  T,  Zeitfeschichtey  272),  this  passage  docs  not  say  that  the  Romans  made  a  census  in 
the  territories  of  Archelaus,  but  that  Archelaus  sought  to  make  one  in  the  Roman  way 
ftmong  a  people  subject  to  himself. 

<  Ewald  thinks  that  tbis  likely  happened  when  the  people  were  gathered  together  for 
the  registration  or  taxing  to  which  Joseph  and  Mary  are  related  by  St.  Luke  to.  have 
•cms. — Geschichtey  y.  206.  The  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  usually  connected  with 
a  census^ — See  authorities  quoted  in  Elsley's  AnnotationSy  ii.  145. 

*  The  nxmibering  of  the  people  under  David,  with  its  fatal  results  (2  Sam.  ch.  24.)  was 
deeply  fixed  on  the  Jewish  memory.  It  was,  moreover,  believed  that  a  census  would  be 
the  fulfilment  of  an  old  prophecy  .that  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  (including  Palestine)  and 
Egypt  were  to  be  destroyed — Chrotii  Annot,  Luke  ii  8. 

'  Grotius  remarks,  **  The  custom  of  the  Jews  was  that  a  census  should  be  made  by 
tribes,  houses,  and  families.    But  this,  after  the  many  revolutions  and  changes  the  Jews 
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haa  Buffered,  eonld  nel  be  done,  ezeepi  hj  eaeb  perm  goiag  to  ttie  pUee  to  ivfakh  Ui 
anoestote  had  hek}ngpd:*—AMmftati<mes  ad  Luc  iL  8. 

<  Tlie  atatoment  by  Si.  Luke  that  **  this  taxing  waa  flrat  made  when  Gyrenioa  **— or, 
Qoirinioa,  aa  it  ahoold  be  written — **  was  Governor  of  STria,"  baa  provoked  mnoh  diaena* 
■ion.    Itia  urged  that  Sentios  Satuminus  waa  Governor  of  Syria  from  744  to  748  of 
Bome,  and  Qointiliaa  YaroB  from  748  till  after  Herod's  death,  aa  issapposed,  ia  750.    It 
haa  been  ahown,  however,  by  Zumpt,  that  Quirinioa  waa  twice  liOgate  of  the  Provinoe 
of  Syria,  first  in  750 — 753  of  Rome,  and  a  second  time,  some  years  later  *     Gaspari  has,  *  MerNaWto 
moreover,  diown  very  strong  grounds  {Ckronolomsck-G^oifraphUche  EinUitung,  28—80)    K^»^inBo4>*f* 
for  believmg  that  Herod  did  not  dio  in  750,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  on  the   1st  of       ' 
Schebet  (24th  January),  753,  in  which  case  all  difficulty  would  vanish.    B  wald,  Wieseler, 
and  aomeothera  render  the  verse  of  Luke:  **  Thia  taidng  took  plaee  before  Quiriniua  waa 
governor,"  f  4e. :  but  thia  ia  eondemned  by  Winer  (Graaimohife,  1867,  229),  and  cannot  be  t  ICwdd's  Ge- 
anatained.    Kohler  alao  rejecta  Wieseler's  tranalaUon,  and  suppoaea  that  the  cenaus  was     JSi^^^ 
begun  before  Qnirinina  came  the  first  time,  but  waa  diaoonttnued,  owing  to  an  uproar     xzi  aik^ 
having  been  made,  tiU  he    arrived,  after  Herod'a    death,  aa    ia    supposed,   in  750. 
This  is  also   the  explanation  of  Ooatenee.— JDmuMiilar,  p.  26.     Wieseler  also  sup- 
poses  that  the  tumult  with  which  Judaa  and  Hattathiaa  were  connected,  and  for 
which  they  were  burned  alive,  took  place  at  this  time.— iETerzo^'f  Emcy,  voL  xxi.  545. 
One  thing  b  certain,  that  Luke,  who  mentiooa  the  aecond  oensua  (Acta  v.  37),  ia,  by  that 
very  fact,  fully  reliable  when  ha  speaka  of  an  earlier  one,  at  the  birth  of  Chriat.    Bunsen 
{Bibehoerky  ix.  195)  suppoaea  that  the  census  in  the  Gospel  took  place  in  the  second  half 
of  April,  750,  immediately  after  Herod's  death  (as  generally  fixed;.    Keim  (Jsm  wm 
Natara,  L  898 — and  Meyer  {Kommentar,  in  he.)  think  Luke  haa  mistaken  the  date  ^ 
Quiriniua*  censua,  and  Hagenbach  (Kirckengeiekiehte,  i  34)  is  inclined  to  think  with 
them  ^  but  enough  haa  been  said  above  to  make  it  easy  to  decide  whether  Luke,  at  the 
time,  IS  Hkely  to  be  right,  or  acholarB,  neariy  2,000' years  after.     It  is  worth  noting  that 
even  so  destructive  a  critic  as  Bmest  de  Bunsen  {Chronology  of  the  BibUy  1874,  p.  70) 
liaa  to  admit  that  Quirinius  may  have  been  Governor  of  Syria  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  750.    See  also  Keim,  i  390,  where  the  whole  subject  is  treated  very  fully. 

Curiously,  the  three  years  specified  as  those  in  which  a  census  waa  taken,  726,  746, 
And  767,  were  Jewish  Sabbatic  yaan,  when  the  land  lay  idle,  and  the  people  were  able 
to  travd  where  they  wished,  without  hindrance. 

^  Luke  iL  4.  The  tribea  which  sprang  from  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  called  ^vXcl 
C^?)  the  branches  which  sprang  from  these  Patriarchs  were  called  warpui  (^^^T^^ 
the  separate  families  were  called  oLreA  ^^  >^.  The  second  and  third  worda 
are  uaed  here.  Joseph  waa  thua  of  the  direct  family  of  David,  and  of  the  same 
branch  to  which  David  had  belonged. 

*  Ughtfoot,  fform  ffelnxUaB  (Luke  iL  8)  saya,  **  The  spring  eoming  on,  they  drove 
tiieir  beasts  into  wildemessea^  or  champaign  grounds,  where  they  fed  them  the  whole 
summer,  keeping  wateh  over  them  night  and  day,  that  thev  might  not  be  impaired  either 
by  thievea  or  ravenous  beasts^  The  winter  eoming  on,  they  betook  themselvea  home 
again  with  the  flocks  and  herds."  He  quotes  the  Talmud  in  illuatratkxi,  but  aa  VHeeeler 
aaya,  the  rule  cannot  be  regarded  im  hating  been  always  obaerved.  The  particular  season 
would  decide  for  itaeLf.  Even  in  Canada  I  have  seen  »  man  ploughing  at  Christmaa. 
Mr.  TyrwhiU  Drake  writea  on  the  15th  of  December,  1872,  from  near  Haifa:— '* The 
winter  rains  still  hold  off,  though  the  quantity  that  fell  in  October  and  November—*  tbe 
former  rain' — ^haa  proved  quite  sufficient  to  enable  the  fellahin  to  begin  their  ploughing. 
These  rains  produced  an  immediate  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  country;  grass 
began  to  sprout  all  over  the  hilla,  the  wasted  grain  on  the  threshing-floors  ^in  the  open 
ai^  soon  produced  a  dose  crop  some  six  inohea  high.  The  cyclamen,  white  crocus, 
saffron  eroeua,  and  jonquil  are  in  full  flower  on  ti^  mountaina;  the  oak  (QitercuM 
mgiiapt}  ia  fast  putting  out  its  new  leaves,  and  in  aheltered  nooks  some  of  the  hawthorn 
trees  are  doing  the  same.  The  Zemxarfit  (species  of  Judas  tree  ?)  is  gorgeous  at  the 
foot  of  Oarmel,  with  its  dnsters  of  lilac  bloasoma.*— <2M«n.  Bap.  ofPaletL  Explor,  Fund, 
April,  1873, 6L 

^  The  population  of  Malta,  in  1849,  was  1,182  to  the  square  mUe;  that  of  Middlesex 
ia  nearly  7,000  to  the  square  mile.  We  must  aaanme  that  it  is  an  Oriental  exaggeration 
when  Josephus  q»Mks  of  the  least  place  having  over  15,000  inhabitants,  but  undoubtedly 
the  population  waa  very  great    See  Fnrrer  in  BibeL  Zex.,  ArL  <*Galilee.** 

>  **  He  who  tastes  the  br^ad  of  a  Samaritan  ia  aa  one  who  eats  the  flesh  of  swine.* 
-^PirlcKEL  c.  38.  '^Sychar"  was  eTcnaaid  by  the  Jew8,in  their  hatred,  to  be  derived 
firnn  *^  {Sitakar)  to  be  drunken. 

»  The  Talmud  has  the  aame  figure  aa  is  used  by  St.  Matthew,  of  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children  (chap.  iL  18).  <«  When  the  children  of  Israel,  laden  with  chains,"  it  tells  ut, 
^  were  being  driven  off  hj  the  soldiers  of  Kebuchadnessar  to  Babylon,  the  road  led  past 
tbe  grave  of  aur  mother  BacheL    As  they  eama  near  her  grave  they  heard  cries  and 
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reaOy  was  aow  H  is  easy  to  reokoo  %tokwftrdlft  from  tUs,  and  find  on  what  months  of  ihe 
yean  before  Herod's  death  the  oourse  oi  Aina  entered  on  its  tonn  of  senriee ;  and  II  ia 
found  that  it  did  so,  for  its  automn  daty,  on  the  drd  of  October,  748,  and  ended  its  waek 
•ntheStiu  • 

2.  Christ  was  eertainly  bom  before  the  death  of  Herod,  who,  at  the  eaiUest,  did  not 
die  before  Maroh  790.  Josephns  says  that  Arohelans,  his  son,  was  banished  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  ethnarohy  (Antiq,  xtiL  13.  2),  or  in  the  ninth  (^BeiL  it  7. 3);  but  eLsewhei'd 
{Antiq,  ZTiiL  2. 1)  be  says  that  his  property  had  already  been  confiscated  in  the  thirty 
•arenth  year  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  would  be  the  year  760.  His  >^ni«>i»r^t^^ 
arast  htTe  taken  place,  therefore,  at  the  latest,  by  760,  and  thus  Herod  would  seem  to 
hare  died  in  750  or  761.  But  Josephus  tells  us  that  an  eclipee  of  the  moon  took  place 
shortly  before  Herod  died,  and  it  is  found  that  there  was  one  on  the  13th  of  Maroh,  750. 
This  has  been  thought  to  confirm  the  date  of  750  as  that  of  Herod^s  death. 

3.  The  Tisit  of  the  MagL  These  illustrious  visitors  perhaps  came  from  the  neighbouring 
Arabia,  and  were  induced  to  make  the  journey  to  Bethlehem  on  astrological  groundal 
Now  fit  appears  that  there  was  a  **  conjunction  "  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  in  the  sign  Pisces, 
in  the  year  747.  A  year  later  Mars  was.  In  eonjnnction  with  both  the  other  planets,  and, 
a  year  later  still,  a  new,  hitherto  unseen  star  or  other  heavenlr  body,  came  into  sight — 
that  is,  in  749  or  750.  It  is  strikhig  that  the  Kabbis  belieyed  ttiat  there  had  been  a  oon* 
iaaotioii  of  JvpHer  and  Satnm  in  the  constellation  of  fiie  Fish  three  years  before  the 
birth  of  Moees,  and  expected  a  repetition  of  the  same  phenomenon  before  the  birth  of  the 
Meesialk  The  knowledge  of  this  belief  may  hare  led  tiie  Magi  to  make  the  journey. 
Professor  Pritehard  has,  however,  pointed  out  that,  at  their  conjunctions,  the  pUnets 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  never  seen  as  a  single  star,  but,  at  their  nearest,  were  at  the 
very  considerable  distance  from  each  other  of  double  the  moon's  diameter  (M.  R.  A.  S., 
voL  zzv).  But  Wieseler  (p.  61)  shows  from  a  notice  of  Miinter,  that  **  the  astronomical 
tablea  of  the  Chinese  actually  record  the  appearance,  for  seventy  davs,  of  a  new  9iar  in 
730,  «nd  this  is  eorroborated  by  Humboldt  {Kosmos,  i.  389.  anm.  iiL  561),  and  by  the 
astronomer  Pingr^  (  Com^tographie^  tonL  L  28 1 ;,  who  calls  this  new  star  a  comet,  and  records 
ttte  appearance  of  two  comets— -one  in  February  and  March,  749,  and  the  other  in  April 
750  (  WiedeUr,  62).  If  those  comets  he  aooepted  as  the  Star  of  the  Messiah,  to  which  the 
previous  oonj  unction  of  the  planets  had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Magi,  Christ  would 
appear  to  have  been  bom  in  749  or  750. 

4.  The  date  of  the  census,  which  I  have  noticed  already,  is  another  datom  from  which 
ttie  time  of  Christ's  birth  is  reckoned. 

Tlie  teason  at  which  Christ  was  bom  is  inferred  from  the  faot  that  he  was  six  montha 
younger  than  John,  respecting  the  date  of  whoso  birth  we  have  the  help  of  knowing  the 
time  of  the  annunciation  during  his  father's  ministrations  in  Jerusalem. 

BtiU,  the  whole  subject  is  very  uncertain.  Ewald  appears  to  fix  the  date  of  the  birth 
as  five  years  earlier  than  our  era.  Petavius  and  Usher  fix  it  as  on  the  25th  of  Deoember^ 
five  years  before  our  era;  Bengel,  on  the  25th  of  December,  four  years  before  our  eia; 
Anger  and  Winer,  four  years  before  our  era,  in  the  spring;  Scaliger,  three  years  before 
our  ora,  in  October ;  St.  Jerome,  tlu*ee  years  before  enr  era,  on  December  25 ;  Eusebiua, 
two  years  before  our  era,  6n  January  6 ;  and  Ideler,  seven  years  before  our  era,  in 
December. 

•  Joseph's  two  sons  by  his  fomier  wife. 

•  See  Let  EvangiUi  Apoayphes^  par  Gustave  Brunet  Hofmann,  I><u  Leben  Jesu 
aocA  dL  Apocryphm, 

>  Eusobius,  Bishop  of  Csosarea  (ajx  264—^40)  wrote  a  topographioal  aoeonat  ol  plaeat 
mentioned  in  ^^cripture.    To  this  tiie  name  ^  Onomasticon  "  is  given. 

V  On  the  more  dangerous  pasturages  towers  were  erected,  into  the  enclosures  of  which 
the  herds  might  be  driven  on  the  approach  of  enemies,  and  in  which  the  shepherds  them* 
aelres  might  find  safety.  In  Qen.  xxxv.  21,  there  is  a  village  mentioned  near  Bethlehem, 
named,  "The  Tower  of  the  Flock  "  "^  ^9f?.  Seealso2Chron.xxvi  10.  In  Tfficah  iv.  8, 
MigdaL  Etkr  ia  vied  for  tiie  «ity  of  Bethlehem  itaeli  (Qeaaaii»>,  or  for  « tower  on  Mount 
Zion  (F&rst> 

•  The  Greek  is  <*  watchfag  the  watches  of  the  night.  The  night  watches  were  four 
tn  number,  and  ended  at  9,  12,  3,  and  6. 

••  Thrae  is  no  article  before  '^ angel"  m  the  Greek. 

»*  «  The  glory  of  the  Lord."  The  celestial  splendour  round  about  God— the  Shechinah 
of  the  Rabbis.  The  expression  is  used  of  the  heavenly  splendour  revealed  to  St.  Stephem 
(Acts  vlL  65),  of  the  overpowering  light  that  will  surround  Christ  at  His  second  coming 
(2  Thess.  L  9),  of  the  radiant  splendqur  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxt  11,  23\  This 
latter  verse  may  be  fitly  quoted  in  oonnectien  with  the  vidon  seen  by  the  shepherds — 
«  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it:  for  the  glory 
of  God  did  tighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  hereof." 
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••  irorrl  t<P  Xo^,  "to  the  whole  people"  (of  Iar»el> 

M  There  is  no  trtiole  before  **  babe  "  in  the  Qreek. 

••  The  Vulgate  r«adB  MoKias,  instead  of  MoKioy  its  verBion  behig  '<hominibnB  1 
ToluptatiB."  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Trogelles,  Alford,  and  a  number  of  others,  support 
this  reading,  but  Meyer  candidly  admits  that  weighty  authorities  are  to  be  found  for  both 
readings. 

Meyer's  translation  is  <*  Preis  [ist]  in  Hlmmel  Gtotte,  und  auf  Erden  Heil  unter 
Menschen,  welche  wohlgefallen,"  which  he  paraphrases  thus — **  God  is  praised  in  heaven, 
by  the  angels,  on  account  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah ;  and  peace,  wiUi  all  its  joys,  baa 
begun  its  reign  on  earth,  among  men  who  enjoy  the  favour  of  God." 

Griesbach,  Bengel,  Kuinoel,  Gosterzee,  Godet,  McClellan,  Webster,  \nikinson,  Scrivener, 
support  the  received  text  It  is  the  reading  m  the  MS&  ((  o,  B>,  E,  G,  H,  and  others. 
The  genitive  is  found  in  ^*,  A,  B»,  D,  ItaL  Vulg. 

But,  not  to  lay  stress  upon  the  violation  of  rhythm  by  using  the  genitive,  the 
sense  seems  also  to  require  the  nominative.  **  Peace  to  men  of  good  wiU  on  ea^  " 
is  Dr.  Farrar's  rendering,  and  is  thought  by  him  to  **  best  maintain  the  obvious  poetio 
parallelism.*'  Whether  it  do  so,  the  reader  can  judge.  As  to  the  sense,  the  introduotion 
of  the  idea  of  the  dect  as  those  to  whom  only  tiie  message  of  the  Saviour  is  proclaimed 
by  the  angels  is  equidly  opposed  to  the  declarations  of  Gtod's  loving  the  world,  and  to  the 
grandeur  of  Christ's  mission.    I  therefore  retain  the  reading  of  the  reoeived  text 

Some  of  Bengel's  notes  on  this  passage  are  very  striking.  Thus: — ^ver.,9:  ^^yycXos, 
angel  us.  In  omni  humiliations  Christi,  per  decoram  quandam  protestationem  cautum  est 
gIori»  ejus  diviu».  Hoc  loco,  per  prseconium  angeli :  in  ciroumcisione,  per  nomen  Josn : 
in  purincatione,  per  testimoniimi  Simeonis :  in  baptismo,  per  exceptionem  Baptistie  ; 
in  passions,  modis  longe  plurimis."  Yer.  14 :  "  Gloria  in  excelsissimis  Deo  [sit],  et  in  terra 
pax  [sit];  cur?  quoniam  in  hominibus  beneplacitum  [est],  iy  dt^itrrois — in  exoelsiHainriB, 
Non  diount :  in  ecelo  ubi  etiam  angeU :  sed,  rara  locutione.  In  excelsissimis,  quo  angeli 
non  aspirant" 

'  Curiously,  the  Talmud  ranks  shepherds  among  those  whose  callings  were  to  be 
avoided.  *^  Let  no  one,"  says  it,  **  make  his  son  an  ass>driver,  a  camel-driver,  a  barber, 
•  sailor,  a  shepherd,  or  a  shopkeeper — thev  are  dishonest  callings."  (Quoted  by  P. 
Delitzsch,  in  JUdisches  Handwerherleben  zur  Zeit  Jesu,  42.) 

R  ><  It  is  common  to  find  two  sides  of  the  one  room  where  the  native  farmer  resides 
with  his  cattle  fitted  up  with  these  mangers,  and  the  remainder  elevated  about  two  feet 
higher,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  family.  The  mangers  are  built  of  small  stones  and 
mortar,  in  the  shape  of  a  box,  or  rather  of  a  kneading-trough,  aod,  when  cleaned  up  and 
whitewashed,  as  they  often  are  in  summer,  they  do  very  well  to  lay  little  babes  in. 
Indeed,  our  own  chUdren  have  slept  in  them,  in  our  rude  summer  reti'eats  on  the 
mountains." — Thon^Mon't  Land  and  the  Book,  418. 


CHAPTER    X. 

•  The  Book  of  JubOees  is  a  Jewish  book,  evidently  written  before  the  destmetion  of 
the  Temple.  Ewald  thinks  it  dates  from  about  the  birth  of  Christ ;  Dillman  and  Frankel 
suppose  it  was  written  in  the  century  before  Christ ;  while  Elriiger  maintains  that  it  is  as 
old  as  between  882  and  820  b.o.  It  was  composed  in  Hebrew,  then  translated  into  Greek, 
and  from  Greek  into  Ethiopic,  in  which  language  a  copy  was  found  by  Dr.  Erapff,  some 
years  since,  in  Abyssinia.  Dillman  published  a  translation  of  this  version  in  Ewald*« 
JakrbQcher  1851 — 1858.  It  is  a  most  important  authority  for  Jewish  opinions  and  onstonafl 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord. 

•  Female  children  received  their  names  when  they  were  weaned. 

•  The  subject  of  Hebrew  names  is  interesting.  The  same  feelings  which  obtain  In  all 
human  hearts  led  to  the  names  chosen,  but  the  form  of  the  names  themselves,  at  different 
periods,  marks  the  successive  changes  of  the  national  history.  After  the  Betom,  when 
Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language,  and  Aramaic  had  taken  its  place,  names  from 
the  new  dialect  were  naturally  introduced — such  as  Martha,  Tabitha,  or  Oaiaphaa. 
After  Alexander  the  Great's  time  Greek  names  came  into  fashion ;  and  Latin  names,  in 
the  same  way,  followed  the  conquest  by  Pompey.  Thus  we  have  Alexander,  Antipater  or 
Antipas,  Aquila,  and  Marcus,  among  many  others.  Old  Hebrew  names  were  also 
ebanged  into  the  prevailing  mode.  Thus,  Eleazar  became  Lazarus,  and  Amittbai 
Matthew. 

«•  Jost,  i.  168.    The  hour  of  morning  prayer  was  9  aon.,  the  third  hour. 

•  Nicanor's  Gate  was  fif^  onbits  high. 
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'  Bab  Taanftli,  M,  xvii!.  2.  quoted  in  Lightfoot*B  Chorographical  Centwry,  p.  69. 

*  Joe.  Beil,  JwL  tL  5.  8.  It  leems  imposaible  to  understand  tho  description  of 
JosepkoB  exaoily.  He  describes,  apparently  the  same  gate,  differently,  in  dilTeront 
places.  Lightfoot  (CAorv^.  Centy,  66,  69)  maikes  the  Beautiful  Gate  that  of  the  Court  of 
the  Women,  on  the  east  side,  and  so  also  does  Delitzsch  {Durch  Krankheilf  168),-  as 
here.  Ewald  (Gtxefnchte^  ir.  420)  makes  the  Nioanor  Gate  the  same  as  the  fieavtiful 
Gate,  but  this  seems  an  error. 

^  It  %ould  seem,  h6weter,  fhnn  a  note  In  Deranbourg  (JiUtmre  de  h  Paktiine^  467), 
that  ttie  sale  of  doves  was  a  monopoly  of  the  priests,  or  rather  of  ^e  powerful  Aunily 
of  Annas  (John  XTiii.  18),  who  sold  them  to  retailers  from  basaars  kept  by  tiiem  uii 
Mount  Olitet  They  had,  it  seems,  so  multiplied  tlie  eases  fa  which  dores  w»re  used  in 
sacrifice  that  a  dove  had  come  to  be  sold  at  fc  golden  denarius  «»  half-4'^guixMu— «2l«nM^ 
Dkt.  ofAntiq, 

*  Hie  Talmud,  quoted  by  PresseL — Henog  ReaUEncy.  zlL  624.  It  is  eurious  to  notice 
the  similarity  of  some  rites  in  other  religions,  to  this  Mosaic  one.  In  the  East  Indies 
the  mother  and  child  are  unclean  for  ten  days :  the  house  must  be  purified  with  holy 
water ;  the  mother  by  baths ;  the  other  people  in  the  house  by  careful  washings. — 
Sommeratf  TravtU,  L  71.  Among  Mahommedons  there  is  an  interral  of  forty  days 
required  from  birth,  for  purification  ef  mother  and  child.  A  Greek  mother  could  uot 
go  to  a  temple  till  Uie  fortieth  day.  Rites  more  or  less  similar  have  preyailed  from  the 
earliest  antiquity  in  many  other  nations. — Maner^s  Gesch,  <L  ReL  VL  106  ff. 

^  Thus  Onkdos  supports  it  from  Exodus  ziut.  9.— TWy.  //isrvsk  xlix.  8.  Exodus 
xis,  22,  where  priests  are  spoken  of  before  Aaron  and  his  eons  were  set  apart,  aecons 
alee  la  favour  it    So,  also,  Nma.  zriii  22.    It  was,  besides,  the  eostom  of  ail  aatlqmity. 

I  A  '*  Shekel  of  the  Sanctuary,**  tiie  coin  required  by  the  priests,  was  worth  Ss.  64. 
of  our  money. — Geserausy  Heb,  Lei, ;  Hohinscni,  Greek  J^x.  Ae»<»  7V»r.  Pftrst  (B^, 
H,  W.  B.)f  says  tiie  shekel  was  worth  two-thirds  of  a  Prussian  thaler,  or  2s.;  but  tbtt 
may  rafer  to  tiie  eonmion  shekel,  which  was  less  pure. 

■  On  the  OontlaeBt,  the  ^^ redemption  money"  may  be  as  much  as  ssTen  or  eit^lit 
florins,  but  not  more.  It  is  generally,  however,  only  about  two.  In  Britain  twoive 
shillings  are  reckoned  equal  to  five  shekels.     A  poor  father  gires  much  less. 

■  According  to  Jewish  jurisprudence,  the  Oohen  can  claim  the  firstborn  as  his  own. 

*  For  the  details  of  the  ceremony  of  redemption  among  the  Jews  of  this  day,  S69 
Hill's  British  Jews,  15 ;  Pressel,  ^  Erstgeburt,**  and  Leyrer,  **  Beinigungen,**  in  Horzog's 
Enty. 

'  Nothing  was  more  common  with  the  Jews  4>f  Christ's  day  than  to  swear  by  **  tho 
Oonsolation  of  IsraeL**    Lightfoot  gives  many  examples. — Mora  Heb.  iil.  41. 

4  «•  instigaiite  spiritn.**— C^ftX. 

'  The  MSS.  B,  D,  L,  K*  and  Yulgate  hare  6  war^p  atnov  <*  his  father,**  and  Griesbaoh 
and  Tisehendorf  have  adopted  it,  ri^^tly.  9o  Stier  u.  Theile  {Bib,  PbfygloL),  Meyer, 
lioOleUao,  and  others. . 

■  Anna  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  one  of  tiie  ten  tribes  carried  off  to 
Assyria  720  years  before.  That  her  genealogy  had  b^on  preserred  shows  that  some  at 
least  of  the  ten  tribes  had  Joined  Judah,  and,  also,  that  in  spite  of  the  confusion  caused 
by  Herod*lB  burning  the  legid  registers  of  family  descent  fortnerly  kept  in  the  Temple, 
not  a  few  could  still  trace  their  pedigree  correctly,  jus^  as  St.  Paul  traced  his  from  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin. 

The  Miscbna  furnishes  many  proofs  of  this,  as,  for  example,  where  H  names  the 
different  families  who  were  required  to  supply  wood  for  the  Temple  on  special  daysw — 
Tiutnithy  iv.  6.  We  find  the  members  of  the  house  of  Arach,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;— of 
tbe  faoBse  of  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah }— of  the  house  of  Jonadab  ttie  Rechabite;— of 
tke  konae  of  Benaa,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,-^'-and  a  number  of  others,  mentioned. 
Those  of  uncertain  desoemt  su}^ed  the  wood  bn  a  speeial  day  known  as  the  day  of  the 
«*  common  wood  delivery."  —  Jiw.,  BeU.  Jv<L  ii  1 7.  6.  In  Kehemiah's  time  only 
the  members  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi  are  mentioned  separately. 
The  others  are  classed  as  **  the  remnant  of  Israel  **  ^chop.  xi>  Only  these  three  tribes 
are  mentioned  separately  in  the  Miscbna. 

*  Augustine  has  a  sennon  on  Anna,  whiclb  is  a  good  specimen  of  tho  allegorizing 
system  in  too  great  vogue  ia  the  early  Church.  The  seven  years  of  her  married  life  are 
•  symbol  of  the  Law ;  the  eighty^our  of  her  widowhood,  of  the  Gospel  The  law  is  only 
•OTen,  while  the  Apostles,  who  represent  the  Gospel,  ^Lre  12  X  7  ">  84— that  is,  sxa  of 
twelve  times  more  valtie. 

*  Si  Jerom6*s  bonea  ftre  said  to  have  been  removed  to  Roma, 
VOL.   L  87 
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CHAPTER    XL 
hilo  Addressed  to  Gyrus,  directly  opposes  this  funda* 

Also  in  names  of  angels,  as  in  Daniel    See  alao  Tobit 

>  91  imam  vSnohi  iiiXiffra  vpht  rhp  'ni\€fior  ^w  xp^H^' 
',  edpo/Mi^ot  ypJifLfiaffiy^  its  Kara  rhv  icaiphv  iKfirow  iat^ 
lKovfJti»ris,  ToSto  oi  yukv  &s  oUdoy  i^4?ia$0¥f  icol  woWol 
riiif  Kpiaur  4H\ov  f  &pa  r^y  Ottfffwaffuofov  rh  KAytom 
8«uat  td/roKpdr^pQS* 

them  in  undertaking  tbia  war  was  an  ambiguoos  oracle 

laored  writings,  how,  about  that  time,  one  from  their 

r  of  the  habitable  earth.    The  Jews  took  this  prediction 

oular ;  and  many  of  the  wise  men  were  thereby  doceired 

his  oracle  certainly  denoted  the  govemment  of  Yespaaiaii 

Judea." 

itiquis  saeerdotum  literis  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  foro 

>  Judaea  rerum  potirentur.  Qua)  ambages  Yospasiannm 
^s  more  humans  cupidinis  sibi  tantam  fatorum  magni* 
B  quidem  ad  vera  mutabantur.—  Tacit.  Hist.  r.  18. 
mitten  in  the  ancient  books  of  the  priests  that  the  Eaat 
ind  that  there  would  come  from  Judea  those  who  should 
ecies  referred  to  Vespasian  and  Titus ;  but  the  common 

human  nature,  interpreted  such   a   grand  destiny  in 
t  be  persuaded  of  the  truth  even  by  their  troubles." 
us  et  eonstans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo  tempore  Jnd»a 

de  imperatore  Romano,  quantum  postea  eventu  parnit, 
»s  rebellarunt. — Sueton,  V^-  c.  i. 

spread  through  the  whole  East,  that  at  that  time,  some, 
^tain  the  empire.  This,  though  foretold,  as  the  event 
r,  the  Jews  applied  to   themselves,  and  consequently 

.  61),  and  Schiirer  (Lefirbwhy  676),  believe  that  Tacitu* 
phos.  Keim,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Hei-zog's  Reftl-Enit, 
rejects  such  an  idea.  It  certainly  was  quite  unnecessatj 
)n  which  must  have  been  universally  known. 

tverhdltmsse  bei  verschiedenen  V$Ikern,  242.  Mr.  Baring- 
iting  and  learned  book  On  the  Ongin  and  Development  of 
throws  great  light  on  this  subject.  It  is  an  injastiee 
I  that  no  index  is  provided. 

il  paper,  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  MA.,  In  the  trans- 
al  Archseology,  voL  iit  146 — 839,  on  the  Astronomy  and 
nay  be  referred  to  on  this  subject.  Each  day  of  the  year 
ley  or  the  reverse.  Like  the  Jews,  they  intercalated  a 
'ect  the  length  of  the  year.  They  had  seven  planets,  the 
as,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  always  given  in  this  order. 
am  heavens,  and  twelve  ip  the  eastern,  were  thought  to 
jrtune,  rain,  justice,  peace,  bad  laws,  pestilences,  blessing, 
plenty,  obedience,  floods,  and  so  on.  The  conjunctions 
:bt  to  have  especial  importance  in  affecting  nature  and 
Igor's  Gentile  and  Jew.j  vol.  L  423. 

lest.  In  Zend  it  is  msA,  nku,  mdo,  and  seems  to  be 
nahdj  in  which  lies  the  Greek  root  fuTos,  Iiatin  mo^, 
irst  says  the  word  means  **  a  wise  num.'* 

e  became  after  a  time  synonymous  with  Magi,  hare  been 
n,  but  Renan  {Histoire  des  Langues  ^kmitiqvee^  66,  67) 
eving  the  earlier  Ohaldeans  hs  6i  Aryan  extraction.  See 
\ichtey  I  80. 

rded  in  Zate,  I  529;  Senec  nat,  qtuee,  I  1 ;  Serv,  ad  Fra. 
c  See  list  in  Hofmanu*s  Leben  Jesu^  n.  d,  Apok.  \A 
lir  science,  generally,  abound.    See,  e^.,  Jmv.  Sat,  vi  558, 

P   perhaps  the  birth-place  of  the  false  IJessiah,  from 
of  Ooehba  rose.— /iSrtt.     Preisel,  howovery  says  that 
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Bftr>Oodl>a  wmt  Oe  n»tn»  glreii  Um  after  hU  d— 1h— from  9  ^  io  Ue**— villi  the  meui- 
ing  *«the  Son  of  Lying."— ^tfmy.  i  789. 

There  is  a  capital  story  from  the  Talmud  in  Bnztorf,  under  the  word  ^^  a  atei^ 
which  is  worth  giving  in  English : — **  *  I  know  tho  number  of  the  stars,'  said  a  oonoeited 
astronomer  to  a  Rabbi  '  Do  yon  t '  said  the  Rabbi ;  *  then  tell  me  the  number  of  teeth 
in  your  month.*  The  astronomer  put  his  finger  into  his  month  to  oounk  'Ha,  ha!' 
cried  the  Rabbi,  laughing, '  you  don*t  know  wlmf  s  in  your  mouth,  and  yet  yon  know  all 
that^s  in  heaven  I"  So  went  life,  with  its  many  odours,  the  same -two  thousand  years 
ago  in  the  streota  of  Jerusalem  as  round  us  to-day.  .    . 

^  For  curious  detaila  oa  astroiogieal  sdenae,  see  Bell's  CAmiocr,  t  79,  note. 

•  Wioseler  (p.  69)  q;uotea  from  the  great  Jewish  Rabbi  Abarbanal  (fifteenth  century), 
a  passage  as  fdUows;— "The  most  baportant  changea  in  this  sublunarr  world  ara 
portended  by  the  ooajunetions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Moses  was  bom  in  the  third  year 
after  such  a  eonjunotion  m  Uib  consteflatian  Pisces,  which  b  the  constellation  of  Israel, 
and  a  similar  conjunction  will  herold  the  advent  o/Meestak,"    (The  italics  are  my  own.) 

The  *^  star "  has  been  thought  by  some  to  hare  been  a  temporary  phenomenon,  and 
this  is  not  impossible.  Temporary  stars  hare  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  different 
parts  of  the  heavens,  blazing  forth  with  extraordinary  hutrs;  and  after  remaining 
awhile  apparently  immoyable,  have  died  away,  and  left  no  traoew  Such  was  the  star 
which,  suddenly  appearing  in  the  year- 125  n.a,  is  said  to  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  fiUpparchus.  Such^  too,  was  the  star  which  blazed  forth  A.n.  889,  remaining  for  throa 
weeks  as  bright  as  Yenus,  and  then  disappearing  entirely.  In  the  years  945, 1264,  and 
1572,  brilliant  stars  appeared.  In  1572,  the  appearance  of  the  star  was  so  sudden,  that 
Tycho  Brahe,  a  celebrated  Danish  astronomer,  returning  one  evening  (the  11th  November) 
from  his  laboratory  to  his  dwelling-house,  was  surprised  to^  find  a  group  of  country 
people  gazing  at  a  star,  which  he  was  sure  did  not  exist  half  an  hour  beforo.  This  was 
tiie  star  in  question.  It  was  then  as  bright  as  Sirius,  and  continaed  to  increase  till  it 
surpassed  Jupiter  wlien  iirightest,  and  was  visible  at  mid-day.  It  began  to  diminish  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  and  in  March,  1574,  had  entirelv  disappemd.  So,  also,  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1604,  a  star  of  this  kind,  and  not  less  briUiant,  burst  forth,  and  co|k- 
tinaed  visible  till  October,  1605.  In  1670,  a  star  of  the  third  magnitude  appeared  in 
the  head  of  the  Swan,  which,  after  becoming  completely  invisible,  reappeared,  and 
after  fluctuating  in  its  brightness  for  two  years,  at  last  died  away  entirely,  and  has  not 
been  seen  since.  On  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  heavens,  moreover,  it  is  found 
that  many  stars  once  visible  are  now  missiog. — Herscheta  Astronomy.  888.  Within 
the  last  few  years  a  bright  star  appeared  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  like  those 
mentioned  1^  Harschel,  disappeared  altogether. 

■  Gen.  xlix.  la    Sept  rk  iaroKMlfitra  «vry.    Yulg.  *<  qui  mittendus  est" 

■  The  Targnms  quoted  are  of  a  somewhat  later  date,  but  they  doubtlesi  embody  the 
▼lews  of  Christ's  time. 

•  The  Sohar  is  a  middle-age  Jewish  book|  buk  its  opfaiions,  in  a  people  so  nnehang^ 
able,  are  no  doubt  those  of  early  ages. 

See  Gf r5rer's  JakrhMukrt,  iL  860. 

»  That  the  Rabbis  believed  Christ  to  be  descended  from  David  seoms  dear  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  TaLmud,  Mary  is  called  *'the  daughter  of  Eli,"  and  Jesus,  in  SanheSia 
43b,  is  said  to  have  been  <<  related  to  the  royal  house  (of  David.)"  rroVnV  vy.  Soe 
DoUtzsch,  Jesus  «.  Billely  18. 

4  He  is  not  so  bad  as  the  Rabbis,  howoyer.  So  sunk  were  these  pedsnts  in  their 
mostly  useless  studies,  that  thev  do  not  even  mention  the  name  of  the  Maocabees--*in- 
eluding  that  of  Judas  l-'Dertnbourg,  Bistoire  ds  la  Palestine.  58.  Nor  do  tiiey  make 
any  mention  of  the  building  of  the  Second  Temple.«Jasfj  l  828.  in  the  same  way 
Joaephns  does  not  mentiMi  Billel,  the  greatest  of  the  Rabbis. 

Joscphus,  though  he  does  not  expressly  name  Hie  indden*  at  Bethlehem,  has  two 
aUusions  to  a  massacre  which  Herod  ordered  shortly  before  his  death,  whidi  very  pro- 
bably refer  to  it  He  says:  Herod  •'did  not  spare  those  who  seemed  most  dear  to 
him  ^— ^  he  slew  aB  those  of  his  own  fsmily  who  sided  with  tiie  Pharisees,  and  rsf used  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  because  1%  looked  Jorward  to  •  cAon^  im  tks 
ro^  lime.*^Ata.  xva  11.  7 ;  xvii  2.  6. 

'  They  are  brought  forward  by  Caspari  in  his  Chnm,  Gtog,  Sinkittmg,  28. 

•  JannsQa  Alexander,  a  great  persecutor  of  the  par^  el  the  Pharisees.  Bafgned 
&al05— 78. 


*  Keim  and  others  rejeet  Caspari^  arguments  and  dai 
•oncilable  with  other  events,  before  and  after^-^JTeuR,  m 
••Herodes." 


believing  that  iliey  are  irre- 
'  ' «  Bibel  Lexioon,  Aeu 
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n^  fbesft  intdllioiis,  Hofeii«n,  <£  Lthin  Jesm ;  Brandt,  Lu  Bcangfkt 
ler,  A  W.  B.,  Art  "■  Stern,  d.  Weiseii ; "  Hersog,  Emty^  rl  564,  &«. 
gbniotis  on  fhis  period  aro  Well  worth  notice.— fV  »%lim,  !▼.  SM,  tfi. 


CHAPTER    XIL 


mier  off  the  people.  SimOh  Maeealwns  wM  elected  efenardh  hf  ttM 
ft  title  ftomieTrfaftt  below  tefemrch.  He  stamped  Nati  *7^  a  prince^ 
lie  title  amnmed  by  the  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  John  HyTcannai 
18,  1^,  iftyled  eimiarch,  tM  Pompey  made  Hyrcanoi  R  ethoareh, 
18  he  called  hhnseir  kikig.  Hen>ii,  like  Artstobulm,  sen  of  Joha 
of  rsllier  got,  the  title  of  king.  Arefaelana  had  to  oontont  himself 
arch.  Tbere  was  an  ethnaroh  of  the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  and  Aretss  was 
ascna. 

I  the  naoM  Nataretilt  has  been  miieh  dispnted.  The  prinoipai  mxpiMtu^ 
e  been  that  it  comes: — 1.  From  **^  (naztr)  ''oonseerated,*'  or  ^'dereted* 

n  7i^  (notzin)  "my  Sarionr,**  8.  Prom  ^B  (riStzer)  a  "spront**  or 
36  word  should  have  been  some 'form  of  (^  if  it  had  been  intended  to 
ence  to  the  Messiah,  as  the  **  branch,"  or  **  sprout*  of  Darid.  These  are 
The  tme  etymologj  seems  to  be  that  deriyed  from  the  characteristic  of 
high  hin  oTerlooking  Nazareth,  and  as  it  were  guarding  it  In  this  ease 
om  "^  (natzar)  **  to  look,  to  watch,  to  guard."  If  from  ^^T^  (nBtzmnh) 
the  watched  or  guarded  one.**    If  from  rr^i  (notzerah)^  it  would  mean 

*  or  **  goardian."  The  importance  of  hills  as  outlooks,  or  defences,  ib 
«ds  not  be  more  than  recalled  to  mind.  Mofeorer,  it  was  the  custom 
leir  names  from  some  leading  feature  of  their  site.  Thus  Seppboria, 
he  bird,"  "^^^  (jsippor).  Safed— high  on  the  northern  hills— is  "*  the 
9f  (z^kathX  Magdala  is  '*  the  tower,"  sf^  (migdai).  Ramah  is  tiie 
^,  and  is  toe  name  of  sereral  towns  on  heights.  Qibeon — **  tiie  hill 
son.  V)>?^— Lebanon,  "  the  white  " — from  the  whitish  colour  of  its  rocks^ 
he  boiling  fountain  " — from  a  fountain  on  the  hiUs  of  the  name.  These 
e  of  a  law  common  to  all  lands  and  agesi 

enrtth  in  Palaettina,  4)  describes  it  as  twenty  rainntee  long  by  eighl  m 

nr  date  of  April  8th,  speaks  of  the  hills  as  lonely  and  barren.^  IFoiicfer- 

stinoj  267. 

t  Drake,  writing  on  the  20th  March,  from  Mizpdi,  a  little  omih  of  Jem- 
VHiile  lam  writing, hail  is  falling, and  dense  fogs, accompanied  by  sftiarp 
tsLb,  are  hurried  up  by  the  tiolent  equinoctial  gale  from  the  south-west, 
OTory  moment  to  tear  the  frail  cotton  shelter  from  over  my  head,  and 
neighbouring  valley.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  weather  was  like  a  fine 
;land.  These  fine  days  of  early  spring  are  rare,  however,  and  we  must 
old  pelting  rains,  mists,  hail,  and  even  snow—though  the  latter  very 
on  the  central  ridge.  A  fine  day  at  this  time  of  the  year  shows  the 
beet  cloak.  A  little  later  in  the  season  every  blade  of  grass  will  be 
e  shrubs  on  the  hills  will  be  Uaokened  and  parched ;  the  plain  will  be 
impenetrable  veil  of  white  mist,  known  to  the  African  traveller  by  the 
le  of  <  smokes.*  Above  head,  the  sky  wiU  be  that  pitiless  glai«  el 
never  to  be  relieved  by  a  single  speekx>f  cloud,  till  the  weAoome  rains 

to  cool  the  Scorched  soil  and  burning  rocks. 

9  changes  of  temperature  to  be  found  in  this  oonntry,  from  Petra  to 
b  two  years  ago  I  was  snowed  up,  near  the  former  place,  at  an  elevation 
1  thiee  weeks  Uter,  in  Moab,  being  only  1,600  feet  lower,  I  sighed  for  a 

pat  in  my  tea,  the  thermometer  standing  at  105^  Fnhr.  in  the  shade. 
840  feet,  in  the  Salahiyeh  suburb),  snow  is  rare,  though  sleet  is  not  vn- 
3r.  In  summer,  the  thermometer  ranges  up  to  100*'  Fahr.  in  the  shade, 
times  a  difference  of  as  much  as  80  degrees  between  the  drj  and  wet 
£mkr.  Fund  iStp.,  Ootober,  1872, 17^  See,  alao^  Farzvr^  admirable 
:,"  in  Schenkel's  liibel  Lexicon. 

rs  that  no  •<  viOage  "  in  Galilee  had  fewer  than  15,000  inhabitsnta ;  bnt 
an  exaggeration.  Eeim  supposes  the  population  of  Nasareth  in  Christ's 
n  about  10,000.-Veni  von  Nazara,  I  818.    It  has  now  about  8»00a 
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«  I  fca^o  altorea  tbe  reoeived  trsnaUtion  ynhtm  H  mm  dednUe  lo  give  a  more  liWrtl 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew. 

k  Emld  thinks  efamptere  90  and  81  of  ProYorbs  date  ''feom  the  laat  age  befoie  the 
exOe."  Hitdg  asdgns  tiiem  to  "  tiie  last  quarter  of  the  seyenth  cenfenrj  ao^  which 
Is  abonl  the  beginning  of  the  exile."  Delitzsch  says,  '^tho  time  immediately  after 
Hesekiah"  (ac.  726-€98>  Zockler  thinks  tha^  tiomnel  and  Agur  were  shepherd 
prinoes  of  a  Jewish  colony,  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  which  settled  in  the  territories  of 
the  almost  exterminated  Amalekitee^  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chron.  ir.  89 — iS\ 
Hiitig,  Delitzsch,  and  Bertheau,  agree  with  him,  that  peculiarities  in  the  language  of 
the  two  chapters  prove  this  Israolitish- Arabian  origin.  Verse  10,  begins  with  k,  the 
first  letter,  and  the  Hdrty-flrst  verse  begins  wftk  n,  the  laat,  the  other  letters  coming 
between  In  their  proper  order.  This  form  of  poetical  oonstruetion  is  found  also  in 
JasMoiahyaod  la  the  PMUmi. 

*  It  is  to  be  remembened  that  Wordsworth  was  »  stanneh  ProtesNat,  with  ne  thought, 
file  most  distant,  of  MariokUry. 

^  The  history  of  SQsa^a  was  a  Ch-eek  addition  to  the  Book  of  Qaniel.— ^er«0|7,  sv.  2C5. 
Raetschi  assigns  it  to  the  century  before  Ohiisi.  Ewald  (It.  086)  classes  it  with  l^e  oopiona 
titeratnre  of  the  later  Grecian  age — that  is,  a  little  earUer  than  Eaetschi*s  date. 

^  hfh »p4ipoys.    It  may  be  translated ''from  the  oradle.'* 

-  Likely  tiie  high  priest  of  that  Bame.—A.a.  ea— 66.— Mirw,  448.  8o^Kiim,iiML 
Isaiah  It  8. 

*  This  law  dates  from  aa  SO.^Gintbtirg,  (^cfo.  Bib.  Lit,  I  728. 

*  Dr^  Oinsbnrg  qnotes  the  saying  of  the  Tshand,  **  1%e  world  Is  preserved  by  tha 
breath  of  the  childi^sn  in  the  schools,*'  as  evidence  of  the  value  attached  to  edneation,bui 
Dnkes  explains  it  as  referring  U>  the  ianoeenee  of  young  ehildren. — Bhumnksey  104. 

*  The  Hazan,  according  to  Buxtorf,  led  the  prayers  and  the  singing  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  conducted  the  discussion  of  some  point  of  the  Law  which  followed.  He  alsa 
presided  ovar  the  reading  of  the  Law,  showing  what  part  was  to  be  read,  and  direeted  in 
dtiier  similar  matters  conneeted  with  public  worship.  Buxtorf  calls  him  a  deaoon.  Winer 
makes  him  no  higher  than  a  sextoa  He  was  sometimes  called  the  "  Mossengor  of  the 
Synagogue,*'  and  was  evidently  the  person  to  whom  the  necessary  details  of  synagogue 
work,  generally,  were  entrusted.  In  the  Talmud,  his  position  is  beneath  that  of  tiiie  Bcnbd, 
and  a^ve  that  of  the  «  boor,"  or  Am-kft^retz.—BuztQrf,  Lex,  Heb,,  Choi,  et  TaL  730.  731. 
Benan  fVie  de  Jisus  18),  calls  the  Hazan  **  the  Reader."  Delitzsch  makes  the  Hazan 
of  the  prayer-house  of  Bethany  a  village  baker  (Dvtth  Krcmkk^tmar  G^MOtng^  99) ;  and 
bi  a  recent  law  ease  in  London,  a  ^  Reader,"  examined  aa  a  witness,  proved  to  be  also  a 
butcher  (1876). 

Am-ha-^tretz^  literally  means  *<  oonntrynum,'*  but  was  used  for  an  illitente  clown— 
fust  as  Bauer  **  a  peasant,"  has  come  to  mean  ^  boor  ;**  or  pagatme^  a  ^  eountrymaa,** 
what  we  understand  by  a  <*  pagan;**  while  ar^ofifif^  a  ^ oitv  man,'  meant  aa  educated 
persoa  Indeed,  "  civilized,"  **civil "  **  civility,"  and  t]^  relatod  words,  sJl  refer  to  »^p• 
posed  charaoteristios  of  a  eit^zen^  as  oontrasted  with  a  oountryman. 

«  The  words  <*  in  spirit  "are  not  in  the  Sinaitle  or  Vatican  MSS.,  aad  am  omitted  bj 
imi,  I^aehmaan,  Griesbaoh^  Tiseheadorf,  and  Hey eir» 

'  The  same  word  (x^^)  ^  used  here  and  in  verse  1^8. 

*  irpe/jceirr«.  Per  a  very  striking  sermon  of  Sohielermaeheir  m  Jesns  being  tha  **  8oa 
0r  Uod,"  and  possessing,  from  the  first  t>f  His  life,  divine  powar  which  qnalifiad  Him  to 
ke  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  see  Predigten,  ii.  66. 
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•  'FUs  prayer,  in  later  timeo,  hae  been  incorporated  with  the  mpmliig  prayers  of  tha 
•ysagDgne  service,  as  the  Rabbis  have  taught  tha|  it  ia  not  proper  to  utter  i^  f^  onoe  on 
•waking,  becaase  the  hands  are  not  then  washed^  as  yek-^OoA^  200. 

»  That  Is,  wIm  leaves  the  world  aa  blameless  as  he  anten  H  AU  these  sento— se  ftra 
ancient  Jewish  proverbs. 

«  8e^  the  company  of  the  learned  and  thO  good, 
^  A  wanting  against  bad  companiona 

•  The  least  ground  of  suspicion  should  be  avoided. 
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wonhips  Umielf. 

first  trmoe  of  synagogiiM  in  Palestine,  Is  in  Psalm  Izxfr.  8,  whloli  is  apparently 
iaeoabflBsn  period.  Josephns  (Bstf.  JudJ)  speaks  id  a  sToagogoe  in  Antioch,  under 
^Qreclan  kings. 

I  Rabbis  based  the  dntj  of  prayer  on  the  text,  ''And  je  shall  serre  the  Lord 
>d.''  From  this  they  dodneed  the  obligation  of  praying  tbreo  times  a  day. 
ban,  howoTer,  a  great  Jewish  commentator,  thought  he  ooald  show,  from  a 
of  quotations  from  the  Tidmnd,  that  prayer  was  only  a  Rabbinical,  not  a  Mosaio^ 
ohen,  18a. 

Targnms  claim  that  synagogoea  existed  CTan  in  ths  times  of  the  Patriareiiib/^ 
nJL  SfeiL  xxT.  27. 

en  says,  howcTer,  ^  It  wonld  appear  from  the  Talmud,  that  tfaeM  were  auuiy 
nes  in  Alexandria,  bat  none  in  Jenisalem.  As  regards  what  is  said  in  tiie 
of  Jerusalem  {M^Va^  S,  73)  of  480  schools  in  Jerusalem — it  may  fairly  ba 
)od  of  schools,  but  not  of  synagoguesi  since  public  worship  could  be  held  there, 
I  but  hi  the  Temple."— Co^  194.  See  Yilringa,  cfe  Fefens  Sifnag.y  p.  28. 
lat  case,  what  shall  we  make  of  Acts  tI.  9  f 

teyen  synagogues  of  Galilee,  of  which  Captain  Wilson  examined  the  ruins,  tba 
iras  90  feet  long,  inside,  by  44  feet  8  inches  broad  (within).  The  smallest  was 
\  inches  by  85  feet  6  inches.  Their  shape  was  by  no  means  always  the  samew 
60  feet  by  46  feet  6  inches ;  another  57  feet  3  inches  by  53  feet.    The  walls  were 

0  4  feet  thick,  and  CTen,  in  one  instance,  7  feet  thick.  The  space  between  the 
or  pillars,  inside.  Taxied  from  9  feet  6  inches  to  6  feet  I  inch.  The  spaces  in 
stones  for  the  rafters  are  8^  inohea  deep  by  2  feet  broad. — QfUMrttH^  Suummmt, 
.42. 

)j  were  the  Morning  Serrioe  or  Morning  Offering,  the  Mineha  or  Yespers,  and 
ding  Serrioe  or  Eyening  Offering.  The  Rabbis  said  that  these  were  iuTented 
Patriarchs,  Abraham,  IstutCy  and  Jacob ;  each  having  introduced  one. 

m  called  **  rulers  of  the  synagogue,"  in  the  New  Testament^  «^  Mark  T.  22; 
L  15,  Ac. 

iquity  seems  to  haye  paid  more  respect  to  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age  than 
)s,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  names  of  their  dignitaries.  The  Arab  Sheikh,  the 
>igoor,  the  French  Seigneur,  the  Spanish  Seftor,  all  mean  an  old  man.  So  alse 
Qerman  Grc^^  a  count,  which  is  simply  ffraWj  krawi^f  g^y-headod. 

Semicha,  introduced  by  the  Rabbis  about  bxl  80. — Pntselj  BaMmsmMt^  in 
xii.  474.  The  president  and  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  were  ordained  in  the 
ij, — LeyreTf  SmecHum,  in  Herzog,  xy.  818.  See  also  the  Art.  "  Volk  Oottea^** 
xyii.  818,  and  Schenkel's  Art,  "•  Handauflegnng,"  in  Bihtl  Lexieon.  Priests  had 
IS  oonseorated  from  the  firsts  Ex.  xxxiL  29. 

:e,  iy.  20.  Translated  *<  minister."  The  word  dvi|p/nyt  means  pr.  an  nnder-rower 
lley ) — a  common  sailor — a  *'  hand  "  as  distinguished  from  ef  rewrm — seamen,  or 
roft,  mariners.  Usetl  for  a  constable— a  beadle,  Matt.  t.  25;  John  yii  82L 
Ml  *«  seryants,"  Matt  xxyi  58 ;  Matt.  xiy.  54,  65. 

now  used  to  coyer  the  head  of  worshippers  in  the  synagogue  during  prayM^ 
tr.  xi  4,  would  seem  to  imply  that  this  was  not  done  in  the  time  ot  Ghrisl 

fringes  of  the  TaUitb  were  a  good  illustration  of  the  pedantry  of  Rabbinism. 
»re  fastened  to  it  as  fullows : — A  hole  was  made  about  two  inches  from  each  ol 
ers,  and  through  this  were  drawn  four  threads  of  white  lamb's  wool,  which  were 
by  a  double  knot.  Seyen  of  these  threads  were  half  a  yard  long,  but  were  doubled 
make  them  half  that  length,  one  of  the  threads  being  left  longer  than  the  rest, 
s  wound  seoen  times  roimd  the  ether  seyen  threads,  and  then  a  seoond  double 

1  made.  It  was  then  wound  nine  times  more  round  the  other  threads,  and  another 
not  made.  It  was  next  wound  eleven  times  round  them,  and  a  fourth  double  knot 
hen  thirteen  times,  after  y^ioh  a  fifth  doable  knot  was  made.  The  whole  of  the 
were  now  of  an  equal  length.  The  space  from  the  hole  in  the  Tallith  to  the  first 
not  needed  to  be  equal  to  that  from  this  knot  to  the  fifth,  and  from  the  fifth 
id  of  the  thread  it  required  to  be  three .  times  the  space  betweon  eaoh  of  tbe 
ig  knots.  A  kind  of  pocket  was  further  made  in  eaoh  comer  ol  ^m  TallHli^ 
I  to  keep  the  fringes^  lest  they  should  be  defiled  by  touching  the  body.^ 
Mish  Jews,  16,  18. 

irer  says,  that  they  might  also  be  white;  but  thia  is  a  later  innoyatiaA  ef  tb« 

fringes  had  to  be  kissed  three  times  during  a  prayer,  in  which  the  word  ^  fringe  ** 
ated  thrioe.    The  prayer  is,  in  fact,  a  repetition  of  Num.  xy.  88,  89l 
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«  Tho  Tephillin  aad  ibe  Zidth  wera  introdnodd  before  the  Hma  61  Alezandw  tba  GimI 
— JmX,  j.  05. 

'  Besides  the  ieparmte  Tenea,  the  parfs  read  were,  1  Oliron.  xvi  10— IJ7 ;  Ps.  o.,  exoopi 
on  Sabbaths  and  feaots,  and,  aa  ••.id  above,  the  last  six  Psahns. 

■  It  U  impossible  to  know  exactly  the  form  of  worship,  in  detail,  in  tho  time  of  Christ^ 
The  prayers,  however,  are  the  same,  for  the  most  pai-t,  as  they  were  then,  and  so  are  thj 
lessons.  Jo^t  (i.  174)  asoribes  both  prayers  and  lessons,  witih  slight  doTelopments  and 
additions  since,  to  the  time  of  the  Great  Synagogue.  Sohiirer  (499)  confirms  the  snb* 
stantial  identity  of  tho  Schema,  at  present  in  use,  with  that  used  in  Christ's  day.  Zuna 
(367,  869,  371)  says,  that  otdy  the  Benedictions  have  received  additions  to  any  extent 
sinoe  the  Christian  times. 

••  It  condstod  of  Deut  vi  4 — 9 ;  xi  18—21 ;  NunL  xv.  37 — 41.  Every  ohild  was  taughl 
the  Sch*ma  as  soon  as  it  could  spoak.  So  that  we  thus  know  the  first  versos  learned 
by  Our  Saviour. 

**  TEe  Sch'mone  Esre  J^^  rrfpf  rma^  or  the  "  Eighteen  Bonedictiona** 

••  The  Great  Synagogue  rose  about  860  years  before  Christ  (in  b.c.  348 — 842). — Hitzig, 
Tho  14th  and  17th  benedictions  are  of  the  later  date.  For  their  antiquity,  see  Cohon  191. 
The  Jews  ascribe  them  to  Ezra.  Herzfeld  (\\.  183)  thinks  the  first  three  and  the  last 
three  prayers  of  later  origin.  Comp.  Jost,  i.  89  ;  il  262 ;  Zunz,  305,  867.  Cohen  thinks, 
tho  7th,  10th,  11th,  18ti^  14th,  and  16th  of  later  date  than  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  (216> 

M  Lightfoot,  281,  **•  Obmurmnravit  totus  coetns  et  dixit  intorpreti,  Tsoe,  et  taonit  Se« 
als6  1  Cor.  xiv.  80 ;  Matt  xiiL  54 ;  Acts  xviii.  6. 

*•  On  Sabbath  and  Feast  days,  only  the  first  three  and  |ihe  last  three  portions  of  '*  Tho 
Prayor  "  were  read ;  forms  for  the  special  day  being  introdnoed  instead.  Many  abort 
prayers  of  different  kinds  were  also  eaily  introduced,  in  addition.  On  feast  days,  i^  &c., 
special  leasons. — Jott^  L  177. 

*  Tho  word  used,  vAi^^^/xcror,  implies  a  continuous  growth  in  wisdom.  Itwotald  havd 
boea  99wXnpmiAiww  if  a  finished  and  perfect  act  had  been  meant. 
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«  The  name*  of  the  months  of  the  Hebrew  year  were>— 

L  Nisan "  the  month  of  flowers,"  corresponding  nearly  to  AprIL 

2.  Ijjar    "the  month  of  beauty,** 

S.  Siwan "the  bright  month," 

4.  Tamus       •• 

5.  Ab      "  the  fruit  month," 

6.  Elul    "  the  wine  month," 

7.  Tisri "month  of  tho  floods,* 

8.  Marcheswan    "  rainy  month," 
0.  Kislow       ...  "  cold  month," 

10.  Tebot "  cold  month," 

11.  Schobat     •• 

12.  Adar **  tlio  returning  sun," 

18.  Adar  XL  (introduced  from  tiiuo  to  time  to  correct  tho  errors  of  tho  lunar  year) 

The  vamtiomi  of  the  date  of  the  new  moon  sometimes  made  Nisan  equivalent  to  parts 
of  our  Karch  and  Apiil,  and  so  on,  throughout. 

*  Originally  there  were  only  sovon  days,  but  the  Rabbis  added  a  day,  as  they  did  also 
in  tho  ease  of  other  feasts,  to  guard  against  a  possible  mistake  in  reckoning  the  new 
moons. 

•  Passover,  f^^  a  passing  over,  sparing,  deliverance  from  ^9  to  pass  over,  to  sparaw 

*  »K«//ia,  hero  menus  intellect,  nnderstonding.  The  verse  refers  to  the  fact  that  Ho 
had  grown  vigorously  in  mind  and  body.  St.  Luke  uses  the  phra-^e,  »»His  pai-enls,"  in 
versos  41  and  43.    ol  7o»ttf  ovroD. 

•  It  was  for  being  supposed  to  have  taken  Trophimus,  an  Ephesian,  past  the  balua- 
trade  into  this,  that  Paul  was  attacked  by  the  mob.^Acts  xxi.  29. 

t  His  words  are— "The  bighpriosU  found  tho  number  of  sacrifices  (at  tho  Possovor  Tn 
onestlon)  was  266,500.  Not  fewer  than  ton  nor  more  than  twenty  persons  belong  to 
•very  service,  for  it  is  not  allowed  that  any  one  ahould  feast  by  himself.    Now,  allowing 
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only  tea  for  Mdi  Merifloa,  ihi!i  amoimts  to  9,700^200  penons,  that  were  frare  and  ekan.* 
He  addi,  that  those  of  both  sexes,  who,  for  the  time,  were  oeremoniidly  imoleaii  fram 
■iokness,  Ac,  and  the  foreigners  were  not  counted  in  this  rast  aggregate. 

f  «  The  inhabitants  of  Jemaalem  did  not  lot  ont  their  houses  at  a  inioe  to  iliose  that 
eame  to  the  feasts,  bat  granted  them  to  them  gratis." — Giou  <m  Ttdioud,  quoted  by  light- 
foot,  Chorograph.  Gent.  47. 

^  One  passage  in  the  Talmud  says,  that  gardens  of  rosea  were  allowed  in  ilie  dty.-^ 

'  RiMrr^t,  a  coTered  colonnade  in  gymnasia  or  sobools  of  exercise,  where  athlotea 
exercised  in  winter.  It  seryed  also  for  a  promenade.  So  called  from  its  polished  floor. 
In  Roman  villas  a  terrace  with  a  colonnade  was  also  called  a  xystum. 

^  Fragments  of  description  of  Jerusalem  by  Aristeas  in  B.a  250,  in  Appendix  ta 
HaTereamp*s  Joaephu, 

>  See  the  opnions  of  rarions  antborities  given  by  Arnold,  Art.  ^  Zion^"  Qanog^  ziiii 
647  ff.    S^e  also  Kiepert's  New  Map  of  Jerusalem,  Berlin,  1876. 
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•  Heb.  nH»Q— HotcotA. 

^  A  eleyer  authoress  gives  the  following  description  of  the  mode  of  keeping  ths 
Passover  at  Jerusalem  at  the  present  day : — "We  were  very  anxious  to  see  the  Passover 
ke^t  in  Jerusslem,  and  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Finn,  we  received  an  invitation  to 
the  house  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  Jews  for  that  evening — ^the  night  of  our  Good 
Friday.  We  went  there  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  found  the  whole  family, — 
including  four  generations, — assembled  in  the  principal  room,  which  was  well  lighted 
with  lamps  and  several  wax  candles :  these  they  were  obliged  to  ask  the  Mooalim  kawasses, 
-who  came  with  us,  to  replenish,  when  they  burnt  out  later  in  the  evening,  as  the  Jews 
cannot  kindle  a  light  or  do  any  kind  of  work  during  the  feast.  We  were  placed  upon 
the  divans  at  one  side  of  the  room,  the  women  of  the  family,  with  the  servant  and 
ehildren,  remaining  together,  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  only  one  of  the  women,  the 
▼enerable  mother  of  the  master  of  the  house,  being  seated  with  the  men  and  boys,  who 
were  all  together  in  one  comer,.with  a  small  table  before  them,  covered  with  inlk  and 
▼elvet  cloths,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  some  of  which  were  heirlooms  of  antiquity. 
A  little  boy,  one  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  family,  then  asked,  *•  What  rnaan  ye  by 
this  service?  '  (  in  accordance  with  Exodus  xil  26);  upon  which  aU  the  males  stood  up, 
rocking  themselves  without  ceasing  a  moment,  and  recited  very  rapidly,  in  Hebrew,  the 
Btory  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt  Then  a  boy  repeated  a  very  long  legendary 
t»le  in  Spanish,  with  a  rapidity  that  was  perfectly  astonishing.  All  had  books  before 
them,  and  continued  rocking  their  bodies  to  and  fro,  while  only  one  was  speaking.  Thia 
is  an  illustration  of  the  text — *  All  my  bones  shall  praise  Thee.'  After  a  long  time  the  men 
sat  down,  when  a  long  white  doth  'was  placed  upon  their  knees,  and  the  old  motber 
brought  in  a  metal  ewer  and  basin,  and  poured  water  upon  the  hands  of  each,  which 
were  wiped  in  the  cloth  while  they 'continued  reading  out  aloud.  Then  the  master  laid 
a  white  cloth  over  cue  shoulder,  and  removing  the  coverings  from  the  table,  he  took  one 
of  the  large  cakes  of  Passover  bread,  till  then  concealed,  and  breaking  it  in  half,  tied  it 
into  the  end  of  the  cloth  and  slung  It  over  the  shoulder  of  the  youngest  boy,  who  kept  it 
for  ten  minutes,  and  then  passed  it  on  to  the  next,  and  so  on— all  continuing  to  recite 
from  the  books  without  stopping ;  after  this  the  mother  brought  another  basin,  and  the 
master  took  up  a  glass  vessel  containing  a  mixture  of  bitter  herbs  and  vinegar,  and  some 
other  ingredients,  and,  separating  ten  portions  from  it  with  his  finger,  threw  them  into 
the  basin — these  represented  the  ten  plajs^ues  of  Egypt  There  were  plates  of  lettuce  and 
other  herbs,  and  the  bones  of  the  roasted  lamb^  in  dishes  on  the  table,  besides  the 
vnleavened  bread,  and  four  cups  of  wine ;  three  of  these  at  certain  parts  of  the  ceremony 
were  passed  round,  and  partaken  of  by  each  individual,  including  the  women  and  baby; 
one  cup  of  wine  remained  untouched,  which  was  said  to  be  for  the  Prophet  Elijah ;  and 
we  were  told  that  in  most  families,  towards  the  end  of  the  supper,  the  door  of  the  room 
is  opened,  and  all  stand  up,  while  the  Prophet  is  believed  to  enter  and  partake  of  tho 
wine.  Among  rich  Jews  this  cup  is  frequently  of  gold,  with  jewels.  Some  other  dishes 
were  laid  on  auother  table,  containing  nuts  and  dried  fruits,  of  which  they  afterwards 
partook ;  except  in  this,  the  females  entered  into  no  part  of  the  ceremony.  All  were 
dres«(ed  in  their  best  and  gayest  clothes,  with  jewels  and  flowers  in  their  hair.  Beforo 
the  ooDotusion  they  wished  eaoh  other  ih»  usual  wish,  that  at  the  conung  of  the  next 
Passover,  they  might  all  be  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  usual  prayer  was  offered,  that  by  that 
time  the  Messiah  might  coma  to  redeem  larseL" — EgifpUtm  SepMvrts  and  <&^'aa  Shrims^ 
bj/  Emly  A,  Beaufort, 
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•  Th«  46MriF(b'<m  «f  tbf  BMroror  !•  Men  from  LigMo^l,  Dfflmftim  in  tin  BOd 
Lexicon^  GinBbarg  in  Kitto'a  Cifclo^  Sch&rer,  Joeephns,  tho  TAlmnd,  H«ci4>g»  4o.  4o. 

'  There  were  twenty-fonv  eounee  ol  theee  repreiienUtiTe8»  m  of  the  Prieete  end 
liovites,  eo  that  men  from  each  oonne  were  retailed  to  be  in  %^t^"4ftnf^  %%  the  Teotfte 
for  *  woek  twice  a  year. 

•  This  deaorlptioB  of  the  Temple  and  of  Jeraealem  it  taken  from  Joiephu^  Oanpari, 
Hansatfa^DeUtBMh,  Oohen,  Joet,  Yaihingery  Eefan,  Baneea,  and  othan. 

'  wtfXifpmKitt  trot  ^9i}  8«8^icaroK. 

«  «^^e«r.    Lnke  ii  4i. 

k  lightfoot  (Hot.  Heb,  iiL  40,  47)  glTea  fflnstratf ^ma  of  thia. 

•  Somo  inppoee  Hillel  to  have  been  present,  but  he  i^>peara  to  have  bean  a  aiaa  In 
Herod's  early  youth  eighty  years  before.— J?u;a/<i;  t.  4u7.  Jast,  I  328,  265.  S^irwt^ 
26,  454,  He  is  said  to  haye  died  A.i>.  10  or  11,  aged  12a  Bat  Derenbonrg  thinks  that 
he  and  Shammai  died  about  the  same  time  as  Herod,  am,  2  or  4.  There  ia»  indeed,  na 
certainty  in  these  matters. 

^  Meyer  translates  #r  ^7*  ro8  fUtrp6$  ^v~<*in  my  FathM%  henasw'*  So,  abo^ 
KuinoeL  De  Wette  prefers  this,  but  thinks  it  does  not  exclude  the  sense — ^  my  Pather^ 
affairs."  Oosterzee,  prefers  ^affairs."  Tiscl^endorf  translates  the  olansfr*-*' Enew  ye 
Bot  that  I  must  be  iu  my  Father's  house  ?" 

^  See  a  fine  sermon  of  Schleiermacher,  on  this  eubject — PredigUn^  vr,  813. 

■  See  an  admirable  sermon  by  Schleiermacher  on  this  Terse. — Pndigtm  !▼.  206w 
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•  Tbey  were  of  the  horns  of  a  ram  w  he  goat. 

^  Even  he  stayed  only  a  moment  in  the  small,  dark,  damp  chamber.^Josf ,  L  1M» 

•  Sven  the  grape  and  olive  harvests  were  oyer. 

'  All  Jews,  every  where,  do  so  still,  even  in  London. 

•  The  Jewish  name  is  Chamica — ^^. — ^Dedication. 

»  Matt.  iv.  7, 10.  Luke  iv.  4,  8, 12.  Matt  ix.  18 ;  xv.  4.  Mark  vii  10.  Matt.  xxiL 
36,38;  xviii.l6;  xilO;  xxiv.  15.  MarkxiilU.  Matt.  xxvi.  54.  Luke  vii.  27.  Matt  xL 
10.  Luke  xxu.  37.  Matt  x.  36 ;  xiL  5 ;  xiii.  14,  15:  xv.  8,9;  xxi  18,  42;  xxvi.  31. 
John  vL  45;  xiiL  18;  xv.  25.  Matt  xil  40;  xix.  4,  5.  Mark  x.  fi.  Matt  xxiL  82. 
Mark  xii.  2&  Luke  xx.  41..  Matt  xxviL  46.  Mark  xv.  34;  ix.  49.  John  x.  84.  See 
Canon  Westcott's  Introduction  to  the  Goiptts,  380. 

s  Jesus  must  have  used  the  Hebrew  text  in  disputing  yrith  the  Babbis,  and  Joseph  and 
Mary,  doubtless,  understood,  read,  and  taught  the  Hebrew;  but  could  hardly  have 
known  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Seventy.  It  was,  moreover,  even  then  little  esteemed 
among  Uie  Jews.    Paul  shows  the  dislike  of  the  Jews  to  Greek.    Acts  xxi  40. 

^  Comp.  Matt  vi  28,  «*  The  light  that  is  in  thee  ;»•  vi  26,  "  Are  ye  not  much  better 
tiian  they?**  xii  12;  «<How  muoh  is  a  man  hotter  than  a  sheep?''  ix.  4;  xii  25.  liuka 
xiv.  7  f  xmL  h 
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•  Buzlorf  explains  the  title  Scribe  (Sopher),  thus— "EHas*  (a  RabW)  writes  ^--«  The 
wise  are  meant  by  the  name  Sopherim  (Scribes),  who  are  called,  more  exactly,  Babbis, 
masters,  and  doctors,  or  Teachera  of  the  Law."— iiea:.  Heb.  Tal  die,  under  the  word  "^.  In 
tl^New  Testament,  the  bribes  are  sometimes  called  ** lawyers"  (yo/wcol).  Matt  xxii  85; 
Luke  vii  80;  x.  25;  or  **  Teachers  of  the  Law*  (yo/*o8i8<i<ricoXoi),  Luke  v.  17 ;  Acts  v.  34; 
1  Tim.  i,  7*  In  Ae  Miwhna  the  name  "Scribe  "  is  only  used  of  the  fOuhdehb  of  the 
Ond  Law,  that  is,  of  the  Scribes  (pn^^),  from  the  time  of  Esra  to  that  of  ttie 
Maooabees.  Instead  of  Scribe,  the  title  of  **tbe  Learned"  (0"^?!),  the  same  word  as 
Hakim— whieb  is  sliU  that  of  the  East  for  a  learned  man— is  used.  Bnxtorf  gives  an 
extract  iwrn  the  Mischna,  which  may  be  added  to  what  has  bean  elsewhere  said  of  the 
•orruption  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  days  of  Christ :— "  The  weak  good  man,  the  clever 
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NOTES. 

4  tb«  oonrtp  ©f  l*w,  beralda»  yhysiciani,  mud  priertf ;  ibe  right  «f  state 
B  to  free  conveyance ;  the  accepting  and  the  tra^teport  of  Hi  natural  pr^duclioni 
es,  and,  abova  all,  forced  calop  and  requiaitions,  gave  all  officials  the  oppor- 
sarrymg  back  princely  fortunes  from  the  provinces,  and  the  plunder  became 
and  more  general,  as  it  grew  clearer  that  the  State  would  not  interfere  witb  Jt, 
he  tribun-ils  were  only  dangerous  to  honQurable  men. — MommsaCt  BSmischt 
,  ilL  113,  892. 

i8(uiniuiiliv.  6])8ay8thiswa8theea8ein«heyearlT.  to«»  would  th^  bff  si 
ky-qne  yaars  of  agOb 
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ften  said,  that  tba  Zealots  ware  the  same  pmrtj  as  nltimmtely  beoama  known 
t  days  of  Judiasm  by  the  name  of  "Sicarii"  or  "dagger-men,"  and  were 
r  infamous.  Bat  Pteseel,  in  the  -4rf.  "  Zelotes,"  in  Hensog,  shows  that  tbe  Gicarii 
b  hireling  rulBana,  who  had  ah*eady  been  in  the  pay  of  Qessiua  noma,  tbe 
oenrator. 

aius  was  the  imperial  Legate  in   Syria,  and  the  goTemor-general  of  the 

from  A  J).  6 — 11.    It  is  worth  adding  the  following,  from  Cicero,  to  what  baa 

elsewhere^  of  the  rapacity  and  lawlessnees  of  tbe  highest  itooum  fuaotionaiiea 

It 

ius  (Proconsul  or  Qovemor-Oeneral  of  Syria,  aa  67 — b5)  extorted,  daily,  an 

lie  weight  of  gold  from  the  well-stocked  and  rich  treasures  of  Syria,  and  niade 

e  peaceful,  that  he  might  cast  their  ancient  and  hitherto  untotfched  riches  into 

aless  gulf  of  his  own  lusts.** — Pro  SesHo,  c.  48. 

ria  his  one  employment  was  to  make  corrupt  agreements  witbtyraBti,  inteieitad 

robberies,  piUaglngs,  and  massacres." — De  Prwinaiii  OomtularibmM,  a.  4 

ioe  of  Qabinius,  see  page  291. 
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d,  an  tnohor,  a  ship,  or  a  representation  of  the  rock  firom  which  tiie  hot  fpHng 
ere  the  Tarying  symbols  of  the  city  on  its  coins. 

istimatea  of  the  size  of  Galilee  vary.  Keim  puts  it  at  2,000  square  milea,  whioh 
erously  high.  Mr.  Phiilott  calculates  it  at  980  square  miles.  I  haye  foUowed 
oap.  The  boundary  line  of  the  province,  which  is  minntsly  stated  by  Jesepkni^ 
yet  been  traced,  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  towns  named  by  him. 
Barest  way  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  by  Samaria,  was  three  days'  joomej. 
to.  62.  Soythopolis,  at  the  south  end  of  Galilee,  was  600  suulia  (seventy-five 
m  Jerusalem.  Tiberias  and  Nazareth  %ere  each  fifteen  miles  from  Soythopolia. 
m  was  iietween  fiye  and  eight  miles  from  Tiberias.  Tiberiaa  waa  about  nineij 
D  Jemsalem. 


CHAPTER    ;^XL 

^^\  (Ipaiah  ix.  1),  from  ^  to  turn  in  a  circle.  Xtt— '^The  o|rel^  or  xegiop 
fcions."    In  Isaiah — Galilee  of  the  nations  (tA  heathen)^ 

y  of  the  Scythians,**  apparently  thus  called  from  the  settlement  in  tbe  ancient 
a  of  some  of  the  Scythians,  i\'ho  invaded  Palestine  on  their  way  to  Egypt,  shortly 
)  tfiking  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.— /?<7tt7/£fuoa'«  Herodotus,  i  246. 

horis  kept  up  a  busy  intercourse  with  Ptolemais,  and  in  tiie  last  war  sided, 
first)  with  the  Romans,  against  the  Jews.— Jos.  Vitci,  66. 

larrow  spirit  of  the  Rabbis  is  well  shown  in  their  way  of  speaking  of  Peroa, 
id  of  Ittraely"  they  say,  **  is  holior  than  all  lands,  because  the  holy  sheaves,  the 
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firBt-fmUs  and  Qte  ■hewbreftd  are  taken  frtim  it.  Canaan  Is  bolfer  Hian  tto  land  <m  tha 
01  her  aide  ef  the  Jordan,  for  Ganaan  is  ehoaen  as  the  dweDing  of  the  Shechina,  but 
Peroa  ia  not  so." — Bemidbar  p.  7,  p.  188,  quoted  by  8epp,  LAem  JetUy  it  19.  Perea 
meana  the  bud  oto  the  Mher  aide  ^  v^pala  (x^y-^^'*^  Pms,  the  farther  hmk  (of  a 
river  ). 
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*  JeMplttti  nftttttS  tia  tliat  Fbmpey  naed  battering^  ifama  in  hia  loigv  of  fb6  Tcmplo* 

*  Pompey  insisted  on  entering  the  Holy  of  Holiee  mifSb.  his  officers. — BdL  Jud.  L  7.  6L 
Ant.  ^11.  4,  L   Tadt.  Hist,  y,  9.    Livii  Epit.  c  iu 

*  SlaTes  were  icegnlarly  branded.  Oioero  naea  the  word  Stigmatias  of  the  mark  ef  tha 
owner  branded  on  a  slave. — Cie,  Off.  ii  7,  25. 

A  Pompey  was  murdered  ignominiously  by  an  Egyptian  oeatario%  who  stabbed  him 
in  the  back  as  he  was  landing.  His  head  was  then  cat  off,  and  his  naked  boily  left 
imbmied  en  the  sand.  Hi^  firOedmaii,  Philip,  alon^  remained  by  it,  and  gathered  enough 
drift  wood  on  the  shore  to  make  a  funeral  pyre  and  bum  it,  aoeording  to  the  Romaa 
oustom. — PbUarckf  Pomp^,  iv.  150. 

*  References  to  the  Messiah^  supposed  to  belong  'te  the  Macoabmtn  timea,  are  found 
by  Hilgenfeld  in  Ps.  lxxxiT.9;  Ixxxix.  39;  but  the  date  Of  these  Psalms  is  too 
much  disputed  to  argue  from  any  expressions  they  oontain. 

'  PMlm  oV.  15.  Is  in  ^e  Hebrew,  Touch  not  my  Meesiahs  (Christs,  or  Anointed  ones) 
179^33  virrh^^Bo  1  Chron.  xvt  22. 

The  Jewish  kings,  also,  are  constantly  spoken  of  as  Gk>d's  **  Mesdahs.**  The  name  is, 
^the  anointed  of  Jehovah;"  or,  in  the  Greek  version,  *^The  Ghrist  of  the  Lord.** 
6  xp^irrhs  Kvptou.^1  Sam.  ii.  10,  86;  xii.  3,  6;  xvi.  6;  xxiv.  7,  11;  xxvl  9,  11,  28. 
2  Sam,  L  14,  16;  xix.  22;  xxili.  1.  Ps.  xviii.  51 ;  xx.  7;  xxviii.  8.  In  Isaiah  xlv.  1, 
the  name  is  used  of  Gyrus,  King  of  Persia. 

*  Thoy  based  its  application  to  him  on  passages  like  Ps.  ii.  2 ;  Don.  ix.  26.  Buxtorf 
(a.  V.  r^^9)  gives  a  list  of  sevens-one  pAssages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  made 
to  allude  to  the  Messiah  by  the  Jdwish  Oozmnentators.  I  copy  a  few  as  a  specimen  of 
Rabbinical  interpretation.  Gen.  xxxv.  21.—**  And  spread  his  tent  beydnd  the  tower  of 
Edar,"  (Migdal-£der,  the  tower  of  the  Shepherds,  that  is,  Bethlehem,  see  p.  123).  **  This 
is  the  place,**  says  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  a  contemporary  of  Ghrist,  **  from  which  the 
Bling  Messias  shall  be  revealed  in  the  end  of  days.**  Gen.  iii.  15  and  xlix.  10,  are  also 
applied  to  the  Messiah.  Go  Exod.  xii.  42,  the  Jerus.  Targum  says,  **  Moses  came  out  of 
Kgjpt;  the  Messiah  wiU  come  out  of  Romb."  The  Rabbis,  in  fact,  believed  that  there 
would  be  two  Messiahs,  for  only  thus  could  thoy  explain  the  opposite  allusions  of  suSfering 
and  triumph  as  marking  the  Messiah,  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  One  Messiah 
was  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph,  or  Ephraim,  and  was  to  fight  for  Israel,  and  ultimately  to 
die.  To  him  they  referred  all  the  passages  in  which  the  humiliation  of  the  Messiah  is 
spoken  of.  The  other  was  to  be  thd  son  of  David,  who  would  reign  for  ever.  Buxtorf 
qaotos  many  passages  showing  this. 

^  The  approximate  age  of  tha  principal  Apocryphal  Books  may  be  set  down  M 
follows: — 

Wisdom  of  Siraoh.    Alexandrian,  about  B.O.  175.    Fritzsche. 

Baruch.    About  B.a  150.    Ginsburg. 

Wisdom  of  Solomon.    01  Alexa&drian  origin^  B.a' 145— 116.    Fritzsche. 

Judith.    Hilgenfeld,  B.O.  147--146.    Ewald,  B.a  130.    Movers  B.a  105. 

Bather,  Suppleilieat  to  Jndt^    Traditions  dating  back  to  the  captivity.  Glnsboiip. 

The  Book  of  Enoch.    About  BlO.  UO.    Hilgenfeld,  Dillmatin. 

The  Book  of  Jubilees.    From  bx).  110  to  &0.  64,  and  partly  ^ven  dmring  the  reigl 

of  Herod.    EfistUn. 
The  Jewish  Sibylline  Books.    About  B.a  140.    Hilgenfeld. 
First  Book  of  iisdras.     At  least,  B.a  100.    Ginsburg. 
ToUk    Endof  Persian  Period,  about  B.O.  850.    Ewald,  Fritzsoh«i 

Trasafeiledinto  Greek  about  B.O.  100.        „  „ 

1  Haeeabees.    About  B.O.  90.    Fritzsche. 
The  Pinhna  of  SolMnon.    About  Ho.  40.    Hilgenfeld: 
fMlBadraa.    naSC^-Ginsbiffg.    b.o.  28— 25.— Hilgoofdd. 
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NOTES. 

le  Thrae  Holy  Gbildrem    Tha  Hbtoiy  of  Snaunift,  Bel  and  the 

i  the  Prayer  of  ManasBes  are  of  anoertain  age,  but  date  ii.a 

Q  of  Mosea*     About  ^.d.  40.    Hilgenfeld. 

Before  the  destruction  of  Jemaalem  in  ajdu  70.    Fritsscha. 

If  hich  some  of  these  quotationa  are  taken,  may  be  later  than  aaiiier 
At  this  would  not  affect  the  generation  of  Ohrist's  day. 

»  Atmonean  princes.  The  ''pions"  or  ''Zealots"  supported  the 
fought  for  religion,  but  when  they  set  up  an  earthly  monaroby, 
head,,  instead  of  the  theocracy,  thoy  turned  against  them. 

the  title  of  king  by  Aristobulus  L  and  the  following  Maocabasan 
^udenthum  in  Palaestinay  6a     Uilga^ddy  Mettiaa  Jwimonm^  8U 

\f  JanniauB,  Alozander,  and  Ariftobnlua  II. 

^rnite,  father  of  Herod. 

I  poisoned,  by  Pompey's  orders,  B.O.  48 ;  and  his  son,  Alexander,  waa 
year.— ^/^  Jud  i.  9.  1,  2.  Ant.  xiv.  7.  4. 

fter  him  Qabinius,  B.o.  57,  and  after  him,  Orassus^  B.O.  69. 

reat  numbers  of  Jews  as  oaptiTes  (slayes)  to  tlia  western  parte  of 
Rome. 

his  son  Antigonus,  his  two  daughters,  and  his  son-in-law  Absalom, 

>f  Pompey,  &G.  61.    Ant,  zIt.  4. 6.  Aristobulus  and  Antitfonua  were 

by  Qabinius,  ac.  56,  and  again  sent  to  Rom^-^BelL  Jud  i.  7.  6. 

of  Hyrcanus  was  incorporated  with  the  Romnn  army.    Gabiniua 

loldiers. — BeH  Jvd  i.  8.  8.   Ant.  jiv.  5.  2.  Cassins,  when  he  took 

of  Galilee,  sold  80,000  Jews  as  slaves.— Be^  Jud  I  B.\f.   Ant, 

ee  Luke  IL  11.   Comp.  Isaiah  xlr.  1 ;  r£  xp^ffrf  ftov  K^/>y— to  my 

t  being  lit,  **  anointed  one." 

IS  vii.  28 ;  6  vXos  /wv  6  xp^aihs.    My  son,  the  Christ    ziL  82. 

3reek  of  these  Psalms  as  literally  as  possible,  without  saorificing 

ankel  believe  the  Book   of  Jubilees  to  have  been  written  la  the 
Ewald  thinks  it  was  written  abou^  the  birth  of  Christ. 

ud,  from  the  report  of  Abba  Safil  Ben  Batuit,  who  was  in  Jemaalem 
I  L,  or  shortly  after,  and  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Abba  Joeeph,  a 
Affrippa  reigned  aj).  87—44,  that  is,  almost  immediately  after 
fr,  Urtchrift,  118. 

une  given  to  tha  priests  on  account  of  their  wickedness. — 1  Sam. 

1  of  Eli. 

i  a  Rabbinical  expression  for  an  indeflnlta  number.  It  ia  no^  how- 
oe  this  supply  was  intended. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 


sther  the  Virgin  Mary  had  other  children  than  Jasns,  hat  been  the 
roversy.  As  early  as  the  second  century,  it  was  suggested,  from 
the  dignity  of  Christ's  birth  and  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary, 
Dd  sisters  "  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  were  eiiher  the  children  of 
\T  marriage,  or  the  famUy  of  Mary*s  elder  sister,  and  thus,  only 
Qegesippus  (about  160),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (200),  Jerome  and 
>cated  the  opinion  that  they  were  cousins,  while  Origen  (280)  vnd 
th  the  East  and  West,  maintained  the  view  that  they  were  Joteijh*a 
marriage. 

were  half-brothers  of  Jesus  is  thought  to  be  Justified  by  their 
hia  ia  a  very  weak  argument.     In  support  of  the  opinion  thai 
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Ihaj  w«ro  oonsins.  It  is  xtrgod  that  the  8«z 
tliere  are  a  James  and  a  Joaea,  sons  oj 
Virgin,  and  of  her  husband  Olopas  or  Alph 
this  James,  the  son  of  Alphssus,  it  is  said, 
with  him  a  Jude.  It  is  held  that  Joseph, 
took  the  widow  and  the  children  into  his  < 
fdentifled  with  Joseph's  household  that^  th 

^thMTS. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  is  replied,  that  the 
mother  of  a  James  and  Joses,  but  nerer  of 
tiie  tme  reading  of  John  xiz.  25,  should 
mother,  and  His  mother's  sister; — Maria,  tfa 
is  the  rending  of  Tisdiendorf,  Dayidson,  E 
women,  not  three,  present  at  the  cruoiflxion 
reets  on  the  doubtful  testimony  of  Hegesif 
is  no  allusion  whatevor  in  the  Gbspels  to  a 
ehildlessness  of  Mary  after  the  birth  of 
family,  since  Jesus  is  twice  spoken  of  aa 
Then,  in  the  history  of  Jesus  Himself,  He 
brother  of  those  named.  The  names  of  His  1 
given  by  His  fellow-townsmen  of  Nazaret 
or  half-blood  to  him.  In  other  places  wl 
eonnection  with  Mary  herself  (Matt.  xii.  4 
Mea.  of  any  other  thnn  the  full  relationshi 
throughout,  is,  indeed,  wholly  arbitrary  ai 

*  There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  thi 
eiUled  Mo^M^ — (Mariam)  :  her  sister,  Mapi 

«  The  name  is,  eorrectly,  not  Cleophai 
Alphaus  or  Alpheus  AA\<fHuos\  and  Clope 
the  Hebrew  name  "^  (Ghal*phai>  Mat 
*AA^aios,  as  the  Sept.  writes  'AyyaSos^ 
chansres  the  n  for  the  Oreek  K  as  ^curdx  ( 
for  rp9  (Pe6aoh>  This  is  Robinson's  rii 
denies  the  identity  of  the  two  persons,  mai 
could  only  be  Ohlopas  in  Qreek,  yot  Ha 
-AlphansL* 

*  This  is  Keim*s  view.  Hausrath,  Delit 
the  son  of  Clophas-Alphasus. 

*  The  child  was  the  son  of  Argil's  pati 
•empanion  of  Herod's  ill-futed  sons,  Alexai 

'  It  was  said  to  haye  bellows  of  elephant 

«  The  word  righteous  reoefyes  an  illusti 
the  name  by  which  the  Zealots  of  the  Law 
r^  (Tsaddouk)  or  V"^  (Tsaddouki)— S 
who  prided  themselves  on  strict  legality, 
•^applied  both  to  Qod  and  men. — Isaiah  xh 
nesfl,  it^  in  other  oases,  implied  moral  wortl 

k  In  Luke  L  15,  it  is  said  thai  John  will 
eUc^pa),  XlKtpa  (sikora),  Heb.  '^.  Sikei 
potest,  sive  ilia,  qusa  frnmento  conflcitu 
ooquuntur  in  dulcem  et  barbaram  potici 
liquorem,  eootisque  fmsribus  a<|[ua  pfnguior 
ed.  Ver.  (Sikera  in  Hebrew  is  every  kin 
which  is  made  from  grain,  or  from  the  Juice 
•ad  rude  beverage,  or  from  the  juice  press 
and  coloured  by  fruit  syrup.)  It  thus  inch 
:  from  grain,  fruit,  dates,  honey,  or  the  lik< 
'  noted  for  palm  wine.— ^V.  H,  xiy.  19. 

'  Antiiorities  for  this  description  of  the  Na 
Lexicon.  Oehler,  Art,  **  Nasiraer,**  Herzo 
Derenbonrg,  Hisicire  de  la  Palestine^  pastitu 
**  Wein,"  Ac  in  PFtner's  Beai  Wlh-terimch. 

*  lilpeftis  {Art.  **  Bseaer,"  Bihd  Lexicon)  g 
tnd  /fosen — to  be  pious — and  thinks  it  mei 
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iMtdim,  tbe  pi<mp— of  the  Maeoabnan  time.    Detenboorg  thinks  as  titompt  fit 
the  point,  hopeless. 

>re  was  a  gate  of  the  Essenes  at  Jerasolem. 

lilo  qiiod  omn.  pr.  lib.,  876.— flfetf.  Jud.  ▼!  8. 9 ;  if.  8.  6. 

e  Tigris  ^;jD  means,  "The  iwift  stream."  The  Zend,  Teger,  PsWi^  Tegem,froii 
our  Tigris  has  oome,  itself,  means  «*  The  Swift"    Tigris,  in  Median,  means  «  ate 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


the  Talmud  a  certain  Nathan  Dezu  Zilha  is  mentioned,  who  wore  a  dress  of  camels* 
a  penitent,  that  the  suffering  it  caused  might  be  accepted  for  his  pardon. — JB, 
f.66.2> 

sackcloth  of  Jewish  monmers  and  peniteots^  and  the  hair^ol'^th  shirt  of  later  ages, 
e  same  idea  of  peDitential  self-iDfliction.  "  The  hair  of  the  camel,  especiaUj  the 
-  woollen  tufts,  about  the  hump  and  back,  is  in  some  places  torn  off,  but  mere 
lly,  as  I  have  obsorred,  dopely  ^om  ouce  a  year,  and  nsod  for  weaving  into  a  close 
abrio  by  the  Arab  women.  It  is  of  this  mator'al  Ihat  the  *  black  tents  of  Eedar ' 
lerally  constructed,  as  it  is  much  thicker  and  Rtoat9r  than  woollen  stuff.  It  is  very 
tnd  ronprh  to  the  touch,  and  thus  his  dress  was  m  accordance  with  the  austerity 
rest  of  the  Baptist's  mode  of  life."— rmfram'*  Nat  Histy,  of  the  Bible,  66. 

is  a  touching  illustration  of  the  ▼itality  of  popular  beliefs  that  the  r«>mnant  of  the 
Itans  surviving  at  Nabliis — the  last  of  the  race — still  cling  to  the  fond  Messianic 
I  of  the  days  of  Ohrist.  They  call  the  Messiah  ^^^  (tadb)---He  who  re&toros 
litent — ^that  is,  who  leads  men  back  to  Gk)d.  He  will  appear  in  the  6,000th  year 
be  creation  of  the  world,  which  is  close  at  hand.  Hence,  He  is  already  on  earth, 
ithont  knowing  His  dignity.  In  the  year  1858,  when  tiie  whole  community 
red  only  122  souls,  they  expected  a  great  political  revolution,  and,  in  consequence 
,  the  kings  of  the  earih,  were,  in  1868,  to  cause  the  wisest  of  all  nations  to  assemble 
appointed  plaoe,  to  search  out  the  true  faith,  by  mntaal  consultation.  One  would 
k  thither  from  the  Israelites — ^that  is,  from  the  Samaritans,  also,  and  this  one  would 
Messiah.  He  would  gain  the  victory  in  this  friendly  discussion,  lead  the  assembly 
mt  Gerizim,  where  they  would  find,  under  the  twelve  stenes  *  on  the  hill-top,  the  ten 
kndments,  or  the  whole  Law,  and  uo'der  the  stone  of  Bethel, f  which  is  also,  as  th?y 
on  Gerizim,  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple,  and  the  pot  of  manna,  so  long  hidden, 
uld  then  beUere  in  the  Larw,  and  in  the  Messiah  as  tiieir  king,  and  acknowledge 
I  ruler  of  the  whole  earth.  He  will  convert  all  men  and  make  them  equal,  and 
re  110  years  on  earth,  but  will  then  die  and  be  buried  on  Gerizim,  for  his  sepulchre 
nowhere  but  on  the  top  of  this  pure,  holy  hill,  which  is  fifteen  cubits  Mghex'  than 
^e  next  highest  mountain  on  earth.  Gerizim  was  the  Ararat  of  Genesis,  whioh  was 
srflowed  by  the  flood,  and,  therefore,  has  never  been  defiled  by  a  dead  body.  After 
le  earth  will  last  some  hundreds  of  years  longer,  till  the  seventh  thousand  yen 
aplete,  and  then  will  oome  the  last  judgment. — Peiermannf  ArL  **SamaiM|'*  im 
^  xiiL  87^ 


OHAPTEB    XXT. 


j?n  ■tta_^^tkar-hayardan— ^  itfplxvpot  rov  •Iop8ovow  (Matt,  ill  6)  is  properlj 
lley,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan,  from  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  tract  near 
o  is  so  large  in  proportion  to  all  the  resl^  that  it  often  takes  the  name.  The 
ision  points,  however,  to  John's  ministry  being  carried  on  on  both  aides  of  the 

»rd  Nugent's  description  of  the  Jordan  is  striking.  **  The  whole  expanse  of  the  gr^ttt 
he  Jordan  plain  beside  Jericho),  uncultivated  and  dreary  as  it  is,  is  eretjwhen 
i  into  patches  of  green  and  flowering  shrubs— the  tamarisk,  dwarf  oak,  myrtle, 
er,  wild  bramble  rose,  &c.    At  the  end  of  some  seven  miles  from  the  site  of  Jericho 

he  twelye  stones  taken  by  Joshua  from  the  Jordau^^^oefana  ir,  8. 

he  stone  which  Jacob  used  for  a  pillow.   Another  legend  say%  that  the  Atone  is  *^ft 

Coronation  Chair,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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NOTES.  577 

we  the  thickets  of  Jordan,  snch  as  line  it,  I  belieye,  along  the  whole  of  its  conrse  hither 
from  the  Sea  of  Ghdilee.  Jackals  and  gazelles  are  the  oi^y  wild  animals  now  inhabiting 
these  coTorts,  save  a  few  wolves,  which  are  rarely  seen  but  when  forced  ont  upon  the 
plain  by  the  swelling  of  the  waters  from  the  mountain  torrents,  after  the  autumnal  rains. 
The  stream,  when  we  saw  it,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  ran  strong,  and  at  only  a  few 
feet  below  the  level  of  its  steep  banks ;  the  water,  of  a  deep  yellow  hue  (from  the  lime- 
stone), but  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  Its  general  breadth  is  of  between  fifty  and  sixty 
yards ;  perhaps,  a  little  wider:  and  in  most  parts  it  is  too  deep,  within  a  few  feet  out 
(when  thus  high)  to  allow  any  one  but  swimmers  to  trust  themselves  out  of  arm*8 
reach  of  the  brink,  and  of  its  drooping  branches  and  tall  reeds.  The  pilgrims  who  come 
thither  in  crowds  at  Easter  bathe  m  this  way.  Some  of  us  tried  to  make  way  against  the 
eurrent,  but  were  carried  several  yards  down  before  reaching  even  the  full  strength  of  it. 
The  windings  of  the  river  are  of  great  beauty.'*— VoL  ii  100. 

John's  Baptism  must  have  begun  in  summer,  or  at  least  not  in  the  winter  months  or 
in  the  early  spring.  The  waters  are  then  so  cold,  as  they  flow  from  the  snows  of  Lebanon, 
that  even  Arabs  will  not  bathe.  See  authorities  quoted  by  Sepp.— Z)a«  HeiUye  Land  u 
778,  Ac.  Nor  would  it  have  been  fitting,  then,  as  Sepp  remarks,  to  have  spoken  of  giving 
away  an  extra  coat,  though  the  self-denial  of  doing  so  in  winter  would,  of  course,  be  so  much 
the  greater.  Even  at  Easter,  no  one  but  a  foreigner  thinks  of  bathing,  and  pilgrims  are 
carried  away  every  year  by  the  rush  of  the  yellow  waters.  The  air  and  soil  are,  however, 
much  warmer  than  the  river,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  intertropical  plants 
like  indigo,  cotton,  and  the  sugar  cane,  flourish  in  the  Ghor. 

«  Haircloth  (  P^  sak)  was  the  garment  of  ascetics  and  prophets.  Isaiah  wore  it 
(xx.  2)  and  Zeohariah  speaks  of  it  as  the  usual  dress  of  prophets  (xiii  4). 

*  Merea^o4»—to  perceive  afterwards — to  have  another  yiew.  Hence,  to  change  one*a 
mind,  or  pn]:pose.— JCen.  Cyr.  L  1.  8. 

*  This  is  dear  from  the  presence  of  publicans  and  soldiers,  and  from  thecharaoteristici 
9i  all  such  great  excitements. 

'  The  Semicha,  or  laying  on  of  hands,  was  introduced  by  the  Rabbis,  about  &a  80. 

t  (( John  the  Baptist"— 7mn^*«  Works,  iiL  21.  41.  Irving's  Lectures  on  the  Baptist  ars^ 
perhaps,  unequalled  in  the  language  as  specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence. 

k  The  threshing-floors  were  arranged  all  round  the  town.  The  most  common  mode  of 
threshing  is  with  a  heavy  wooden  slab,  into  the  under  side  of  which,  pieces  of  stone  are 
often  introduced,  to  serve  as  teeth.  The  slab  is  drawn  round  and  round  the  threshing 
floor,  by  oxen  or  horses,  over  the  grain  and  straw,  the  driver  standing  on  it  to  press  it 
down,  till  the  grain  is  shelled  out,  and  the  very  straw  out  into  cha£F.  The  farmer  then 
eomes  with  a  broad  shovel,  and  throws  up  the  whole  into  the  air,  against  the  wind,  so 
ttiat  the  cha£f  is  carried  away,  while  the  grain  ultimately  remains,  clean,  behind. — iMnd 
and  Book,  6SS.  Furrer^s  Wanderungen,  2i9, 

'  Two  words  for  repentance  are  used  by  John — VL^woim — to  perceive  afterwards,  to  have 
an  afterview — Whence,  to  change  one's  mind ;  and  Mtrofi^kofjuu — to  change  or  transfer  one's 
care — hence  to  change  one's  mind  or  purpose. 

^  1^  (Adon.)  The  word  "Messenger"  m^'^  (MalachY  one  sent — an  angel  or  a 
prophet — is  the  same  in  both  places  in  the  verses.  It  is  used  in  chap.  iL  7  of  a  priest,  as 
the  messenger  and  teacher  sent  by  Gk>d,  and  in  Isaiah  xliL  19,  of  Israel,  as  the  Messenger  of 
Qod  to  the  nations,  and  their  teacher. 

I  See  Matt  xxvi.  28.  Mark  vii.  4.  Heb.  ix.  10.  The  mode  of  John's  baptism  has  been 
and  still  is  much  discussed,  but  the  practice  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  the  very  meaning 
of  the  word,  leave  ro  sufficient  grounds  for  questioning  that  the  original  form  of  baptism 
was  complete  immersion  in  the  deep  baptismlal  waters.  The  Western  Church,  doubtless 
in  deference  to  the  requirements  of  colder  climates,  the  change  of  manners,  and  the  con- 
Tenienoe  of  custom,  has  changed  the  mode  to  sprinkling.  In  a  spiritual  system  like 
Christianity,  the  essence  of  the  symbol  has  seemed  more  important  than  the  outward 
form,  where  that  appeared  only  to  have  sprung  from  local  circumstances. — Stanley's 
Eastern  Church,  84. 

*  Dean  Stanley  makes  a  curious  remark  In  his  Memoriafs  of  Canterbury — I  quote  from 
memory — as  to  the  change  in  English  manners  in  the  last  five  centuries.  When  ne^TS 
eame  of  the  Black  Prince's  death,  the  people  thronged  the  cathedral,  and  beat  their  heads 
against  the  pillars  with  loud  weeping  and  wailing.  The  self-oontrol  of  the  present  day, 
is  thus  only  an  attainment  of  later  civilization.  At  a  certain  stage,  all  nations,  like  children, 
appear  to  have  no  idea  of  concealing  their  emotions,  whether  painful  or  the  reverse.  The 
word  i^ofw\0y0vf»^oif  used  by  the  Evangelists— with  the  U  intensive,  seems  to  point 
to  this  characteristic 

^  Matthew  only,  uses  the  expression  "Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  from  Dan.  vii.  18,  14. 
The  other  Gospels  speak  of  the  kingdom  of  Uod. 
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•  Umri^nA  betwoen  ajk  161— 16a— &M>tcl  tii  Aerwa  Art  «« Jnatta  MXrtjMk 
4Mli|f,  ta9i9s,  Ari^f.— JnC  IMiriL  a  TVypA.  siy.  66»  86,  8^ 

»  r^r  <^ir  clcrxp^s.— Sfron.  IL  440.    /\8dlii.L1l. 

•  Nee  hnnuuiM  honestatb  coirpiu  fait,  aedm  eaiUtAs  ebritetiB.— JD^  ear.  C3bv  Nf 
Mpoeta  ^dem  hanetAnM.r^Adv,  JutL  14. 

•  Born  ftboal  ▲.]>.  186»  died  a)K>at  ▲j>.  254. 

•  ^  0i^  fuKfhf  KtS  9v(r«i6^f  flat  AfyM4f  4iv— OKf.  c  Osk  H  71 

'  ^C^.  4  » l^^Ct,  Jeiot.  X  *"  XP*^^**  Ghristoi.  #v  >-  ^S  vlhf  Son  of  Qo4. 
t  "■  ^^irr^Pt  the  SaYioojc 

«  The  word  need  Is  ScvXeff  (dip!oIs>  R  wm  Ihe  krge-eiwd  fMma  «r  bknkot  which 
was  worn  hy  the  peer  and  by  philoBophert,  e^r  the  to^  or  ntoae  fliting  inaer  garment 
but  aometimea,  alone.  It  was  thrown  over  the  left  ihoulder,  and  fastened  oyer  the  right 
one  by  a  buckle,  and  tiioa  hung  down  in  eaay  folds  over  the  person,  leaving  the  right 
arm  bare  from  the  shoulder,  tibe  left  one  being  used  by  pushing  it  from  under  tne  pallium, 
as  with  our  long  oloaks.  This  was  not  a  Jewish  dress,  and  of  itself  condemns  the  statue 
as  certainly  not  one  of  Christ,  or,  at  least,  as  simply  a  work  of  laaaginatiTe  aii. 

^  It  was  said  to  be  espeoiaJly  powerful  in  eases  of  consumption.  Julian,  or  according 
to  others,  Maximin,  is  said  to  have  destroyed  it. — HofmatuCs  Lebtm.  Jesat,  2d8. 

■  The  spithame  (jnriBaidi)  was  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  thumb  to  that  of 
the  little  nnger,  when  the  two  were  stretched  apart  to  the  utmost  It  was  thus  equal  to 
about  9  inches.  This  would  make  Christ  only  5  feet  8  inches  high.  But  it  is  Ukely 
that  the  measure  was  used  loosely  in  a  larger  sense,  in  the  days  of  Niteph»ras^  for  the 
idea  sought  to  be  oonreyed  is  that  of  unusu^  tallness. 

^  Nicephorus  lived  at  Constantinople,  perliap  as  a  monk.  He  dosed  ^e  list  of  the 
Greek  Church  Historians.  The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  equally  unknown,  hut 
he  was  alive  about  jld.  1820  or  1880.  Legends  and  fablea  are  largely  intermixed  with 
his  facts. 

I  **ysrlous  readings  **  add— **  not  leas  than  IS^pafans.**  The  Roman  palmus  waa 
S  inches  (the  breadth  of  the  four  fingers),  which  would  make  Christ  a  dwarf.  The  later 
Roman  writers,  however,  had  a  palmus  of  9  inches,  and,  by  this,  Christ*s  stature  would  be 
11  feet  7^  inches.    This  is  enough  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  this  addition. 

"  **  Of  the  colour  of  a  hardly  ripe  filbert,  and  smooth  as  far  as  the  ears,  but  curly  below 
them,  and  waving,  and  a  very  little  darker,  with  a  rich  brightness."— For.  iUad, 

■  The  stole— (<rroX^,  used  for  the  Latin  stola\  was  properly  a  female  dress,  worn  over 
the  tunic.  It  came  as  low  as  the  ancles,  while  the  tunic  did  not  reach  much  below  the 
knees.  It  was  restricted  to  Roman  matrons,  and  vras  not  allowed  to  be  wem  by  divorced 
women.  In  Christ's  day,  the  word  was  used  of  male  robes  of  moce  than  ordinary 
beauty  and  length.  Thus,  the  angel  in  the  sepulchre  was  robed  in  this  way. — Mark  xvi.  S. 
It  was  the  robe  which  the  father  ordered  to  be  put  on  the  returned  prodigal — ^Luke  zv.  22, 
and  in  Rev.  vi  and  viL,  it  is  five  times  used  of  the  white  robes  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 

•  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  of  Jesus  with  the  head  uncovered.  As  the  priests  in 
the  Temple,  and  worshippers  at  pn^er,  had  their  heads  covered,  so  no  one  went  with  the 
head  bare  in  common  life.  Indeed,  apart  from  religiouH  reverence,  the  fierce  sun  of 
Palestine  makes  exposure  of  the  head  impossible.  The  keffiyeh  of  the  modem  Bedouins  it 
apparently  the  representative  of  the  old  Hebrew  head-covering  most  in  use.  Strangely 
enough,  the  French  word  coiffe  seems  to  be  derived  from  it 

»  The  majesty  of  Christ* s  appearanee  oo  the  oeeasion  of  His  arrest,  overawed  thosa 
eoofiing  to  take  Him  (John  xviiL  6);  but  it  is  not  probable  that  there  was  anything 
striking  hi  His  usual  appearance.  If  there  had  been,  it  seems  as  if  His  disciples  would  hava 
recognised  Hhn  by  it  John  xxi.  4.  Luke  xxiv.  18.  Mark  xvL  12.  The  legendary 
narratives  of  the  portraits  of  our  Lord  ve  given  more  or  less  fully  in  Hofmann,  67,  292. 
Ease,  §84.    Whier,i676. 

«  Christ*s  dress  was  that  of  a  Rabbi,  for  His  sesmless  robe  Illustrates  Abarbanera 
remark  that  the  robe  of  a  Rabbi  of  Palesthie  had  no  seam  in  it  Ursinus  saya,  that  the 
dress  of  a  Rabbi  was  a  tunic,  without  sleeves,  which  reached  to  the  knees,  and  had  no 
other  openings  than  for  the  head  and  arms. — rfork,  cxcit 

'  I  confess  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  critics  who  woold  seek  to  invalidate  th» 
fourth  QospeL    To  me  it  earriee  its  evidence  lo^itself,  for  of  it^  aa  of  Him  af  whom  it 
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tells  ni,  we  miiy  confidently  say,  **  Never  man  spake  like  tUs.*  An  air  as  from  Pantdlsd 
breathes  through  its  Torses,  and  He  who  walks  before  ns  in  its  holy  light  is  instinct!  vol j 
felt  to  be  Divine.  If,  however,  any  reader  should  wish  to  perplex  himself  by  seeing  the 
foolish, wisdom  of  critics  refuted,  he  may  turn  to  Professor  Westcotfs  Iniroditctiom  te 
the  Sttufy  oj  the  G^epele,  235  ff.  t  Lange,  Dae,  Evan,  JohanneSf  Einleitweg  ;  or  to  Professor 
Lightfoot's  Articles  on  "  Supernatural  Religion  "in  the  Contemporary  Eioiew  for  1875  and 
Deoemb«r  1874.  A  list  of  the  literature  on  both  sides  is  given  by  Meyer,  Kommentar^ 
Johamtee,  p,  83.  For  my  part,  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  we  leadership  of  such  men  a* 
De  Wette,  Brfickner,  Luthardt,  Bleek,  Ease,  Ewald,  and  Meyer.  *<  The  recognition  of  Uda 
Gospel  as  the  composition  of  Si  John,**  says,  De  Wette,  **  remains  ever  more  triumphant  ia 
the  Ohuroh,  after  the  last  and  fiercest  attacks." — Handbuch,  turn  Neuen  Teet,,  Johannes, 
Einleitvng,  xL  ^la  fact,'*  adds  Brflckner,  at  the  same  place,  <*  the  latest  and  keenest  eriti« 
cism  has  served  oonolvsiviBly  te  establish  and  confirm  the  Apostolic  origin  of  this  Gospel, 
more  and  more."  '*  We  may  conclude  from  the  experience  of  the  past,"  says  Meyer,  **  thai 
this  Gospel  will  always  emerge  from  all  the  storms  of  criticism  radiant  and  victorious  in  its 
calm  inner  majesty,  as  tiie  li^  star  of  evangelical  history  and  teaching,  shining  with  tha 
purest  and  highest  light  within  the  limits  of  the  Apostolie  a^ ;  tiie  spiritual  creation  of 
that  disciple,  who  was  moat  intimate  with  hia  master.  Nor  wall  it  ever  set"— jSToaimeiUivv 
•/oAofifiet,  30. 

"  The  words  <Ms  preferred  before  me*'  are  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.  They  are,  indeed, 
repeated  in  the  next  verse. 

*  The  aorist  used  impUea  that  this  was  the  oontinoed  burden  of  John's  miniftry* 

*  Mip^  (<^&)»  A  t^on  honourable  word  than  Mpmwos  (anthrdpoa). 

*  l/MiKcr— oontinued  abiding  on  Him.  The  aorist  is  used  instead  of  the  partidpla 
of  the  former  clause,  to  express  the  importance  of  the  fact  stated  and  its  continuanoaL 
8ee  Winer,  Grammatik,  533. 

y  There  ia  no  ground  for  Dr.  Farrer'a  q)eculation  as  to  icotruet  (koomos),  "the  worid," 
meaning  **the  people  of  Israel"  The  word  tSpup  (*<to  take  away'^  is  used  in  the 
Septnaginl : — 1  Sam.  xv.  25 :  "  Now,  therefore,  I  pray  thee  pardon  my  sin."  Lev.  x.  17 : 
M  God  hath  given  it  you  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation,  to  make  atonement  for 
them  before  Jehovah."  Ex.  xxxiv.  7:  ^  Porgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin." 
Isaiah  vi.  7 :  Thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  6  cd>«y— present  participle— He  who  even 
now  is  takinff  away,  Ac. 

The  genitive  in  <*Lamb  of  God"— A  dfiFOf  rod  0€ov— is  that  of  property.  It  is 
hence  equivalent  to  ** The  Lamb  appointed  by  God"  for  sacrifice. — Meyer^  Kommentar 
in,  be 

*  Even  10  keen  a  critic  aa  Meyer  {Kornmentar^  in  he)  feels  that  this  ia  the  tma 
explanation. 

••  Ipse  tibi  enlpam  attrahia,  quia  nem.  habes,  c  qno  d.  lege  div.  coUoqnaria.— &^//(7 
(quoted  by  KehnU.  204>  i  e  -i  y 

^  He  calls  Himself,  SiS^icaXot— didaskalos,  teacher.— Matt  x.  24;  xxvi  1& 

n  H         tcagyyirri^f— (KathegSt^)  leader,  guide,  in  the  sense  of  teacher. 

maeter  -equivalent  to  Rabbi— Matt,  xxiil  8. 10. 
9  m         TfcVi^uvrcvf— Matt,  xiil   52.      "  Scribe,"  equivalent  to  «  one  in. 

structed,"  a  scholar— a  learned  teacher  of  religion. 
It  is  used  of  those  who  elsewhere  are  called  *<  lawyera.** 
Ho  is  ealled       8i8<<4ricoXof.— By  a  Scribe.— Matt. viil  19.    By  the  Pharisees,  a.  IL 
By  Scribes  and  Pharisees.— Matt  xii.  38. 
By  the  collectors  of  tribute.      „    xvil  24. 
By  the  Sadducees  „    xxil  24. 

m         m  ^c^ftW— (Babbi>    By  Judas.— Matt  xxvi  25,  49.    Mart 

xiv.  45. 
By  Peter.--Mark  ix.  5}  xi  21. 
By  John  and  Andrew^— John  L  89. 
By  Nathanael — John  L  50. 
By  Nicodemus,  a  «« ruler  of  the  Jews.**'John  liL  8. 
By  the  disciples — John  iv.  31 ;  ix.  2 ;  xl  8. 
By  the  peopla — John  vl  26. 
f,        n  fafi$ort  (Rabboni)    and  ^afifiovrl    (Rabbouni>     By  Mair    Matfw 

oalene. — John  xx.  16. 

By  Blind  Bartimwus.— Mark  x.  51. 
IMdaskalos  is  ibe  Greek  equivalent  of  Rabbi,  and  is  used  exclusively,  as  such,  bj 

St  Luke. 
Babbi,  was  a  title  of  respect  implying  dignity  or  age. 
The  Babbis  were  vtiy  load  of  being  called  "*  Father."— Matt  ^^^M  9. 
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The  gradaljon  of  title  Is  gfyen  thus: — <* Major  est  Rabbi  qnam  Bab,  et  major  est 
Rabban  quam  Rabbi,  et  major  est  qvd  nomine  tuo  YOcator  quam  Rabban." 
Rabboni  or  Rabbouni  is  simply  this  word  with  the  affix  for  "my.**  "Rabbi  it 
greater  than  Rab,  and  Rabban  than  Rabbi,  but  it  is  atUl  greater  than  Rabban  to 
be  called  by  one*s  own  name.*' 

In  ordinary  cases,  however,  to  call  a  teacher  by  his  own  name  was  not  respectful. 
He  must  be  called  RabbL — Norky  cxcil 

For  the  yarious  uses  of  the  title,  see  Godwyn's  Aaron  and  Mosea,  80. 

•«  Ewald  (Geschichte^  ▼.  822)  supposes  it  was  the  tenth  hour  by  Roman  reokoniog-* 
that  is,  fr(vn  midnight — when  they  entered  Christ's  abode.  Meyer  thinks  it  was  the  tenth 
hour  by  Jewish  reckoning — ^that  is,  from  6  »^wi, 

The  instance  in  John  xix.  li,  where  the  sixth  hour  must  have  been  in  the  morning, 
(compare  o.  xviiL  28)  shows  that  in  each  case^  in  John's  Gospel,  the  connection  must  decide 
whether  Roman  or  Jewish  reckoning  is  used.  Here^  the  long  day  suits  «nuch  better  thaa 
4  pjn. — the  tenth  hour  of  Jewish  reckoning. 

"  The  confusion  and  transitionary  character  ol  the  times  is  well  shown  in  the  names 
of  the  two  brothers— Andrew,  a  Greek  name;  Simon,  an  old  Hebrew  one,  slightly 
changed  from  Simeon. 

Dr.  Newman  has  a  beautiful  sermon  on  Andrew  calling  Simon^— PorocAto/  and  Plain 
Sermons,  ▼.  ii.  p.  L 

Sehleiermaoher^  also,  has  admiraUe  sermons  on  the  whole  incident — Predigten,  ▼.  L 
876;  iii  161. 

**  Lange  has  a  fanciful  a  play  on  the  name  of  Simon's  father— Jonas — a  dove,  and  the 
name  given  to  Simon  himself.  "Now  the  shy  dove  of  the  rock ;  in  future,  thou  shalt  be 
.he  protecting  rock  of  the  dove."    But  this  is  mere  idle  fancy.— iUye  of  Chaist,  iL  286. 

^  IXiBtht  fig-tree,  verses  i8, 50 ;  doubtless  the  one  which  stood  before  or  near  his  house, 
as  others  did  before  other  houses.  Vines  and  fig-trees  were  very  commonly  planted  at 
thd  doors  of  country  dwellings,  so  that  the  inmates  might  be  able  to  sit  under  their  own. 
— Micah.  iv.  4  (Note  by  Ewald,  v.  826.) 

n  Two  titles  of  the  Messiah.  On  the  phrase^  '*Son  of  God,**  see  Langen*s  Judenthuau 
281,  296. 

^  iardfni — "Hereafter"  is  wanting  in  the  Sinaitio  and  Vatican  MSS.,  and  in 
Tarious  ancient  versions.  It  has  been  omitted  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf.  Meyer 
retains  it,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  omitted  from  the  different  MSS.,  &c.,  because  it 
teemed  to  clash  with  the  following  words,  which  were  understood  of  actual  angelic 
appearances. — Kommentar^  in  loe,  Lange  (KommmUar^  in  locj  adopts  Meyer's  remark  aa 
Ids  own. 

"Hereafter"  meant,  when  our  English  Bible  was  translated  " from  tte  present  time." 
as  in  the  words  "  that  we  may  hereafter  lead  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life  " — ^that  i% 
from  this  time  forward. 

The  title  "  Son  of  Man "  applied  to  the  Messiah,  occurs  in  Daniel  vii.  18,  and  had 
become  familiar  in  Christ's  day,  mrough  its  use  in  the  Apocalyptic  literature  of  the  Jews. 
Thus,  the  Book  of  Enoch  (c  IxiL  6)  uses  it  in  a  passage  where  it  speaks  of  the  mighty  of 
the  earth  falling  down  before  the  Messiah  when  He  comes  to  judge  the  world.  Till  then, 
I  may  say,  it  is  taught  that  He  will  be  hidden  from  aU  but  the  "  Elect.'*  The  name  occurs 
also,  c.  xlvi  1,  Ixix.  29.  But  before  this  special  application  of  it,  the  Old  Testament  writers 
had  often  introduced  it,  e.^.,  Ps.  viiL  5 ;  xL  4  ;  xxxiii.  18 ;  xxxvL  8 ;  xc.  8,  &c  In  Ezekiel, 
Jehovah,  throughout,  addresses  the  prophet  as  "The  Son  of  Man  "  (il  1 ;  iii  1, 4, 10,  17 ; 
Iv.  I,  &c.)  — as  if  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  greatness  of  the  speaker  and  the  low 
estate  of  him  whom  He  addresses. 

Jesus  applies  the  title  to  Himself  about  eighty  times,  but  it  is  not  applied  to  Him  by 
any  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  except  in  passages  wliich  refer  to  His  heavenly 
exaltation  (Acts  viL  56.  Rev.  i.  18—20 ;  xiv.  14).  Why  He  should  have  used  it  so 
especially  admits  of  various  reverent  conjectures.  Was  it  to  awaken  in  mankind  at  large, 
wherever  His  name  should  spread,  the  instinctive  feeling  of  His  sympathy  for  all  tiie 
race,  and  conmion  relation  to  all  its  members  ?  Was  it  to  express  the  completeness  of 
His  humiliation,  that,  though  Son  of  God,  He  had  stooped  to  be^  in  the  fullest  sense,  the 
Son  of  Man  ?  Or  was  it  to  keep  ever  before  mankind  the  fact  that  He  came,  not  as  a 
Scribe,  or  Priest,  or  Pharisee,  or  Sadducee,  or  Esssean,  or  Nazarite,  or  Jew,  or  as  any- 
thing apart  from  humanity  at  large,  or  as  a  representative  of  a  school  or  class,  but  simply 
as  a  man — <iie  Man  Christ  Jesus— the  elder  brother  of  the  race  ?  Was  it  to  keep  before 
•U  ages  the  fact,  that  as  a  man,  feeling  and  acting  for  all  men — ^the  perfect  flower  and 
blossom  of  Humanity,  its  ideal  Son— He  strii^>ed  religion,  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
Iwnds  and  fetters  of  nationality,  and  theocratio  isolation;  restored  it  to  its  divine 
•mrituality ;  made  it  a  gift  for  universal  man,  and  embodied  its  loftiest  oonoeptlons  in 
Bis  own  life,  so  that  He  stands  before  ns  as  the  author  and  finisher  of  the  one  faith 
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..^jaiMe  for  all  agw  »nd  raaoe;  the  ftpobetypa  of  thft  rao»  when  it  shall  hare  rison  to  tti 
Edghast}  ilM  gaidfl^  though  all  gonarationa,  into  the  not  yet  fully  retObed  kingdom  of 
Ood? 

»  HilgmifM  {Bp.  mA  Bmfi  Joham,  971)  «!ihiks  Nadibmaoil  tbe  smm  m  Matthew,  bat 
without  apparent  ground.  Matthew  may  poaaiWy  mean  "The  gift  of  God,*  which  la 
alao  the  meaning  of  Nathanaei  njna'j  (Mattathiah) ;  ^!nr«}(Nathanael\  But  Matthew 
■eema  more  woperly  the  Greek  fonn  of  Amittai,  '^.K  (The  truthful  one>  the  Greek 
form  of  Mattathiah  being  Matthiaa^  aa  in  Acta  L  2a  Spath  triea  to  ahow  that  Nathanaoi  * 
was  John,  bat  tiiia  la  atiU  more  hopeleaa. 

^  Talmai— (telem,  a  fiinrow}-^«rieh  in  land."    Like  Arelaa— (a  pk>agkflr> 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 


•  Dr.  ZiUer  (Pol  F\md  Rep^  1870-71}  decidea  atrongly  in  favour  of  a  YiDage  eaOed 
Kefr  Kenna,  fire  mBea  north-weat  of  Naaareth,  aa  the  Oana  of  St.  John,  and  ]>.  Farrer 
agreea  with  him,  but  Sepp  (JentscUem  u,  d,  Heiiige  Land,  iL  106,  108)  traoea  the  Uatory 
•f  the  error  which  haa  led  to  Ihia  traoaferenoe  of  the  ^le,  which  waa  adopied  only  in  tho 
aixteenth  century,  for  the  conyenienoe  of  monka  and  pilgrima.  He,  and  Dr.  Robinaon, 
agree  <»  G«ia  of  Galilee^  aa  it  aeema  to  be  atill  called,  twelre  milea  north  of  Nazareth,  boing 
the  tme  aite,  and  thia  Tiew  ia  ai^jported  by  Winer,  Ranmar,  Bitter,  Meyer,  Porter,  Yan  d» 
Yelde^  and  othera. 

^  One  tradition  makea  Al|di»ua  and  Mary,  the  auppoaed  aiater  of  the  Virgin,  reaideiits 
in  Cana,  and  the  marriage  to  have  been  that  of  one  of  their  aona.  According  to  Oreswell,' 
It  waa  the  marriage  of  Alphaua  and  Mary,  themaelTea.  The  Mohammedana  aay  that 
John,  the  Apoatle^  waa  the  bridegroom. 

•  The  common  idea  that  Joaeph  must  haye  been  already  dead,  from  not  being  named  aa 
ftl  the  marriage,  aeema  to  be  brought  in  question  by  John  ti  42. 

'  Thia  explains  how  the  deception  of  aubetituting  Leah  for  Rachel  could  be  played 
upon  Jacob. — Gten.  xzix.  25. 

•  liightfoot  thinka  the  goyemor  of  the  faaat  {i^vrput\ivo9^  Arohitriklinoa)  waa  otm 
^  in  place  of  a  chaplain,  to  giye  thanka  and  pronounce  bleaainga  in  auoh  kinda  of  feaata  aa 
theaa."  Among  the  Jewa  benediotiona  preceded  and  followed  every  act  of  a  feaat.  Light* 
foot,  Horm  Heb,  iii  255.  Rabbis  were  wont  to  attend  such  festiyities,  to  pronounce 
theae  bleaainga,  and  alao  to  aeonre  that  the  oonyeraation  turned  reyerent^  towarda  the 
Law. 

'  The  metretes — ^the  meaaure  named,  held  about  eight  gallona.  In  our  yersion  it  is 
translated — ^firkin,  a  meaaure  equal  to  eight  gallons.  This  would  make  each  bold  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-four  gaUona,  and  thua  the  aix  would  hold  ninetysix  or  144  gallon^ 
or  nearly  equal  to  from  two  to  three  hogaheada.  Professor  Westoott,  howeyer,  thinka  the 
exact  words  exclude  the  idea  of  all  the  water  beyigjnade  wine  (Characteristics  of  Gospei 
Miracles,  158).  Others  think  tiie  Gre^  me^tes  uaedliQrci  i<»  the  Roman  amfyhera  of 
about  five  gaUona 


«  That  Ohrist  thus  sanctioned  the  use  of  wine  in  a  country  where  tbe^pulation  wei^ 
proyerbially  temperate,  leavea  the  question  open  of  the  propriety  of  Christ&p  men  using 
their  liberty  in  this  direction  in  a  country  like  oura,  where  drinking  is  a  natltlpal  ourae^ 
and  where  even  the  moderate  uae  of  what  intoKioatea  only  too  often  causes  "a  brother  to 
offend,"  <<for  whom  Chriat  died."  If  He  died  for  auoh  a  weak  one^  Christiana  maf^well 
afford  to  give  up  wine,  &o^  for  him. 

*  Kelm<1.8»4ff.;ili.479ff.)yei7exhauBtiTelydi80u88e8thechronologicalqneBtion,btti 
Behflrer  rNeutestament  Zeit,  Gesch.)  showa  the  faUacyofhis  calculations  very  conclij:* 
•Ively.  Aa  a  statement  of  opinions  on  chronological  points,  however,  Keim  is  of  great 
▼alue.  In  Andrew*a  Lift  of  emr  Lord,  alao^  abundant  details  on  the  dates  of  Obriat^a 
^irth.  Ac.,  are  iriven.  1 — 46. 


fcirth,  Ac.,  are  given,  1 — 16, 

•  SMpaaaagea  from  the  Targnma,  quo^  by  Oehler  in  Art  "  Meaaiaa,"  Hersog^  ix.  440l 

Alao,  Eeim  i.  590.  But  the  Targuma  quoted  are  not  the  older  onea,  and  renreaent  the  ideas 
of  a  much  later  age  than  that  of  Christ 

^  I  aaaume  that  Oapematnn  waa  identical  with  Tel  Hum.  The  grounds  on  which  tha% 
yt^L^S^^^P''^'^  **  ^°«^  ^  ^^''  ^'•'-  "  Paperaaxmi,-  in  Bibel  Lexicon,  The 
Mttfeorf  tlea  fw  the  deaciiption  of  Capernaum  and  the  Lake  of  Galilee  generally,  in  the  text^ 
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584  NOTES. 

'  The  studiously  enlginatieal  mode  of  speooh  used  by  the  Rabbis  may  be  seen  yery  fully 
in  Duke's  RabbimscU  Bbunenlese, 

^  The  striking  oomparison  of  the  body  to  a  Temple^  or  a  tent,  ooours  first  in  the  lament 
of  Hezekiah,  in  Isaiah  xxxviii.  12.  "  My  life  is  struck,  and  rolled  up,  like  a  wandering- 
Bbepherd's  tent,  to  ▼anish  away  from  where  it  has  been."    So,  also,  2  Cor.  ▼.  I  ff. 

*  Conqueror  of  the  people,  Victor  Populi  The  name  was  also  Jewish — fiki"'Tpa — 
Nakdemon.  The  Tabnud  speaks  of  a  Nico  iemus,  son  of  Gerion,  famous  for  his  wealth, 
his  munifioenoe,  and  his  prayers.  It  relates  that  once,  when  vast  crowds  had  gathered 
iu  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  of  the  feast,  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  water.  Nicodemua, 
Beoing  this,  asked  a  rich  man  to  hand  over  to  him,  for  the  time  of  the  feast,  twelve  springs 
thit  were  on  some  land  belonging  to  him,  that  water  might  be  secured  for  the  poor 
pilgrims.  In  return,  he  promised  to  pay  twelve  talents  of  silver  if  they  were  not  returned 
to  him  full  of  water  by  a  certain  day.  It  had  not,  however,  rained  whez^hat  day  oame. 
Nicodemus  was  in  great  trouble  and  betook  himself  to  prayer,  and  forthwith  the  clouds 
prathored,  and  such  abundance  fell  that  the  twelve  springs  were,  presently,  overflowing. 
The  rich  man,  however,  only  laughed,  and  pointed  to  the  sun,  which,  he  said,  had  already 
gone  down — so  that  the  bond  had  been  forfeited  I  On  this  Nicodemus  prayed  again,  and 
the  sun  burst  through  the  clouds,  and  the  Shylock  was  cheated  of  his  expected  gain! 
ThlH  legend  shows  tiiat  this  Nicodemus  was  a  priest  in  the  Temple,  and  had  the  charge 
of  providing  the  water  supply  for  the  pilgrims,  when  they  came  to  Jerusalem. 

The  proper  name  of  Nicodemus,  it  is  added,  was  Bonai,  and  it  lends  a  probability  thai 
he  may  have  been  the  Nicodemus  of  St  John's  Gospel,  to  learn  that  this  Bonai  was  accused 
cf  being  a  follower  of  Jesus.  When  Titus  besieged  the  city,  he  was  one  of  the  richest 
inoD  in  it,  but  he  is  said  to  have  fallen  into  such  poverty  tbat  his  daughter,  long  aftor, 
w:is  found  picking  up  what  she  could,  in  the  streets  and  gutters,  to  eat.  The  passages  iu  the 
Talmud  containing  these  details  are  quoted  by  Nork — Rabbinische  QtidUn^  163,  4. 
Ciiriatian  traditions  say  that  Nicodemus  was  a  relation  of  Gamaliel,  and  was  baptized 
Tvith  him  and  his  son  Abiba,  by  the  Apostles,  Peter  and  John.  It  is  added,  that  ho  was 
driven  from  his  office  and  from  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  his  apostasy,  and  thtit 
(Tamaliel  gave  him  shelter  in  his  country  house,  where  he  lived  till  his  death. — Hoftnann, 
352.  Winer  iL  152.  To  account  for  the  tradition  of  his  surviving  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
it  is  supposed  that  he  may  not  have  alluded  to  himself  in  John  ill.  4,  and  that  he  may 
thus  have  been  a  young  man  when  he  oame  to  Jesus. 

"  The  Rabbis  say  that  the  devil  Sammael,  cries  before  God,  "Lord  of  the  world,  Thou 
hast  given  me  power  over  all  nations  of  the  world,  except  IsraeL** — Nork,  22. 

>  The  phrase  <*  Kingdom  of  God,**  is  used  by  John  only  in  verses  8  and  5  of  this 
chapter,  a  fact,  in  itself,  a  striking  evidence  that  the  conversation  is  g^ven  just  as  it 
took  place.    John,  indeed,  was,  most  probably,  present. 

">  There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Xenophon*s  Memorabilioy  in  which  Socrates  says  to 
his  disciple  Euthymius,  "No  one  can  see  the  wind,  but  its  effects  are  apparent,  and, 
v.'hou  it  comes,  we  feel  it.  In  the  same  way  the  soul  of  man,  if  in  some  respects  human, 
has  something  in  it  of  the  divine.  For  it  is  clear  that  it  reigns  with  kingly  authority 
in  us,  yet  we  do  not  see  it.  We  should  reflect  on  this,  and  not  set  ii^ht  by  what  may 
not  be  seen,  but  since  our  soul  shows  its  majesty  by  its  effects,  we  should  honour  the 
divine  that  is  thus  within  us.** — Xenophon,  Memorabilia^  iv.  3.  14. 

"  The  two  words  used  of  doing  evil  and  doing  good  are  striking.  The  former  ia 
vpaffffwit — ^pursuing  as  one's  end  naturally,  easily — habitual  action  as  one's  occupation. 
The  latter  Toi&y  simply,  doing — performance  with  difficulty  and  effort  Webster  and 
Wilkinson,  and  Meyer.  Alford  includes,  as  implied,  that  the  evil  may  be  pursued  and 
delighted  in,  but  bears  no  permanent  results :  the  good  is  something  done,  which  abides. 
boe  Rom.  i.  81 ;  il  8;  vii  16 ;  xiiL  4.    John  v.  29. 

»  The  Rabbis  say  that  the  text,  "  God  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good,**  refers  to  the 
Messiah,  whose  works  "the  ever-blessed  God  praised  already,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  At  that  time,  Satan  said  to  God:  'Lord  of  the  world  I  what  is  that  light  which  I 
two  shining  forth  from  behind  the  throne  of  Thy  glory  V  God  answered :  *  He  who  will 
ouo  diiy  break  thy  power.*  Then  Satan  replied,  *  Lord,  show  him  to  me.*  And  when 
Satan  saw  Him,  he  fell  down  in  despair,  on  his  face,  and  cried  out,  *  Verily  this  is  the 
Messias,  who  will  hurl  into  hell  myself  and  the  nations  who  serve  me.***— Jiaiihrf  Sia 
(xYoTit,  23).    This  i«  only  one  of  many  passages  of  the  same  character. 
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CHAPTER     XXXI. 

•  Sepp  (OL  99)  8tr»nj?ely  makes  the  northern  boundMry  only  fonr  hourt  (ten  milei) 
from  Jerosalam.  Akrabbim  is  twenty-&Te  miles  from  the  capiiaL  in  a  direot  line,  on 
Kiepert's  map  of  1876. 

»»  Blilman  thinks  it  was  in  Porea;  Lange,  Neander.  Eeync^ds,  Robinson,  and  some 
others  fancy  it  was  in  Samaria,  though  it  is  hard  to  belieye  that  so  strict  a  Jew  as  John 
would  carry  a  Jewish  movement  into  the  polluted  territory  of  the  Samaritans.  Sepp 
snppoaes  it  to  have  been  at  Beit  Ainim,  north  of  Hebron ;  Liohtenstein  jdaces  it  a  little 
west  of  Hebron,  at  a  spot  also  oallod  Maon.  Barclay  thinks  it  was  only  six  miles  north* 
east  of  Jerusalem.  Jerome  (^OnomaaL  Art.  ♦*  Salim  "*)  speaks  of  a  Salumias,  which  he 
seems  to  identify  with  Salem,  as  lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  eight  miles  south  of 
Scythopolls,  and  speaks  of  ^non  as  near  it.  But  who  will  decide  where  there  is  so 
much  disagreement  of  authorities  ? 

Buxtorf  (^Lex^  1601)  thinks  iEnon  the  Chald.  pL  of  i:?  (Ain),  a  fountain.  De  Wette 
thinks  it  is  derived  from  l^P  (  yon)  and  ir?  (Ain),  the  dove's  fountain. 

•  The  Vatican,  Alexandrian,  and  Sinai  tic,  MSS.  read  •*  A  Jew,"  and  it  is  adopted  by 
Laobmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and  Elliccit. 

•  From  tStos — a  place,  a  tract  of  country,  and  &px» — to  rule. 

•  Akrabbim  is  the  pL  of  a;?,?  (Akrab)— a  scorpion.  The  heights  of  Akrabbim, 
are,  thus:  '^The  Scorpion  hills.*  The  name  occurs,  elsewhere,  at  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea. 

'  Monnt  Ebal  is  8,029  above  the  sea;  Oerizim,  2,898  feet.  The  contrast  between  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  is  less  real  than  is  often  supposed.  The  dip  of  the  strata  sinks  to  the  north 
across  the  valley,  and  this  causes  a  want  of  springs  on  the  south  side  of  Ebal,  but  its 
north  side  is  ahuost  as  rich  in  them  as  the  northern  slope  of  Qorkim. — PaL  Fund  Report. 
1873,  p.  66. 

'  Tliis  picture  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem  was  taken  from  its  appearance  in 
April,  but  even  in  December,  in  fine  weaker,  in  sheltered  parts  like  this,  it  is  still 
largely  applicable. 

^  It  is  rightly  oaUed  a  weD  (Beer  '^)  not  a  spring-^  Ain).  It  is  a  cistern, 
not  a  fountain.  A  very  interesting  account  is  given  by  Lieutenant  Anderson  of  bis 
deeoent  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  in  the  Recovery  of  JenuaUmy  465. 

1  Shechom  (^)^  means  a  ridge  or  shoulder:  in  leferenoe  to  its  being  the  watershed 
of  the  district. 

•  Ewald  thinks  it  was  six  in  the  evening,  but  it  would  be  dark  at  that  hour,  in 
December.  There  seems  no  reason  for  introducing  the  Roman  reckoning  of  the  day  here. 
—See  Getckichte,  v.  848. 

•  The  question,  whether  Shechem  was  the  Sychar  of  which  the  Samaritan  woman 
was  a  citizen,  has  been  warmly  disputed.  It  seems  hardly  probable  that  she  would 
have  come  a  mile  and  a  half  for  water  when  so  many  fountains  were  to  be  passed  on  the 
way.  There  is  still  a  village  called  Askar  on  the  north  of  the  well,  just  outside  the 
valley,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ebal,  and  facing  the  open  plain.  Between  this  name  and 
Sychar  there  seems  a  close  resemblance.  On  the  other  hand,  between  Sychem,  the 
Greek  name  for  Shechem^  and  Sychar,  there  Is  almost  as  little  difference,  for  changes  of 
letters  are  conunon  in  other  oases.  Sychar-— (2ux<V)»  seems  to  have  been  at  first  a 
name  given  in  contempt,  for  it  is  oonstantly  used  against  Shechem,  as  a  taunt,  by  the 
Babbit.  It  was,  perhaps^  derived  from  the  Hebrew  "3^  (Shacher),  falsehood,  in 
reference  to  the  alleged  idolatry  of  the  Shechemites,  or  from  "^Hsv — (Shichor),  a 
drunkard,  in  allusion  to  ^  the  drunkards  of  Epbraim." — ^Isaiah  xxvili.  1,  7.  The  name 
Samaria  ia  from  fr^  {  (Sb5m£r5n) — a  watch  height,  in  allusion  to  the  position  of 
the  city  on  a  hill  Shechem  was  re-named  Neapolis — the  new  town — by  Yespasian.  It 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  last  Jewish  war  so  completely,  that  the  new  name  has  dung 
ever  since  to  the  town  built  on  its  site.  The  identity  of  Sychar  with  Shechem  is 
•upported  by  Furrer,  Hilgenfeld,  Hengstenberg,  Olshausen,  Liicko,  and  others  On  the 
other  hand.  Hug,  Lnthardt,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Delitzsch,  Oaspari,  and  others  think  Askar 
the  ancient  Sychar.    Keim  is  undecided. 

•  A  gloss  on  ^e  MegiUat  Ta'anith  brings  the  feeling  between  the  two  races  vividly 
More  no.   The  tradition  is  a  mere  legend,  but  it  was  believed  in  Christ's  day.  *'  Mourning 
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!b  forbidden  on  the  21flt  Eisler  (Oct.— Not.).  .It  was  the  day  when  the  Cuihitei 
demanded  authority  from  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  to  destroy  the  hous^  of  our  Ood. 
<  Grant  oa,'  said  they,  *  five  kours  of  land  on  the  top  of  Mount  Moriah.*  The  king  gare 
It  thorn.  Informed  of  this,  Simeon  tho  Just  put  on  his  high  priestly  robes,  and  set  ont, 
•ocompanied  by  the  aoblea  of  Jerusalem,  by  a  thousand  counsellors  robed  in  white,  and 
by  the  young  priests,  who  carry  the  holy  faistrumenta  (of  music).  They  marched, 
preceded  by  flambeaux,  all  ni^ht,  two  by  two.  *  Who  are  these?*  asked  Alexander,  as  he 
saw  them  from  a  distance.  '  TheM  are  the  Jews,*  said  the  traitors^  *  who  havo  slighted 
yonr  authority.'  They  reached  the  outposts,  at  Antipatris,  as  the  sun  rose.  '  Who  ar» 
you?'  asked  the  officers.  *  Inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,*  was  the  answer;  *  we  are  come  im 
erare  admission  to  the  presence  of  the  king.'  Alexander,  seeing  the  fl^rure  of  Simeon 
the  Just,  at  once  came  down  from  his  chariot  and  prostrated  himself  before  him.  *  How 
is  it,'  asked  his  courtiers,  *that  a  great  king  like  thee  prostratest  thyHclf  before  a  Jew?* 
*  Because,'  said  he,  *  tiiat  figure  has  always  appeared  to  me  before  I  undertook  a  war  in 
which  I  triumphed.'  Then,  addressing  the  Jews,  he  asked  why  they  came.  *  Theee 
people,  the  traitors,  deceive  thee,'  answered  Simeon.  *They  have  asko'i  for  the  spot  on 
which  we  pray  for  thee,  and  for  thy  long  reign.*  *What  people  are  they?'  'They  are 
the  Outhites,'  said  Simeon.  *  Their  fate  is  in  your  hands,'  replied  Alexander.  The  Jews 
forthwith  cut  holea  through  the  heels  of  the  Outhites, -and  made  ropes  of  their  hair  and 
tied  these  through  their  heels,  and  dragged  them  by  them  over  the  rough  thorns  and 
thistles,  till  they  got  to  Mount  Gerizim.  There  they  ploughed  over  the  site  of  the  Temple 
of  their  enemies  (after  destroying  it),  and  sowed  tares  on  it,  as  the  Outhites  wished  to 
have  done  with  the  Teinnle  of  our  Ood.  This  day  was  than  appointed  for  a  feaat.*— 
Quoted  in  Derenbourg,  Jaistoire  ds  la  PcUestine^  42. 

*  The  Romans  acted  in  this  deadly  hatred  between  the  two  races,  in  their  choiee  of 
Cnsarea  as  the  capital  of  the  procuratorship.  Had  Jerusalem  or  Samaria  been  chosen, 
it  would  have  raised  the  bitterest  Jealousy.  Onsarea  was,  moreover,  on  the  sea,  and  thus 
easy  of  access  from  Rome,  and  the  high  road  from  Syria  ran  through  it.  The  President 
of  Syria  had  always  four  legions  (24,000  men)  under  his  command.  Samaria  and 
Idumea  formed  part  of  the  Roman  procuratorship,  along  with  Judea,  but  each  was  left 
with  its  own  local  laws,  as  the  French  have  been  in  Caiukda,  the  Ohannel  Islands,  and  the 
Mauritius. 

*  The  bitter  feud  through  generation  after  generation  between  the  two  races,  bUiod 
fiercely  even  among  the  descendants  of  the  Jews  and  Samaiitans  carried  off  by  Ptolemy 
to  Egypt.  The  superior  holiness  of  Jerusalem  or  Gterizim  was  fought  out  in  bloody  riot% 
time  after  time,  in  the  streets  of  Alexandria. 

»  The  word  is  rty^,— <kesitah).— Gen.  xxxiiL  19,  which  the  Greek  translates  by 
ifiif6s — (amnos),  a  lamb,  and  the  vulgate  by  agnus  —  which  means,  of  course,  the 
same.  But  both  Gesenius  and  FiLrst  reject  the  idea  of  barter  as  prevalent  in  the 
patriarchal  ago,  and  understand  by  tiie  word  money  weighed  out,  from  ^*?P.  — (kasat^ 
to  weigh.  Gesenius  adds :  *^  Most  of  the  ancient  interpreters  understand  by  it  a  lamb,  a 
sonse  which  has  no  support,  either  from  etymology  or  in  the  kindred  dialects,  and  has 
^  none  from  the  usage  of  the  patriarchs,  since  in  their  age  merchandise  was  no  longer  usually 

exchanged,  but  actual  sales  were  common  for  money,  either  by  tale  or  weight.— -Gen.  xxiii. 
16;  xlvii.  16.  A  coin  of  Oyprus,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  lamb,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  money  in  question. 

4  Davidson  translates  this  clause,  **  For  the  Father  also  seeks  them  who  worship  Him 
to  be  such."  For  the  sense  given  in  the  text,  see  Llicke,  Luthardt,  Lange,  and  Meyer, 
fn  loc  Wiaer  {Grammatik,  305)  has  the  remark,  ***In  spirit  and  truth,'  is  not  to 
be  translated  *  spiritually  and  truly;*  the  preposition  iy  (io)  indicates  the  sphere  in 
which  the  «  worship '  moves." 

'  Eisenmenger  (ii.  728)  gives  passages  from  the  Rabbis  respecting  the  Messiah  who 

was  to  be  called  <*  The  Son  of  Joseph  *' — thai  is,  of  Eohraim.    He  was  to  be  the  head  of 

the  ten  tribes.    *«The  Holy  Ever-BIessed  God  will  clothe  him  with  a  robe  whose  bright* 

ness  win  shine  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  Israel  will  walk  in  its  li$^t 

and  say,  *  Blessed  is  the  hour  in  which  thou  wast  created,  and  the  body  that  bore  thee.'* 

*  ISIsramfloger,   He  will  reveal  Himself  first  in  Galilee  ;  then  gather  the  Jews  i  then  go  to  Jemsalem,* 

H.  740,  nSi       and  fight  against  the  followers  of  Jesus,  by  whom  he  will  be  regarded  as  Antiehrist. 

He  will  perish  in  this  contest  and  be  lamented  by  all  Jews.    He  is  not  a  king  but  next 

t  EisenmflDm    after  the  king  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David,  f  who  wiU  come  in  the  clondA,  re-esUblish  the 

nJ^'  kingdom  of  David,  rebuild  the  Temple,  and  gather  the  Jews.    He  will  be  David  Himself, 

or  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  will  come  after  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  Joseph. 

He  will  fight  against  the  Heathen  and  Christians:  overcome  all  nations,  crushing  them 

X  Elsemneiiger,    ntterly,  and  dividing  all  the  treasures  of  the  world  among  the  Jews.  |    The  resurrection 

il.773,M0.        of  the  dead  will  inaugurate  His  reign  over  a  universal  Jewish  kingdom  of  which 

Jerusalem  will  be  the  capitaL    It  is.needless  to  point  out  that  these  ideas  must  in  part 
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Im  later  Aim  OhrMmnHjr,  bnl  Ibe  part  referriBir  to  ^b*  MMsiak^  Ckm  •!  JoMpfa,  or 
B]iliraini,  may  redeol  aonie  of  Ibo  Botioos  of  &e  Samaritans.  As  a  ebanwlariiiftia 
iUuBtratioa  of  tiio  paorflity  of  ama  of  the  eoneeptiona  of  the  Rabbia»  I  may  add  tbil 
the  Measiah,  the  Son  of  Dayid,  !a  to  eome  riding  on  the  same  ase  on  which  Abraham  and 
Moaea  rode  I — (Gen.  zxiL  8.  Sx.  It.  20.  Zeoh.  is.  9).  Indeed,  Elijah,  who  b  to  appear 
before  Him,  is  to  do  the  same. — Ei$€nmanger,  U.  697.  Nork  (10)  gives  an  extract  from  a 
Samaritan  source  that  Is  worth  qnoting^-**  Be  thankful  that  a  great  prophet  is  coming, 
whom  Qod  pointed  out  to  Moses  in  t^e  words  '  A  prophet  like  unto  thee  will  I  raiia 
from  thy  brothren '  (Deut.  XTiii.  15).  This  Is  the  prophet  who  was  promised  to  ear 
forefather  Abraham  where  it  is  said,  'A  amoking  furnace,  and  a  burning  lamp* 
((ien.  XT.  IT).  It  is  He  to  whom  the  gathering  of  the  people  will  be  (Gen.  xliz.  10\  anfl 
of  Him  siso  it  Is  said  'He  shall  smite  the  head  of  the  children  of  Seth,  but  Israel  shall 
hare  the  victory.'  Our  Rabbis  maintain  respecting  Him  that  the  nations,  at  his  appear- 
ing, will  balieTa  In  Hfan  and  in  the  Holy  Soriptwa  (The  Pnitateueh)^  and  in  Mount 
Oerisimk  The  dootrines  of  Moaea,  the  Son  of  Anran,  wiH  prerail,  and  the  royal  prepha* 
who  brings  this  about  wiU  bo  called  the  Meaaiaa.  But  Ha  wiU  die  and  will  be  boned  ia 
the  grave  of  Joseph,  the  ion  of  the  Faithful  one  rstc).  He  will  bring  the  Tabernacle  to 
light  again,  and  it  will  be  erected  on  Mount  Genaim.''  See  also,  Petermann,  ArL 
^  Samaria,"  Herxog,  viit  878»  and  Mifanaa,  Hilary  t^  Ckrittitmity^  84. 

■  Goldsmith^  wod-carders,  makers  of  hand  milla,  splce-dealers,  weaTen,  batrdresaerg^ 
cloth-makers,  blood-letters,  and  bath-heaters  could  be  neither  kings  nor  high  priest^ 
because  their  trades  were  more  or  less  disreputable  from  the*  familiarity  they  wert 
•ujqposed  to  entail  between  the  aazea^ — Deiitxscht  41* 
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•  Sebastos  (efHatrrSs)  is  the  Greek  equivslent  of  the  Latin  Angnttns — ^Iha  awfol— 
the  august    The  feminine  (Sebaste)  only  could  be  used  of  a  city. 

•^  A  stadium  waa  806}  English  feet  A  furlong  is  660  feet  The  waU  was  thus  over 
18  furlongs,  or  more  than  2^  miles,  in  length. 

*  It  is  curious  to  see  how  human  nature  has  been  always  the  same.  I  have  already 
quoted  Professor  Wilson's  experience  on  the  sabject  of  familiarity  destrdying  respect,  but 
tiiie  ancients  had  as  keen  a  sense  of  this  truth  as  he.  Aristides  used  to  say  that  no 
philosopher  is  esteemed  in  his  own  town,  and  Seneca  (ds  Benttf,  iiL  2)  re-echoes  the 
complaint  ''Yile  habetur,"  says  he,  **quod  domi  est  —which  is  equivalent  to  our 
**  Familiarity  breeds  contempt."  Jesus,  indeed,  felt  this  so  keenly  that  He  speaks  of 
one's  enemies  *^  being  those  of  his  own  household." 

*  Schleiermacher  notes  that  the  wonders  wrought  in  Jerusalem  are  only  stated 
generally,  with  no  specific  detail,  and  that  nothing  whatever  is  said  of  the  **  many 
mighty  works"  wrought  in  Betlisaida  and  Chorazin.  We  have  thus  only  an  imperfect 
idea,  at  best,  of  the  measureless  actirity  of  Ohrist*s  beneficence. — Leben  Jesu,  194. 

•  The  word  used  in  the  Acts,  is  Hrrpo^s  (suntropbos)  —  Ht,  brought  up  with 
another,  or  nursed  with  another — ^living  together — bound  to  another  by  being  educated 
and  liring  together.  Muiaen  was  eridentlv  a  Jew,  from  his  name.  It  was  very  oommon 
in  antiquity,  for  persons-  of  rank  to  associate  other  children  with  their  own,  to  excite 
them  to  greater  emulation  in  their  studies,  and  to  be  their  companions.  It  was  also 
common  to  have  a  child  fed  from  the  same  breast  as  another  whose  mother  waa  taken 
as  nurse.  Perhaps  Manaen  may  have  stood  in  both  relations  to  Antipas,  for  it  must 
have  been  he  to  whom  St  Luke  refera.  He  likely  shared  in  the  early  education  of 
Antipas  and  Arohelaua.  Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  the  allusion  in  the  Acts, 
which  certainly  se^ns  to  imply  companionship  in  boyhood  with  Antipas. 

'  Sepp  (iiL  177^  conjectures  that  the  **  nobleman "  may  haye  been  the  imperial 
steward  of  Salomons  domains,  which  had  been  left  by  will  to  the  Empress  Livia.  But 
the  word  used — $affi\tK6s  (basilikos)  means  any  one  in  high  position  about  a  king  or 
royal  person,  either  in  the  army,  or  at  court,  or  in  the  civil  seirioe. 

«  It  marks  the  minute  exactness  of  the  narration  that  Jesus  is  asked  to  <* comedown  * 
from  Oana  to  Oapemaum,  the  one  place  being  1,850  feet  lower  than  the  other. 

k  0^9ru-(Hakkim),  a  wise  man— orig.  tiUe  of  the  Magi.— Eccl.  ix.  17.  Gen  xli.  8. 
Jer.  1.  86.  Esth.  i.  18.  »fe^  (Rophai)  a  healer,  properly,  of  wounds.  This  waa  tho 
•anal  word  for  a  physician*.    See  Jer.  viiL  22.     2  Ohron.  xvi.  12.     Gen.  L  1 
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CHAPTER  XXXra. 

OAPEBNAUM. 

THE  final  "  call "  addressed  to  Peter  and  his  brother,  cfHAF^Daoa^ 
and  to  James  and  John,  at  the  Lake  of  Galilee, 
apparently  insignificant  as  an  event,  proved  to  have  been, 
in  reality,  one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  "call**  of  Abraham  had  given  the  world,  as 
an  everlasting  inheritance,  the  grand  truth  of  a  Living  Per-  ' 

sonal  God ;  that  of  Moses  had  created  a  nation,  in  which  the 
active  government  of  human  affairs  by  one  God  was  to  be 
illustrated,  and  His  will  made  known  directly  to  man- 
kind; but  that  of  the  poor  Galilaean  fishermen  was  the 
foundation  of  a  society,  for  which  aU  that  had  preceded  it 
was  only  the  preparation ;  a  society  in  which  all  that  was 
merely  outward  and  temporary  m  the  relations  of  God  to 
man,  should  be  laid  aside,  and  all  that  was  imperfect  and 
material  replaced  by  the  perfect,  spiritual,  and  abiding.  The 
true  theocracy,  towards  which  mankind  had  been  slowly  ad- 
vancing, through  ages,  had  received  its  first  overt  establish- 
ment, when  Peter  heard,  on  his  knees,  the  summons  of  Jesus 
to  follow  Him,  and  had,  with  the  others,  at  once,  firom  the 
heart,  obeyed.  Henceforth,  it  only  remained  to  extend  the 
kingdom  thus  founded,  by  winning  the  consciences  of  men 
to  the  same  devotion,  by  the  announcement  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God ;  the  need  of  seeking  His  favour  by  repent- 
ance ;  and  faith  in  His  divine  Son,  leading  to  a  holy  life, 
of  which  that  of  Jesus,  as  the  Saviour-Messiah,  was  the 
realized  ideal 
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2  THE  UFB   OF  CHRIST. 

eBAP.xxxm     From  the  shores  of  the  Lake,  Christ  went  to  the  house  of 
Peter,  accepting  his  invitation  to  share  his  hospitality. 

The  little  town  itself,  with  its  two  or  three  thousand  in- 
hibitants,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  lay  partly  along  the 
shore ;  some  of  the  houses  close  to  the  water ;  others  with  a 
garden  between  it  and  them.  The  black  lava,  or  basalt,  of 
which  all  were  built,  was  uruvensally  whitewashed,  so  that 
the  town  was  seen  to  fine  effect,  from  a  distance,  through 
the  green  of  its  numerous  trees  and  gardens.  Peter's  house- 
hold consisted  of  his  wifo^  tmd  ^er  mother—doubtless  a 
widow — whom  his  kindly  nature  had  brought  to  this  second 
home,  Andrew,  his  brother,  and,  now,  of  Jesus,  his  guest. 
James  and .  John,  likely,  still  lived  with  their  father,  in 
Capernaum,  and  the  whole  four  still  followed  their  calling 
in  the  intervals  of  attending  their  new  Master.  * 

It  appears  to  have  been  on  a  Friday  that  Jesus  summoned 

I  EwaM,         Peter  and  his    companions.^     The  day  passed,  doubtless, 

^JSfc***^    in  further  work  for  the  kingdom.     As  the  sun  set,  the 

beginning  of  the  Sabbath  was  announced  by  three  blasts 

of  a  trumpet,  from   the  roof  of  the  spacious  synagogue 

of  the  town,  which  the  devout  commandant  of  the  garrison, 

though  not  a  Jew,  had  built  for  the  people.     The  first  blast 

warned  the  peasants,  in  the  far-stretching  vineyards  and 

gardens,  to  cease  their  toll;  the  second  was  the  signal  for 

the  townsfolks  to  close  .their  business  for  the  week,  and  the 

third,  for  all  to  kindle  the  holy  Sabbath  light,  which  was 

TWmid;       to  bum  till  the  sacred  day  was  past*    It  was  the  early 

8^**- *"•    spring,  and  the  days  were  still  short,  for  even  in  summer 

it  is  hardly  morning  twilight,  in  Palestine,  at  four,  and  the 

•  Tftftin Winer,  light  18  gouc  by  eight.*  Jesus  did  not,  however,  go  that  night 

to  Peter  s  house,  but  spent  the  hours  in  solitary  devotion.^ 

We  can  fancy,  from  what  is  elsewhere  told  us,  that  the  day 

closed  while  He  still  spoke  to  a  listening  crowd,  under  some 

palm-tree,  or  by  the  wayside.     As  the  moon  rose  beyond 

the  bills,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake,  He  would  diwniss 

His  hearers,  with  words  of  comfort,  and  a  greeting  of  peace, 

an4  then  turn  to  the  silent  hills  behind,  to  be  alone  with 

His  Heavenly  Father.    On  their  lonely  heights,  the  noise  of 

men  lay  far  beneath  Him,  and  He  could  find  rest,  after 
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the  toils  of  the  day.    A  wide  panorama  of  land  and  water  oBoaDp 

stretched  away  on  all  sides,  in  the  white  moonlight    He 

was  Himself  its  centre,  and  ga2ed  on  it  with  inexpressible 

sympathy  and  emotion.     We  can  imagine  Him,  spreading 

out  His  arms,  as  if  to  take  it  all  to  His  heart,  and  then  pros^ 

trating  Himself,  as  it  were  with  it,  before  God,  to  intercede 

for  it  with  the  Eternal;  His  brow  touching  the  earth  in 

lowly  abasement,  while  he  pleaded  for  num  as  His  fHend 

and   brother,   in  words  of   infinite  love  and  tenderness. 

"  Ksing,  erelong,  in  strong  emotion,  it  would  seem  as  if  He 

held  up  the  world  in  His  lifted  hands,  to  offer  it  to  His 

Father.     He  spoke,  was  silent,  then  spoke  again.      Hi* 

prayer  was  holy  inter-communion  with  God.     At  first  low, 

and  almost  in  a  whisper.  His  voice  gradually  became  loud 

and  joyous,  till  it  echoed  back  firom  the  rocks  around  Him. 

Thus  the  night  passed,  till  morning  broke  and  found  Him, 

once  more  prostrate  aa  if  overcome,  in  silent  devotion,  but 

the  dawn  of  day  was  the  signal  for  His  rising,  and  passing 

down  again  to  the  abodes  of  men."  ^  *  ^£|J», 

The  morning  service  in  the  synagogue  began  at  nine,  and 
as  the  news  of  the  great  Rabbi  being  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  spread,  every  one  strove  to  attend,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
Him.  Women  came  to  it  by  back  streets,  as  was  required 
of  .them ;  the  men,  with  slow  Sabbath  steps,  gathered  in 
great  numbers.     The  elders  had  taken  their  seats,  and  the  / 

Reader  had  reoited  the  Eighteen  Prayers — the  congrega- 
tion answering  with  their  Amen, — -for  though  the  prayers 
might  be  abridged  on  other  days,  they  could  not  be  * 
shortened  on  the  Sabbath.^  The  first  lesson  for  the  day » Jaimod.  ta 
followed,  the  people  rising  and  turning  reverently  towards 
the  Shrine,  and  chanting  the  words  after  the  Reader, 
Another  lesson  then  followed,  and  the  Reader,  at  its  close, 
called  on  Jesus,  as  a  Rabbi  present  in  the  congregation,  to 
speak  from  it  to  the  people. 

His  words  must  have  sounded  strangely  new  and  attrac- 
tive, for,  apart  from  their  vividness  and  force,  they  spoke  of 
matters  of  the  most  vital  interest,  which  the  Rabbis  left  wholly 
untouched.  He  had  founded  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  now 
sought  to  build  it  up  by  realizing  its  conditions  in  the  souls  ..^ 
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^ho  should  each,  forthwith,  be  living  centres  of 
on  others.  But  a  course  so  retired,  and  unknown 
pld  at  large^  as  that  which  He  followed,  of  speaMng 
;  assemblies  in  local  synagogues,  makes  it  easy  to 
d  how  His  life  might  be  overlooked  by  the  public 
*  the  age.  Yet,  in  the  little  world  in  which  He 
tie  noiseless  words  by  which  He  carried  on  His 
*ed  an  intense  impression.  He  gave  old  truths 
ated  freshness  of  presentation,  and  added  much 
ied  entirely  new,  on  His  own  authority,  instead  of 

Himself,  Uke  the  Rabbis,  to  lifdess  repetitions  of 
1  commonplaces,  delivered  with  a  dread  of  the 
iation  or  originality.  They  claimed  no  power  to 
•d  of  their  own;  He  spoke  with  a  startling  inde- 
Their  synagogue  sermons,  as  we  see  in  the  Book 
es,  were  a  tiresome  iteration  of  the  minutest  Rab- 
iles,  with  a  serious  importance  which  regarded 
he  basis  of  all  moral  order.  The  kind,  and  quality 
for  the  altar;  the  infinite  details  of  the  law  of 
lie  moral  deadliness  of  the  use  of  blood;  or 
pensableness  of  circumcision  on  the  eighth  day, 
ed  with  passionate  zeal  as  momentous  and  fun- 
truths.  The  morality  and  religion  of  the  age  had 
\  low,  and  hence,  the  fervid  words  of  Jesus,  stirring 
lis  of  the  heart,  created  profound  excitement  in 
m.  Men  were  amazed  at  the  phenomenon  of  novelty, 
jious  sphere  so  unchangeably  conservative  as  that 
Dagogue.  "  New  teaching,"  said  one  to  the  other, 
\h  authority — ^not  like  other  Rabbis.  They  only 
e  old :  this  man  takes  on  Him  to  speak  without 

to  the  past."  But  if  they  were  astonished  at  His 
^  they  were  still  more  so  at  the  power  which  He 
in  connection  with  it.  Among  those  who  had  gone 
nagogue  that  morning  was  an  unhappy  man,  the 
a  calamity  incident  apparently  to  the  age  of  Christ 
Apostles  only.®  He  was  *'  possessed  by  a  spirit  of 
tn  demon."  ^  Our  utter  ignorance  of  the  spiritual 
ves  the  significance  of  such  words  a  mystery,  though 
iar  idea  of  the  time  is  handed  down  by  the  Rabbis. 
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An  unclean  demon,  in  the  language  of  Christ's  day,  was  an  okap.xxzii^ 
evil  spirit  that  drove  the  person  possessed,  to  haunt  burial- 
places,  and  other  spots  moat  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  Jews. 
There  were  men  who  affected  the  black  art,  pretending,  like 
the  witch  of  Endor,  to  raise  the  dead,  and,  £or  that  end, 
lodging  in  tombs,  and  macerating  themselves  with  fasting, 
to  ^cure  the  fuller  aid  and  inspiration  of  such  evil  Sfmts; 
and  others  into  whom  the  demons  entered,  driving  t^em  in- 
voluntarily to  these  dismal  habitations.^  Both  classes  were  •  uMx^m. 
regarded  as  under  the  power  of  this  order  of  beings,  but  it 
is  not  told  us  to  which  of  the  two  the  person  present  in  the 
83magogue  belonged. 

The  service  had  gone  on  apparently  widiotit  interrupticHi, 
till  Jesus  began  to  speak.  Then,  however,  a  paroxysm  seized 
the  unhappy  man.  Rising  in  the  midst  of  the  congrega- 
tion, a  wild  howl  of  d^noniacol  frenzy  burst  from  him,  that 
must  have  frozen  the  blood  of  all  with  horror.  "Hal** 
yelled  the  demon.  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  Thee,  Jesus, 
the  Nazarene  ?  Thou  oomest  to  destroy  us !  ^  I  know  Thee, 
who  Thou  art^  the  Holy  One  of  God  I "  Among  the  crowd 
Jesas  alone  remained  calm.  He  would  not  have  acknow- 
ledgment of  His  Messiah^p  from  such  a  source.  ^^  Qold 
thy  peace,**  sidd  He,  indignantly,  "  and  come  out  of  him." 
The  spirit  felt  its  Master,  and  that  it  must  obey,  but,  demon 
to  the  last,  threw  the  man  down  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation, tearing  him  as  it  did  so,  and,  then,  with  a  wild  howl, 
fled  out  of  him.  Nothing  could  have  happened  better  fitted 
to  impress  the  audience  favourably  towards  Jesus,  This 
new  teaching,  said  they  amongst  themselves,  is  with  autho- 
rity.  It  carries  its  warrant  with  It.* 

So  startling  an  incident  had  broken  up  the  service  for  the 
time,  and  Jesus  left^  with  his  four  disciples,  and  the  rest  of 
the  congregation.  But  His  day's  work  of  mercy  had  only 
begun.  Arriving  at  His  modest  home,  he  found  the  mother 
of  Peter*s  wife  struck  down  with  a  violent  attack  of  the  local 
fever  for  which  Capernaum  had  so  bad  a  notoriety.  The 
quantity  of  marshy  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  at 
ihe  enttunce  of  the  Jordan  into  the  Lake,  has  made  fever 
of  a  veiy  malignant  type  at  times  the  characteristic  o£  the 
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cwAP.xxxixLlocality,*  so  that  the  physicians  would  not  allow  Josephus, 
when  hurt  by  his  horse  sinking  in  the  neighbouring  marsh, 
to  sleep  eren  a  single  night  in  Capernaum,  but  hurried  him 

»  yu.71.  on  to  Tarichsea.^^  It  was  not  to  be  thought  ihit  He  who 
had  just  sent  joy  and  healing  into  the  heart  of  a  stranger, 
would  withhold  His  aid  when  a  friend  required  it.  The 
anxious  relatives  forthwith  besought  His  help,  but  the  gen- 
tlest hint  would  have  sufficed.  It  mattered  not  that  it  was 
fever :  He  was  forthwith  in  the  chamber,  bending  over  the 
sick  woman,  and  rebuking  the  disease  as  if  it  had  been  an 
evil  personality,  He  took  her  by  the  hand,  doubtless  with  a 
look,  and  with  words,  which  made  her  His  for  ever,  aQd 
gentJy  raising  her,  she  found  the  fever  gone  and  health  and 
strength  returned,  so  that  she  could  prepare  their  midday 
meal  for  her  household  and  their  wondrous  guest 

The  strict  laws  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  gave  a  few  hours  of 
rest  to  all,  but  the  blast  of  the  trumpet  which  announced  its 
close  was  the  »gnal  for  a  renewal  of  the  popular  excitement, 

■  Matt.  $.15.    now  increased  by  the  rumour  of  a  second  miracle.  ^^    With 

Mark  1.  W.  -^ 

Luke  4. 40.  ti^e  setting  of  the  sun  it  was  once  more  lawful  to  moye  be- 
yond the  two  thousand  paces  of  a  Sabbath  Day's  journey, 
and  to  carry  whatever  burdens  one  pleased.  Forthwith, 
began  to  gather  from  every  street,  and  from  the  thickly 
sown  towns  and  villages  round,  the  strangest  assemblage. 
The  child  led  its  blind  Either  as  near  the  enclosure  of  Simon's 
house  as  the  throng  permitted :  the  father  came  carrying 
the  sick  child  ;  men  bore  the  helpless  in  swinging  hammocks; 
"all  that  had  any  sick,  with  whatever  disease,"  brought 
them  to  the  Great  Healer.  The  whole  town  was  in  motion, 
and  crowded  before  the  house.  What  the  sick  of  even  a 
small  town  implied  may  be  ima^ned.  Fevers,  convulsions, 
asthma,  wasting  consumption,  swollen  dropsy,  shaking  palsy^ 
the  deaf,  the  dumb,  the  brain-aflTccted,  and,  besides  all, 
"many  that  were  possessed  with  devils,"  that  last,  worst, 
symptom  of  the  despairing  misery  and  dark  confusion  of 
the  times. 

Would  He  leave  them  as  they  were?  They  had  taken  it 
for  granted  that  He  would  pity  them,  for  was  He  not  a 
Prophet  of  God,  and  was  it  not  natural  that,  like  Elijah  or 
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Elisha,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  the  power  of  God  imght  oHAP.xxxm 
be  present  to  heal  those  who  were  brought  to  Him  ?  Ahready, 
moreoverf  His  characteristics  had  won  the  confidence  of  the 
umple  crowd.  There  must  have  been  a  mysterious  Byoi' 
pathy  and  goodness  in  His  looks,  and  words,  and  even  in 
His  bearing,  that  seemed  to  beckon  the  wretched  to  Him 
as  their  friend,  and  that  conquered  all  uncorrupted  hearts. 
It  had  drawn  His  disciples  from  the  interests  of  gain,  to 
follow  Him  in  His  poverty;,  it  melted  the  woman  that  was  a 
sinner  into  tears;  it  softened  the  hard  nature  of  publ^ans; 
and  drew  hundreds  of  weary  and  heavy-lftden  to  Him  for 
rest  Those  who  could,  gathered  wherever  they  might  hope 
to  find  Him,  and  as  it  was  this  evening,  those  who  could  not 
come,  had  themselves  carried  into  pis  presence.  As  many  as 
could,  strove  to  touch,  if  it  were  possible,  even  His  clothes ; 
others  confessed  aloud  their  sins,  and  o^nied  thc^t  their 
illness  was  the  punishment  from  God,  One  would  not 
venture  to  ask  Him  to  come  to  Ws  house ;  another  brought 
Him  in  that  He  might  be,  as  it  were,  constrained  to  help. 
The  blind  cried  out  to  Him  from  the  road-side,  and  the 
woman  of  Canaan  followe4  Him  in  spite  of  t^is  hard  words. 
When  He  canie  near,  evei»  those  possessed  felt  H^s  divine 
greatness.  Trembling  in  every  limb,  they  would  fain  have 
fled,  but  felt  rooted  to  the  spot,  the  evil  spirits  owning,  in 
wild  shrieks,  the  presence  of  one  whose  goodness  was  tonnont, 
and  before  whose  will  they  must  yield  up  their  prey* 

The  sight  of  so  much  misery  crowding  for  relief  touched 
Jesus  at  once,  and,  erelong.  He  appeared  at  the  open  dooi;  -^ 
before  the  excited  crowd.  With  a  commaiM,  '*Hold  thy 
peace,  and  come  out  of  him,**  a  poor  demoniac  was  p^sently 
in  his  right  mind.  The  helpless,  lame  stood  up  at  the  words 
*'  1  say  unto  thee,  Arise,"  The  paralytic  left  his  couch,  at  the 
sound  of  "  Ti^e  up  thy  bed  and  walk."  To  some,  He  had 
a  word  of  comfort,  that  dispelled  alarm  and  drove  off  its 
secret  cause.  "  Be  it  to  thee  according  to  thy  faith."  "  W/O- 
man,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity."  "  Be  of  good 
cheer,  my  son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,"  was  enough  to 
turp  sorrow  and  pain  into  joy  and  health.  Erelong  He  had 
spoken  to  all  some  word  of  mercy.     The  blind  left  with 
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sight  restored;  the  possessed  thanked  God  for  their 
■ation ;  the  fever-stricken  felt  the  glow  of  returning 
r ;  the  dumb  shouted  His  praises ;  and  thus  the  strange 
I  went  off  one  by  one,  leaving  the  house  once  more  in 
lence  of  the  night.  No  wonder  the  Evangelist  saw  in 
an  evening  a  fulfilment  of  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
iself  took  our  infirmities  and  bore  our  diseases."" 
vas  not,  however,  by  popular  excitement  and  mere  out- 
healing  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  spread, 
ly  the  still  and  gentle  influence  of  the  Truths  work- 
otiviction  in  individual  souls.  The  noisy  crowd,  the 
ging  numbers  of  diseased  and  suffering ;  the  curiosity 
•an  after  excitement,  and  the  yearning  for  help  which 
i  only  to  outward  healing,  troubled,  and  almost 
ed  Him.  He  had  come  to  found  a  Spiritual  Society, 
m  changed  in  heart  towards  Godj  and  filled  with  faith 
mself  as  its  Head ;  and  the  merely  external  and  mostly 
1  notions  of  the  multitude,  could  not  escape  His  keen 

His  divine  love  and  pity  sighed  over  the  bodily  and 
il  distress  around.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  sufferers  thought 
of  their  outward  misery,  in  melancholy  ignorance  of 
3ret  source  in  their  own  sin  and  guilt  before  God,  and 
Jl  their  felt  wants  relieved  whien  their  bodily  troubles 
removed. 

one  aspect,  indeed,  these  miraculous  cures  furthered 
reat  purpose  of  Jesus.  They  might  prove  no  doctrine, 
ere  power  could  not  establish  moral  and  (Spiritual  truth, 
les  might  pdssibly  be  wrought  by  other  influences 
divine,  and  left  religious  teaching  to  stand  on  its  own 
3,  for  they  appealed  to  the  senses ;  not,  like  truth,  to  the 

The  display  or  overwhelming  powcfr  might  almost 
to  endanger,  rather  than  promote,  the  highet  aim  of 
,  to  win  those  whom  He  adi^essed.  It  awes  and  repels 
to  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  forces  which  they 
leither  resist  nor  understand.  In  nslture,  untutored 
tremble  before  powers  which  niay  be  used  to  destroy 
,  and  s^ek  to  win  their  favour  by  the  flattery  of  worship, 
undirtg  even  human  despotism  with  awful  attributes, 
B  which  they  cOwer  in  terror. 
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Jesus,  however,  could  appeal  to  His  miraculous  powers 
as  evidences  of  His  divine  mission,  and  often  did  so.  Their 
value  lay  in  the  grandeur  they  added  to  His  character.  Even 
in  the  wilderness.  He  had  refused  to  exert  them,  under  any 
circumstances,  either  for  EQs  natural  wants,  or  for  His  per- 
sonal ends,  and  He  adhered  to  this  amazing  self-restraint 
through  His  whole  career.  It  was  seen  from  the  first,  that  His 
awful  powers  were  uniformly  beneficent;  Ihat  He  came,  not 
to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them ;  that  He  used  omni- 
potence to  bless,  but  never  to  hurt  ffia  words.  His  bearing, 
and  His  looks  of  divine  love  and  tend^ness,  doubtless  pre- 
disposed men  to  expect  this,  and  His  uniform  course  soon 
confirmed  it.  They  saw  that  nothing  could  disturb  His 
absolute  patience,  or  rouse  Him  to  vindictiveness.  They 
heard  Him  endure  meekly  the -most  contemptuous  snters^ 
the  bitterest  criticism,  and  the  most  ranc(m>us  hostility.  No 
one  denied  His  miraculous  powers,  though  some  afiected  to 
call  them  demoniac,  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  habitual 
exercise  for  the  holiest  ends.  But  ^ej  were  so  invariably 
devoted  to  the  good  of  others,  and  so  entirely  held  in 
restraint,  as  regiu*ded  personal  ends^  that  men  came,  erelong, 
to  treat  Him  with  the  reckle^  boldness  of  hatred,  notwith- 
standing such  awful  endowment 

Round  one  so  transcendency  meek,  self-interest  found  no 
motive  for  gathiBring.  He  who  would  do  nothing  with  such 
possibilities^  for  Himself,  could  not  be  expected  to  do  more 
fi>r  the  personal  ends  of  oth^n.  Hypocrisy  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  seeking  His  favoxu*.  Only  sincerity  found  Him 
attractive.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  uncorrupted 
and  worthy,  this  characteristic  gave  Him  unlimited  moral 
elevation.  No  more  sublime  spectacle  can  be  conceived 
than  boundless  power,  kept  in  perfect  control,  for  ends 
wholly  unselfish  and  noble.  Condescension  wins  admiration 
when  it  is  only  from  man  to  man;  when  it  showed  itself 
in  veiled  omnipotence,  ever  ready  to  bless  others,  but  never 
used  on  its  own  behalf,  it  became  a  divine  ideal  Men  saw 
Him  clothed  with,  power  over  disease,  and  even  over  death ; 
able  to  cast  forth  spirits,  or  to  still  the  sea,  and  yet  accessible, 
full  of  sympathy,  the  lofty  patriot,  the  tender  friend,  the 
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n^po- patient  counsellor;  shedding  tears,  at  times,  from  a  full 
heart,  and  ever  ready  with  a  wise  and  gentle  word  for  all ; 
so  unaffected  and  gentle  that  children  drew  round  Him 
with  a  natural  instinct,  and  even  worldly  hardness  and  vice 
were  softened  before  Him ;  and  this  contrast  of  transcendent 
power,  and  perfect  humility,  made  them  feel  that  He  was 
indeed  the  Head  of  the  Kingdom  of  (jod  amongst  men.  The 
secret  of  His  amazing  success,  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
religious  constitution  for  mankind,  lay  in  the  recognition 
of  this  perfect  sacrifice  of  one  so  transcendentiy  great, 
culminating  in  "the  death  of  the  cross," ^^  It  was  the 
perfect  realization,  in  Himself,  of  the  life  He  urged  on  others. 
It  implied  the  ideal  fulfilment  of  aU  human  duties,  and  no 
les$  so,  of  all  divine,  for  the  heavenly  love  which  alone 
could  dictate  and  sustsin  suoh  a  career,  was,  in  itself,  the 
most  perfect  transcript  of  the  nature  of  God.  A  life  in 
which  every  step  showed  kingly  grace  and  divinely  bound- 
less love,  condescending  to  the  lowliest  self-denial  for  the 
good  of  man,  proclaimed  Him  the  rightful  Head  of  the 
New  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  night  which  followed  this  busy  and  eventful  Sabbath 
brought  no  repose  to  His  body  or  mind.  The  excitement 
around  agitated  and  disturbed  Him.  It  was  His  first 
triumphant  success,  for,  in  the  south,  He  had  met  with 
little  sjrmpathy,  though  He  had  attracted  crowds.  But 
curiohity  was  not  progress,  and  excitement  was  not  conver* 
sion.  Lowliness  and  concealment,  not  noisy  throngs,  were 
the  true  conditions  of  His  work,  and  of  its  firmest  establish- 
ment, and  lasting  glory.  Mere  popularity  was,  moreover, 
a  renewed  temptation,  for,  as  a  man,  He  was  susceptible  of 
the  same  seductions  as  His  brethren.  He  might  be  drawn 
aside  to  think  of  Himself,  and  to  His  holy  soul  the  faintest 
approach  to  this  was  a  surrender  to  eviL  Rising  from  His 
couch,  therefore,  while  the  deep  daikness  which  precedes 
the  dawn  still  rested  on  hill  and  valley,  He  left  the  house  so 
quietly  that  no  one  hewd  Him,  and  went,  once  more,  to 
the  solitudes  of  the  hills  behind  the  town.  Passing  through 
groves  of  palms,  and  orchards  of  fig  and  olive  trees,  inter- 
mixed with  vineyards  and  grassy   meadows,   with   their 
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tinkling  brooks^  8o  delightful  vi  the  East^  and  their  unseen  gh^-uxiu 
glory  of  lilies  and  varied  flowers,  He  soon  reached  the 
heights,  amongst  which,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  town, 
were  lonely  ravines  where  He  could  enjoy  perfect  seclusion. 
In  the  stillness  of  nature  He  was  alone  with  His  Father, 
and  iar  from  the  temptations  which  troubled  the  pure 
simplicity  of  His  soul,  and  His  lowly  meekness  before  God 
and  mao*    We,  aow,  see  the  glory  of  the  path  He  chose,  , 

but  while  He  lived,  even  His  disciples  would  have  planned 
a  very  different  course.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  the 
excitement  of  the  people  to  rouse  the  whole  nation,  aa 
John  had  done  ?  Was  not  His  miraculous  power  a 
means  of  endless  benefit  to  men,  and  should  it  not, 
therefore,  be  made  the  great  feature  of  His  work  ? 
Vanity  would  have  suggested  plausible  grounds  for  His 
using  His  gifts  in  ^  way,  that,  in  reality,  was  not  in 
harmoi^y  with  the  great  end  of  His  mission.  But  His 
soul  remained  unsullied,  like  the  stainless  light.  He  came 
to  do  the  will  of  His  Father,  and  nothing  could  make  Him 
for  a  moment  think  of  Himself.  In  lonely  communion  with 
His  own  soul,  and  earnest  prayer,  the  rising  breath  of  temp- 
tation passed  once  more  away.' 

Peter  and  Andrew,  finding  Him  gone  when  they  awoke, 
were  at  a  loss  what  to  think.  More  sick  persons  were 
gathering,  and  the  crowds  of  yesterday  promised  to  be  larger 
to-day.  Hasting  to  the  hills,  to  which  they  rightly  sup- 
posed He  had  retired,  and  having  found  Him  at  last,  they 
fimcied  He  would  at  once  return  with  them,  on  hearing  that 
the  whole  people  were  seeking  Him.  But  He  had  a  wider 
sphere  than  Capemaimi,,  and  higher  duties  than  mere  bodily 
healing.  "  I  have  not  come  to  heal^the  sick,"  sidd  He,  **  but 
to  announce  and  spread  the  kingdom  of  God.  All  I  do  is 
subordinate  to  this.  Let  us,  therefore,  go  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  for  I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to 
other  cities,  as  well  as  to  Capernaum."  «f  Nor  would  He  be 
persuaded  to  return  for  a  time,  though  some  of  the  people 
had  already  found  out  His  retreat,  and  joined  with  the 
disciples  in  begging  Him  to  do  so. 

The  circuit  npw  begun  was  the  first  of  a  series^  in  which 
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M"in.  Jesus  visited  every  part  of  Galilee,^*  preaching  and  teadting 
in  the  synagogue  of  each  town  that  had  one,  and  often, 
doubtless,  in  the  open  air.  It  was  the  bright  and  sunny 
time  of  the  year,  when  the  harvest  was  quickly  rip«iing.^ 
The  heat  was  already  oppressive  at  noon,  but  the  mornings 
and  evenings  permitted  more  easy  travelling.  It  wad  a  time 
of  intense  labour  for  the  Saviour,  of  which  the  day's  work 
in  Capernaum  was  only  a  sample.  The  bounds  of  Galilee 
embraced  the  many  villages  and  towns  of  ike  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  the  whole  of  the  hiUy  coimtry  north  of  it^ 
almost  to  Lebanon.  Day  by  day  Inrought  its  march  from 
one  village  or  town  to  others,  over  the  thirsty  limestone 
uplands,  where  the  wanderer  thankfully  received  the  cup 
of  cold  water,  as  a  gift  to  be  recompensed  in  the  kingdom  ci 
God,  or  through  glowing  vineyards,  or  among  the  ocMPn- 
fields  whitening  to  the  harvest,  or  falling  under  the  Adde 
of  the  reaper.  ^^  Every  day,"  said  Jesus  to  His  disciples^ 
**  has  its  own  troubles ;  "  for  weariness ;  poawbly,  at  tiinea, 
hunger ;  the  dependence  on  hospitality  for  shelter;  the  pres- 
sure of  crowds ;  the  stolid  indifference  of  too  many ;  the  idle 
curiosity  of  more ;  the  ever-present  misery  of  disease  in  all  ita 
forms ;  and,  it  may  be,  even  thus  early,  the  opposition  of 
some,  must  have  borne  heavily  on  a  nature  like  His.  The 
news  of  His  miracles  had  spread  like  running  fire  through 
the  whole  country,  and  attracted  crowds  from  all  parts. 
Beyond  Palestine,  on  the  north,  they  had  become  the  com- 
mon talk  of  Syria;  on  the  east,  they  had  stirred  the 
population  of  the  wide  district  of  the  ten  cities,^*  and  of 
Pereo,  and,  on  the  south,  His  name  was  on  all  lips  in 
Jerusalem  and  Judea.  Erelong,  it  seemed  as  if  the  scenes 
of  John's  preaching  were  returning,  for  numbers  gathered 
to  Him  from  all  these  parts,  and  followed  Him,  day  by  day, 
m  HU  movements  through  the  land.  His  progress  was, 
indeed,  worthy  of  such  an  attendance,  for  no  king  ever 
celebrated  such  a  triumph.  Conquerors  returning  fr^m 
victory  over  kingdoms  and  empires  had  led  trains  of 
trembling  captives  in  their  train.  But,  at  every  ressting- 
place,  a  sad  crowd  of  sufferei's  from  all  diseases  and  painful 
affections,  and  o£  demoniacs,  lunatics^  and  paralytics,  was 
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gathered  in  the  path  of  Jesus,  and  He  healed  them  hy  aoHAP.ngffii;^ 
word  or  a  touch.  Escorted  into  each  town  hy  those  whom 
He  had  thus  restored — the  lately  ack  and  dying  whom 
He  had  instantaneously  cured, — it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
whole  land  rang  with  the  story.  The  enemies  over  whom 
He  triumphed  w^re  pain,  and  sickness,  and  death,  and  the 
rejoicings  that  greeted  Him  were  shouts  of  gratitude  and 
blessing  as  the  Prince  of  Life. 

Only  one  incident  of  this  wondrous  journey  is  recorded 
at  any  length.  ^^  In  one  of  the  cities  He  visited.  He  was  sud-  «•  M»tt.a.i 
denly  met  by  a  man  "  full  of  leprosy,"  a  disease  at  all  times 
terrible,  but  aggravated,  in  the  opinion  of  that  day,  by  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  direct  "stroke  of  God,"  as  a  punishment 
for  special  sins.^^  It  began  with  little  specks  on  the  eyelids, »»  Efnad**  Ait 
and  on  the  palms  of  the  hand,  and  gradually  spread  over 
different  parts  of  the  body,  bleaching  the  hair  white  wher- 
ever it  showed  itself,  crusting  the  affected  parts  with 
shining  scales,  and  causing  swellings  and  sores.  From  the 
skin  it  slowly  ate  its  way  through  the  tissues,  to  the  bones 
and  joints  and-  even  to  the  marrow,^®  rotting  the  whole  body  »•  winer,  j#< 

•^  °  ,        •'  ''A1UMM&*' 

piecemeal.  The  lungs,  the  organs  of  speech  ani  hearing, 
and  the  eyes  were  attacked  in  turn,  till,  at  last,  consumption 
or  dropsy  brought  welcome  death.  The  dread  of  infection 
kept  men  aloof  from  the  sufferer,  and  the  Law  proscribed 
him,  as,  above  all  men,  unclean.  The  disease  was  heredi- 
tary to  the  fourth  generation.  No  one  thus  afflicted  could 
remain  in  a  walled  town,  though  he  might  live  in  a  village.  ^^  i»  i>««ii 
There  were  different  varieties  of  leprosy,  but  all  were  ^ 
dreaded  as  the  saddest  calamity  of  life.  The  leper  was 
required  to  rend  his  outer  garment,  to  go  bareheaded,  and 
to  cover  his  mouth  so  as  to  hide  his  beard,  as  was  done  in 
lamentation  for  the  dead.  He  had,  further,  to  warn  passers 
by  away  from  him  by  the  cry  of  "  Unclean,  unclean  ;"2^»LeT.ic.^j3i 
not  without  the  thought  that  the  sound  would  call  forth 
a  prayer  for  the  sufferer,  and  less  from  the  fear  of  infection, 
than  to  prevent  contact  with  one  thus  visited  by  God,  and 
unclean.*  He  could  not  speak  to  any  one,  or  receive  or 
return  a  salutation.  In  the  lapse  of  ages,  however,  these 
rules  had  been  in  some  degree  relaxed.    A  leper  might  live 
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nn.  in  an  open  village,  with  any  one  willing  to  receive  him  and 
to  become  unclean  for  his  sake,  and  he  might  even  enter 
the  synagogue,  if  he  had  a  part  specially  partitioned  off  for 

"»•  himself, ^^  and  was  the  first  to  enter  the  building,  and  the 
last  to  leave.  He  even  at  times  ventured  to  enter  a  town, 
though  forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  forty  stripes.  But 
it  was  a  living  death,  in  the  slow  advance  of  which  a  man 
became  daily  more  loathsome  to  himself,  and  even  to  his 
dearest  friends.  "These  four  are  counted  as  dead,^  says 
the  Talmud,    "the  blind,    the  leper,  the   poor,  and  the 

*.««.  childless."^ 

The  news  of  the  wondrous  cures  wrought  on  so  many  had 
reached  the  unfortunate  man,  who  now  dared  the  Law,  to 
make  his  way  to  the  healer.  Falling  at  His  feet  in  humble 
reverence,  he  delighted  the  spirit  of  Jesus  by,  perhaps,  the 
first  open  confession  of  a  simple  and  lowly  faith — "  Lord,  if 
Thou  wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  clean."  His  kneeling  before 
Him,  and  addressing  Him  by  such  a  title,  was,  indeed,  only 
what  he  would  have  done  to  any  one  greatly  above  him,^ 
but  his  frank  belief  in  His  power,  and  his  implicit  submission 
to  His  will,  touched  a  heart  so  tender.  Moved  with  com- 
passion for  the  unfortunate,  there  was  no  delay — a  touch  of 
the  hand,  and  the  words,  "  I  will :  be  thou  clean,"  and  he 
rose,  a  leper  no  longer.  To  have  touched  him,  was,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  J3w,  to  have  made  Himself  unclean,  but  He  had 
come  to  break  through  the  deadly  externalisra  that  had  taken 
the  place  of  true  religion,  and  could  have  shown  no  more 
strikingly  how  He  looked  on  mere  Rabbinical  precepts  than 
by  making  a  touch  which,  till  then,  had  entailed  the  worst 
tincleanness,  the  means  of  cleansing.  Slight  though  it 
seemed,  the  touch  of  the  leper  was  the  proclamation ,  that 
Judaism  was  abrogated  henceforth. 

The  popular  excitement  had  already  extended  widely,  and 
a  cure  like  this  was  certain  to  raise  it  still  higher.  With 
the  Baptist  in  prison  on  a  pretended  political  charge,  and 
the  people  full  of  political  dreams  in  connection  with  the 
expected  Messiah,  all  that  might  fan  the  flame  was  to  be 
dreaded.  Excitement,  moreover,  was  unfavourable  to  the 
great  work  of  Jesus.     He  needed  a  thoughtful  calm  in  the 
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mind,  for  lasting  eflfects.  The  kingdom  of  God  which  He  oeucp.z^ 
proclfdmed  was  no  mere  appeal  to  the  feelings,  but  sought 
the  understanding  and  heart.  Turning  to  the  newly  cured, 
therefore,  He  spoke  earnestly  to  him,  not  to  tell  any  one 
what  had  happened,  threatening  him  with  His  anger,  if  he 
should  difiobey.^  "  Go  to  Jerusalem,'*  said  He,  "  and  show  "  'i»*M«fa^| 
yourself  to  rfie  priest^  and  make  the  offerings  for  your  cleans- 
ing, required  by  the  Law,  as  a  proof  to  your  neighbours,  to 
the  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the  people  at  large,  that  you  are 
really  clean." 

A  certificate  of  the  recovery  of  a  leper  could  only  be 
given  at  Jerusalem,  by  a  priest,  after  a  lengthened  exami- 
nation, and  tedious  rite^  and,  no  doubt^  these  were  duly 
undergone  and  performed.  It  will  illustrate  the  "  bondage  *' 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  as  then  in  force,  to  describe  them. 
With  his  heart  full  of  the  first  joy  of  a  cure  so  amazing,  for 
no  one  had  ever  before  hieard  of  the  recovery  of  a  man 
"full  of  leprosy,"  he  set  off  to  the  Temple  for  the  requisite 
papers  to  authorize  his  return,  once  more,  to  the  roll  of 
Israel.  A  tent  had  to  be  pitched  outside  the  city,  and  in 
this  the  priest  examined  the  leper,  cutting  off  all  his  hair 
with  the  utntoet  care,  fot  if  only  two  hairs  were  left,  the  cere- 
mony was  invalid.  Two  sparrows  had  to  be  brought  at  thiil 
first  stage  of  the  cleansing ;  the  one,  to  be  killed  over  a 
small  earthen  pan  of  water,  into  which  its  blood  must 
drop :  the  other,  after  being  spriiikled  with  the  blood  of  its 
mate, — a  cedar  twig,  to  which  scarlet  wool  and  a  piece  of 
hyssop  were  bound,  being  used  to  do  so, — was  let  free  in 
such  a  direction  that  it  should  fly  to  the  open  country. 
After  the  scrutiny  by  the  priest,  the  leper  put  on  clean 
clothes,  and  carried  away  those  he  had  worn  to  a  running 
stream,  to  wash  them  thoroughly,  and  to  cleanse  himseli'  by 
a  bath.  He  could  now  enter  the  city,  but  for  seven  days 
more  could  not  enter  his  own  house.  On  the  eighth  day 
after,  he  once  more  submitted  to  the  scissors  of  the 
priest,  who  cut  off  whatever  hair  might  have  grown  in  the 
interval.  Then  fdlowed  a  second  bath,  and  now  he  had 
only  carefully  to  avoid  any  defilement,  so  as  to  be  fit  to 
attend  in  the  Temple  next  morning,  and   complete    his 
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Step  in  tKis  final  purification  was  to  offer 
lies  and  a  female,  none  of  which  must  be 
Standing  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  court 
e  was  not  yet  worthy  to  enter,  the  leper 
for  rites.  These  began  by  the  priest 
male  lambs  destined  to  be  slain  as  an 
jper,  and  leading  it  to  each  point  of  the 
d  by  his  swinging  a  vessel  of  oil  on  all 
ly,  as  if  to  present  both  to  the  universally 
then  led  the  lamb  to  the  leper,  who  hid 
ead,  and  gave  it  over  as  a  sacrifice  for 
Qow  confessed.  It  was  forthwith  killed 
the  altar,  two  priests  catching  its  blood, 
the  other  in  his  hand.  The  first  now 
with  the  blood,  while  the  other  went  to 
ited  his  ears,  his  right  thumb,  and  his 
The  one  priest  then  poured  some  oil  of 
into  the  left  hand  of  the  other,  who,  in 
finger  seven  times  into  the  oil  thus  held, 
)ften  towards  the  Holy  of  Holies.  Each 
hich  before  had  been  touched  with  the 
ther  anointed  with  the  oil,  what  remained 
»  head. 

low  enter  the  men's  court,  and  did  so, 
X)  that  of  the  priests.  The  female  lamb 
SI  sin-offering,  after  he  had  put  his  hands 
its  blood  being  smeared  on  the  horns  of 
rest  was  poured  out  at  the  altar  base. 
)  was  then  slain  for  a  burnt  sacrifice ;  the 
ing  his  hands  on  its  head,  and  the  priest 
on  the  altar.  The  fat,  and  all  that  was 
¥83  now  laid  on  the  altar,  and  bunied  as 
ayour  "  to  God.  A  meat-offering  of  fine 
ended  the  whole ;  a  portion  being  laid 
the  rest,  with  the  two  lambs,  of  which 
ad  been  burned,  formed  the  dues  of  the 
t  till  all  this  had  been  done  that  the  full 
ing,  or  showing  himself  to  the  priest,  had 
nd  that  the  cheering  words^  "  Thou  art 
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pure,**  restored  the  suflTerer  once  more  to  the  rights  of  citizen-  oHAP.xxxia 
ship  and  of  intercourse  with  men.     No  wonder  that  even  a 
man  like  St  Peter,  so  tenderly  minded  to  his  ancestral  reli- 
gion, should  speak  of  its  requirements  as  a  yoke  which 
"  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  are  able  to  bear.*'^  «  Aoteu-ift. 

Of  the  after-history  of  the  leper  thus  cleansed  we  are  not 
informed.  It  appears,  however,  that  his  joy  at  being  healed 
was  too  great  to  be  repressed  even  by  Christ's  grave  impo- 
sition of  silence.  The  multitudes  around  Jesus  would  soon, 
of  themselves,  spread  news  of  the  miracle,  but  the  healed 
man  widened  and  heightened  the  excitement  by  telling 
everywhere  on  his  road  to  Jerusalem  what  had  befallen 
him.  The  result  was  that  Jesus  could  no  longer  enter  a 
town  or  city,  so  great  was  the  commotion  His  presence  ex- 
cited. Nor  was  it  of  any  avail  that  He  retired  to  the  open 
country,  for  even  when  He  betook  Himself  to  the  upland 
solitudes,  great  multitudes  continually  sought  Him  out,"* 
either  to  hear  His  words,  or  to  be  healed  of  their  various 
diseases. 

In  such  busy  and  exhausting  scenes  the  days  of  early 
autumn  passed.  But,  whatever  the  returning  toils  of  each 
morning,  the  Saviour  still  craved  and  secured  hours  of 
lonely  calm,  for  we  read  in  St.  Luke  that,  during  all  these 
weeks.  He  was  wont  to  withdraw,  doubtless  by  nighty  into 
lonely  places  to  pray.^®  '  ^^      . 

Imperfect  of 
eastom. 
Wilier,  352. 
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in  the  widest  sense,  for  the  religion  of  the  people  was  also  chap.zxxiv 
their  politics.  They  were  the  theologians,  the  jurists,  the 
legislators,  the  politicians,  and,  indeed,  the  soul  of  Israel.*  •  scMfi- 
The  priests  had  sunk  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  public  ^™^*^^ 
regard.  The  veneration  which  the  people  felt  for  their 
Law  was  willingly  extended  to  its  teachers.  They  were 
greeted  reverently  in  the  street  and  in  the  market-place, 
men  rising  up  before  them  as  they  passed ;  the  title  of  Rabbi 
was  imiversally  accorded  them ;  the  fix)nt  seats  of  the  syna- 
gogues were  set  apart  for  them ;  and  they  took  the  place  of 
honour  at  all  family  rejoicings,  that  they  might  discourse, 
incidentally,  to  the  company,  on  the  Law.  Wise  in  their 
generation,  they  fostered  this  homage  by  external  aids. 
Their  long  robes,  their  broad  phylacteries,  or  prayer  fillets, 
on  their  forehead  and  arm,  their  conspicuous  Tephillin,  with 
the  sacred  tassels  dangling  from  each  comer,  were  part  of 
themselves,  without  which  they  were  never  seen.  The 
people  gloried  in  them  as  the  crown  of  Israel,  and  its  dis- 
tinguishing honour  above  all  other  nations.*  "  Learn  where 
is  wisdom,"  says  Baruch,  "  where  is  strength,  where  is  under- 
standing. It  has  not  been  heard  of  in  Canaan,  nor  seen  in 
Teman.  The  Hagarenes  seek  wisdom,  and  the  traders  of 
Meran  and  Teman,  and  the  poets  and  philosophers,  but 
they  have  not  found  out  the  way  of  wisdom,  or  discovered 
her  path.  God  has  found  out  the  whole  way  of  wisdom, 
and  hath  ^ven  it  to  His  servant  Jacob,  and  to  Israel,  His 
beloved."^  Jerusalem  was,  naturally,  while  the  Temple  Bancbai 
worship  continued,  the  head-quarters  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Rabbis,  but  they  were  found  in  all  the  synagogue  towns 
both  of  Judea  and  Galilee.  They  formed  the  members  of 
the  local,  ecclesiastical,  and  criminal  courts  over  the  country, 
and  at  Jerusalem,  virtually  controlled  the  authorities,  and 
thus  framed  the  religious  and  general  law  for  the  nation  at 
large,  so  far  as  allowed  by  the  Romans.  Their  activity 
never  rested.  Whether  as  guests  from  the  Holy  City,  or  as 
residents,  they  pervaded  the  land,  visiting  every  school  and 
synagogue,  to  extend  their  influence  by  teaching  and  ex- 
hortations. A  Rabbi,  indeed,  could  move  from  place  to 
place  with  little  trouble,  for,  in  most  cases,  he  lived  by  trade 
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had  likely  come  ifrom  a  distance,  and  thus  were 
get  at  once  near  the  great  Healer.  The  outside  i 
roof,  however,  offered  them  a  solution  of  thei 
The  sick  man  was  bent  on  getting  to  the  feet  of 
willingly  let  them  raise  him,  which  they  were 
by  fastening  cords  to  the  hammock,  and  pulling 
they  themselves  had  got  to  the  top  by  the  ] 
ladder-like  steps. 

Their  trembling  burden  once  safely  on  the  r< 
was  easy.  Eastern  houses  are,  in  many  ways,  ve 
from  ours,  but  in  none  more  strikingly  than  in  t 
of  the  roof.  Rafters  are  laid  on  the  top  of  th( 
about  three  feet  apart,  and  on  these  short  sticks 
the  whole  space  is  covered.  Over  these,  again,  a  tl 
of  brushwood,  or  of  some  common  bush,  is  spread 
mortar  comes  next,  bur3dng  and  levelling  all  ben 
on  this  again  is  spread  marl  or  earth,  which  is 
and  hard.^^  Many  roofs,  indeed,  are  much  slig 
closely  rolled  or  beaten  down,  perhaps  mixed 
lime,  and  chopped  straw, — ^being  aU  the  owners  ca 
thus,  even  at  this  day,  it  is  common  to  see  grass 
the  house-top  after  the  rains,  and  repairs  of  crax 
the  sun's  rays  are  often  needed  in  the  hot  seasor 
heavy  leakage.^^  It  is  thus  easy  to  break  up  i 
necessary,  and  it  is  often  done.  The  earth  is  me: 
back  from  a  part,  and  the  thorns  and  short  stic 
till  an  opening  of  the  required  size  is  made.^* 

Through  some  such  simple  roofing  the  four  i 
opened  a  space  large  enough  to  let  down  the  si 
the  chamber  where  Jesus  stood.**  Cords  tied  t< 
made  the  rest  easy,  and  the  paralytic  was  pres€ 
feet  of  Jesus.  He  lay  there,  the  living  dead,  but 
troubles  were  not  his  greatest.  Looking  on  I 
as  a  punishment  from  God  for  past  sins, — ^perl 
that  it  had  been  brought  upon  him  by  a  vicious  1 
even  more  sorely  stricken  in  spirit  than  in  bod; 
he  felt,  could  help  him  but  He  to  reach  whoi 
his  deepest  wish.  To  be  healed  within,  was  evej 
him  than  to  be  restored  to  outward  health.   He  ] 
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instinctively  suspected  and  hated,  though  they  could  not  ohap^xiv 
afftct  to  despise  Him.     The  kingdom  of  God  which  He 
preached  was,  moreover,  something  new  and  irregular.    In  the 
words  of  Baruch,^  they  expected  that  all  who  kept  the  Law  •  Bwn< 
in  their  sense,  would,  in  return,  have  eternal  life  as  a  right, 
as  indeed,  one  of  their  proverbs  plfidnly  put  it,—"  He  who 
buys  the  words  of  the  Law,  buys  everlasting  life,"^*  Esteennng  **  p.  ai 
themselves  blamelessly  righteous,**  they  not  only  despised  »  p^n^ 
others,  but  claimed  Heaven,  as  the  special  fevourites  of    ^^ 
(xod.    It  must,  therefore,  have  been  galling  in  the  extreme, 
to  hear  Jesus  demand  humility  and  repentance,  and  faith  in 
Himself,  as  the  universal  conditions  of  entrance  into  the 
new  kingdom  of  God ;  to  be  confounded  with  the  crowd  on 
whom  they  looked  as   Brahmins  on   Sudras;    and  to  be 
stripped  of  their  boasting,  and  even   of    their  hopes  of 
future  political  glory,  by  the  proclamation  of  a  new  and 
purely  spiritual  theocracy,  in   the  place   of  the  national 
restoration  of  which  they  dreamed,  with  themselves  at  its 
head.**    Only  a  spark  was  wanting  to  set  their  hostility  •  ^schr 
ablaze,  and  this  had  now  been  supplied.  gj" 

For  the  time  they  were  helpless,  in  the  presence  of  so 
much  enthusiasm  for  Jesus,  but  this  only  increased  their 
bitterness,  on  their  finding  that  He  had  kept  His  eyes  on 
them,  and  knew  their  thoughts.  They  were  now  still  more 
confused  by  His  openly  asking  them,  *'  Why  they  were 
thinking  evil  in  their  hearts  ?"  He  had  long  felt  that  He 
could  not  hope  to  make  any  healthy  impression  on  a  class 
who  affected  to  regard  Him  as  half  beside  Himself  on 
religious  matters,*^  and  as  one  who  had  set  Himself  up  as  a*  ^j* 
Rabbi,  and  excited  the  people  against  their  teachers.  He  *^' 
knew  that  they  put  the  worst  construction  on  all  He  said, 
and  were  laying  up  matter  for  future  open  attack.  But  no 
passing  thought  of  fear  disturbed  Him.  He  had  come  to 
witness  to  the  truth,  and  at  once  accepted  the  challenge 
which  their  hostile  looks  and  bearings  implied.  Without 
waiting  to  be  assailed.  He  suddenly  asked  them,  "Which 
is  easier?  To  say  to  this  paralytic.  Thy  sins  are  for^ven,  or 
to  say,  Rise,  and  take  up  thy  bed  and  go?"  There  might  be 
deception  about  the  forgiveness,  for  no  one  could  tell  if  the 
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on  the  way  to  the  shore  where  Jesus  was  in  the  habit  ofoHAP.xxxiv 
addressing  the  throngs  who  now  always  followed  Him,  and  it 
needed  only  a  look  and  a  word  of  the  Master,  to  make  him 
throw  up  his  office,  and  cast  in  Ids  lot  with  Him.  At  the 
command  of  Jesus  he  "  left  all,  rose  up,  and  followed  Him  ;** 
not,  of  course,  on  the  moment,  for  he  would  have  to  take 
formal  steps  to  release  himself,  said  would  require  to  settle 
his  accounts  with  his  superior,  before  he  was  free.  Hence- 
forth, however,  he  attended  Him  who  soon  had  not  where  to 
lay  His  head.  It  was  a  critical  time  for  Jesus,  and  His 
admission  of  a  publican  as  a  disciple  could  not  fail  to 
irritate  His  enemies  still  more.  But  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
His  course.  Sent  to  the  lost.  He  gladly  welcomed,  to  His 
inmost  circle,  one  of  their  number  in  whom  He  saw  the 
germs  of  true  spiritual  life,  in  calm  disregard  of  all  the  pre- 
judices of  the  time,  and  all  the  false  religious  narrowness  of 
His  fellow  countrymen,  and  their  ecclesiastical  leaders.  He 
desired,  in  the  choice  of  a  publican  as  apostle,  to  embody 
visibly  His  love  for  sinners,  and  show  the  quickening  virtue 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  even  in  the  most  unlikely. 

An  act  so  entirely  new  and  revolutionary,  in  the  best 
sense,  was  too  momentous  in  the  eyes  of  Matthew  to  pass 
imnoticed.  It  was  the  opening  of  a  new  day  for  the  mul- 
titudes whom  the  narrow  self-righteousness  of  the  Rabbis 
had  branded  as  under  the  curse  of  God,  and  had  condemned 
as  hopeless  before  Him.  The  new  "  call "  of  Jesus  was  in 
vivid  contrast  to  that  of  Abraham  and  Moses,  for  Abraham 
had  been  separated  even  from  his  tribe,  and  Moses  summoned 
only  the  Jews  to  found  the  theocracy  he  proposed  to  estab- 
lish. The  "  call"  which  Matthew  had  obeyed  was  as  infinitely 
comprehensive  as  the  earlier  ones  had  been  rigidly  exclusive. 
It  showed  that  all  would  be  admitted  to  the  society  Jesus 
was  setting  up,  whatever  their  social  position,  if  they  had 
spiritual  fitness  for  membership.  Caste  was  utterly  dis- 
allowed :  before  the  great  Teacher,  aU  men,  as  such,  were 
recognized  as  equally  sons  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  Accus- 
tomed from  infancy  to  take  this  for  granted,  we  cannot 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  gift  this  new  principle  inaugu- 
rated, or  its  astounding  novelty.     A*  Brahmin,  who  should 
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God  and  our  neighbour ;  and  in  all  these  matters  the  Pharisees  chap.^moit. 

could  support  Him.     He  had  enforced  moderation  on  EBa 

disciples,  and  had  sought  intercourse  with  the  Rabbis,  rather 

than  shunned  it     His  reply  to  their  earlier  opposition  was 

gentle,  though  unanswerable.     No  doubt  He  knew  from  the 

first  that  they  would  reject  His  overtures,  but  it  was  none 

the  less  right  to  seek  to  woo  them  to  friendship,  that  they 

might  enter  His  kingdom  if  they  would.^    Had  they  joined  ••  lutt ».  e,  is; 

Him,  their  influence  would  have  aided  His  work ;  if  they 

refused,  He  had  done  His  part.     He  did,  indeed,  win  some. 

Here  and  there  a  Rabbi  humbled  himself  to  follow  Him 

though  He  did  not  belong  to  the  schools,  and  was  the  deadly 

opponent  of  their  cherished  traditions.     Others  hesitated, 

but  some  even  of  the  leading  Pharisees,  as  at  Capernaum, 

invited  Him  to   their  houses  and  tables,  listened  to  His 

teaching,   reasoned  modestly  with  Him,  and  treated  Him, 

every  way,  with  respect     He  was  looked  upon  by  them  as 

a  firiend  of  the  nation,  and  the  title  of  Rabbi  was  willingly 

riven  Him,®^  ••  ii^t «.  it; 

T%  .       1  1  1-1  -I  1  1-11  17.10:  1».  11 

But  it  became  clearer,  each  day,  that  there  could  be  no     M»k  a  23. 
alliance  between  views  so  opposed  as  His  and  theirs.    Where 
action  was  Heeded  He  would  not  for  a  moment  conceal  His 
difference  from  them,  and  Matthew's  feast  was  an  occasion 
on  which  a  great  principle  demanded  decisive  expression. 

To  the  Rabbis,  and  the  Pharisees  at  large,  nothing  could 
be  more  unbecoming  and  irregular  than  the  presence  of 
Jesus  at  Matthew's  feast.  To  be  Levitically  "  clean,"  was 
the  supreme  necessity  of  their  religious  lives.  They  re- 
garded themselves  as  true  friends  of  their  race,  and  they 
were,  in  fact,  the  leaders  of  the  nation.  But  they  looked  at 
men  not  simply  as  such,  but  through  the  cold  superficial 
medium  of  an  artificial  theology,  which  dried  up  their 
sympatiiy.  Their  philanthropy  was  narrowed  to  the  limits 
cf  Levitical  purity.  Publicans  and  sinners,  and  the  mass 
of  the  lower  classes,  were,  to  a  Pharisee,  hopelessly  lost^ 
because  of  their  "  uncleanness,"  and  he  shrank  from  all  con- 
tact with  them.  He  might  wish  to  save,  but  he  dared  not 
touch,  or  come  near  them,  and  so  left  them  to  their  misery 
and  sin.    No  Pharisee  would  receive  &  person  as  a  guest  if  he 
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v^as  a  "sinner."*^  He  would  not  let  one 
5" — the  common  people — ^touch  him.^  It 
tne  into  their  company,  even  with  the  holy 
r  them  to  read  the  Law,^  and  it  was 
B  food  from  them,  or,  indeed,  from  any 

to  touch  a  knife  belonging  to  them.** 
mclean  "  from  mere  ignorance,  or  from 
rom  carelessness,  were  an  "abomination," 
an  beasts,"  and  "twice  accursed."**  And 
lothes  of  one  of  the  "common  people," 
isec  alike,  the  touch  of  those  of  a  Pha- 
rade  of  Levitical  purity  defiled  one  of  a 

Essenes,  one  Pharisee  avoided  the  con- 
s  strict,  and,  therefore,  of  a  lower  rank  of 

^e,  have  been  as  if  a  Brahmin  had  out- 
F  Hindoo  reli^on  and  morals,  by  sitting 
;h  Sudras,  when  the  Rabbis  at  Capernaum 
Jesus  reclining  at  table  among  a  promis- 
publicans  and  sinners.*^ 
et,  however,  come  to  open  controvePHiy 
mtented  themselves  with  contemptuouB 
to  the  disciples,  who,  aa  Jevrs,  must  have 
shared  the  sovereign  contempt  felt  for 
utcasts.  Even  to  hold  a  religious  service 
ave  been  a  breach  of  the  Law,  but  to  join 
of  friendly  intercourse  1  "  Founder  of  a 
I  of  God,  and  recline  at  table  with 
3rs !  "«  How  keenly  such  words  must  have 
Peter,  and  the  small  knot  of  disdples  as 
lay  be  imagined.  They  had  been  taught 
the  Baptist,  an  earnest  Jew,  who  had 
irisaic  Judaism.  The  early  scruples  of 
en  to  apostolic  times.*^  James  was  a 
L  trust  tradition,  till  his  death,^  and  even 
ly  publican,  for  his  name  Levi  shows  him 
9tly  race,  is  said  to  have  eaten,  through  life, 
les,  and  bread,  but  no  flesh.**  In  their 
ress  they  appealed  to  Jesus. 
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It  was  well  they  did  so,  for  their  distress  procured  for  all  ohaivj^ 
ages  an  answer  of  divine  sweetness   and  grandeur.     "To 
whom  should  I  go  but  to  such  ajs  these  ?   The  whole  have 
no  need  of  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick,'    Turn  to  the 
prophets  whom  you  revere,  and  think  what  the  words  of 
Hosea  mean  *^  *I  desire  mercy  ^  and  not  sacrifice,' — ^acts  rather  •  homhi*  i 
than  offerings — ^practical  godliness,  not  legal  forms — divine    JJJJJi;J 
sympathy  with  the  lost,  rather  than  only  the  empty  show 
of  outward    worship — ^for   I   have  not   come  to  call  the 
righteous,   but  to  call   sinners   to   repentance.     I    expect 
nothing  from  men  who  think  they  are  righteous  and  despise 
others.^^   They  feel  no  need  of  me.     My  help   is  needed  ••  ink©  lat.' 

,  "^  ./  JT  Pot  pMrtklii'*j 

for  just  such  *  sinners*  as  they  would  have  me  leave  to    JJ^^JJ^gL^I 
perish." 

Jesus  had  not,  of  course,  the  bodily  sick  in  His  thoughts. 
He  spoke  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  middle  and  lower 
ranks,  too  sadly  marked  by  religious  shortcomings  and 
unworthiness.  The  guests  at  Matthew's  table  were,  doubts 
less,  more  or  less  open  to  accusations  of  covetousneas, 
impurity,  indiflFerence  to  morality  and  religion,  and  trouble- 
someness  as  citizens.  John  would  have  kept  himself  aloof 
from  them,  unless  they  came  as  penitents,  for  baptism.  He 
had  lived  in  wildernesses,  apart  from  men,  shrinking  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  great  world.  He  had  even  forbidden  lawful 
enjoyments  and  pleasures.  He  had  sought  to  build  up  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  the  lonely  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
far  from  men,  by  sternly  commanding  the  broken  hearts 
that  sought  peace  and  consolation  from  him,  to  live  lives 
of  Jewish  austerity  and  repentance.  Jesus  required  a 
change  of  heart  no  less  than  he,  but  He  did  not  lead  men 
out  of  the  world  to  secure  it,  or  burden  life  with  the  anxiety 
and  disquiet  of  an  outward  purity. 

He  came  trustfully  to  them  into  their  little  world,  bringing 
with  Him  a  heart  full  of  divine  benevolence  and  tender  gentle- 
ness. In  His  eyes  they  were  "sick,"  and  He  treated  them  ,\ 
litog  a  true  physician,  entering  into  all  their  interests,  sym- 
pathizing with  their  cares  and  sorrows,  realizing  their  special  ^^ 
wants,  and  bearing  Himself  as  a  friend  among  friends.  The/ 
were  men,  and,  as  such,  capable  of  sorrow  for  sin,  and  efforts 
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They  had  hearts  to  recognize  good- 
on  to  faith  in  Himself,  as  the  ideal  of 
Nothing  can  mark  the  grandeur  of 
lity,  more  than  that  He  thus  proposed 
F  His  kingdom  in  a  class  on  which 
IS,  and  the  higher  ranks  of  the  day, 
ty  contempt  and  moral  aversion.  It 
)ked  into  things,  that  He  recognized 
he  Truth,  of  castes  thus  discredited ; 
jcisive  bearing  towards  the  startling 
ng ;  their  deeper  longing  for  peace  of 
ation  to  God.  It  was  the  sense  of 
\  choice  of  His  first  disciples  from 

and  it  was  this,  in  part,  that  led  to 
is  case,  however,  there  was,  also,  the 
ifferenceto  outward  distinctions,  or 
ated  by  Peter,  who  had  never  for- 
the  memorable  words — "  Of  a  truth 
)  respecter  of  persons,  but,  in  every 
Him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 

truth  evident  enough  to-day,  but 
\  inaugurated  by  Jesus,  an  entire 
>us  history  of  mankind. 
Lt  ran  so  counter  to  the  narrow  pride 
s  startling  to  the  disciples  of  John, 
06culties  to  both.     No  open  breach 

a  friendly  conference  might  explain 
ly  left  the  harsh  discipline  of  fasting 
)ed  no  formal  rules  for  prayer,^  such 
e  Rabbis  and  their  disciples,  and  to 
ad  now  a  deputation  came  to  ask 
"*  The  law  of  Moses  had  appointed 
p,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  but  the 
7,  both  public  and  private.  They 
3truction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chal- 

various  incidents  connected  with 
8  of  the  first  period  after,  the  Cap- 
ber  to  lament  the  day  on  which  the 
iures  into  Greek  had  been  finished^ 
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and  every  public  calamity  ot  emergency  was  agnaUsed  by  <*^-"^^ 
a  fast  specially  enjoined  by  the  authorities.     It  was  rather 
to  private  hst^  however^  that  allusion  was  made.     Strict 
Pharisees,  aiming  at  the  highest  degree  of  merit,  fasted 
voluntarily  every  Monday  and  Thursday,  to  commemorate, 
respectively,  the  going  up  of  Moses  to  the  Mount  on  the 
fifth  day,  to  receive  the  renewed  tables  of  the  Commandments, 
and  his  descent  on  the  second.    They  often  added  other 
fasts,**  to  have  lucky  dreams,  and  to  obt^n  their  interpre-  •  *w  ^{^ 
tation,  for,  like  the  Essenes,  the  Pharisees  looked  on  fasts    {^h\ii^ 
as  a  preparation  for  receiving  revelations.     They  fasted  also    "'  ^ 
to  avert  evil,  or  to  procure  some  good.     Mortification  and 
self-infliction  had  become  a  formal  religious  merit,  in  the 
mercenary  theology  of  the  day,  and  was  paraded  before  the 
world  by  some,  to  heighten  their  reputation  for  holiness.** ••  Man.*. it. 
The  idea  had,  at  first,  risen  from  a  fancied  opposition  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  soul ;   as  if  the  latter  could  only 
be  duly  raised  by  depressing  the  former.     But  asceticism 
was  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God, 
which  laid  no  stress  on  meat,  or  drink,  or  abstinence  from 
them,  but  on  "  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy,  in  the  Holy 

Ghost'***  •♦B«m,I4,IT 

Even  prayer  had  been  reduced  to  a  mechanical  system,  as 
part  of  "the  hedge  of  the  Law,"  invented  by  the  Rabbis. 
No  one  could  lay  greater  stress  on  it  than  Jesus,  when  of- 
fered as  the  utterance  of  contrite  humility ;  but,  as  a  part  of 
a  system  of  merit  like  the  Rabbinical  theology  of  the  day, 
He  held  it  lightly.     No  precepts  could  be  more  worthy 
than  many  found,  even  yet,  in  the  Rabbis,  respecting  the 
true  worth  of  prayer  ;■  but,  in  practice,  these  higher  teachings    . 
had  fallen  into  wide  disuse.     It  had  come  to  be  tedious  for 
length,  and  abounded  in  repetitions.**    Fixed  rules  for  cor-  ••  arninv.  tt 
rect  prayer  were  taught,  with  fixed  hours,  and  prescribed    m*'w«.7. 
forms,  and  superstitious  power  was  assigned  to  the  mere 
wprda     The  householder  was  to  repeat  the  Sch'ma  in  his 
house  each  evening,  to  drive  away  evil  spirits.    To  say  it 
when  in  bed  was  like  grasping  a  two-edged  sword,  to  slay 
the  assaulting  demons.**    The  mere  form  of  prayer,  if  r«-"  g«ff 
peated  rightly  and  often,  was  counted  as  merit  Imd  up  in    f:^^^': 
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had  seen,  He  henceforth  silently  ignored  the  ceremonial  Qh^-  xxxiv. 
law,  avoiding  open  condemnation,  but  bearing  Himself 
towards  it  throughout,  as  He  did  in  the  matter  of  circumci- 
sion, which  He  never  enforced  on  His  disciples,  or  demanded 
from  believing  heathen,  and  never  commended,  though  He 
never,  in  words,  condemned  it  The  whole  ritual  system,  of 
which  it  was  the  most  prominent  feature,  was  treated  as 
merely  indifferent.^  •  sohenkei  h. 

It  was  indescribably  touching  to  see.  at  'the  very  threshold 
of  our  Lord's  public  Ufe,  that  even  when  He  uses  so  joyous 
an  image  of  Himself  as  that  of  a  bridegroom,  He  dashes- 
in  the  picture  with  shadow.  He  had  begun  His  course 
by  the  Temptation,  but  from  it  till  the  close.  His  path 
lay  through  struggle,  suffering,  and  self-sacrifice,  to  a  far 
oAer  glory  than  that  which  the  world  expected  in  the 
Messiah.  He  would,  indeed,  have  known  His  nation,  and 
'  tlieir  lioman  masters ;  the  dominant  Pharisees,  and  the  priest- 
hood, badly,  not  to  have  foreseen,  from  the  first,  that  He 
would  have  to  pass  through  the  fiercest  conflict,  only  to 
reach  a  tragic  end  Thoughts  of  self^enial,  self-sacrifice, 
even  to  the  surrender  of  life ;  of  losing  life  that  He  might 
gain  it ;  of  tixe  com  dying  that  it  might  bring  forth  fruity  run 
like  a  dark  thread  through  all  His  discourses,  to  the  very  end. 
He  sends  His  apostles  forth  like  sheep  amongst  wolves ;  fore- 
tells their  suffering  the  bitterest  persecution ;  and  consoles 
than  only  with  the  one  thought  that  it  should  content  the 
disciple  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  Himself.^^  In  the  «  Matt  lo. 
sermon  on  the  Mount,  He  predicts  that  all  who  believe  on  Him 
will  suffa*  hatred  and  evil  treatment.^  He  recognizes  those  «  mauaio-ii. 
only  as  His  true  followers  who,  denying  themselves,  take 
up  His  cross  and  bear  it^    He  has  nothing  to  promise^  His  «  Mark  a  ^t,s»    ( 

Matt.  10.  Ml  Ml 

disciples   but   that   they  should   be  servants,   submitting 

patiently  to  the  extremest  wrong,  and  has  no  higher  vision 

even  for  Himself.^    He  may  rejoice  as  the  bridegroom  with  ••  ^atta  i& 

His  Mends,  for  a  time,  but  will  soon  be  taken  away  from  1 

theuL^    A  kingdom  founded  on  such  a  basis  of  deliberate  «  uua»nn,nx      | 

self-denial  and  self'-sacrifice,  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the 

world* 
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may  be  gathered  from  the  Gospels  throo^out.  He  pro-  ohafxxxy. 
claimed  Himself  the  Grood  Shepherd  seeking  to  bring  back 
the  lost  sheep  to  the  heavenly  fold ;  to  quicken  and  turn 
towards  God  the  weak,  sinful  human  will,  and  to  breathe 
into  the  soul  aspirations  after  a  higher  spiritual  life,  from  the 
fullness  of  His  own  perfect  example.^  «  Btbai  l«liu 

To  win  all,  He  moved  as  a  man  among  men,  a  friend 
among  friends;  a  helper  amongst  all  who  needed  help, 
declining  every  outward  honour  or  flattery,  or  even  the 
appearance  of  either.^  While  advancing  the  most  amazing*  HMkitin. 
pretensions  as  His  kingly  prerogative,  He  was,  personally, 
so  meek  and  lowly  that  He  could  make  tliis  gentle  humility 
a  ground  for  the  trust  and  unembarrassed  approach  of  all 
who  were  troubled.  Content  with  obscurity,  and  leaving 
to  others  the  struggle  for  distinction  or  place.  He  chose  a 
life  so  humble  that  tlie  poorest  had  no  awe  of  EQs  dignity, 
but  gathered  round  Him  as  their  special  friend.  His  tastes 
were  in  keeping  with  this  simplicity,  for  He  delighted  in 
the  society  of  the  lowly,  imd  children  clustered  in  His  steps 
with  the  natural  instinct  that  detects  one  who  loves  them. 
He  was  never  engrossed  by  His  own  affiedrs,  but  ever  ready 
to  give  Himself  up  to  those  of  others — to  counsel  them  in 
difficulties,  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  sorrows  or  joys, 
and  to  relieve  their  sickness  or  wants.*  It  is  His  grand  pecu-  •  »»ei 
liarity,  that  there  is  a  total  oblivion  of  self  in  His  whole  life. 
The  enthusiasm  of  a  divine  love,  in  the  pure  light  of  which 
no  selfish  thought  could  live,  filled  His  whole  souL  He 
showed  abiding  sympathy  for  human  weakness/  and  tcHMkai 
cheer  the  outcast  and  hopeless,  He  announced  that  He  came 
to  seek  such  as  to  others  seemed  lost.  In  His  joy  over  a 
sinner  won  back  to  righteousness  He  hears  even  the  angels 
of  God  rejoicing. 

There  had  never  appeared  in  any  age  such  a  man,  such  a 
friend,  or  such  a  helper.  He  seemed  the  contrast  of  a  king 
or  prince,  and  yet  all  Bia  words  were  kingly ;  all  His  acts 
a  succession  of  the  kingliest  deeds,  decisions,  and  commands, 
and  His  whole  public  life,  the  silent  and  yet  truest  founda- 
tion of  an  everlasting  Idngdom.  He  must,  indeed,  have 
seemed  anything  rather  than  the  founder  of  a  new  society. 
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^w  empire,  and  it  must  have  startled  men  when 
I  that  He  had,  by  His  works  and  life,  established 
at  of  the  old  theocracy  the  framework  of  the  most 
)le  and  the  widest-reaching  empire  this  earth  has 
;  an  empire  before  which  all  former  religious 
ere  to  fade  away.  But  though  His  absolute  self- 
is  never  intermitted,  there  were  times  when  the 
he  truth,  or  the  service  of  His  kingdom,  brought 
all  grandeur  of  His  power  and  kingly  greatness. 
a  when  He  had  to  meet  and  confute  prejudice  and 
3  heal  the  sick  and  diseased.  At  times  we  shall 
»rced  to  blame  and  condemn,  but  this  was  only  a 
adow  on  the  clear  heaven  of  His  unvarying  grace 

It  is  impossible  to  realize  such  an  appearance, 
n  imagine  it  in  some  measure.  The  stainless 
uprightness  which  filled  His  whole  nature;  the 
s  love  and  pity,  which  were  the  very  breath  of 
;  the  radiant  joy  of  the  bridegroom  wedding 
bumanity ;  the  calm  light  as  of  othei*  worlds  in 

look,  may  well  account  for  the  deathless  love 
ton  He  inspired  in  those  whom  He  suffered  to 

.ening  success  of  His  work  had  already  required 
1  to  the  small  circle  of  His  immediate  attendants, 
fie  accession,  like  that  of  Matthew,  was,  erelong, 
;h.  It  soon  became  necessary  to  select  a  larger 
irho  might  be  constantly  in  His  company,  and 
is  instructions,  that  they  might,  in  due  time^  go 
roclaim  the  kingdom  over  a  wider  arisa  than  He 
Lself  reach.  Its  laws,  its  morality,  its  relations  to 
ispensation,  must  be  taught  them,  and  they  must 
enthusiasm  by  such  a  lengthened  intercourse  in 
Lrity  of  private  life,  as  would  kindle  ^  in  their  souls 
le  presented.  That  they  should  follow  Him  at  all 
[eft  to  themselves,  but  the  choice  would  be  made 
If,^^  of  such  as,  on  various  grounds,  He  saw  fittest, 
e  to  be  Apostles, ^^  or  missionaries,  and  would 
heir  high  commission,  the  organization  of  the  new 
f  God,  first  in  Israel,  and  then  through  the  world. 
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To  accept  such  an  invitation  implied  no  little  enthusiasm,  charxxit 
No  earthly  reward  was  held  out,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
sacriiice  of  all  personal  claims  was  demanded.  They  were 
to  abandon  their  former  calling,  whatever  it  might  be,  with 
all  its  present  or  prospective  advantages,  to  give  up  all  family 
ties,  to  bear  the  worst  indignities  and  ill-treatment,  and  yet 
repress  even  just  resentment  They  were  to  hold  their 
lives  at  His  service,  and  willingly  yield  them,  if  it  required 
the  sacrilice.^^  A  measure  of  self-restriction  is  implied  as  »•  »»• 
the  basis  of  any  state,  for  no  society  could  flourish  where 
its  interests,  as  a  whole,  are  not  spontaneously  considered 
before  those  of  the  individual  citizen.  But  the  self-abnegation 
required  by  Jesus  in  those  admitted  to  that  which  He  was 
now  founding,  was  without  a  parallel,  for  while  earthly 
states  return  an  equivalent,  in  many  ways,  for  the  self- 
surrender  they  impose.  He  proclaimed  from  the  first  that 
those  who  joined  His  kingdom  must  do  so  "hoping  for 
nothing  again"  to  compensate  for  any  self-sacrifice,  even  the 
greatest.  In  the  case  of  the  "  Apostles,"  ihe  self-surrender 
was  not  merely  contingent,  but  present  and  final,  for  He  held 
before  them  no  prospect  through  life  but  privation  and 
persecution,  and  even  possible  martyrdom.  In  the  next 
world,  indeed,  He  promised  rewards,  but  He  precluded  mere 
mercenary  hopes  even  of  these,  by  making  them  conditional 
on  unfeigned  sincerity  in  the  obedience  to  His  laws  and 
love  of  His  person.  The  mere  hypocrite — or  actor — could 
have  no  object  in  joining  Him,  and  was  indignantly  de- 
nounced. The  truest  honesty  in  word  and  deed  were  alone 
accepted,  and  the  want  of  it,  in  any  degree,  was  the  one 
fetal  moral  defect.^  „  j^^ , 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  all  who  ofiered  them-  "^ 
selves  as  His  followers  were  not  accepted.  Where  He  saw 
unfitness,  he  repelled  advances.  To  a  Rabbi  who  came 
saluting  Him  as  "Teacher,"  and  professing  his  willingness 
to  foUow  Him  as  His  disciple.  He  returned  the  discouraging 
answer,  that  the  foxes  had  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air 
nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man— the  Messiah*— had  not  where  to 
lay  His  head.^*  It  might  have  seemed  of  moment  to  secure  >«  Mitt  8.1a 
the  support  of  a  Rabbi,  but  Jesus  had  seen  the  worldly  bent 
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journey  from  town  to  town,  along  with  a  vast  crawd  drawn  ohapjc 
after  Him  by  various  motives.  The  movement  was  rapidly 
assuming  an  importance  like  that  of  John's ;  it  was  extend* 
ing  over  the  nation.  Withdrawing  Himself,  as  was  His 
frequent  custom,  fix)m  the  throng,  by  night,  He  retired  once 
more  into  the  hills  to  pray,  and  continued  in  devotion  till 
morning.^  Brought  up  among  hills,  He  was  ever  fond  of »  mmi 
their  solitude,  their  pure  air  and  open  sky,  which  seemed  to 
bring  Him  nearer  His  Father.  It  was  somewhere,  apparently, 
in  the  hilly  background  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  for  though 
spoken  of  as  "  the  mountain,**  there  are  no  means  of  deciding 
the  precise  locality.  When  the  day  broke,  instead  of  seeking 
rest^  He  showed  the  subject  of  His  night-long  communion 
with  His  Heavenly  Father,  by  proceeding  to  select  His 
future  Apostles.  The  crowd  of  His  disciples  had  returned 
with  the  new  day,  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages 
where  they  had  spent  the  night,  when  Jesus^  coming  down 
from  His  solitary  devotions,  gathered  them  once  more  round 
Him,  and  "calling  to  Him  whom  He  Himself  would,** 
"  appointed  twelve,  that  they  might  be  with  Him,  and  that 
He  should  send  them  forth  to  preach — ^to  heal  sicknesses,  and 
to  cast  out  devils."  *^  ■  lurkt 

His  choice  was  necessarily  made  from  a  comparatively 
small  number,  for  the  majority  must  have  lately  joined 
Him,  and  must  thus  have  been,  as  yet,  little  known.*^    So  •  sohMi 
far  as  possible  He  made  His  selection  from  those  who  had 
been  longest  with  Him,  and  whom  He  had,  in  some  measure, 
proved;  but  they  were  as  a  whole,  simple,  unlearned,  pkstio 
men  of  the  people,  for  Jesus  had  already  seen  th»the 
spiritual  regeneration  of  Israel  must  rise  from  the  hi;Mbler 
classes.^   He  knew  that  the  educated  men  of  the  natiof ,  the  •  h^vl  t 
Rabbis  and  priests,  were  perverted  aiid  prejudiced,  and  He    Apo^i 
could  not  look  to  the  officials  or  authorities  of  any  grade,  or 
to  the  prevailing  religious  schools.    The  commonalty  were 
sounder,  freer  from  the  errors  of  the  age, — more  open  to  the 
eternal   truths  He  came  to  announce,  and  more  ready  to 
accept  the  spiritual  kingdom  He  came  to  found.**    Yet,  itMB^M^M 
may  be,  that  had  the  choice  been  wider,  some  one  might  have 
been  avmlable  from  the  trained  intellects  of  the  nation,  with 
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Such  was  the  band  which  Jesus  now  gathered  round  Him.  chap.  xxxv. 
At  least  four, — James  and  John,  and  James  the  Little  and 
Jude, — seem  to  have  been  His  relations,  or  connections,  to 
^om,  if  we  accept  the  tradition  I  have  quoted,  we  must 
add  Thomas.^  One,  at  least,  was  of  priestly  race, — ^the 
degenerate  Levite,  Matthew,  who  had  sunk  to  an  office  held  so 
utterly  infiamous  as  a  publican's.  He  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee 
seem  to  have  been  in  a  fair  position,  but  Peter,  whom  we 
see  in  the  forty  days  after  the  Resurrection,  once  more  busy 
as  a  fisherman,  in  his  boat  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee ;  naked, 
perhaps  literally,  as  the  fishermen  there  still  often  are,*  that 
he  might  the  better,  like  them,  drag  the  net  after  him 
through  the  water,  as  he  swam  with  it ;  or  casting  his  fisher's 
coat  round  him,  and  leaping  into  the  Lake  to  swim  ashore 
to  Jesus,*^  is,  it  may  be,  a  fair  illustration  of  the  social"  John «. 7. 
position  of  most  of  His  brethren  in  the  Apostolate. 

In  the  lists  given  in  the  Gospds,  Peter,  the  host  of  His 
Lord,  at  Capernaum,  alwajrs  holds  the  first  place,  but  there 
are  variations  in  the  order  assigned  to  others.     A  true  Gali* 
laBan — Peter  was  energetic  arid  fiery,  rather  than  self-con- 
tained and  reflective.  Warm-hearted  and  impulsive,  he  had  at 
once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  such  a  temperament   He 
is  always  the  first  to  speak  for  his  brethren ;   he  craves  ea^ 
nesUy  one  moment  what  he  as  earnestly  refused  the  moment 
before ;  he  is  the  first  to  draw  the  sword  for  Jesus,  but  also 
the  first  to  deny  Him.   John  recognizes  his  risen  Master  first 
at  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  but  Peter  throws  himself  forthwith 
into  the  Lake,  and  is  the  first  to  reach  Jesus'  feet ;  he  acts 
on  the  mcMnent,  and  has  even  to  be  rebuked  for  being  too 
ready  with  his  counseL     Though  for  a  moment  he  denies 
Christ,  a  look  melts  him,  and  tradition  only  fills  up  what  we 
feel  a  true  picture,  when  it  tells  us  that  he  rose  each  night, 
through  life,  at  the  hour  at  which  he  had  sinned  so  weakly, 
to  pray  for  for^veness ;  or  when  it  speaks  of  him,  at  last,  as 
crticified  with  his  head  downwards,  thinking  himself  un- 
worthy of  a  nearer  approach  to  the  death  of  his  Lord. 

In  PetOT,  Jesus  had  an  apostle  who  gave  up  his  whole 
bdng  to  his  Master.  No  one  was  more  receptive  of  lofty 
impressions^  and  with  this  moral  sensibility,  there  was  a 
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py  insight,  which  divined  the  significance 
rds  with  swift  intelligence.  Yet^  vriith  this 
9t,  and  true  ic^onception  of  the  inner  and 
ights  of  Jesus  ;  with  his  quick  eye  for  the 
,  and  his  zeal  to  act  on  their  indications, 
1  sharp  logical  power  of  thought,  and  in 

of  wilL  In  this  combination  of  strength 
was  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  (jalilsean 
,  and  became  a  special  friend  of  Jesus, 
L  the  most  enthusiastic  of  His  followers ; 
some  respects,  of  His  own  nature,  and  a 
lone  beat  truer,  though  in  the  most  decisive 
i  no  firm  support,  but  a  bending  reed,  weak 
;rust  in  himself  rather  than  on  his  Lord.®^ 
m,  the  sons  of  Zabdai,  were  men  of  a 
They  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  Peter. 
the  new  ideas,  and  reproducing  them  for 

mingled  enthusiasm  and  freshness  of 
had  the  same  intense  devotion  to  their 
idth  something,  at  times,  of  the  same  art- 
lus  self-prominence.  Their  energy  of  will, 
up  at  any  opposition,  were  marked  features 
ined  for  them,  from  Jesus,  the  name  of 
under."  In  their  zeal  for  their  Master 
e  called  down  judgment  from  heaven 
itable  village,  and  wished  to  silence  an 
who  spoke  in  the  name  of  Christ,  without 
welve.  In  James,  the  Apostles  had  their 
Fohn  lived  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  them 
ased  on  intense  devotion,  was,  however, 
laracteristic,  at  least  of  John.  He,  of  all 
3:  deepest  into  his  Master's  Spirit,  and 
Self-contained,  meditative,  tender,  he 
brist's  acts,  than  of  the  words  which  were 
f  His  inner  Being.  His  whole  spiritual 
•  up  to  loving  contemplation  of  the  won* 
before  him.  We  owe  to  him,  in  his  Gospel, 
gher  nature  of  our  Lord,  such  as  only  one  to 
in  all  could  have  painted.    If  perfect  love 
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beget  love  in  return,  it  was  inevitable  tbat  John  should  win  chap,  xxxy. 

the  supreme  place  in  Christ's   aJSfection.      If  the  disciple 

leaned  on  the  Master's  bosom,  it  was  because  he  had  shown 

the  love  that  at  the  last  brought  him,  alone,  of  the  twelve, 

to  the  foot  of  the  Cross.**  •  ita3n>oi<ta.8i. 

Bofaankal,  95. 

Of  Andrew,  the  brother  of  Peter,  we  know  very  little.  L^Sohrtet. 
We  have  to  trust  to  tradition,  alone,  for  his  history,  after  nSicut. 
Christ's  death.  He  is  said,  by  one  legend,  to  have  gone  Kw»id.T;m 
among  the  Scythians,  and,  on  this  ground,  the  Russians  have 
made  him  their  national  Saint  Another  assigns  Greece, 
and  afterwards  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  as  the  scene  of  his 
work,  and  speaks  of  him  as  put  to  death  in  Achaia,  on  a 
cross  of  the  form  since  known  by  lus  name.  The  incidental 
notices  of  the  others,  in  the  Gospels,  are  very  slight,  and  need 
not  be  anticipated.  Philip  is  said,  in  the  eccleaastical 
legends,  to  have  been  a  chariot  driver;  Bartholomew,  a  shep- 
herd, or  gardener.  But  no  name  is  more  striking  in  the  list 
than  that  of  Simon  the  Zealot,'  for  to  none  of  the  twelve 
could  the  contrast  be  so  vivid  between  their  former  and  their 
new  position.  What  revolution  of  thought  and  heart  could 
be  greater  than  that  which  had  thus  changed  into  a  follower 
of  Jesus  one  of  the  fierce  war  party  of  the  day,  which 
looked  on  the  presence  of  Rome  in  the  Holy  Land  as  treason 
against  the  Majesty  of  Jehovah — a  party  who  were  fanatical 
in  their  Jewish  strictness  and  exclusiveness  ?  like  many 
others  of  the  twelve,  he  is  little  more  than  a  name.  Indeed, 
even  in  the  second  century,  the  vaguest  traditions  were  all 
that  survived  of  any  but  two  or  three  of  them.  They  were 
men  of  no  high  commanding  powers,  to  make  their  names 
rise  on  all  men's  tongues,  but  they,  doubtless,  in  every  case 
but  that  of  the  betrayer,  did  their  work  faithfully,  and 
effected  results  of  permanent  value  in  the  spread  of  the 
Kingdom.  Still  more,  they  displayed  before  the  world,  for 
the  first  time,  the  then  amazing  spectacle  and  teaching  of  a 
Christian  life.  That  we  know  so  little  of  men  who  were  such 
signal  benefactors  of  the  race,  is  only  what  we  have  to  ponder 
in  the  cases  of  those  to  whom  the  world  has  owed  most.^  «  £t^'* 
It  is  the  law,  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  that  one  §^ 
sows  and  another  reaps,  and  the  seed  which  bears  the  golden 
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His  life ;  and  wondered  at  His  mighty  acts,— raised  them, 
in  their  own  belief,  above  the  prophets  and  the  kings,  who  had 
longed  for  such  a  vision  of  the  Messiah,  but  had  not  had  it 
vouchsafed  them.^  • 

Of  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  the  Gospel  preserves  numerous 
fragments,  but  no  lengthened  abstract  of  any  single  dis- 
course, except  that  of  the  "Sermon  on  the  Mount"  It 
seems  to  have  been  delivered  immediately  after  the  choice 
of  the  twelve,  to  the  disciples  at  large  and  the  multitude 
who  thronged  to  hear  the  new  RabbL  Descending  from  the 
higher  point  to  which  He  had  called  up  His  Apostles,  He 
came  towards  the  crowd,  which  waited  for  Him  at  a  level 
place  below.^  There  were  numbers  from  every  part — from  « 
Judea  and  Jerusalem  in  the  south,  and  even  from  the  sea- 
coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  some  to  hear  Him,  others  to  be 
cured  of  their  diseases,  and  many  to  be  delivered  from 
unclean  spirits.  The  commotion  and  excitement  were  great 
at  His  appearance,  for  it .  had  been  found  that  to  touch 
Him  was  to  be  cured,  and,  hence,  all  sought,  either  by 
their  own  efforts,  or  with  the  help  of  friends,  to  get  near 
entugh  to  Him  to  do  so.  After  a  time,  however,  the  tumult 
was  stayed,  all  having  been  healed,  and  He  proceeded,  before 
they  broke  up,  to  care  for  their  spiritual,  as  He  had  already 
for  their  physical  wants. 

Tradition  has  chosen  the  hill  known  as  the  "Horns  of 
Hattin,"^  two  horn-Uke  heights,  rising  sixty  feet  above  the 
plain  between  them — two  hours  west  of  Tiberias,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  gorge  which  opens,  past  Magdala,  into  the 
wild  cliffs  of  Arbela,  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Zealots  as 
their  hiding-place,  and  famous  also  for  Herod's  battles  in 
mid-air  at  the  mouths  of  their  caves,  by  means  of  great  cages 
filled  with  soldiers  let  down  the  precipices.  It  is  greatly  in 
favour  of  this  site,  to  find  such  a  writer  as  Dean  Stanley 
sajdng,  that  the  situation  so  strikingly  coincides  with  the 
intimations  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  as  almost  to  force  the 
inference,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  eye  of  those  whp  selected 
the  spot  was  rightly  guided.^  ^  The  plain  on  which  the 
hill  stands  is  easily  accessible  from  the  Lake,  and  it  is  only 
a  few  minutes'  walk  from  it  to  the  summit,  before  reaching 
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old;   the  heads   of  new  tribes,  to  be  gathered  by  their  chaf^xxxv 

teaching,  as  the  future  people  of  God.     The  old  skins  had 

been  proved  unfit  for  the  new  wine ;  henceforth,  new  skins 

must  be  provided ;  new  forms,  for  a  new  faith.    The  society 

thus  organized  needed  a  promulgation  of  the  laws  under 

which  it  was  to  live,  and  this  it  received  in  the  Sermon  on 

the  Mount. 

The  audience  addressed  consisted  of  the  newly  chosen 
twelve;  the  unknown  crowd  who  heard  Him  with  favour, 
and  were,  hence,  spoken  of  as  His  disciples;*^  and  the *•  orotitis. <« 
promiscuous  multitude  drawn  to  Him,  for  the  time,  by 
various  motives.  Jesus  had  no  outer  and  inner  circle,  for 
public  and  secret  doctrines,  like  the  Rabbis,  for,  though  He 
explained  to  the  twelve,  in  private,  any  points  in  His  dis- 
courses they  had  not  understood,  the  discourses  themselves 
were  delivered  to  all  who  came  to  hear  them.  This  Sermon, 
which  is  the  fullest  statement  we  have  of  the  nature  of  His 
kingdom,  and  of  the  condition  and  duties  of  its  citizenship, 
was  spoken  under  the  open  sky,  to  all  who  happened  to  form 
His  audience. 

In  this  great  declaration  of  the  principles  and  laws  of 
the  Christian  republic — ^a  republic  in  the  relations  of  its 
citizens  to  each  other — a  kingdom,  in  their  relations  to 
Jesus,  the  omissions  are  no  less  striking  than  the  demands. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  priests  or  Rabbis — ^till  then  the 
undisputed  authorities  in  religion — ^nor  is  the  rite  of  circum- 
cisioii  even  mentioned,  though  it  made  the  Jew  a  member 
of  the  Old  Covenant^  as  a  mere  theocratic  form,  apart  from 
moral  requirements.  It  is  not  condemned,  but  it  is  ignored. 
Till  now,  a  vital  condition  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of 
God,  it  is  so  no  more.  Nor  are  any  other  outward  forms 
more  in  favour.  The  new  kingdom  is  to  be  foxmded  only 
on  righteousness  and  love,  and  contrasts  with  the  old  by 
its  spiritual  freedom,  untrammeled  by  outward  rules.  It 
opposes  to  the  nationality  and  limitation  of  the  old  theocracy 
a  universal  invitation,  with  no  restriction  except  that  of 
character  and  conduct.  Citizenship  is  oflFered  to  all  who 
sincerely  believe  in  Jesus  bs  the  Messiah,  and  honestly 
repent  before  God.    Even  the  few  opening  sentences  mark 
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in  religious  conceptions  which  the  new  faith 
aporal  evil,  which,  under  the  former  dispen- 
Q  the  mark  of  divine  displeasure,  became,  in 
'  Jesus,  the  mark  of  fellowship  and  pledge  of 
'd.  The  opinion  of  the  day  regarded  poverty, 
e,  and  persecution  as  punishments  for  sin : 
J  them  as  blessings.  Throughout  the  whole 
litical  or  theocratic  ideas  find  place,  but  only 
»  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  religion,  a 

founded  without  a  priesthood,  or  oiFerings,  • 
or  ceremonial  services;  without  symbolical 
dsible  sanctuary.     There  is  an  utter  absence  . 

external  or  sensuous:  the  grand  spiritual 
ute  religious  freedom,  love,  aiid  righteousness, 
•d.  Nor  is  the  kingdom,  thus  founded,  in 
or  corporate,  in  any  ordinary  sense;  it  is 
y  by  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart, 
ver  going  forth  from  it  in  the  life.*^  In  the 
Herder,*^  Christianity  was  founded  in  direct 
the  stupid  dependence  on  customs,  formulae, 
ges.  It  humbled  the  Jewish,  and  even  the 
il  pride:  the  moribund  Levitical  worship  and 
rer  fanatically  defended,  were  wounded  to  death. 

be  more  certain  than  that  Jesus  had  never 

the  Sopherim,  or  Scribes.  His  contempo- 
)bis  of  Jerusalem,  leave  no  doubt  of  this,  for 
vowed  their  wonder  at  His  knowledge  of  their 
50wer  of  Scriptural  exposition,  though  He  had 

theological  science  in  their  schools.**  The 
cquaintance  with  the  opinions  and  teachings 

seen  through  the  whole  of  the  Hill  Sermon, 
is  mysterious  divinity,  He  was  a  man  like  our- 
ing  in  wisdom"  with  His  years,  and,  therefore, 
measure,  at  least,  to  the  influences  and  means 
for  His  human  knowledge  and  opinions.  It 
^  for  His  early  training  by  His  mother  and 
le  should  have  known  the  Scriptures  as  He 
in  childhood  that  the  memory  gets  the  bent 

its    strength  in  manhood.    The  sjTiagogue 
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school,  and  constantly  recurring  services,  must,  however,  oharxxxv. 
have  been  the  great  seminary  of  the  wondrous  Boy.     Pas- 
sages of  the  Law  had  been   His    only  school-book,  and, 
doubtless,  the  village  teacher,  steeped  in  reflected  Rabbinism, 
had  often  flattered  his  harmless  vanity  by  a  display  before 
his  young  charge,  of  his  knowledge  erf  the  traditions  and 
glosses,  which  won  so  mudi  honour  to  the  Scribes.     The 
Sabbath  and  week-day  homilies  of  the  Synagogue  had  made 
Him  a  constant  listener  to  local  or  travelling  Rabbis,  till,  in 
the  thirty  years  of  His  Nazareth  life,  His  mind  and  memory 
had,  doubtless,  been  saturated  with  their  modes  of  thought, 
and  the  opinions  of  all  the  difFerent  schools.     Theology, 
moreover,  was  the  staple  of  village  conversation  in  Nazareth,  as 
elsewhere,  for  his  religion  was  also  the  politics,  of  the  Jew, 
and  the  justification  dT  his  hau^ty  national  pride.     Doubt- 
less, also,  in  Joseph's  cottage  there  was  a  manuscript  of  the 
Law,   and  a  soul  filled  with   devotion  to  .His  Heavenlv 
Father,  like  that  of  Jesus,  would  find  some  of  the  Prophets, 
either  there  or  among  ffis  family  friends.      Rabbis  from 
Jerusalem,  or  resident  in  Galilee,  must  often  have  come  in 
His  way,  during  the  thirty  private  years,  and  how  much 
would  such  a  mind  and  he^urt  learn  of  their  "  wisdom,"  even 
in  such  casual  intercourse?     His  clearness  of  intellect.  His 
transparent  innocence  of  soul.  His  freedom  of  spirit,, and 
transcendent  loftiness  of  morads  were  all  His  own,  but  they 
must  have  used,  for  their  high  ends,  the.  facilitie$  around 
Him.    The  very  neighbourhood  of.  a  heathen  population 
may  have  had  its  influence  in  breaking, down  the  hereditary 
nfiyrrowness  of  His  race,  and  who  can  tell  ^s^hat  ardours  may 
have  been  kindled  by  the  wondrous  view  from  the  hiUTtop 
of  Nazareth?     Free  from  all  thought  of  Himself :  filled 
with  a  divine  enthusiasm  for  His  Father  above  and  for 
humanity,  these,  mountains,  that,  azure  sky,  the  sweeping 
table-land  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  wide  glory  of  heaven 
and  earth,  veiling,  above,  the  eternal  kingdoms,  and,  at  His 
feet>  revealing  the  enchanting  homes  of  wide  populations 
differing  in  blood  and  in  f^th,  but  all  alike  His  brethren, 
may  have  coloured  not  a  few  of  the  saci'ed  uttei'ances  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
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pie  of  our  Saviour's  teacliing  displays 
ill  the  characteristics  presented  by  tJie 
ations  preserved  in  the  Gospels.  Never 
3urses  of  Jesus  were  rather  pointed 
truths  demanded  by  the  occasion.  In 
ly  with  each  other,  these  sententious 
ippear  to  conflict,  for  they  are  often 
pposite  sides  of  the  same  truth,  as  the 
net  required.^  The  external  and  sen- 
hings,  however,  was  always  made  the 
id  heavenly  lesson.  He  necessarily  fol- 
lich  His  hearers  were  used,  and  taught 
ibbis  were  wont,  that  He  might  engage 
le  puts  direct  questions ;  at  others  He  is 
c,  or  speaks  in  proverbs,  or  in  more 
.  He  often  uses  parables,  and  some- 
l  actions  ;^^  is  always  spontaneous  and 
t  times,  points  His  words  by  friendly 
}ut  while  thus  in  many  ways  adopting 
)bis,  His  teaching  was  very  different 
acteristics.  They  delivered,  painfully, 
Bd  like  children,  overlaying  every  ad- 
n  their  fear  of  saying  a  word  of  their 
ig  of  Christ  was  the  free  expression  of 
d  feelings,  and  this,  with  the  weight  of 
ave  Him  power  over  the  hearts  of  His 
minute  and  exact  knowledge  of  the 
3ls,  He  shows,  by  repeated  use  of  Rab- 
rguments,  that  He  was  familiar,  also, 
des  of  controversy.  His  fervour,  His 
grandeur  of  tJie  truths  He  proclaimed, 
aselves  to  commend  His  words,  but  He 
hem  by  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
ere  familiar  to  Him  as  His  mother- 
si  rule,  in  all  He  says,  He  yet  often 
the  infinite  heights,  where  no  human 
im.  The  spirit  of  His  preaching  is  as 
Latter.  Tenderness  and  yearning  love 
act  wanting,  when  needed,  the  stem- 
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»ake.   Rejoice  and  exult,  for  your  reward  is  great  in  Heaven ;  <»»^ 
for  so  did  they  persecute  the  prophets  that  were  before 

J^^  IgiTttlM 

The  mission  of  Christ  was  said  by  Himselj^  in  a  quotation   S£»^ 
from  Isaiah,  to  be  to  preach  to  the  poor,  and  hence  it  is 
with  no  surprise  that  we  find  St  Luke  substitute  amply 
"  the  poor  "  for  the  "  poor  in  spirit,**  for  both  are  right  The 
first  disciples  were  won  almost  exclusively  firom  among  the 
lowly.     "  The  contented  poor,'*  Jesus  would  here  say,  "  who 
bear  their  burden  meekly,  since  it  comesfirom  God,  those — that 
is,  who  are  *poor  in  spirit^* — ^have,  in  their  very  meekness, 
the  sign  and  proof  that,  though  poor  in  outward  things,  they 
are  rich  in  higher,  for  they  will,  so  much  the  more  surely, 
be,  hereafter,  the  opposite  of  what  they  are  here.     They  are 
the  poor  who  have  nothing  and  yet  have  alL    They  have 
nothing  of  this  world's  possessions,  and  have  not  yet  received 
the  blessing  in  the  world  to  come.     But  the  very  longing 
for  the  future,  and  hope  of  it,  are  virtually  a  present  pos- 
session-   Their  devout  poverty  is  their  wealth,  for  it  secures 
treasures  hereafter.*    The  *  Kingdom  of  Heaven'  is  theirs «Bwrt 
already."    This  principle  runs  through  all  the  beatitudes. 
As  Christ's  disciples,  the  future  will  be  thci  contrast  to  the 
present ;  riches  for  poverty ;  joy  for  mourning ;  plenty  for 
hunger;  a  heavenly  crown  for  earthly  sufiering  for  the 
Master's  sake.     The  contrast  of  sin  and  pardon ;  the  lowly 
sense  of  needed  salvation,  which  already  has  in  itself  the 
assurance  that  salvation  is  granted,  are  implied  in  all  the 
states  of  heart   recounted.     Through  all,  there  runs  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  sinfulness^and  troubles  of  the  present, 
and  springing  from  this,  the  loftiest  religious  aspirations, 
rising.far  above  the  earth,  to  etemdhKalities.    They  thus 
disclose  the  inmost  and  central  principle  of  the  new  King- 
dom; the  willing  and  even  joyful  surrender  of  the  present, 
in  lowly  hope  %fthe  future— and  that  from  no  lower  motive 
than  loving  iili^fc  in  i    and  fidelity  to  Christ     Immediate 
self-interest  is  to  be  disregarded,  for  the  infinitely  higher 
prospects  of  the  future  world.    The  one  passion  of  the  heart 
is  to  be  for  greater  righteousness, -r-that  is,  for  an  ever  more 
complete  self-surrender  to  the  will  of  Grod,   and   active 
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cheer  them,  by  recaUing  the  dignity  it  confers.  "  You  have,  chap,  xxxvl 
indeed,  good  cause  to  rejoice,"  says  He,  "and  to  be  brave 
of  heart,  for  you  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  the  light  of  the 
world;  a  city  set  on  a  hill."  Mere  ostentation,  or  insincere 
parade  of  virtue,  were  abhorrent  to  Him,  and  formed  His 
great  charge  against  the  acted  reli^on  of  the  day.  But  the 
enthusiasm  of  true  goodness.  He  tells  them,  must  of  necessity 
be  seen  and  felt.  Life  is  shown  by  its  energy;  where 
there  is  no  active  vital  powCT,  there  is  only  death.  He 
prescribes  no  length^ied  code  of  duties,  but  trusts  to  the 
ardour  and  devotion  of  loyalty  to  Himself,  as  a  perfect 
equivalent  Drawn  to  Him  by  grateful  and  lowly  affection, 
He  leaves  it  to  the  love  of  His  followers  to  exceed  all 
precise  directions,  and  outstrip  all  formal  requirements. 
His  kingdom  is  as  strictly  under  law  as  any  other,  but, 
for  the  endless  statutes  of  earthly  monarchies,  and  the 
equally  unnumbered  prescriptions  of  the  old  theocracy, 
He  substitutes  a  single  all-sufficing  law — ^the  law  of  love, 
which  makes  each  member  of  His  kingdom  a  law  to  himself. 
All  are  to  give  themselves  up  to  Him  as  unreservedly  as 
He  has  given  Himself  up  for  them. 

Intense  sincerity  is  thus  made  the  fundmnental  demand, 
and  His  own  personal  example  their  standard  and  pattern. 
To  be  the  light  of  the  world,  they  must  needs  look  to  Him, 
for  He  had  especially  applied  that  name  to  Himself^  They  •  johnsu 
had  the  inunense  advantage  of  example,  so  much  more 
effective  than  precept.  The  New  Kingdom  was  only  the 
reflection  of  His  own  character,  and,  thus.  His  commands 
were  best  carried  out  by  imitating  His  life ;  for  He,  Himself, 
was  the  one  perfect  illustration  of  complete  fulfilment  of 
its  laws.  No  grudging  or  partial  devotion  would  suffice. 
They  must  heartily  conform  their  inmost  being  to  His 
image,^  and  shed  round  them,  in  their  respective  spheres,  the  ^  mimaun.m 
spiritual  blessings  which  beamed  brightest  from  Himself 
Thus  calmly,  and  as  His  natural  right  and  place,  He  consti- 
tutes Himself  the  grand  ideal  of  humanity,  and  men  feel 
that  there  is  no  rasihness  or  incongruity  in  His  assumption 
of  the  stupendous  dignity. 

Failure,  however,  is    human,  and  hence  a  few  solemn 
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they  have  served  their  day,  but  the  new  kingdom  of  God,  chap.xxxvi 
which  is  for  all  times  and  races,  knows  only  a  worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  So  far  am  I  from  slighting  or  destroy- 
ing the  truth  hidden  under  these  outward  forms,  that  he 
who  breaks  one  of  the  least  spiritual  demands  of  the  Law,  and 
teaches  men  to  copy  him  in  doing  so,  shall  be  called  least 
in  my  kingdom:  while  he  who  obeys  and  teaches  them 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  called  great  in  it.  The  Law  is  for 
ever  sacred.  I  only  strip  it  of  its  outward  accidents,  to 
reveal  the  better  its  divine  glory.  Spoken  by  God,  it  is 
eternal.  I  come  to  do  it  honour ;  to  confirm,  but  also  to 
clear  it  from  human  additions  and  corruptions.'' 

Jesus,  in  thus  speaking,  had  a  very  dififerent  conception 
of  the  Law  from  that  of  the  Rabbis.  To  Him  it  meant  the 
sacred  moral  commands  given  from  Sinai.  The  whole 
apparatus  of  ceremony  and  rite  at  first  connected  with  them, 
were  only  rude  external  accommodations  to  the  childhood  of 
religion,  to  aid  the  simple  and  gross  ideas  of  early  ages. 
Looking  beneath  the  symbol  to  the  essential  truth,  it  was  a 
lofty,  religious,  moral,  and  social  legislation,  far  deeper, 
wiser,  holier,  and  more  complete  than  the  highest  human 
system.  He  knew  how  the  prophets  had  drawn  from  it  the 
pure  and  exalted  conceptions  they  had  enforced,  anticipating 
in  their  spirituality  His  own  teaching.  But  centuries  lay 
between  Him  and  the  prophets,  and  Judaism  had  sunk  to  a 
painful  idolf^try  of  the  letter  and  outward  form  of  the  Law, 
to  the  neglect  of  its  spirit  and  substance.  The  Exile  had 
weakened  and  perverted  the  national  conscience,  and  a 
burning  zeal  for  rigid  external  observance  of  the  letter  had 
followed  the  just  belief  that  their  national  troubles  had  been 
a  punishment  for  previous  shortcomings. 

The  Pharisees,  who  gave  the  tone  to  the  people,  filled  up 
their  life  with  a  weary  round  of  offerings,  ceremonies,  and 
purifications;  and,  not  content  with  the  prescriptions  of 
Moses,  had  added  a  tedious  system  of  meritorious  works; 
fasts,  washings,  alms,  and  prayers.  The  Essenes,  and  still 
more  John,  had  turned  back  to  the  purer  air  of  the  prophets, 
from  this  barren,  mechanical  piety,  and  had  taught  that 
righteousness,  love,  and  human  sympathy,  were  the  highest 
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cHAP.xxxYi  requirements  of  the  Law.     But  the  veil  was  still  on  tiieir 

eyes;  their  reforms  were  partial.    The  Essenes  had  even 

more  washings  than  the  Pharisees  ;  they  eschewed  marriage, 

property,  and  the  world,  and  the  Baptist  fasted,  and  required 

"  Kejm't        Pharisaic  forms.^^     Jesus  pierced  to  the  heart  of  the  truth. 

^wJSi"^'   Stripping  off  aU  obsolete  wrappings  of  rite  and  sjrmbol,  and 

^d}gten.w.  repudiating  all  human  additions,  He  proclaimed  the  Law  in 

j^ffui^     its  divine  ideal,  as  binding  for  ever,  in  its  least  part,^  on  all 

^^^^   ages. 

His  supreme  loyalty  to  the  Law  could  not  fail,  in  a  spirit 
so  divinely  sincere,  to  involve  a  condemnation  of  its  cor- 
ruption by  the  reli^ous  teachers  of  the  day.  It  followed 
presently :  "  Except  your  righteousness  exceed  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  He  continued,  "  ye  will  not  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  He  charges  them,  not  only 
with  themselves  breaking  the  commandments,  by  their 
casuistry  and  their  immoral  additions,  but  with  leadhig  men 
at  lai^e  in  the  same  evil  path. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Pharisaic  conception  of 

righteousness  which  Jesus  thus  strenuously  opposed,  was 

their  idea   that  strict  observance   of  the    traditions  and 

commands  of  their  schools,  in  itself  satisfied  the  requirements 

of  God.     Fulfilment  of  what  was  written  in  the  Law  and 

its  Rabbinicdl  expositions,  was,  in  their  opinion,  only  a 

question  of  punctilious  outward  observance.   They  weakened 

the  conception  of  moral  evil  by  subtle  discriminations  of 

«  sdumkei,     casuistry.^'  In  trifles  the  most  exact  minuteness  was  required, 

8OT.  but  in  greater  matters  the  principles  of  morality  were  boldly 

undermined  or  surrendered.     The  tithing  of  mint,  dill,  and 

cummin — ^mere  garden  herbs — ^was  vital,  but  grave  questions 

of  right  and  wrong  were  treated  with  indifference.    This 

moral  prudery  and    pedantry,   which    strained  the   wine 

before  drinking  it,  lest  a  fly  might  have  fallen  into  it  and 

made  it  unclean,   but  made  no  trouble  of  swallowing  a 

witott.  28.81   camel, ^*  was  the  hypocritical  righteousness  against  which 

M  iifttt.».i«,28.  Jesus   directed  His  bitterest  words.^*     With  all  their  lip 

veneration  for  it,  they  set  littie  value  on  the  study  of  the 

Law  itself,  but  much  on  that  of  the  commentaries  of  the 

"  ^^Sb,     Rabbis,  now  embodied  in  the  Mischna  and  Gemara.^    The 
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Rabbinical  tradition  so  amplified  and  twisted  the  words  ofcHAP.xxxvi 
the  Law,  as  to  make  it  express,  in  many  cases,  the  opposite 
of  its  natural  meaning.^^      Reli^on  had  become  almost "  see  instances 
wholly  a  mechanical  service,  without  reference  to  the  heart 
As  in  other  theocratic  communities,  a  man  might  be  emi- 
nently religious,  in  the  Pharisaic  sense,   and  yet  utterly 
depraved  and  immoral     The  teaching  of  the  prophets,* 
which  demanded  internal  godliness,  was  slighted,  and  the 
study  of  their  writings  almost  entirely  put  aside  for  that  of 
the  legal  traditions  and  of  the  Law.'    The  desire  to  define, 
to  the  smallest  detail,  what  the  Law  required,  had  led,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  to  a  mass  of  conflicting  Rabbinical  opinions, 
which  darkened  rather  than  explained  each  command.     The 
"  hedge  **  round  the  Law  had  proved  a  hedge  of  thorns,  for 
Rabbis  and  people  alike.  ^^    The  question  was,  not  what  was  »  pwwei, 
nght  or  wrong,  but  what  the  Law,  as  expounded  by  the    ^^^^^"^^  ^^ 
Rabbis,  demanded,  and  zeal  was  stimulated  by  the  mercenary 
expectation  of  an  equivalent  reward, ^^  for  scrupulous  exact-  is  schtirer.  4^3. 
ness  in  fulfilment 

A  better  illustration  of  tne  moral  worthlessness  of  the 
Pharisaic  ideas  of  righteousness  could  hardly,  perhaps,  be 
found,  than  in  the  fact  that,  with  all  their  ostentatious  reve- 
rence for  the  Scriptures,  he  who  touched  a  copy  of  them 
was,  thereby,  made  unclean.     "  According  to  you,**  said  the 
Sadducees  of  their  rivals,  "  the  Scriptures  defile  the  hands, 
while  Homer  does  not*'    The  skins  on  which  the  sacred 
books  were  written  might  have  been  those  of  an  unclean 
beast,  or,  at  least,  they  were  part  of  a  dead  body.     But  the 
Pharisees  had  their  retort  ready.     "  Why,**  asked  they,  "  are 
the  bones  of  an  ass  clean  and  those  of  the  high  priest,  John 
Hyrcanus,  unclean?  **    "  It  is  the  kind  of  bone  that  determines 
the  undeanness,**  answered  the  Sadducees,  "  else  we  would 
make  spoons  of  the  bones  of  our  relatives!**     "Just  so,** 
retorted  the  Pharisees,  "it  is  the  value  we  attach  to  the 
Scriptures  which  has  made  us  decide  that  they  defile  the 
hands,   while  Homer  does  not**  ^*    They  worshipped  the  i^  Drrcnbourg, 
letter,  but  misconceived  the  essence  of  Scripture:  treated    h7;i«7ih 
morality  as  a  trifle,  and  trifles  as  the  only  religion;     In  their 
early  days,  fired  by  a  true  zeal  for  God ;  they  had  degenerated, 
VOL.  n.  ^ 
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Scribes,  for  I  declare,  as  the  fiilfiller  of  the  Law,  t 
righteous  anger  is  worthy  of  the  full  punishment  the] 
to  its  overt  result  in  homicide ;  nay,  more,  I  declare 
pression  of  such  anger  in  bitter  words  as  incurri 
danger  of  hell.    Not  to  love  one's  *  brother' ^^  is,  with 
essence  of  the  crime   condemned  by  the  Law:  th 
expressions  of  anger  I  denounce  as  worthy  of  divine, 
temporal  punishment;    in  the  worst  cases,  as  wo 
punishment  in  the  world  to  come."    Anger  with  a 
entails  the  anger  and  judgment  of  God:  public  r 
merits  a  public  penalty,  but  he  who  would  consign 
to  hell  is  himself  in  danger  of  being  sent  to  it.**   He  ( 
suppose  His  disciples  could  possibly  commit  the  c 
murder,  or  even  break  into  open  violence,  but  H< 
under  an  equal  guilt  the  passions  which  lead  to  1 
others.     He  charges  the  murder,  not  against  the  ha 
strikes,  but  the  heart  that  hates.^ 

This  was  startling  enough,  but  the  application  ma< 
must  have  sounded  no  less  so.  "  Ordy  the  pure  i 
can  see  God,  and  hence  it  is  vain  for  you  to  seek  His  j 
by  an  offering,  if  you  have  in  any  way  thus  offenc 
you  have,  and  in  the  solemn  moment  of  appearing 
God  remember  it, — evil  though  men  think  it  to  breaJ 
interrupt  a  sacrifice, — leave  your  offering  before  th< 
seek  him  whom  you  have  wTonged,  and  be  reconciled 
and,  then,  come  and  offer  your  gift.^  You  have  v 
God,  not  man  only.  Beware  lest,  if  you  do  not  mak 
with  Him,  by  instant  atonement  to  your  brother.  He 
you  as  a  creditor  does  with  a  debtor  he  meets  in  the  j 
whom  he  delivers  up  to  the  judge,  and  whom  th( 
hands  over  to  the  officer  to  cast  into  prison.  I  tell 
God  thus  let  Hi9  anger  kindle  upon  you,  you  will  nc 
out  till  you  have  paid  the  last  farthing  !"^ 

The  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  marriage  offences  and 
was  next  unsparingly  condemned,  as  an  inadequate 
sion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  It  restricted  adulter] 
crime  itself,  and  it  sanctioned  divorce  at  the  mere  whii 
husband.  Doubtless  individual  Rabbis  represented  h 
views  tiian  others^  but  they  did  not  affect  the  pit 
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the  New  Kingdom  sounded  out,  clear  and  deciaiva 
has  been  said  by  Moses,"^^  continued  Jesus,  "Whosoeve 
put  away  his  wife,  let  him  give  her  a  bill  of  divorce, 
I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever  shall  put  away  his 
except  for  fornication,  causes  her  to  be  the  occas 
adultery  ^^  if  she  marry  again,  for  she  is  still  a  wife 
whosoever  marries  her,  when  put  away,  thu0  cc 
adultery." 

The  use  of  oaths  was  no  less  prevalent  in  Christ's  da 
it  still  is  in  the  East^  and  the  Rabbis  had  sanction 
practice  by  laying  down  minute  rules  for  its  regu 
The  law  of  Moses  had  absolutely  forbidden  perjury 
the  casuistry  of  the  Rabbis  had  so  darkiened  the 
subject  of  oaths,  that  they  had,  in  effect,  become 
worthless.  They  were  formally  classed  under  di 
heads,  in  Rabbinical  jurisprudence,  and  endless  refin< 
opened  facilities  for  any  one  to  break  them  who  t 
Their  number  was  endless ;  men  swore  by  heaven, 
earth,  by  the  sun,  by  the  prophets,  by  the  Temple,  b] 
salem,  by  the  altar,  by  the  wood  used  for  it,  by  the  sax 
by  the  Temple  vessels,  by  their  own  heada.^ 

By  joining  a  second  text,  from  a  different  part^ 
prohibition  of  perjury,  the  Scribes  had,  in  effect,  opei 
door  to  every  abuse.  To  the  prohibition  of  Moses, 
shalt  not  swear  falsely,  "^^  they  had  added  the  charge 
shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths,"^^  and  from 
was  argued  that  no  oath  was  binding,  either  on  one's- 
towards  others,  which  had  no  vow  of  sacrifice  as  a 
it,  or  if  the  vow  had  been  punctually  fulfilled.^^  An; 
any  deception  towards  God  or  man,  and  even  perjurj 
was  thus  sanctioned,  if  it  were  only  consecrated  and  p 
by  an  offering.  The  garrulous,  exaggerating,  craft 
needed  to  be  checked,  rather  than  helped  in  his  untr 
ness,  but  the  guardians  of  the  purity  of  the  Law  had  in 
endless  oaths,  with  minute  discriminations,  and  verbal 
and  catches,  which  did  not  expressly  name  God,  ( 
Temple,  or  the  altar,  and  these  the  people  might  use. 
out  scruple ,  mock  oaths,  harmless  to  themselves  and 
binding  force  1 
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gainst  such  equivocation  and  consecrated  hypocrisy 
\  lifted  His  voice.  "  I  say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all ; 
er  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne ;  neither  by  the 
,  for  it  is  His  footstool ;  nor  by  Jerusalem,  for  it  is 
ity  of  the  Great  King.     You  would  tremble  to  swear  by 

but  when  you  swear  by  anything  connected  with  His 
s  or  His  worship,  you  swear,  in  reality,  by  Himself.  Nor 

you  swear  by  your  head,  for  you  cannot  make  a  hair 
ivhite  or  black ;  and,  thus,  your  oaths  by  it  are  idle  words, 
let  your  speech  be  simply  yes  and  no,  for  what  exceeds 

is  from  the  'evil  one.'  As  my  disciples,  your  word  is 
gh :  you  will  speak  only  as  ever  in  the  presence  of  God."° 
e  theory  of  life  under  the  New  Kingdom,  as  we  have 

was  the  very  opposite  of  that  held  by  the  schools  of 
lay.     Prosperity,  with  them,  was  an  unbroken  enjoy- 

of  life  to  extreme  old  age,  abundance  of  worldl}* 
brts,  and  continuous  success  in  all  undertakings,  and 
iphant  victory  over  all  enemies.  All  this  was  expected 
e  just  reward  of  a  strict  obedience  to  Rabbinical  pre- 
tions,  which  constituted  the  "  righteousness  of  the  Law." 
3  held  forth  the  very  opposite  of  all  this  as  the  blessed- 
to  be  sought  in  the  New  Kingdom.  Poverty,  sorrow, 
persecution,  were  to  be  the  natural  lot  of  His  followers^ 
their  transcendent  reward,  hereafter,  and  the  love 
\i  inspired  such  devotion,  transfigured  them  to  gain  and 
ur,  and  demanded  the  highest  joy. 
make  the  contrast  more  vivid  between  the  Old  Kingdom 
he  New,  he  had  added  "  woes  "  in  connection  with  all 
the  former  had  praised  as  specially  blessed.  The  rich, 
have  their  reward  in  their  earthly  possessions;  the 
>erous,  Avho  cared  for  nothing  except  this  world,  would 
r  hunger  hereafter ;  those  who  cared  only  for  present 
would  one  day  mourn  and  weep;  those  whom  men 
3d,  would  find  ihe  praise  only  deceiving  flattery, 
ince,  humility,  gentleness,  resignation,  and  love,  were  to 
Lcterize  the  New  Israel ;  the  virtues  and  rewards  of  the 
;  the  piety  of  form  and  rewards  in  this  world,  were 
untenanced.  The  New  Kingdom  was  to  win  hearts  by 
ual  attractions,  till  now  little  valued. 
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As  a  practical  application  of  the  ideal,  thus  sket< 
He  required  His  followers  to  repudiate  the  Old  Testa 
doctrine  of  retaliation,  with  the  endless  refinements  o 
Rabbis,  and  to  adopt,  in  its  place,  the  principle  of 
coming  evil  with  good.  Antiquity,  both  Jewish  and 
then,  cherished  the  idea  of  revenge  for  injuries.  To  re 
like  with  like  was  assumed  as  both  just  and  right 
Even  Socrates  had  no  higher  idea  of  virtue  than  to  su 
friends  in  showing  kindness,  and  enemies  in  inflicting  h 
Plato,*^  indeed,  held  that  revenge  was  wrong,  and  the 
one  should  do  evil  on  any  ground ;  that  it  was  worse  t 
wrong  than  to  suffer  it,  and  that  the  virtuous  man  wouL 
injure  any  one,  because  to  do  so  injured  himself.  But ! 
had  only  in  his  mind,  in  these  noble  sentiments,  the 
tions  of  Greek  citizens  to  each  other,  to  the  exclusic 
slaves,  and  of  all  the  world  but  his  own  race;  and  the  m 
for  his  magnanimity  was  not  love  for  the  individual  ma 
for  ideal  humanity,  but  only  political  justice  and  i 
Roman  stoicism  rose  higher,  but  its  injunctions  of  kindui 
enemies  were  rather  the  expression  of  self-approving  v 
than  of  loving  moral  conviction.  Among  the  Jews,  re 
tion  had  the  sanction  of  Moses.  Eye  for  eye,  tootl 
tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for  bur 
wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe,  are  required  by  hr 
The  stern  Sadducee^^arty  clung  to  the  letter  of  the 
but  the  milder  Phariseesl^^had  invented  a  scale  of  m 
payments  instead.  As  in  our  own  middle  ages,  a  tar 
fines  was  constructed  for  each  personal  injury ;  for  tej 
the  hair,  for  a  cuff  on  the  ear,  a  blow  on  the  back,  spi 
on  the  person,  taking  away  an  under  garment,  uncover 
woman's  head,  and  the  like.^*  The  value  of  a  hand,  or 
or  an  eye,  was  computed  by  the  depreciation  it  would 
made  in  the  value  of  a  slave.  A  blow  on  the  ear 
variously  set  at  the  fine  of  a  shilling  or  a  pound :  a  bio 
the  one  cheek  at  two  hundred  zuzees ;  on  both  cheek 
double.  To  tear  out  hair,  to  spit  on  the  person,  to 
away  one's  coat,  or  to  uncover  a  woman's  head,  was 
pensated  by  a  payment  of  four  hundred  zuzees.^ 

This  rude  and  often  mercenary  softening  of  the  harsl 
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THB  SSBMOK  ON  THB  MOUNT   (cONCLUOSD).  7A 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

THE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  (Ookcluded). 

JESUS  had  led  His  audience  step  by  step  to  higher  and  ch.  xxxvil 
higher  conceptions,  and  now,  by  an  easy  transition, 
raised  them  to  the  highest  of  alL^  »  ohiTsofltom: 

The  character  of  any  religion  depends  on  its  idea  of  God.  '^(^^^  jj^ 
The  Jews  had  no  loftier  thought  of  Him  than  as  a  national 
deity,  the  Father  of  Israel  and  of  its  proselytes,  but  not  the 
God  of  the  world  at  large.  They  looked  on  Him  also  as  a 
lealous  God,  and  the  Pharisee  urged  himself  to  a  painful  zeal 
in  his  fuMlment  of  the  Law  by  the  thought  that  the  sins  of 
the  father  were  visited  on  the  third  and  fourdi  generation. 
If  he  agonized  to  carry  out  a  thousand  minute  prescrip- 
tions, if  the  Essene  secluded  himself  in  hurtful  loneliness,  if 
the  Sadducee  toiled  to  discharge  all  that  was  required  in  the 
service  of  the  Temple,  and  in  the  presentation  of  offerings,  if 
the  people  mourned  in  the  apprehension  that  God  had  for- 
saken them,  it  was  because  all  alike  looked  up  to  a  Being  who, 
as  they  believed,  required  what  they  could  hardly  render. 
They  should  have  drawn  other  conceptions  from  their  andent 
Scriptures,  but  they  did  not.  They  had  always  learned  much 
that  was  true  and  subUme  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
— ^the  Majesty  of  God  and  the  dependence  of  the  creature— 
the  dignity  of  man  as  the  divine  image,  and  the  kingly 
relation  of  Jehovah  to  Israel — His  son.  His  first-bom.  His 
bride,  His  spouse.  They  had  never  lost  the  conviction  that 
their  nation  could  not  perish,  because  the  honour  of  God 
was  pledged  to  defend  it,  and  they  even  looked  forward,  with 
a  frenzied  earnestness,  to  a  future  when  He  would  send  His 
Mesfflah,  and  raise  them  above  all  the  nations.  As  Jews,  many 
doubtless  drew  comfort  from  the  divine  words,  that,  like  as 
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near  thee;  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Watcher  over  good  or  evil,  oh-xxxto. 
who  ever,   unweariedly,  leads  us  to  God."*      Words  like  •  go«»- ^i*- 
these  sound  Christian,  though  we  know  that  they  were  only 
artificial  rhetoric,   composed  to  turn  aside  the  charge  of 
worshipping  stocks  and  stones.     Faith  in  the  divinity  often 
gives  way,  in  Seneca,  before  haughty  pride  in  humanity,  and 
that  pride,  in  turn,  sinks  before  the  dark  future.     The  fancy 
played  over  the  dark  abyss  with  empty  words  of  comfort; 
respecting  the  father-like  gods  and  god-like  man,  but  even 
prosperity  could  hardly  amuse  itself  with  them,  and  the 
hour  of  trial  repeated  them  with  hoUow  laughter  and  self- 
murder.^    Yet  they  were  there  to  use  for  the  highest  good,  •.  iwin,ii» 
had  men  chosen.     The  religious  education  of  the  world  had 
gradually,  through  long  ages,  become  ready  for  the  teachings 
of  Jesus.* 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  spoken  while  every  sign 
of  the  wrath  of  God  with  the  nation  lay  like  a  burden  on 
all,  and  perplexed  the  masters  in  Israel.  Yet  it  was  then 
that  Jesus  revealed  that  God  was  the  Father  of  men,  and 
had  loved  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  appealing 
for  proof  even  to  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  birds  of  the 
air.^    For*  the  first  time,  men  heard  that  the  whole  i-ace*  Matt.6.23,  ^^ 

were  the  sons  of  the  great  heavenly  Father ;  that  the  world 
lay  in  the  sunshine  of  His  eternal  love,  and  that  all  alike  > 

were  invited  to  seek  His  face.^  It  was  the  first  proclamation 
of  a  universal  religion,  and,  as  such,  an  event  unique  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  war 
was  perpetual  Even  after  men  had  long  adopted  city 
life  and  its  civilization,  a  stranger  and  an  enemy  were 
synonymous.  Thus,  in  the  first  ages  of  Rome,  a  stranger 
who  had  not  put  himself  formally  under  the  protection  of 
some  Roman,  had  no  rights  and  no  protection.  What  the 
Roman  citizen  took  from  him  was  as  lawful  gain  as  the  shell  7^ 

which  no  one  owned,  picked  up  on  the  sea-shore.^     He  was  •  MommMn't 

^    -^  ^  Bam.  Qesch 

like  a  wild  beast,  to  be  hunted  and  preyed  on  at  any  one's    "-^^ 
wilL^    To  use  Mommsen's  figure,  a  tribe  or  people  must  be  •  Mommsen-H  5 

either  the  anvil  or  the  hammer.     Ulysses  was  only  the  type  of   ^  wi- 
the world  at  large  in  his  day,  when,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
wanderings,  he  landed  in  Thrace,  and  having  found  a  city, 
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cBLxixro  instantly  sacked  it  and  killed  all  the  inhabitants.  Where 
there  was  no  express  treaty,  plunder  and  murder  were 
always  to  be  dreaded.  The  only  safety  of  individuab  or 
communities  was  their  own  capacity  of  self-defence.  As 
^  tribes  and  clans  expanded  to  nations,  the  blood  connection 
secured  peace,  more  or  less,  in  the  area  they  occupied,  and, 
.  ultimately,  the  interests  of  commerce,  or  the  im{)ulse  of  self- 
preservation,  joined  even  states  of  different  natLonalitleB  in 
peaceful  alliancesi  Isolated  naticms,  like  the  Jews,  still  kept 
up  the  intense  aversion  to  all  but  their  own  race,  but  the 
progress  of  the  world  made  them  more  and  more  exceptional. 
Before  the  age  of  Christ,  the  conquests  of  Rome  had  broken 
down  the  dividing  walls  of  nationality  ovct  the  dvilized 
earth,  and  had  united  all  races  under  a  common  government, 
which  secured  a  widespread  peace,  hitherto  unknown.  Men 
of  races  living  far  apart  found  themselves  free  to  compete 
for  the  highest  honours  of  public  life  or  erf  letters,  and  Rome 
accepted  emperors  and  men  of  genius,  alike,  from  the  obscure 
populations  of  the  provinces.*^ 

But  though  conquest  had  forced  the  nations  into  an  out- 
ward unity,  there  was  no  real  fusion  or  brotherhood.  Man, 
as  man,  had  gained  nothing.  The  barbarian  and  the  slave 
were  no  less  despised  than  before,  and  had  gained  no  more 
rights.  The  Romans  had  been  forced,  for  their  own  sakes, 
to  raise  the  conquered  to  more  or  less  political  equality  witii 
themselves,  but  they  did  so  from  no  sentiment  of  respect  to 
them  as  fellow-men,  and  still  bore  themselves  towards  them 
with  the  same  haughty  superiority  and  ill-concealed  aversion.. 
It  was  the  peace  of  political  and  even  moral  death.  All 
mankind  had  become  the  slaves  of  the  despot  on  the  Tiber. 
Ancient  virtues  had  passed  away,  and  vice  and  corruption, 
unequalled,  perhaps,  in  any  age,  lay  like  a  deadly  miasma 
over  universal  society.  The  union  of  the  world  was  regretted, 
as  superseding  the  times  when  Rome  could  indulge  its  tastes 
in  war  and  plunder.  It  was  a  political  comprehension,  not 
a  moral  federation.  The  hostility  of  the  past  was  impos* 
sible,  but  the  world  had  only  become  a  mob,  not  a  brother- 

io  660  ft  fine     hood,  of  uatious,^^  and  had  sunk  in  morality,  as  it  had 
S2P*S°***»  advanced  in  outward  alliance. 
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With  the  Jews,  the  old  hatred  of  all  races  but  their  own  had  oh.  ixxvn. 
grown  with  the  calamities  of  the  nation.  It  seemed  to  them 
a  duty  to  hate  the  heathen  and  the  Samaritan,  but  their 
cynicism  extended,  besides,  to  all  respecting  whom  the 
jealousy  for  the  honour  of  the  Law  had  raised  suspicion. 
They  hated  the  publicans ;  the  Rabbi  hated  the  priest,  the 
Pharisee  the  Sadducee,.  and  both  loathed  and  hated  the 
common  people,  who  did  not  know  the  ten  thousand  injunc- 
tions of  the  schools.  They  had  forgotten  what  the  Old 
Testament  taught  of  the  love  of  God  towards  men,  and  of 
the  Iqve  due  by  man  to  his  fisllow.  They  remembered  that 
they  had  been  commanded  to  show  no  favour  to  the  sunken 
nations  of  Canaan,  but  they  forgot  that  they  had  not  been 
told  to  hate  them.  The  Law  had  said  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself ;  "  ^  but  their  neighbour,  they  assumed,  «  i^v  19  « 
meant  only  a  Jew  or  a  proselyte,  and  they  had  added  that 
they  should  "hate  their  enemies."  "  If  a  Jew  see  a  Gentile 
fall  into  the  sea,"  wrote  Maimonides,  still  cherishing  the  old 
feeling  centuries  later,  "  let  him  by  no  means  take  him  out ; 
for  it  is  written,  '  Thou  shalt  not  rise  up  against  the  blood 
of  thy  neighbour/  but  this  is  not  thy  neighbour." ^  The»  Art.^^mch. 
spirit  of  revenge  which  prevailed,  embittered  even  private  ]^^\f\  f;;^ 
life  among  the  Jews  themselves.  Each  had  his  own  enemies, 
whom  he  felt  free  to  hate  and  to  injure,  and  all,  alike,  hated 
whole  classes  01  their  own  nation,  and  the  whole  heathen 
races. 

Jesus  was,  now,  by  a  simple  utterance,  to  create  a  new 
religious  era.  "  Ye  have  heard,"  said  He,  "  that  it  was  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thine  enemy.  But 
I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  who 
persecute  you;  that  ye  may  become  sons  of  your  Father, 
who  is  in  heaven ;  for  He  makes  His  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  good,  and  sends  rain  on  the  righteous  and  un- 
righteous. For  if  ye  love  them  that  love  you,  what  reward 
have  ye?  (in  my  kingdom).  Do  not  even  the  (hated) 
publicans  the  same  ?  And  if  ye  salute  your  brethren  only, 
what  do  ye  that  exceeds?  Do  not  even  the  (heathen) 
Gentiles  the  same  thing  ?  Be  ye,  therefore,  perfect,  as  your 
heavenly  Father  is  perfect" 
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realized  by  war  against  Rome,  and  zealous  agitation  agjunst 
the  Sadducean  aristocracy.  They  thought  of  another  Mac- 
cabsaan  war,  to  be  followed  by  a  revelation  of  the  Messiah 
from  heaven.  The  kingdom  of  Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  was 
not  to  rise  like  a  State,  so  that  men  could  say  it  was  here, 
or  there,  because  it  was  already  in  their  midst ^^  It  could 
not  be  otherwise.  He  had  proclaimed  that  Grod  was  the  great 
Father,  and,  as  such,  the  loving,  filial  desire  that  they 
might  be  His  children  thrust  aside  the  cold  thought  of 
reward,  which  had  hitherto  ruled.  He  proclaimed  that  God 
loved  them,  not  in  return  for  their  services,  but  from  the 
•  love  and  tenderness  of  a  Father's  heart,  which  sent  forth  His 
sun  over  good  and  bad  alike,  and  rejoiced  more  over  a 
anner's  repentance  than  over  the  weary  exactness  in  Rab- 
binical rules  of  fifty  who  thought  themselves  righteous. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Judaism  of  the  day  was 
undermined  by  the  new  doctrine.  What  need  was  there 
longer  for  offerings,  for  Temple  ritual,  for  washings  or 
fastings,  or  scrupulous  tithings,  when  the  great  Father  sought 
only  the  heart  of  His  penitent  child?  The  hope  of  the 
llabbis  that  they  could  hold  God  to  the  fulfilment  of  what 
they  thought  His  promises,  if  only  the  Mosaic  ideal  of  the 
theocracy,  in  their  sense,  was  restored,  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  isolation  of  the  Jews,  and  their  glory  as  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  were  things  of  the  past.  One  part  of  the 
theocracy  after  the  other  was  doomed  to  fall  before  this 
grand  proclamation,  for  its  foundations  were  sapped.  The 
Fatherhood  of  God,  which  now  falls  like  an  empty  sound  on 
the  ear  of  the  multitude,  was,  at  its  utterance,  the  creation 
of  a  new  world.  ^^® 

Jesus  had,  now,  set  forth  the  characteristics  of  citizenship 
in  His  new  kingdom,  and  the  new  law ;  He  passed,  next, 
^o  the  new  life.^^  A  warning  was  needed  to  guard  His 
followers,  in  their  religious  duties,  fi-om  the  abuses  of  the 
Rabbinical  party. 

Alms^ving  had  been  exalted  by  the  Scribes  to  an  act  in 
itself  meritorious  before  God.  The  words  **alms,"  and 
"  righteousness,"'  were,  indeed,  used  interchangeably.^^  *Tor 
one  farthing  given  to  the  poor,''  said  the  Rabbis,  '^aman 
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we  ask  Him,  tod  requires  no  lengthened  petitions.*  Prayei^  <M^i^; 
in  the  congregation  is  not  forbidden,  for  Jesus  Himself 
frequented  the  sjniagogue,  and  joined  in  public  devotions. 
But  priTate  prayer  must  be  priyate,  to  guard  against  human 
weakness  corrupting  it  iAto  worthless  parade.  The  simplest, 
shortest  prayer,  unheard  by  human  ^aP,  is  accepted  of  God, 
if  it  rise  from  the  heftrt :  if  thef  heart  be  wanting,  all  prayer 
is  mere  form. 

It  is  always  much  easier,  however,  to  jfollbw  a  pattern 
than  a  precept,  and,  hence,  JesuS  proceeded  to  set  before 
them  a  model  prayer.  "  After  this  manner,  therefore,  pray 
ye.  Our  Fathel*  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy 
name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  as  ift  heaven, 
80  also  on  earth.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And 
forgive  us  our  debts  (to  Thee),  as  we,  sdso,  have  fdr^ven  our 
debtors.  And  lead  ud  not  into  temptation,  but  delivel*  us 
from  the  evil  one."^  fie  add^d  that  our  being  forgiven  our  «  Th© 
trespasses  by  God  depended  on  our  forgiving  men  theirs  gj^y^^^ 
against  us.  SS^£?^ll, 

It  was  the  custom  of  every  Rabbi  to  teach  his  disciples  a  BteSSSfSSt 
form  of  prayer,^  and  in  "The  Lord's  Prayer,**  Jesus,  as»  seKvawji 
John  already  had  done,  followed  the  example.  But  what 
a  difference  between  His  model  and  that  of  other  teachers ! 
He  had  created  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new  earth,  for  the 
soul,  and  in  this  prayer  the  mighty  revelation  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  shines,  like  a  sun,  over  all  humanity.  The 
highest  conceivable  ideal  of  perfection  and  felicity  for  the 
race,  is  offered  in  the  wiQ  of  the  Eternal  Father  being  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Childlike  trust  and  dependence 
ask,  and  are  contented  with,  daily  bounty  from  that  Father's 
hand.  His  mercy  ifil  pleaded  by  hearts  that  already  have 
learned  to  show  it  to  others.  The  spirit  stands  before  Him 
clothed  in  humility,  and  full  of  love  and  tenderness  towards 
its  fellows.  Conscious  weakness  stretches  out  its  hand  for 
heavenly  help,  distrusting  itself,  but  strong  in  a  Higher. 
Each  clause,  almost  each  word,  is  full  of  the  deepest  signifi- 
cance* Each  is  filled  with  divine  light.^  After  eighteen 
centimes^  Christendoln  knows  no  expression  of  thoughts  and 
feelings  so  frdl  in  so  small  a  compass,  so  rich,  so  majestic  in 

VOL.  n.  45 
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OH.  Mjcvn.  praise  and  petition.  Hallowed  phrases,  currfent  in  His  day, 
may  be  quoted  as  parallels  of  single  parts,  but  He  alone 
united  them  to  words  of  His  own  with  a  breadth  and  solidity, 
a  childlike  simplicity  and  wisdom,  a  strength  and  lowliness 
wholly  unknown  in  Jewish  literature." 

Fasting  had  become  one  of  the  prominejit  religious  usages 
o£  Our  Saviour's  day.  Though  only  one  fast  had  been 
appointed  by  Moses — ^that  of  the  Day  of  Atonement — ^the 
Pharisees  i  had  added  numerous  others,  especially  on  the  two 
days  of  the  week,  Monday  and  Thursday,  on  which  syna- 
gogue worship  was  held.  When  fasting,  they  strewed  their 
heads  with  ashes,  and  neither  washed  nor  aiiointed  them- 

^  Lgbtfoot,fl.  selves**  npr  trimmed  their  beards,  but  put  on  wretched 
clothing,  and  showed  themselves  in  all  the  outward  signs  of 
mourning  and  sadness  used  for  the  dead.'  Insincerity  made 
capital  of  feigned  humiliation  and  contrition,  till  even  the 
Roman  theatre  noticed  it.  In  one  of  the  plays  of  the  time, 
a  camel,  covered  with  a  mourning  cloth,  was  led  on  the 
stage.  "  Why  is  the  camel  in  mourning  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
players.  "  Because  the  Jews  are  keeping  the  Sabbath  year, 
and  grow  nothing,  but  are  living  on  thistles.     The  camel  is 

«  8«|ip,iLM«.  mourning  because  its  foojd  is  thus  taken  from  it."^     Rabbis 

"  <Hr*«r.Liefi.  wcrc  forbiddcu  to  anoint  themselves  before  going  out,^^  and 
it  was  recorded  of  a  specially  famous  doctor,  that  his  face 

2-  Lightfoot.H.  was  always  black  with  fasting.  ^^  AU  pretence  was  abhorrent 
272.^schurer.  to  thc  soul  of  Jcsus,  especially  in  religion.  "When  ye  fast,** 
Matt.e.16-18.  ggj^  jj^^  u\^  jjQ^  ^  ^Q  hypocrites,  of  a  sad  countenance  ; 
for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto 
men  to  fast.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  They  have  their  reward. 
But  do  thou,  when  thou  fastest,  anoint  thine  head  and  wash 
thy  face ;  that  thou  mayest  not  appear  ujito  men  to  fast,  but 
to  thy  Father  who  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father,  who  sees  in 
secret,  will  reward  thee."  To  seek  effect,  applause,  credit, 
or  gain,  by  a  show  of  godliness,  must  be  shunned  by 
members  of  the  New  Kingdom.  It  would  be  better  to  let 
men  think  evil  of  them,  than  to  be  tempted  to  use  religion 
for  ulterior  ends.  True  pain  and  true  sorrow  hide  from  the 
eye  of  strangers;  they  withdraw  to  the  secrecy  of  the 
breast 
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He  had  already  spoken  of  the  need  of  care  in  the 
nse  of  the  blessings  of  life,  but  He  knew  our  pronene 
forget,  and  returns  to  the  subject  once  more.     "  Heaj 
up  for  yourselves,"  said  He,  "treasures  on  earth,  where 
and  rust  consume,  and  where  thieves  break  through 
steal.     But  treasure  up  for  yoursielves  treasures  in  hes 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  consumes,  and  where  tl 
do  not  break  through  nor  steaL     For,  if  your  treasure 
earth,  your  heart  must  needs  be  careless  of  heaven.     E 
it  be  in  heaven,  your  hearts  will  be  there  also.     To 
it  there,  you  must  have  the  inner  light  in  your  aoi 
your  mind^^  and  heart — ^by  which  you  perceive  and  cl 
the  truth — imdouded.     If  they  be  darkened,  i,t  will 
your  heart  away  from  the  right  and  divine.     The 
without  the  eye  is  in  darkness;   for  light  enters  on] 
the  eye,  as  from  a  lamp.     When  your  eye  is  sound, 
body  is  full  of  light ;  when  it  is  darkened,  all  with 
night     So  is  it  with  the  eye  of  the  souL" 

"  Do  not  fancy,"  He  continued,  "  that  you  can  joii 
striving  for  riches  and  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  The; 
absolutely  opposed.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  \ 
interests  are  opposite.  Either  he  will  hate  the  one  and 
the  other,  or  he  will  hold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  c 
You  cannot  worship  the  God  of  heaven,  and  Mammon 
god  of  riches.P  To  serve  God,  and  yet  make  money 
idol,  is  impossible  1     They  are  opposites  1" 

"An  undivided  heart,  which  worships  God  alone, 
trusts  Him  as  it  should,  is  raised  above  anxiety  for  ea 
wants.  Therefore,  I  say  unto  you.  Be  not  anxious  for 
life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye 
put  on.^^  Is  not  the  life  more  than  the  food,  and  the 
than  the  raiment?  Behold  the  birds  of  the  air;  they 
not,  neither  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams,  and  yet  your 
venly  Father  feeds  them.^  Are  ye  not  much  better  than  t 
Which  of  you,  by  anxious  thought,  can  add  one  cut 
the  length  of  his  life?  And  about  raiment  why  ar 
anxious?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the -field,  how  fair 
beautiful  they  grow.*^  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
and  yet  Solomon,  in  his  royal  robes,  was  not  arrayed 
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1  80  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field, 
orrow  is  cast  into  an  oven,'  will 
^ou,  O  ye  of  little  feith  ?  Be  not, 
What  shall  we  eat,  or  what  shall 
put  on  ?  •  For  the  Gentiles  seek 
yonr  Heavenly  Father  knows  that 
:,  first.  His  kingdom  and  righteous- 
added  to  you.  Be  not,  therefore, 
^  The  morrow  will  have  its  own 
ufficient  for  the  day."  He  enjoins 
ifliness  of  temper,  but  the  freedom 
firmly  trusts  in  the  Providence  of 
New  Kingdom  might  well  confide 
*,  .and  amidst  all  the  trials  and 
artyr  life  as  had  been  predicted 
d  retain  calm  and  ufishaken  con- 
d  guiding  wisdom  and  love  of  God. 
an  express  right  to  look  for  His 

k  among  the  Jews,  through  the 
,nd  Rabbinical  leaderSjthan  narrow 

all  opinions  varying  in  the  least 
ire  trained  to  take  it  for  granted 
system,  in  its  minutest  forms  and 
)ught,  faith,  and  life — had  been 
eaven.  They  were  a  nation  of 
the  death  for  any  one  of  the  ten 
ts  of  their  religious  teachers.  A 
)claim  the  advent,  character,  and 
,  could  not  close  without  touching 
3,  and  laying  down  principles  for 
ed  the  broad  law  of  gentle  love, 
?se  with  men  at  large.  He  novr 
applications. 

''  that  ye  be  not  judged^^  q^j  Qq^)  . 
1  not  be  condemned ;  forgive,  and 
or  with  what  judgment  ye  judge 

(hereafter).  Give,  and  it  will  be 
ire,  pressed  down,  shaken  together, 
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nmning  over,  will  ihej  give  into  your  bosom.  For  witli  ^'^  mvn 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you.  Be 
charitable  respecting  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  others, 
that  you  may  not  have  your  own  sins  brought  against  you 
at  the  great  day,  and  find  there  the  condemnalaon  you  have 
yoursdf  du>wn  here.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  for  you,  who 
are  to  teach  men,  to  fall  away  from  the  truth,  for  how,  then, 
will  you  instruct  sinful  men  aright?  If  the  blind  attempt 
to  1^  the  blind  both  fall  into  a  ditch,  and  if  you  your- 
selves be  wrong  you  cannot  lead  others,  who  know  nothing 
of  it,  to  the  salvation  of  the  New  Eongdom.  You  will  both 
go  more  wd.  more  hopelessly  wrong,  till,  at  last^  you  sink 
into  Grehenna.  Those  you  teach  cannot  be  wiser  than  you, 
their  teachers,  for  a  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  but 
comes,  at  best,  in  the  end,  to  be  like  him.  If^  then,  you 
would  not  be  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  take  care^  before 
you  essay  to  judge  and  better  the  religious  state  of  others, 
to  examine  your  own  spiritual  condition,  and  reform  what- 
ever IB  wrong  in  it.^  Why  should  you  mark  the  atom  of  •Lnke6t9-4i. 
straw  or  dust  ttat  is  in  your  brother's  eye — ^his  petty  fault — 
if  you  do  not,  in  your  self-righteousness,  see  tiie  beam  that 
is  in  your  own  eye  ?***    Self-blinded  hypocrite  I  first  cast  the  ••  see  a  cnriona 

•'  •'  *'  ^  Lay  Sermon 

beam  out  of  your  own  eye,  and  then  you  will  see  clearly  to    ^^ri-^^^ilv.^ 
cast  the  mqte  out  of  your  brother's  eye.'^  D^"i«; 

"  You  will  meet  with  men,*'  He  continued,  "  who,  when 
the  divine  truth  is  offered  them,  will  only  profane  it — ^men 
utterly  ungodly  apd  hardened,  >  who  wilfully  reject  the 
counsel  o£  God,  with  blasphemy,  mocking,  aad  slandering. 
Do  not  put  it  in  their  power  to  dishonour  it.  To  do  so  is 
like  casting  a  holy  thing  to  the  street  dogs,  or  throwing 
pearls  before  wild  liwine,  who  would  only  trample  them  as 
ivorthless  tinder  their  feet,  and  turn  a^unst  yourselves  and 

rend  yOU."^'^  «  SeeSennon. 

"You  will  need  help  from  God  in  your  ffreai  task;  for  ^hw.lSr 
your  own  spintual  welfare,  and  for  success  m  your  work. 
Ask,  therefore,  and  it  will  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  will 
fi^d ;  kriock,  and  it  will  be  openied  to  you.  For  every  one 
that  asks  receives;  and  he  that  seeks  finds;  and  to  him 
that  ki^oeks  it  shall  be  opened.    If  your  son  ask  bread,  do 
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that  central  requirement  repeated  each  day,  even  till  now,  oa^xva 

by  every  Jew  in  his  prayers — ^*Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 

thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with 

all  thy  might."**  Morality,  apart  from  its  religious  basis  and «»  D«ite.». 

supreme  enforcement,  degrades  the  Law  to  a  level  with  the 

common  morality  of  the  world  at  large.**    It  wa&  reserved  «  Hiuoiujotia. 

for  Jesus  to  announce  our  duty  to  man  in  its  subordination 

to  OUT  higher  relation  to  God ;  to  make  it  only  part  of  that 

filial  love  which  reflects  the  t^idemess  on  all  our  brethren 

which  it  feels  supremely  towards  their  Father  and  ours,  in 

Heaven.     With  Him,  love  of  universal  humanity  has  its 

deep  religious  ground  in  the  love  of  God  whom  we  are  to 

resemble,^— towards  all  the  race,  as  His  children.  The  love  of 

man.  He  tells  us,  is  the  second  great  commandment;  not 

the  first;**  it  is  the  moon  shining  by  light  borrowed  from  «  M^kii 

that  Sun.    The  highest  of  the  Rabbis  cannot  stand  in  the 

presence  of  the  Son  of  Mary  I*^  «•  Eisey^Lise. 

He  had  reached  His  peroration.     It  remamed  only  to    ^«^.»^ 
add  solemn  warnings,  and  these  He  now  gave.    "Enter  in,^ 
said  He,  "through  the  narrow  gate,*^  for  narrow  is  the  gate  «  undand 
and  straitened  is  the  way  of  self-denial  and  struggle  that    ^}^^^zS. 
leads  to  life,  and  few  there  are  that  find  it.     But  wide  is  the 
gate  and  broad  is  the  way  of  sin  that  leads  to  destruction, 
and  those  who  enter  through  it  are  many.    Beware  of  false 
teachers,*®  w'ho  would  turn  you  aside  from  the  safe  road. «  LAnteohrirt, 
They  will  come  to  you  affecting  to  be  my  followers,  but 
they  will  be  only  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.    You  will  know 
them  fully  by  their  fruits — ^that  is,  by  their  lives.    Do  men 
gather  grapes  off  thorns,  or  figs  off  thistles?*®  So,  every  «•  Triitmin, 4m, 
good  tree  brings  forth  good  fruit ;  but  tide  corrupt  tree  brings    ^"^  »*•  ^ 
forth  evil  fruit.    The  good,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  the 
hearty  bring  fbrth  that  which  is  ^ood ;  and  the  evil  man, 
out  of  the  evil,  brings  f3rth  that  which  is  evil;  for  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  his  mouth  speaks.^    A  good  tree  «  Laiu  $.  u. 
cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit ;   nfeither  can  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  fortii  good  firuit.     Have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and 
da  not  follow  them,  for  every  tr6e  that  brings  not  forth  good 
fruit  \&  cut  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.    So,  then,  by  their 
fruits  ye  will  k^w^w  them  fully.** 
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cf  mioa  mi  obeys  tbem,  is  like  a  mwi,  who,  in  huilding  ft  oamviL 

house,  digged  deep,  and  laid. ft  fouadation  upon  the  ro<^ 

And  the  winter  rains  felL^.  and. the  torrent*  rose,  end  the-Kdin.ii.82. 

-.  Ill  1  -IT  -L  11  Mfttt.7.24— 27. 

storma  bil^w,  and  bea*  npou  that  house,  tfnd  md  not  shake  L«ke6.47-ia 
ity  b^tcanse  it  was  well  buUt,  aA4  had  bi^n  founded  upon  the 
rock.  But  every  one  ivho  he<ti^  them,  Bnd^  does  not  obey 
them,  is  like  afoolkh  man,  who,  without  a  foitndationy  buiU 
his  house  upon  the  sandy  earth. :  And  the  rain  descended, 
and  the  toirents  rushed  d(>wn,.iMiid  the  winds  blew,  and  beat 
upon  that  houito,  and  aitraightwayit  feU,  and  the  ruin  of  that 
house  was  great"  •• 

No  wonder  that  when  He  had  finished  such  an  address, 
the  niulti^tudes  w^re  astonished  at  His  teaching.    They  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  tame  and  slavish  servility  of  the 
Babbis,  with  their  dread  of  varying  a  word  from  precedent 
and  authority ;  tiieir  cobwebbery  of  endless  sophistries  and 
verbal  trifling ;  their  laborious  dissertations  on  tJie  infinitely 
little;   their  unconscious  oversight  of  all  that  cotdd  affect 
the  heart ;  th^ir  industrious  trackings  through  the  jungles  of 
tradition  and  prescription ;  and  felt  tdiat  in  the  preaching  of 
Jesus,  they,  for  the  first  time,  had  something  that  stirred 
their  souls,  and  came  home  to  their  consciences.     One  of 
the  Rabbis  had  boasted  that  every  verse  of  the  Bible  was 
capable  of  six  hundred  thousand  different  explanations,  and 
there  were  seventy  different  modes  of  interpretation  cur- 
rent,** but  the  vast  mass  of  explanations  and  interpretations »«  Hser- 
were  no  better  than  pedantic  folly,  concerning  itself  with    EnXkL 
mere  insignificant  minutiae  which  had  no  bearing  on  reli-    **^- 
gion  or  morals.     Instead  of  this,  Jesus  had  spoken  as  a 
legislator,  vested  with  greater  authority  than  Moses.     To 
transmit,  imchanged,  the  traditions  received  from  the  past, 
was  the  one  idea  of  all  other  teachers;   but  He,  while 
reverent,   was  not    afraid  to  criticize,  to  reject,  and    to 
supplement     To  venture  on  originality,  and  independence 
was  something  hitherto  unknown. 

The  life  of  Jesus,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  the  great  lesson  of 
humanity :  His  death  is  its  hope.  But  there  lies  a  won- 
drous treasure  in  His  words.  What  but  a  pure  and  sinless 
soul  could  have  conceived  such  an  idea  of  God  as  the 
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Father  of  mankind,  drawing  us  to  Himself  by  the  attraction 
of  holy  and  exhaustless  love?  "It  could  oiily  rise,"  says 
Hausrath,  "  in  a  spirit  that  stood  pure,  guiltless,  and  sinless 
before  God-^a  spirit  in  whidi  all  human  unrest  and  disturb- 
ance were  unknown,  on  which  there  lay  no  sense  of  the 
littleness  of  life,  no  distracting  feeling  of  disappointed  am- 
bition. Sinful  man,  with  a  stained  or  even  uneasy  conscience, 
will  always  think  of  God  as  jealous,  wrathful,  and  about 
to  avenge  Himself.  The  revelation  that  God  is  the  Father 
of  men  could  rise  Only  in  a  mind  in  which  the  image  of 
God  mirrored  itself  in  calm  completeness,  because  the 
mirror  had  no  specks  to  mar  it  The  revelation  of  God  as 
the  Father  is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  absolute  perfection 
of  the  human  nature  in  Jesus."  '^^ 
"He  has  left  us  not  only  a  life,  but  arich  world  of  thoughts,*' 
HDerG^  says  Keim,^^  "in  which  all  the  best  inspirations  and  long- 
^toB,  m.  ings  of  mankind  meet  and  are  reflected.  It  is  the  expression 
of  the  purest  and  directest  truths  which  rise  in  the  depths 
of  the  soul,  and  they  are  made  common  to  all  mankind  b^^ 
being  uttered  in  the  simplest  and  most  popular  form  '' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVnL 


OPEN  OOOTUOT. 


TESUS  iii^  now  been  some  months  in  Galilee,  and  the  ^^  *±t^ 
tl  season  of  the  great  feasts  had  returned*  It  was  meet 
that  Judea,  which  had  rcjjected  Him  when  He  first  preached 
in  it,  should  be  once  more  visited,  wd  the  news  of  the  King- 
dom once  more  sent  abroad  among  the  thrcmgs  g£  pilgrims 
from  every  part  of  the  woirld,  attracted  at  such  times  to 
Jerusalem. 

Leaving  the  north,  therefore,  for  a  time.  He  agun  jour- 
neyed south ;  perhaps  by  short  stages,  prisaching  as  He  went ; 
perhaps  with  one  of  the  bands  of  pilgrims  which  gathered 
from  each  neighbourhood  to  go  up  to  "the  House  of  the 
Lord.**  No  voice  would  join  with  so  rapt  a  devotion  in 
the  joyful  solemnities  of  such  a  journey, — ^in  the  psalms  that 
enlivened  the  way,-^-or  the  formal  devotions  of  morning  and 
evening.  But  what  feitst  it  was  He  thus  honoured  is  not 
told,  nor  are  there  means  for  deciding.  That  of  Purim,  a 
month  before  the  Passover,  the  Passover  Itself  Pentecost, 
and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  have  each  found  favour  on 
plausible  grounds,  but  wjb^re  there  Lb  such  contrariety  of 
opinion,  the  safest  course  is  to  leave  the  matter  unsettled.* 

Of  the  visit  we  know  only  one  incident,^  but  it  was  theVJ[«?f»f>ff> 
turning  point  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord.  ^ 

Jerusalem  in  those  days  was  a  contract  in  its  water  supply, 
as  in  much  else,  to  the  fallen  glory  of  its  present  condition. 
Several  natural  fij)rings  seem  to  have  flowed  in  the  city  or 
near  it,  in  ancient  times,  but  they  h?fW  long  been  ch6ked  up, 
with  the  exception  of  the  single  "  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,** 
still  foui^d  in  the  Kedron  vjJley-  There  is  now,  besides,  only 
a  8ing;le  well— that  of  Joaby  at  the  junction  of  the  Kedron 
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near  Siloam,  south-east  firom  the  town* 
id  in  Christ's  day,  and  it  is  still  one 
rces  of  summer  supply  for  Jerusalem, 
ling  else,  imder  the  withering  spell  of 
a  such  disrepair  that  its  water,  drawn 
feet,  is  tainted  with  sewage.  The  ancient 
3ms  to  have  been  mainly  obtained  by 
at6r  ill*  pools  and  (cisterns,  and  by  aque- 
l  distant  hiUa,  ^nd  brought  abundance 
)lic  pools  and  reservoirs  of  the  dty  and 
beneath  which  was  honeycombed  by 
istems.  Many  houses,  also,  had  cisterns, 
I  the  shape  of  an  inverted  funnel,  to 
it  was  from  the  numerous  "pools"  that 
as  mainly  derived.  Eight  still  remain, 
treme  decays  and  there  appear  to  have 
ithers,  in  ancient  times, 
famous  of  these,  in  Christ's  day,  was 
of  Bethesda,  which  recent  explorations 
scQivered  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
If  the  identification  be  valid,  the  pool 
,  165  feet  in  length,  hewn  in  the  limestone 
)f  48  feet,  and  divided  in  halves  by  a 
eet  thick,  built  across  it.  Water  still 
rth-west  corner,  and  is  probably  an  abun- 
n<>w  so  mixed  with  drainage  as  to  be 
Eusebius  speaks  of  the  Bethesda  of  his 
one  of  which  is  filled  by  the  rains  of  the 
•has*  water  tiiiged  iti  ah  extraordinary 
his  effect  was  likely  produced  by  the 
ep  through  underground  channels,  after 
jaid  by  St.  John  to  have  been  close  to 
•the  entrance,  doubtless,  of  the  numerous 
^  market.^ 

il  Winters  has,  in  all  ages,  been  regarded  as 
ritaidsto  recovery  from  various  diseases, 
ere  water  is  everything,  this  belief  has 
Tlie  Pool  of  Bethesda,  from  whatever 
al  ftivour  for  its  cuttitive  powers,  which 
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were  supposed  to  be  most  effective  when  the  waters  were  ^ 
**  troubled,"  either  by  the  discoloration  afker  heavy  rains,  or 
by  periodical  flowing  after  inteninssion,  as  is  stffl  the  case 
with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  near  Siloam.* 

Natural  explanations  of  ordinary  phenomenawere  unknown 
in  these  simple  times,  for  there  was  no  such  thing  as  science. 
Among  the  Jews,  as  among  other  races,  everything  was 
attributed  to  the  direct  action  of  supernatural  beings.  In 
the  Book  of  Jubilees,*  which  shows  the  popular  ideas  of*c^^B» 
Christ's  day,  there  are  angds  of  adoration,  of  fire,  wind,  ^^^^1?. 
clouds,  hail,  hoai*  frost,  valleys,  thunder,  lightning,  winter,  **• 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  and  of  "all  things  in  the 
heavens  and  earth,  and  in  all  valleys;  of  darkness,  of  Kght,  of 
dawn,  and  of  evening."  The  healing  powers  of  the  Bethesda 
waters  were,  hence,  ascribed  to  periodical  visits  of  an  angel, 
who  "troubled  the  water."  Popular  fency  had,  indeed, 
created  a  complicated  legend  to  account  foi*  the  wonder.  At 
least  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Nehemiah,*  the  ebbing  and « cihH».«.ia 
flowing  of  some  springs  had  been  ascribed  to  a  great  dragon 
which  lived  at  the  source,  and  drank  up  the  waters  when  it 
woke,  leaving  them  toflow  only  while  itwas  asleep.  Itwas  even 
said  that  a  good  angel  dwelt  beside  healing  springs,  and  each 
morning  gave  them  their  virtue  afresh,  and  a  Rabbi  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  report  that,  as  he  sat  by  a  fountain,  the  good  angel 
who  dwelt  in  it  appeared  to  him,  arid  said  that  a  demon 
was  trying  to  get  into  it,  to  hurt  those  who  frequented  it 
He  was,  therefore,  to  go  and  teU  the  townsfolks  to  come 
with  hammers,  or  iron  rods  or  baw,^  and  beat  the  water  tiU 
it  grew  red  with  thick  drops  of  blood — the  sign  that  the 
demon  was  conquered  and  slain.* 

Some  such  f5anciful  notions,  based,  very  probably,  on  real 
curative  powers  in  the  water  at  cectain  seasons,  attracted 
daily  to  Bethesda  a  multitude  of  unfortunates  v^ho  hoped  to 
be  healed  of  blindness,  atrophy,  lameness,  and  other  infirmities, 
by  bathing  at  the  right  moment  si  sufficient  number  of  times. 
Charity  had  built  five  porches  round  the  pool,  to  afford  the 
crowd  a  shelter,  and  these,  and  the  great  steps  leading  down 
to  the  waters,  were  constantly  thronged,  like  the  steps  of  a 
sacred  bai^ing^lace  to-day,  on  the  Gangies. 
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in .  Galilee  with  anxiety,  which  had  already  shown  itself  ch.  xxxvm 
during  His  first  short  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover 
before,  and  in  His  subsequent  circuits  through  Judea. 
Spies,  sent  from  Jerusalem,  dogged  His  steps  and  noted  His 
words  and  acts,  to  report  them  duly  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  who  had  seen  more  clearly,  day  by  day,  that  a 
mortal  struggle  was  inevitable  betwieen  the  old  Theocracy 
and  the  Innovator.  Everything  was  in  their  favour.  They 
were  in  power,  and  could  at  any  moment  bring  Him  before 
their  own  courts  on  trial,  even  for  life.  But  they  dreaded 
overt  hostility,  and  for  a  time  preferred  to  undermine  Him 
secretly,  by  mooting  suspicions  among  the  people  of  His 
being  a  heretic,  or  affecting  to  think  Him  a  mere  crazed 
enthusiast.  His  most  innocent  sayings,  were  perverted  to 
evil ;  His  purest  aims  purposely  misconstrued.  Only  the 
favour  of  the  people,  and  His  own  moderation,  prudence, 
and  wisdom,  warded  off  open  violence. 

He  had  now,  however,  ^veri  a  pretext  for  more  decided 
action  than  they  had  yet  taken.  No  feature  of  the  Jewish 
system  was  so  marked  as  their  extraordinary  strictness  in 
the  outward  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  a  day  of  entire 
rest  The  Scribes  had  elaborated  from  the  command  of 
Moses,  a  vast  array  of  prohibitions  and  injunctions,  covering 
the  whole  of  social,  individual,  and  public  life,  and  carried 
it  to  the  extreme  of  ridiculous  caricature.  Lengthened 
rules  were  prescribed  as  to  the  kinds  of  knots  which 
might  legally  be  tied  on  Sabbath.  The  camel-driver's  knot 
and  the  sailor's  were  unlaMrftd,  and  it  was  equally  illegal  to 
tie  or  to  loose  them.  A  knot  which  could  be  untied  with 
one  hand  might  be  imdone.  A  shoe  or  sandal,  a  woman's 
cup,  a  wine  or  oil-skin,  or  a  flesh-pot  might  be  tied.  A 
pitcher  at  a  spring  might  be  tied  to  the  body*sash,  but  not 
with  a  cord. 

It  was  forbidden  to  write  two  letters,  either  with  the  right 
hand  or  the  left,  whether  of  the  same  size  or  of  different 
sizes,  or  with  different  inks,  oi-  in  different  languages,  or 
with  any  pigment;  with  ruddle,  gum,  vitriol,  or  anything 
that  can  make  marks ;  or  even  to  write  two  letters,  one  on 
each  side  of  a  comer  of  two  walls,  or  on  two  leaves  of 
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f  they  could  be  read  together,  or  to  writ« 
But  they  might  be  written  on  any  dark 
>f  a  fruit-tree,  on  road-dust,  on  sand,  or  on 
h  the  writing  did  not  remain.  If  they 
i  the  band  turned  upside  down,  or  with 
outh,  or  the  elbow,  or  if  one  letter  were 
previously  made,  or  other  letters  traced 
)n  designed  to  write  the  letter  n  and  only 
if  he  wrote  one  letter  on  the  ground  aiid 
r  on  two  walls,  or  on  two  pages  of  a  book, 
[  not  be  read  together,  it  was  not  illegal, 
igh  fbrgetfulness,  wrote  two  characters  at 
>ne  in  the  morning,  the  other,  perhaps 
it  was  a  question  amoug  the  Rabbis 
?  had  not  broken  the  Sabbath. 
^  food  that  inight  be  carried  on  Sabbath 
another  was  duly  settled.  It  must  be  less 
Iried  fig :  if  of  honey,  only  as  much  as 
ound;  if  water,  as  much  as  would  make 
c,  as  much  as  would  be  put  in  a  phylactery ; 
would  form  two  letters/ 
^tinguish  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath  was  a  great 
3  day,  nor  was  even  sickness  allowed  to 
.  rules.  It  was  forbidden  to  give  an  emetic 
2t  a  broken  bone,  or  put  back  a  dislocated 
le  Rabbis,  more  liberal,  held  that  whatever 
lade  the  Sabbath  law  void,  **  for  the  com- 
a  to  Isr^l  only  that  they  might  live  by 
ho  was  buried  under  ruins  on  Sabbath, 
and  taken  put,  if  alive,  but,  if  dead,  he  was 
e  was,  till  the  Sabbath  was  over.^^ 
began  with  sunset  on  Friday,  and  ended 
I  Saturday,  but  as  the  disappearance  of  the 
mark  of  the  time,  its  commencement  was 
-top  and  in,  a  valley.  If  it  were  cloudy, 
roost  was  the  signal  The  beginning  and 
Lth  were  announced  by  a  trumpet  from  the 
le  diflferent  towns.  From  the  decline  of 
y,  to  its  setting,  was  Sabbath-eve,  and  no 
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work  which  would  continue  into  the  hours  of 
could  be  done  in  this  interval.  All  food  must  be 
all  vessels  washed,  and  aU  lights  kindled,  before  su 
money  girdle  must  be  taken  off,  and  all  tools  1 
"  On  Friday,  before  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath,' 
law,  "  no  one  must  go  out  of  his  house  with  a  ne 
pen,  lest  he  forget  to  Icly  them  aside  before  the 
opens.  Every  one  must  also  search  his  pockets  at 
to  see  that  there  is  nothing  left  in  them  with  wl 
forbidden  to  go  out  on  the  Sabbath."^^  The  refin 
Rabbinical  casuistry  were,  indeed,  endless.  To 
kind  of  sandals  was  carrying  a  burden,  while  to  wei 
kind  was  not.  One  might  carry  a  burden  on  his 
but*  it  must  not  be  slung  between  two,^*  It 
lawful  to  go  out  with  wooden  sandals  or  shoes  ^ 
nails  in  the-  soles,  or  with  a  shoe  and  a  slipper,  i 
foot  were  hurt.^^  It  was  unlawful  for  any  one  t 
loaf  on  the  public  street,  but  if  two  carried  it,  ii 
unlawful.^*  The  Sabbath  was  believed  to  prevail 
strictness,  from  eternity,  throughout  the  universe. 
Rabbinical  precepts  respecting  it  had  been  revealed 
from  the  originals  on  the  tablets  of  heaven.^^  E\ 
the  lost  had  rest  from  their  torments  on  its  saci 
and  the  waters  of  Bethesda  might  be  troubled  on  c 
but  were  still  and  unmoved  on  this.^^  ^ 

In  an  insincere  age  such  excessive  strictness  led  t 
evasions  by  Pharisees  and  Sadducces  alike.  To  * 
restrictions  which  limited  a  journey  on  Sabbath 
cubits  from  a  town  or  city,  they  carried  food  c 
evening  to  a  spot  that  distance  beyond  the  t 
assxmied,  by  a  fiction,  that  this  made  that  spot 
dwelling.  They  could  thus  on  the  Sabbath  wal 
distance  to  it,  and  an  equal  distance  beyond  it,  thi 
being  only  the  legal  distance  from  the  fictitiouj 
residence  I  ^^  To  make  it  lawful  to  eat  togethe 
Sabbath  the  Rabbis  put  chains  across  the  two 
street,  in  which  the  members  of  a  special  fratem 
and  called  it  a  single  dwelling,  while  to  excuse  thei 
the  materials  of  their  Sabbath  repast  to  the  com 
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aa  would  secure  His  death,  and  never  faltered  in  their  oH-mrm. 
resolve  till  they  carried  it  out,  two  years  later,  on  Calvary. 

Jesus  seems  forthwith  to  have  been  for  the  first  time  cited 
before  the  authorities,  on  the  fonHal  charge  of  Sabbath- 
breaking;  but  His  judges  were  little  prepared  for  the  tone  of 
His  defence.  Left  to  answer  for  Himself  He  threw  the 
assembly  into  a  paroxysm  of  religious  fury  by  claiming  to 
work  at  all  times  for  the  good  of  men,  since  it  was  only  what 
God,  His  Father,  had  done,  notwitiistanding  the  Sabbath 
Law,  from  the  beginning.  As  His  Son,  He  was  as  little 
to  be  fettered  by  that  Law  or  subject  to  it,  and  was  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  assembly  saw  what  this  implied.  He 
had  added  to  His  Sabbath  desecration  the  higher  crime  of 
blasphemously  "  making  Himself  equal  with  God,  by  calling 
Him  specially*  His  father."*^  The  excitement  must  have •'<*»»»* 
been  great,  for  Orientals  give  free  vent  to  their  feelings, 
under  any  circumstances.  Some  years  after,  the  same 
tribunal,  with  the  crowd  of  spectators,  gnashed  their  teeth 
at  the  martyr  Stephen  in  their  infuriated  bigotry,  and  cried 
out  with  loud  voices,  and  stopped  their  ears  at  his  words.^^ «  Acti  7.  h  w 
In  all  probability  a  similar  storm  rose  around  Jesus  now. 
But  He  remained  perfectly  calm,  and  when  silence  was  in  a 
measure  restored,  proceeded  with  His  defence  against  this 
second  charge. 

He  did  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  they  were  right  in 
the  meaning  they  put  on  His  words,  but  stated  more  fully 
why  He  used  them.  It  was  impossible  for  Him  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  His  Father;  He  could  only  do  so  if  He  were  not 
His  Son.  There  was  absolute  oneness  in  the  spirit  and  aim 
of  the  works  of  both,  as  in  those  of  a  son  who  looks  with 
reverence  at  the  acts  of  a  Father,  and  has  no  thought  but 
to  reproduce  them.  **  My  Father,  God,  in  His  love  for  me, 
the  Son,  lays  ever  open  before  me,  in  direct  self-disclosure, 
all  that  He  Himself  does,  that  I  may  do  the  same.  You 
marvel  at  my  healing  the  lame  man,  but  the  Father  will 
show  me  greater  works  than  this,  that  I  may  repeat  them 
here  on  earth,  and  that  you  may  wonder,  not  in  curiosity  as 
now,  but  in  shame  at  your  unbelief." 

"Let  me  tell  you,"  He  continued,  "  what  these  greater  works 
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light,  but  when  you  found  that  he  called  you  to  repentance  ch. 
rather  than  to  national  glory  and  worldly  prosperity,  you 
forsook  him  and  became  his  enemiea    The  light  he  shed  was 
not  of  the  kind  you  desired. 

^^  But  I  have  a  witness  which  is  greater  than  that  of  John. 
The  work  which  the  Father  has  given  me  to  bring  to 
completion— -the  work  of  founding  and  raising  the  new 
kingdom  of  God,  as  His  Messiah, — ^this,  in  all  that  it  implies 
of  outward  and  spiritual  wonders,  bears  witness  that  the 
Father  has  sent  me.  And  not  only  does  God  Himself  testify 
of  me  indirectly,  by  my  work  as  His  Messiah :  He  does  so 
directly,  in  your  Scriptures.  But  ye  have  not  recognized 
the  voice  of  this  testimony,  nor  realized  the  image  of  me  it 
presents.  You  are  spiritually  deaf  to  the  one,  and  blind  to 
the  other.  Ye  have  not  the  true  sense  of  God*s  word  in 
your  consciences,  for  you  do  not  believe  in  His  Meteiah, 
whom  He  has  sent,  and  of  whom  these  Scriptures  testify. 
They  witnesa  to  me  as  the  mediator  of  eternal  life,  and, 
therefore,  every  one  who  humbly  studies  t|iem  as  the  guide 
to  that  life,  will  be  pointed  by  them  to  me.  You  search 
the  Scriptures  professing  to  wish  to  find  life,  and  yet 
refuse  to  accept  mel  How  self-contradictory  and  self- 
condemning  1 

^^I  do  not  reproach  you  thus^  from  any  feeling  of 
wounded  pride,  for  I  care  nothing  for  the  applause  of  mesL 
I  do  it  because  I  know  the  ground  of  your  disbelief — you 
have  not  the  lov^  of  God  in  your  hearts.  If  you  had,  you 
would  recognize  and  receive  His  Son  whom  He  has  sent.  I 
have  come  in  my  Father's  name,  as  His  comnussioned  repre- 
sentative— the  true  Messiah — and  you  have  rejected  me 
with  unbelieving  contempt,  but  when  a  false  Mesdah  comes 
in  his  own  name,  you  will  receive  him  I  It  is  no  wonder 
you  have  rejected  me,  for  how  is  it  possible  that  such  as 
you  could  believe,  who  have  no  higher  craving  than  to 
give  and  accept  empty  earthly  honours,  and  are  indifferent 
to  the  only  true  honour  that  comes  from  being  acknowledged 
and  praised  of  God? 

'^  You  trust  in  Moses,  who,  you  think,  has  promised  you 
favour  with  God,  here  and  hereafter.    Beware !  there  is  no 
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ears  of  the  barley,  and  rubbing  them  with  their  hands  as  cauxviu 
they  went  on.  The  field  must  have  been  near  some  town^ 
most  likely  Capernaum,  for  a  number  of  people  were  about^ 
and  among  others,  some  spies."'  It  was  no  wonder  both  He 
and  the  disciples  were  hungry,  for  no  Jew  could  break  his 
fast  till  after  the  morning  service  at  the  synagogue,  or  take 
supper  till  after  the  evening  service,  but  He  had  sanctioned 
two  ofiences  against  the  Sabbath  laws.  The  plucking  the 
ears  was  a  kind  of  reaping,  and  the  rubbing  was  a  kind  of 
grinding  or  threshing.  Besides,  it  was  required  that  all  food 
should  be  prepared  on  Friday,  before  sunset,  and  the  rubbing 
was  a  preparation.'^  On  any  other  day  there  would  have 
been  no  cause  of  blame,  but  to  break  the  Sabbath  rather 
than  8u£fer  hunger  for  a  few  hours,  was  guilt  worthy  of 
stoning.^  Was  it  not  their  boast  that  Jews  were  known, 
over  the  world,  by  their  readiness  to  die  rather  than  break 
the  holy  day  ?  Every  one  had  stories  of  grand  fidelity  to  it. 
.  The  Jewish  sailor  had  refused,  even  when  threatened  with 
death,  to  touch  the  helm  a  moment  after  the  sun  had  set  on 
Friday,  though  a  storm  was  raging ;  and  had  not  thousands 
let  themselves  be  butchered  rather  than  touch  a  weapon 
in  self-defence  on  the  Sabbath  ?  The  "  new  doctrine  **  of 
Jesus  would  turn  the  world  upside  down*^  if  not  stopped !    m  Acti  i-  & 

The  spies  of  the  hierarchical  party,  who  had  seen  the 
offence,   at  once  accused  Him  for  allowing  it,   but  His 
answer  only  made  matters  worse.     He  reminded  them  how 
David,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  in  his  flight  from  Saul, 
had  eaten  tlie  holy  bread  and  given  it  to  his  followers^ 
though  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  but  priests  to  eat  it^i^«r  isain.21 1 
Did  that  not  show  that  the  claims  of  nature  overrode  those      ^'  ^  ^ 
of  a  ceremonial  rule  ?  that  the  necessity  of  David  and  his 
followers  was  to  be  considered  before  the  observance  of  a 
tradition  ?    The  law  of  nature  came  from  God ;  the  theo- 
cratic prohibition  was  of  man.     "And  have  you  not  read  in 
liie  Law,"^  added  He,  "  how  the  priests  work  at  their  duties  »  jamb.33.  $t 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  yet  are  held  blameless,  though  they  are 
in  fact  breaking  the  holy  day,  if  your  traditions  and  rules 
lure  to  be  the  unbending  standard?^    What  is  lawful  for  the 
servants  of  the  Temple  to  do  on  Sabbath  must  much  more 
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its  abiding  dignity  and  rights — ^ihe  Son  of  Man — ^is  the  oaxnvuL 
Lord  of  Ihe  Sabbath*     It  was  a  proclamation  of  spiritual 
freedom. 

The  lowering  schoolmen  of  the  day,  and  the  priestly  party, 
felt  themselves  threatened  in  their  most  cherished  hopes, 
wishes,  and  interests.  The  breach  between  them  and  Jesus 
had  been  final,  since  His  half-contemptuous  words  about  the 
old  garment  and  the  old  bottles.  They  had  marked  Him, 
definitely,  as  opposed  to  traditional  Rabbinism,  as  a  danger- 
ous agitator,  and  an  enemy  of  the  venerated  "  Hedge  of  the 
Law,"  the  glory  of  successive  generations  of  Rabbis.  The 
hierarchy  would  at  once  have  indicted  Him  publicly,  but  for 
His  wide  popularity ;  the  devotion  felt  for  Him  by  tiie  multi- 
tudes He  had  healed  or  comforted ;  the  transparent  singleness 
of  His  aims  and  labours ;  the  gentleness  and  dignity  of  His 
character,  which  enforced  reverence ;  and  His  divine  humility 
and  lowliness  of  heart,®^  which  made  Him  so  unassailable.      "  sch«nk©i,8». 

The  synagogues  were,  as  yet,  open  to  Him,  and  He  still 
frequented  them,  for  the  facilities  they  oflfered  of  teaching 
the  people.  Another  violation  of  the  Pharisaic  laws  of  the 
Sabbath  soon  followed,  in  one  of  the  services.  He  had  gone 
to  the  synagogue,  and  was  teaching  in  it,  when  He  noticed  a 
man**  whose  right  hand,  withered  by  long-standing  local «  Matt ii 
paralysis  and  its  consequent  atrophy,**  himg  helpless  by  his  M^ks.  i-«. 
side.  Meanwhile,  the  Scribes  and  other  Pharisees,  now »  Bib«iLcx.u. 
constantly  on  the  watch  against  Him,  sat  with  keen  eyes  to 
see  if  he  would  venture  to  break  their  Sabbath  laws  once 
more,  by  healing  the  suflferer,  who  could  claim  no  help  till 
the  sacred  day  was  over,  as  he  was  in  no  immediate  danger 
of  life.  Their  fine-spun  casuistry  had  elaborated  endless 
rules  for  the  treatment  of  all  maladies  on  the  sacred  day. 
A  person  in  health  was  not  to  take  medicine  on  the  Sabbath. 
For  the  toothache,  vinegar  might  be  put  in  the  mouth,  if  it 
'were  afterwards  swallowed,  but  it  must  not  be  spat  out 
again.  A  sore  throat  must  not  be  gargled  with  oil,  but  the  oil 
might  be  swallowed.  It  was  unlawful  to  rub  the  teeth  with 
sweet  spice  for  a  cure,  but,  if  it  were  done  to  sweeten  the 
breath,  it  was  permitted.  No  fomentations,  Ac,  could  be 
put  to  affected  parts  of  the  body^**     One  prohibition  I  must  »*  h<*  h««>  h. 
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gaxxxYin.  give  in  Latin.  "Qui  pediculum  occidit  sabb.  idem  est  ao 
si  oecideret  camelum."  The  school  of  Schammai  held  it 
unlawful  to  comfort  the  sick,  or  visit  the  mourner  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  the  school  of  Hillel  permitted  it. 

It  was  clear,  therefore,  that,  if  any  cure  of  the  withered 
hand  were  attempted,  there  would  be  ground  for  another 
formal  charge  of  Sabbath-breaking,  which  brought  with  it 
death  by  stoning. 

But  Jesus  never  feared  to  do  right.  IJo  thought  of  self 
ever  came  between  Him  and  His  witness  to  tlie  trutlu 
Looking  over  at  His  enemies,  as  they  sat  on  the  chief  seats, 
He  read  their  hearts,  and  felt  that  fidelity  to  the  very  law 
which  His  expected  action  would  be  held  to  have  broken, 
demanded  that  that  act  be  done. 

His  whole  soul  was  kindled  with  righteous  anger  and 
sorrow  at  the  hardness  which  forced  conscience  to  be  silent, 
rather  than  confess  the  truth.  It  was  needful  that  such 
hoUo wness  and  wilful  perversity  should  be  exposed.  As  the 
Son  of  God — ^the  Messiah — sent  to  found  a  kingdom  of  pure 
spiritual  religion.  He  felt  that  the  wisdom  of  the  schools, 
priestly  mediation,  sacrifices,  Temple  rites,  and  Sabbath 
laws,  were  only  a  glittering  veil,  which  shut  out  the  know- 
ledge of  eternal  truth,  alike  towards  God  and  toii^^ards  man. 
He  had  taught  and  healed,  announced  the  kingdom  of  spirit 
and  truth,  cheered  the  poor,  reproved  sinners^  lifted  the 
humble  from  the  dust,  and  gathered  the  godly  round 
Himself.  Dull,  mechanical  obedience  to  worthless  forms;  or 
love,  from  the  fulness  of  the  hearty  was  now  the  question,  in 
religion  and  morals.      Should  true  religion  be  spread,  or 

«•  schenkftT, »i  error  confirmed?^*  Should  He  silently  let  blinded  men 
fancy  their  blmd  leaders  right,  or  should  He  brave  all,  to 
open  their  eyes  and  lead  them  into  the  true  ways  of  His 
Father?  Looking  at  the  paralyzed  man.  He  bade  him  rise 
from  the  floor,  on  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation, 

»  sohux«r.4ift.  he  had  been  sitting,^^  and  stand  forth  in  the  midst,  and,  on 
his  doing  so,  in  ready  obedience  to  one  so  famous,  turned 
once  more  to  the  scowling  Rabbis  on  the  dais.  "  Is  it  lawful 
on  the  Sabbath  days,"  He  asked  them,  "to  do  good,  or  to  do 
evil,  to  save  life,  or  to  destroy  it  ?  "    But  they  held  their 
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peace^  fearing  they  might  commit  themselves  by  answering  oaxxxvo 
without  careful  reflection.  "  It  is  allowable,  is  it  not,"  He 
resumed,  "  to  lay  hold  on  a  sheep  which  has  fallen  into  a  pit 
on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  help  it  out  ?  *^  How  much  then,  is  «  Hor.Hrt>.i 
a  man  better  than  a  sheep?  Wherefore  it  is  lawful  to  do 
well  on  the  Sabbath.**  "Streteh  forth  thy  hand,**  said  He, 
continuing,  to  the  suflferer ; — and  the  hand  which,  till  then, 
had  hung  wasted  and  lifeless  at  his  side,  was  healthy  and 
strong  as  the  other. 

Jesus  felt  the  significance  of  the  moment  He  felt  that 
the  silence  of  His  accusers  was  not  £rom  conviction,  but 
sullen  obstinacy,  which  had  shut  its  ears  against  the  truth. 
He  felt  that,  between  him  and  the  leaders  of  the  nation,  there 
was  henceforth  a  hopeless  separation.  They  had  finally 
rejected  Him,  and  could  henceforward  only  seek  His  destruc- 
tion. Their  fanaticism,  now  fairly  roused,  forgot  all  minor 
hatreds,  and  united  the  hostile  factions  of  the  nation  in 
common  zeal  for  His  destruction.  No  parties  could  be 
more  opposed  than  the  nationalists  or  Pharisees,  and  the 
Friends  of  Rome'  gathered  round  Herod  Antipas  at  Tiberias, 
but  they  now  united  to  hunt  Jesus  to  the  death.  The 
alliance  boded  the  greatest  danger,  for  it  showed  that,  in 
addition  to  religious  fanaticism.  He  had  now  to  encounter 
the  suspicion  of  designing  political  revolution.  The  Church 
and  the  State  had  banded  together  to  put  • '  the  deceiver  of 
the  people  "  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  had  been  inevitable  from  the  first  that  it  should  be  so. 
The  Jerusalem  party  expected  the  "  Salvation  of  Israel " 
from  the  unconditional  restoration  of  the  theocracy,  with 
themselves  at  its  head,  and  from  the  strictest  enforcement  of 
outward  legal  observances.  While  the  contrast  between 
Judaism  and  heathenism  was,  meanwhile,  intensified  and 
embittered  to  the  utmost,  they  hoped  before  long  to  crush 
Rome,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  They  would  have  greeted 
any  one  who  proved  able  to  impose  their  law,  in  all  its 
strictness,  on  mankind, — as  a  deliverer,  as  the  stem  from  the 
root  of  David,  as  the  Saviour  and  Messiah.  In  Jesus,  on  the 
contrary,  there  appeared  one  who,  while  constraining  their 
wonder  at  His  lofty  morality  and  spiritual  greatness,  was 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

GALILER 

THE  opposition  of  the  Rabbis  and  priests,  how< 
malignant  and  fixed,  was  as  yet  confined  to  se 
plottings.^  With  the  people  at  large,  Jesus  continued  e 
increasingly  popular.  It  was  advisable,  however,  to  ai 
any  pretext  for  overt  hostility,  and  hence  He  withdrew  £ 
Capernaum  for  a  time,  on  another  mission  to  the  towns 
villages  on  the  edge  of  the  Lake,  tiU  the  storm,  in  a  meas 
blew  over.  To  the  chagrin  of  his  enemies,  the  multiti 
attracted  to  see  and  hear  Him  were  larger  than  ever, 
excitement  was  evidently  spreading  through  all  Palest 
for  numbers  still  continued  to  come  from  Jerusalem 
Idumea  on  the  south ;  from  Perea  and  Decapolis  and  o 
parts  on  the  east^  and  even  from  the  heathen  district  ro 
Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  north.  There  were  many  J 
settled  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  the  concourse  waj 
doubt  of  such  almost  exclusively.  It  was  even  found  nc 
sary  that  a  boat  should  attend  Him,  as  He  journeyed  a] 
the  shore,  that  He  might  betake  Himself  to  it  when 
throng  grew  oppressive.  Miraculous  cases  in  great  nun 
increased  the  excitement,  many  who  crowded  round  1 
finding  relief  by  touching  even  IBs  clothes,  and  und 
spirits  falling  down  before  Him  in  involuntary  confessio 
His  being  the  Son  of  God.  But  though  His  pity  would 
refuse  to  heal  any  who  came.  He  still  sought  to  avoid 
offence  of  too  great  notoriety,  by  requiring  secrecy, 
gentle  and  unostentatious  progress  was  in  such  vivid  ( 
trast  to  the  noisy  and  disputatious  ways  of  the  Rabbis,  i 
St  Matthew  saw  in  it  a  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  visi 
of  Isaiah,  for  He  did  not  strive,  nor  cry  aloud,  nor  was 
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coming  under  his  roof.  He,  himself,  appears  to  have  fol-  ohap.xxxix 
lowed,  as  if  it  had  been  too  great  a  liberty  to  approach  Jesus 
except  at  the  distance  of  two  mediations.  "  Lord,'*  said  he, 
"trouble  not  Thyself;  for  I  am  not  worthy  that  Thou 
shouldest  enter  under  my  roof.  Wherefore,  neither  thought 
I  myself  worthy  to  come  to  Thee ;  but  say  in  a  word,  and 
my  servant  shall  be  healed.  For  I,  also,  am  a  man  set  under 
authority  (and  render  obedience  to  my  superiors),  and  have 
soldiers  under  me,  and  I  say  to  this  one.  Go,  and  he  goes ; 
to  another,  Come,  and  he  comes ;  and  to  my  servant.  Do 
this,  and  he  does  it  I^  therefore,  You  indicate  Your  plea- 
sure only  by  a  word,  the  demons  who  cause  diseases  will  at 
once  obey  You  and  leave  the  sick  man,  for  they  are  under 
Your  authority^  as  my  servants  are  under  mine." 

Faith  so  clear,  undoubting,  and  humble,  had  never  before 
cheered  the  heart  of  Jesus,  even  from  a  Jew,  and,  coming  as  it 
did  from  the  lips  of  a  heathen,  it  seemed  the  first-fruits  of  a 
vast  harvest,  outside  the  limits  of  the  Ancient  People.   He  had 
found  a  welcome  in  Samaria  when  rejected  in  Judea;  and  now 
it  was  from  a  heathen  He  received  this  lowly  homage.     The 
clouds  that  had  lain  over  the  world  through  the  past  seemed 
to  break  away,  and  a  new  earth  spread  itself  out  before  His 
souL     The  kingdom  of  God,  rejected  by  Israel,  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  despised  Gentile  nations.     "  Verily,"  said 
He,  "  I  tell  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in 
Israel     And  I  say  unto  you  that  many  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  lie  down  at  the  table  of  God  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  as  honoured  guests,  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  while  the  Jew,  who  prided  himself  on 
being,  by  birth,  the  child  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and 
despised  all  others,  as  doomed  to  sit  in  the  darkness  outside 
the  banquet  hall  of  the  Messiah,  will  have  to  change  places 
with  them!"    To  His  hearers  such  language  would  speak 
with  a  force  to  be  measured  only  by  their  fierce  pride  and 
intolerance.     To  share  a  grand  banquet  with  the  patriarchs 
in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  was  a  favourite  mode  Mrith  the 
Jews  of  picturing  the  blessedness   that  kingdom  would 
bring.     "  In  the  future  world,"  they  made  God  say,  in  one 
of  their  Rabbinical  lessons,  "  I  shall  spread  for  you  Jews  a 
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presence.  Stepping  towards  the  poor  mother,  He  drie 
tbantain  of  her  tears  by  a  soft  appeal     **  Weep  n< 
He,  and  then  moved  to  the  bier,  careless  of  the  de 
which  would  have  made  a  Rabbi  pass  as  far  as  £ 
from  the  dead.     Touching  it^  those  who  bore  the 
once  stood  stilL     It  was,  doubtless,  a  mere  open  fn 
that  still  used  for  such  purposes  in  Palestine, 
man,**  said  He,  "  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise."     It  was 
"  He  that  was  dead  sat  up  and  began  to  speak, 
delivered  him  to  his  mother." 

It  was  at  Shunem,  now  Solani,®  a  village  on  the  o 
of  the  very  hill  on  which  Nain  stood,  that  Elisha  hi 
the  only  son  of  the  lady  who  had  hospitably  en1 
him;  and  the  luxuriant  plain  of  Jezreel,  stretcl 
beneath,  had  been  the  scene  of  the  greatest  events  i 
of  Elijah,  who  had  raised  to  life  the  son  of  the  wide 
Phenician  village  of  Sarepta,  on  the  far  northern  co 
prouder  sign  of  their  greatness  as  prophets  had  lii 
the  mind  of  the  nation  than  such  triumphs  over  tl 
and  in  no  place  could  such  associations  have  been  n 
than  in  the  very  scene  of  the  life  of  both.  At  the 
the  young  man  once  more  alive,  the  memory  of  El 
Elisha  was  on  every  lip,  and  cries  rose  on  all  side 
great  prophet  had  again  risen,  and  that  God  had  vi 
people.  Nor  did  the  report  confine  itself  to  these 
regions.  It  flew  far  and  near  to  Judea  in  the  soi 
even  to  the  remote  Perea. 

For  now,  six  months;  it  may  be  for  more  than  a  3 
Baptist — the  one  man  hitherto  recognized,  in  thi 
as  a  prophet,  had  lain  a  prisoner  in  the  dun 
Machaerus — doubtless,  in  hourly  expectation  of 
a  man,  young  in  years,  but  wasted  with  his  own  fi 
and  now  by  the  shadows  of  his  prison-house.  But 
had  not  yet  determined  what  to  do  with  him.  w 
him  from  the  fury  of  Herodias,  and  yet  dreading  tc 
go  free,^  he  still  suflFered  him,  as  Felix  permitted  Pj 
afterwards,  at  Csesarea,  to  receive  visits  from  his  < 
as  if  almost  ashamed  to  confine  one  so  blamele 
rumours  of  Christ's  doings  had  thus,  a]l  along,  rea 
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always  many  who  had  been  attracted  by  the  hope  of  aQg^-^^^" 
miraculous  cure  of  their  discuses  or  infirmities,  and  these 
He  forthwith  summoned  to  His  presence,  and  healed.  John 
would  understand  the  significance  of  such  an  answer,  and  it 
left  undisturbed  the  delicacy  which  shrank  from  verbal  self- 
assertion.  His  acts,  and,  doubtless,  the  words  that  accom- 
panied them,  were  left  to  speak  for  Him.  It  was  enough 
that  He  should  refer  them  to  Isaiah,  and  to  what  they  had 
seen.  "  Go  your  way,  and  tell  John  what  you  have  seen 
and  heard.  The  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
deansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  and  the  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them."^^^^  "  Tell  him,  moreover,  «•  isaiahw.*; 
that  I  know  how  he  is  tempted;  but  let  him  comfort  himself  ^*i^^^J\^ 
with  the  thdught  that  he  who  holds  fast  his  faith  in  spite  of 
all  fiery  trials,  and  does  not  reject  the  kingdbm  of  God 
because  of  its  small  beginnings,  and  still,  spiritual  gentleness, 
so  different  from  the  worldly  power  and  glory  expected, 
already  has  the  blessings  it  is  sent  to  bring."  "^  »  Ew*id.T.48i 

The  messengers  had  hardly  departed,  when  His  ftill  heart 
broke  out  into  a  eulogy  on  John,  tender,  lofty,  and  fervent. 
*^  It  was  no  weak  and  wavering  man,"  said  He,  "  bending 
this  way  and  that,  like  the  taU  Jordan  reeds,^  that  ye  went 
out  in  bands  to  the  desert  banks  of  the  Jordan  to  see!  No  soft 
and  silken  man,  tricked  out  in  splendid  dress,  and  living  on 
dainty  fare,  Uke  the  glittering  courtiers  at  Tiberias  I  John 
was  a  prophet  of  God — aye,  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  pro- 
phets, for  he  was  sent  as  the  herald  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Me,  the  Messiah  J  I  tell  you,  among  all  that  have  been  born 
of  women,  a  greater  and  more  honoured  than  John  the 
Baptist  has  not  risen  I " 

Passing  from  this  tender  tribute,  which  He  had  already 
paid  to  His  great  forerunner,  even  before  the  authorities  at 
Jerusalem,^*  He  proceeded,  as  was  meet,  to  point  out  the »« John  5. 85. 
greater  privileges  enjoyed  by  His  hearers,  than  even  by  one 
so  famous.  "He  was  great  indeed  in  the  surpassing  dignify 
of  his  office,  as  the  herald  of  the  Kingdom ;  yet  one  far  less,* 
but  still  a  member  of  that  Kingdom,  which  is  now  set  up 
among  you,  is  greater  in  the  honour  of  his  citizenship^  than  »  Ligbtfbot,  m. 
he,  for  he  stood  outside.     But  he  did  a  mighty  work;  he    Meyor.^ntox 
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have  caught  so  little  of  its  brightness.  No  wonder  the  oHAP.mis 
people,  as  a  mass,  rejected  Him.  How  long  had  he  taught 
in  the  towns  of  Galilee,  and  yet  how  disproportionately 
small  was  the  number  He  had  really  won,  in  spite  of  the 
throngs  who  had  pressed  with  eager  curiosity  and  wonder 
round  Hhn,  and  the  respect  He  had  excited  by  His  teachings  1 
His  heart  was  bowed  with  sorrow.  He  had  come  to  His  own, 
and  His  own  did  not  receive  Him.  Infinite  love  and  pity 
for  them  filled  His  soul,  for  He  was  Himself  a  son  of  Israel, 
and  would  fain  have  led  His  brethren  into  the  New  King- 
dom, as  the  fir8t-fi:aiits  of  the  nations.  But  Ihey  refused  to 
let  themselves  be  delivered  from  the  spiritual  and  moral 
slavery  under  which  they  had  long  sunk.  The  yoke  of 
the  Romans  was  not  their  greatest  misfortune.  That  of  the 
dead  letter,  and  of  frozen  forms  and  formulae,  which  chilled 
every  nobler  aspiration,  and  shut  up  the  heart  against  true 
repentance,  and  practical  holiness,  was  a  far  greater  calamity. 
Even  their  highest  ideal— the  conception  of  the  Messiah — 
had  become  a  heated  fantastic  dream  of  universal  dominion, 
apart  from  religious  reform.  A  glimpse  of  other  fields, 
which  promised  a  richer  harvest,  had,  however,  lifted  His 
spirit  to  consoling  thoughts,  for  the  heathen  centurion  had 
shpwn  the  faith  which  was  wanting  in  Israel.  His  homage 
had  been  like  the  wave-ofiering  before  God,  of  the  first  sheaf 
of  the  Gentilp  world  I  Heathenism  might  be  sunk  in  error 
and  sin,  crime  and  lust,  and  all  moral  confusion  might  reign 
widely  in  it ;  there  was  more  hope  of  repentance  and  a 
return  to  a  better  life,  from  heathen  indifier^ice  or  guilt, 
than  from  Jewish  insane,  self-righteous  pride. ^^  u  sohenk«i,i6i 

The  crowd  of  despised  common  people  and  publicans,^^  to  ir  Mattn. 
whom  Jesus  had  addressed  His  eulogy  of  John,  received  it  Lukezisy-^^ 
with  delight,  for  they  had  themselves  been  baptized  by  the 
now  imprisoned  prophet.  There  were  not  wanting  others, 
however,  whom  it  greatly  offended — ^the  Pharisees  and  Scribes 
present  for  no  friendly  purpose.  With  the  instinct  of 
monopoly,  they  condemned  at  once  whatever  had  not  come 
through  the  legitimate  channels  of  authorized  teaching. 
They  had  gone  out  to  John,  but  with  the  foregone  conclusion 
to  hear^  criticize,  and  reject  him  with  supemKous  contempt. 
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he  vulgar.  Though  a  priest's  son,  he  was 
aan,  for  he  had  not  been  duly  ordained.  He 
enough  in  His  way,  but  he  was  not  a  Rabbi, 
guilty  of  schism,  like  Korah.  He  was  not 
authorities,  and  yet  preached,  as,  indeed,  for  » 
LS  the  case  with  Jesus  Himself.  The  bitter 
Tohn  and  He  had  met,  rose  the  more  in  the 
at  the  sight  of  the  Rabbis  on  the  skirts  of  the 
sadness  and  indignation  of  His  heart  broke 
lunciation.  "To  what  shall  I  liken  the  men 
ion  ?  They  are  like  children  in  the  empty 
playing  at  marriages  and  mournings;  some 
on  the  flute  for  the  one;  some  acting  like 
the  other;  but  neither  the  cheerful  piping, 
ating  on  the  breast,  pleasing  the  companion 
m  the  Baptist  came  upholding  the  traditions 
you  Rabbis ;  for  He  fasted,  and  paid  attention 
uid  set  prayers,  and  enjoined  these  on  his 
yoxx  said  he  was  too  strict,  and  would  have 
dth  him,  and  that  he  spoke  in  so  strange  a  way 
\d  a  deviL  I  came  eating  and  drinking — 
rite  like  John,  nor  requiring  fasts  like  him; 
lie  table  of  all  but  the  ceremonially  pure,  like 

and  you  say  I  am  too  fond  of  eating  and  of 
1  worse,  am  a  friend  of  the  publicans  and 
espise.     But  the  true  divine  wisdom  which 

have  proclaimed  is  justified  by  those  who 
low  it,  for  they  know  its  surpassing  worth, 
jat  it  as  folly!  The  divine  wisdom  of  both  his 
g  as  we  have  come,  is  vindicated  by  all  who 
,o  be  wise,  and  the  folly  of  men  is  seen  in 
risdom." 

in  have  led  all  to  whom  He  had  preached  in 
^urneys,  into  the  ways  of  peace.  But  tender 
IS,  He  was  also  stem,  when  stolid  obduracy 
►n  the  sacred  light  He  had  brought  to  them, 
lighty  works  had  been  done,  and  most  of  His 
'  words  had  been  spoken,  in  Chorazin,  Beth- 
>emaum,  the  district  which  He  had  made  His 
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home.      But  they  had  led  to  no  general  penitence.     With  a  ohap^^xxxix'i  ii 

voice  of  unspeakable  sadness,  mingled  with  holy  wrath,  He 

denounced  such  wilful  perversity.    "Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin, 

woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida,  for  if  the  mighty  works  I  have 

done  in  you  had  been  done  even  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the 

types  of  besotted  heathenism,  they  would  have  repented 

long  ago,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.     But  I  say  unto  you,  It 

will  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  the  Day  of 

Judgment  than  for  you.     And  thou,  Capernaum,  exalted  to 

heaven  by  my  dwelling  Jsmd  working  in  you,  shalt  be  thrust 

down  to  Hades,  at  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  for  if  the  mighty 

works  I  have  done  in  thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it 

would  have  remained  until  this  day.     But  I  say  unto  you, 

It  will  be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom,  in  the  Day 

of  Judgment^  than  for  thee ! " 

It  would  seem  as  if  at  this  point,  some  communication 
that  pleased  Him  had  been  made  to  Jesus.  Perhaps  His 
disciples  had  told  Him  of  some  success  obtained  among  the 
simple  crowds  to  whom  they  had  preached  the  New  King- 
dom. Whatever  it  was,  He  broke  forth  on  hearing  it  into 
thanksgiving :  '^  I  praise  Thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  that  Thou  hast  hid  the  things  of  Thy  Kingdom  from 
those  who  are  thought,  and  who  think  themselves  wise,  and 
qualified  to  judge — the  Rabbis,  and  Priests,  and  Pharisees — 
and  hast  revealed  them  to  simple  souls,  unskilled  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  schools.  I  thank  Thee  that  what  is  well- 
pleasing  to  Thee  has  happened  thus  1 "  The  New  Kingdom 
was  not  to  rest  on  the  theology  of  the  schoolmen  of  the  day, 
or  on  official  authority,  or  on  the  sanction  of  a  corrupt 
Church,  or  on  the  support  of  privileged  classes,  but  upon 
child-like  faith  and  humble  love.  It  was  not  to  spread 
downwards,  from  among  the  powerful  and  influential,  but 
to  rise  from  among  the  weak  and  ignoble,  the  poor  and 
lowly,  who  would  receive  it  in  love  and  humility.  It  was 
to  spread  upwards  by  no  artificial  aids,  but  by  the  attractions 
of  its  own  heavenly  worth  alone.  It  was  a  vital  condition 
of  its  nature  that  it  should,  for  it  can  only  be  received  in 
sincerity,  where  its  unaided  spiritual  beauty  wins  the 
heart. 
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received  from  my  Father,  t  speak,  in  all  things,  the  mind  obap.xxxix. 
of  God,  and  thus  you  are  for  ever  safe.  No  one  knows  fully 
what  I  am,  and  what  measure  of  gifts  I  have  received  as 
Messiah,  but  the  Father,  who  has  commissioned  and  sent  me 
forth — Me,  His  Son.  Nor  does  any  man  know  the  Father, 
in  His  counsels  for  the  salvation  of  man,  as  I  His  Son  do,  and 
those  to  whom  I  make  Him  known.  I  am  the  true  Light, 
who  alone  can  lighten  men,  the  one  true  Teacher,  who  cannot 
mislead.  ^^  »  Koinoett 

"Come  unto  me,  therefore,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  •»'«• 
heavy-laden  with  the  burden  of  rites  and  traditions  of  men, 
which  your  teachers  lay  on  you — you,  who  can  find  no 
deliverance  from  the  misery  of  your  souls,  by  all  these 
observances,'  and  I  will  give  your  spirits  rest  Cast  off  their 
hea^  yoke  and  take  mine,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  not 
hard  and  haughty  like  your  Rabbis,  but  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls.  For  the  yoke  I 
lay  on  you — ^the  law  I  require  you  to  honour — is  not  like 
that  which  you  have  hitherto  borne,  but  brings  health  to 
the  spirit,  and  my  burden  is  light,  for  it  is  the  Law  of 

love."^^  •»  ll^yw.  «i  toft 

Language  like  this,  briefly  expanded,  for  greater  clearness, 
demands  reverent  thought.      Who  does  not  feel  that  such 
words  could  not  fall  from  the  lips  of  a  sinful  man,  but  only 
from  those  of  one  whose  nature  and  life  lay  far  above  all 
human  imperfection  ?     Who,  even  of  the  highest,  or  wisest^ 
or  best,  of  human  teachers,  could  invite  aff,  without  excep- 
tion, to  come  to  Him,  with  the  promise  that  He  would  give 
them  true  rest  for  their  souls  ?  ^^     And  who,  in  doing  so, «  inimiiiii, 
could  speak  of  it  as  a  thmg  apparent  to  all  who  heard  Him,    g;,J^%^^- 
that  He  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart  ?     Who  would  think    JSiita?'" ' 
of  claiming  the  stately  dignity  of  sole  representative  of  the    ^etSimann. 
Unseen  God,  and  who  could  speak  of  Grod  as  His  Father,  in    «»f«.». 
the  same  way  as  JeSus?     And  who  would  dare  to  link  Him- 
self with  the  Eternal  in  a  Communion  so  awful  and  an  inter- 
revelation  so  absolute  ?     He  makes  us  feel  that  as  we  listen 
we  are  face  to  face  with  the  Incarnate  Divine. 
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provided  with  cushions  and  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  ohap.  xu 
square,  supplied  a  rest  for  guests,  and  on  these  they  lay  on 
their  left  arm,  with  their  feet  at  ease  behind  them,  outside. 
The  place  of  honour  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the  right  side, 
which  had  no  one  above  it,  while  all  below  could  easily 
lean  back  on  the  bosom  of  the  person  immediately  behind. 
Hospitality  among  the  poor  was  pre&ced  by  various  cour- 
tesies and  attentions  to  the  guest,  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
the  nation.  To  enter  a  house  except  with  bare  feet  was 
much  the  same  as  our  doing  so  without  removing  the  hat, 
and,  therefore,  all  shoes  and  sandals  were  taken  off,  and 
left  at  the  threshold.  A  kiss  on  the  cheek,  from  the  master 
of  the  house,  with  the  invocation  "The  Lord  be  with  you,** 
conveyed  a  formal  welcome,  and  was  followed,  on  the  guest 
taking  his  place  on  the  couch,  by  a  servant  bringing  water 
and  washing  the  feet>  to  cool  and  refresh  them,  as  well  as  to 
remove  the  dust  of  the  road  and  give  ceremonial  cleanness. 
The  host  himself,  or  one  of  his  servants,  next  anointed  the 
head  and  beard  of  the  guests  with  fragrant  oil,  attention  to 
the  hair  being  a  great  point  with  Orientals.  Before  eating, 
water  was  again  brought  to  Wash  the  hands,  as  the  require- 
ments of  legal  purity  demanded,  and  from  the  fiict  that  the  , 
food  was  taken  by  dipping  the  fingers,  or  a  piece  of  bread, 
into  a  common  dUh.  "  To  wash  the  hands  before  a  meal," 
says  the  Talmud,  "  is  a  command ;  to  do  so  during  eating  is 
left  matter  of  choice,  but,   to  wash  them   after  it,   is  a 

duty.  4  Tmct.  Cholln 

With  all  Jews,  but  especially  with  scrupulous  formalists   MM7.86-4ja 
like  the  Pharisees,  religious  observances  formed  a  marked 
feature  in  every  entertainment,  however  humble,  and,  as 
these  were  duly  prescribed  by  the  Rabbis,  we  are  able  to 
picture  a  meal  like  that  given  to  Jesus  by  Simon.* 

Houses  in  the  East  are  far  from  enjoying  the  privacy  we 
prize  so  highly.  Even  at  this  time,  strangers  pass  in  and 
out  at  their  pleasure,  to  see  the  guests,  and  join  in  conver- 
sation with  them  and  with  the  host.^  Among  those  who 
did  BO,  in  Simon's  house,  was  one  at  whose  presence  in  his 
dwelling,  under  any  circumstances,  he  must  have  been 
equally  astonished  and  disturbed.     Silently  gliding  into  the 
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she  would  not  venture  on  such  an  honour,  and  would  only  ohap.  xl. 
make  bold  to  anoint  His  feet  Unmindful  of  her  disorder, 
which  Simon  coldly  noted  as  an  additional  shame,  she 
could  think  only  of  her  benefactor.  Weeping  and  wiping 
away  the  tears,  and  covering  the  feet  with  kisses,®  her  heart 
gave  itself  vent  till  it  was  calmed  enough  to  let  her  anoint 
them,  and,  meanwhile,  Jesus  left  her  to  her  lowly,  loving  wilL 

The  Pharisee  was  horrified.  That  a  Rabbi  should  allow 
such  a  woman,  or,  indeed,  any  woman,  to  approach  him, 
was  contrary  to  aU  the  traditions,  but  it  was  incredibly 
worse  in  one  whom  the  people  regarded  as  a  prophet.  He 
would  not  speak  aloud,  but  his  looks  showed  his  thoughts. 
"  This  man,  if  He  were  a  prophet^  would  have  known  what 
kind  of  woman  this  is  that  touches  Him,  for  she  is  a  sinner." 

Jesus  saw  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  and  turning  to 
him,  requested  an  answer  to  a  question.  "  There  was  a 
certain  creditor,"  said  He,  "  who  had  two  debtors.  The  one 
owed  him  five  hundred  pence,  the  other  fifty.  And  when 
they  had  nothing  to  pay,  he  frankly  forgave  them  both. 
Tell  me,  therefore,  whidi  of  them  will  love  him  most?" 
Utterly  unconscious  of  the  bearing  of  these  words  on  him- 
self, the  Pharisee  r^uiily  answered  that  he  supposed  he  to 
whom  the  creditor  forgave  most,  would  love  him  most. 
**Thou  hast  rightly  judged,"  replied  Jesus.  Then  like 
Nathan  with  David,  He  proceeded  to  bring  the  parable  home 
to  his  conscience. 

Turning  to  the  weeping,  penitent  woman  at  His  feet,  and 
pointing  to  her.  He  cx)ntinued,  "Simon,  seest  thou  this 
woman  ?  I  entered  into  thine  house ;  thou  gavest  me  no 
water  for  my  feet,  as  even  courtesy'  demanded ;  but  she 
has  washed  my  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  her 
hwr.  Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss ;  but  this  woman,  since  the 
time  I  entered,  has  not  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet  tenderly.  Thou 
didst  not  anoint  my  head  with  oil ;  but  she  has  anointed  my 
feet  with  ointment.  I  say  unto  thee,  therefore,  her  sins, 
which  are  many,  are  forgiven,  for  she  loved  much,  but  one 
to  whom  little  is  forgiven,  loves  little. "  Then  addressing 
the  sobbing  woman  herseli^  He  told  her,  "Thy  sins  are  for- 
given.   Thy  fidth  has  saved  thee :  go  in  peace  I  " 
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to  their  devotion,  while  those  of  the  men  who  followed  H 
with  the  exception  of  the  twelve  apostles,  are  lost  ' 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  age,  always  seen  most  in 
gentler  sex,  had  already  spread  among  all  Jewish  women, 
the  Pharisees  found  them  their  most  earnest  supportei 
It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  Jesus  should  attrac 
similar  devotion.  His  purity  of  soul,  His  reverend  .court 
to  the  sex.  His  championship  of  their  equal  dignity  t 
man,  before  God,  and  His  demand  for  supreme  zeal  in 
in  the  spread  of  the  New  Kingdom,  drew  them  after  I 
But  so  accustomed  were  all  classes  to  such  attendance 
their  own  Rabbis,  that  even  the  enemies  of  Jesus  found 
ground  for  censure  in  their  ministrations. 

Of  these  earliest  mothers  of  the  Church,  five  are  nan 
Mary,  or  Miriam,  of  the  town  of  Magdala,  from  whom  Jc 
had  cast  seven  devils ;  Johanna,  the  wife,  not  the  widow 
Chuoza,  a  high  official  in  the  palace  of  Herod  Antipas 
Tiberias ;  Susanna,  of  whom  only  the  name  is  known ;  Mi 
the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joses,  and  wife 
Klopas ;  and  Schelamith,  or  Salome,  mother  of  James  i 
John,  and  wife  of  Zebedee  or  Zabdai,  perhaps,  also,  the  si 
of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,^^  as  Mary,  the  wife  of  Klo] 
is  also  thought  by  many  to  have  been.  Of  the  other  thi 
whom  Jesus  had  cured  of  various  diseases,  a  surpass 
interest  attaches  to  Mary  Magdalene,  from  her  unfoun^ 
identification  with  the  fallen  penitent  who  did  Jesus  hon 
in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  Simon.  There  is  noth 
whatever  to  connect  her  with  that  narrative,  for  it  confou] 
what  the  New  Testament  distinguishes  by  the  cleai 
language,  to  think  of  her  having  led  a  sinful  life  from 
fact  of  her  having  suffered  from  demoniacal  posses^i 
Never,  perhaps,  has  a  figment  so  utterly  baseless  obtained 
wide  an  acceptance  as  that  which  we  connect  with  ] 
name.^  But  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to  explode  it,  for  the  w< 
has  passed  into  the  vocabularies  of  Europe  as  a  synonym 
penitent  frailty. 

Mary  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  village  of  Magds 
or  Migdol — the  Tower — about  three  miles  north  of  Tiberi 
on  the  water's  edge,  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  plain 
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forehead — ^marked  too  strongly  the  cold,  mechanical  concep-    oRAjja 
tions  of  prayer  then  prevailing,  to  let  us  imagine  that  oar 
Lord  or  the  disciples  wore  them.    There  was    no  such 
neglect  of  His  person  as  many  of  His  contemporaries  thought 
identical  with  holiness,  for  He  did  not  decline  the  anointing 
of  His  head  or  beard,  or  the  washing  of  His  feet,  at  each 
resting-place.^^    Nor  did  He  require  ascetic  restrictions  at»]cutcu^ 
table,  for  we  find  Him  permitting  the  use  of  wine,  bread,    lwiwt.u 
and  honey,'  and  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.*^    In  Peter's  house  »  M»tt.ii.it,  ^^ 
He  invited  others  to  eat  with  Him,  and  He  readily  accepted    ji^^j-^^,^' 
invitations,  with  all  the  customary  refinements  of  the  kbs  of    HiS^iJio 
salutation,  and  foot- washing,  and  anointing  even  with  the    ^•^"^     ^^} 
costliest  perfume.*^    The  Pharisee  atoixed  for  his  occaidonal «  ]i»tt8.i8( 
entertainments  by  fasting  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  but    ij*»  ^^mi 
Jesus  exposed  Himself  to  the  charge  of  indulgence,  because    S^rt^ii.!, 
He  never   practised  even    such  intermittent  austerities.^^a  Matt  ii.it, 
Expense  was,  however,  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  for  He        ** "' 
praised  the  Baptist  for  having  nothing  costly  or  effeminate 
in  his  dress,  and  He  enjoined  the  strictest  moderation,  both 
in  dress  and  living,^^  on  His  disciples.  •»  Mgt  it.tt 

It  is  the  great  characteristic  of  Jesus  that  He  elevated  the    ^g^i^ 
common  details  of  life  to  the  loftiest  uses,  and  ennobled  even 
the  familiar  and  simple.    In  His  company,  the  evening  meal, 
when  not  forgotten  in  the  press  of  overwhelming  labours, 
was  an  opportunity  always  gladly  embraced  for  informal 
instruction,  not  only  to  the  Twelve,  but  to  the  many  strangers 
whom  the  easy  manners  of  the  East  permitted  to  gather 
in  the  apartment.^     After  evening  devotions,  the  family  w  M^tt  $.  w. 
group  invited  the  familiar  and  unconstrained  exchange  of   w'JiiVt* 
thought,  in  which  Jesus  so  much  delighted.     As  the  Father 
and  Head  of  the  circle,  He  would,  doubtless,  use  the  form  of 
thanks  and  of  blessing  hallowed  by  the  custom  of  His  nation, 
opening  the  meal  by  the  bread  and  wine  passed  round  to  be 
tasted  by  each,  after  acknowledgment  of  the  bounty  of  God 
and  His  gifts.     Then  would  follow  a  word  to  all,  in  turn : 
the  story  of  the  day,  and  each  one's  share  in  it,  would  be 
reviewed  with  tender  blame,  or  praise,  or  co.unsel ;  and  the 
faith,  and  hope,  and  love  of  all  would  be  refreshed  by  their 
very  meeting  round  the  table.     How  dear  these  hours  of 

VOL.  n.  48 
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CHAP.  XL.  quiet  home  life  were  to  Jesus  Himself,  is  seen  in  the  tender- 
ness with  which  He  saw,  in  the  group  they  brought  around 
Him,  His  "  children," — as  if  they  replaced  in  His  heart  the 
household  affections  of  the  family;  and  in  the  pain,  and 
almost  womanly  fondness,  with  which  He  hesitated  to  pro* 
nounce  His  last  farewell  to  them.  To  the  disciples  themselves^ 
they  grew  to  be  an  imperishable  memory,  which  they  were 
fain,  in  compliance  with  their  Master  s  wish,  to  perpetuate 
daily,  in  their  breaking  of  bread.  The  greatness  and  conde- 
scension, the  loving  familiarity  and  fond  endearments  of  close 
intercourse,  the  peace  'and  quiet  after  the  strife  of  the  day, 
the  feeling  of  security  under  His  eye  and  care,  made  these 
hours  a  recollection  that  grew  brighter  and  more  sacred  with 
the  lapse  of  years,  and  deepened  the  longing  for  His  return, 
or  for  their  departure  to  be  with  Him. 

In  this  delightful  family  life  there  was,  however,  nothing 

like  communism,  for  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  property  of 

each  being  thrown  into  a  common  fund.     His  disciples  had, 

indeed,  left  all;  but  they  had  not  sold  it,  to  help  the  general 

n  Mali  in  S7    trcasurx'.^     Some  of  them  still  retained  funds  of  their  own,^ 

19.  21.  ''  ... 

«  Matt  10. ».    and  the  women  who  accompanied  them  still  kept  their  pro- 

»'  Lttk^ai.     perty.*^     When  Jesus  paid  the  Temple  tax  for  Himself,  He 

did  not  think  of  doing  so  for  His  disciples  as  well.     It  was 

left  to  them  to  pay  for  themselves.     The  simple  wants  of 

each  day  were  provided  by  free  contributions,  when  not 

proffered  by  hospitality,  nor  did  He  receive  even  these  from 

His  disciples,  though   Rabbis  were  permitted  to  accept  a 

honorarium  from  their  scholars.     "Ye   have  received  for 

nothing"  said  He,  "  give  for  nothing."  ^^     He  took  no  gifts 

of  money  from  the  people,  nor  did  He  let  His  disciples  collect 

alms,  as  the  Rabbis  did  their  scholars.    The  only  bounty  He 

accepted  was  the  hospitality  and  shelter  always  ready  for  Him 

in  friendly  Galilee.    From  the  generous  women  who  followed 

Him,  He,  indeed,  accepted  passing  support,  but,  in  contrast 

to  the  greed  of  the  Rabbis,  He  only  used  their  liberality  for 

the  need  of  the  moment.     His  little  circle  was  never  allowed 

»  LniceM.8«.   to  Buffdv  waut,  but  was  always  able  to  distribute  charity,  and, 

17*27;  26. ».  though  Hc  sccms  to  have  carried  no  money,  He  expressly 

mwh^      distinguishes  both  Himself  and  His  disciples  from  the  poor.^ 

T.eben  JMO* 
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His  presence  among  His  disciples  was  seldom,  even  for  a  ohap.  xi> 
brief  interval,  interrupted.  He  might  be  summoned  to  heal 
some  sick  person,  or  invited  to  -some  meal ;  or  He  might 
wish  to  be  alone,  for  a  time,  in  His  chamber  or  among  the 
hills,  while  He  prayed,  but  these  were  only  absences  of  a 
few  hours.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  kiss  of  salutation  in  such 
cases  greeted  His  return.'^  He  gave  the  word  for  setting  out  *  u^ttw 
on  a  journey,  or  for  going  by  boat,  and  the  disciples  pro- 
cured what  was  needed  by  the  way,  if  by  land,  and  plied 
the  oar,  if  on  the  Lake.^^  "  ?*»?•«• 

He  always  travelled  on  foot,  and  was  often  thankful  for  a 
draught  of  water,  as  He  toiled  along  the  hot  sides  of  the 
white  hills,  or  for  a  piece  of  bread,  procured  in  some  village 
through  which  He  passed.^^  Sometimes  He  went  with  His  •■  Jgjjt  m 
disciples,  sometimes  before  them ;  leaving  them  to  their  own 
conversation,  but  noting  and  reproving,  at  once,  their  mis- 
understandings, or  momentary  misconceptions.®'  "  X*^  « 

When  a  resting-place  had  to  be  found  for  the  night,  He  . 
was  wont  to  send  on  some  of  His  disciples  before,  or  He 
awaited  an  invitation  on  His  arrival ;  His  disciples  sharing 
the  profrered  hospitality,  or  distributing  themselves  in  other 
houses.'*   The  entertainment  must  have  varied  in  different**  JJj^JI 
dwellings,  from  the   simplicity  of  the   prophet's  chamber    **"^" 
where  the  Shunaraite  had  provided  a  bed,  a  table,  a  stool, 
and  a  lamp,  to  the  friendship,  and  busy  womanly  ministra- 
tions, and  homage  of  lowly  disciplcship,  of  homes  like  the 
cottage  of  Bethany.     Where  He  was  welcomed.  He  entered 
with  the  invocation,  "  Peace  be  to  this  house  " — ^but,  unlike 
the   Pharisees — without    asking  any   questions  as  to   the 
levitical  cleanness  of  the  house,  or  its  tables,  or  benches,  or 
vessels.®^     It  was  very  rarely,  one  would  suppose,  that  He  **  ''•^w- 
was  not  gladly  received,   but  when  at  any  time  He  met 
inhospitality.  He  only  went  on  to  the  next  village.    Some- 
times He  bore  His  rejection  silently,  but  at  others,  moved  at 
their  hardness.  He  shook  the  very  dust  of  the  town  from  His 
feet  on  leaving  it,  as  a  protest.     When  meekness  could  be 
shown  he  showed  it,  but  where  the  circumstances  demanded. 
He  was  as  stern  as  commonly  He  was  gentle.'^  ••  £*^ 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  the  daily  life  of  one  so  different 
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OHAP.  XL.  from  ourselves  as  Jesus,  but  a  fine  poetical  mind  has 
imagined  the  scene  of  the  healing  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
the  appearance  and  acts  of  Christ  so.  finely,  that  I  borrow 

»  Deiitwch.     some  passages  from  his  pen.^^ 

120  fl.  The  landing-place  at  Capernaum  was  at  the  south  side  of 

the  town.  Thither  the  boats  came  that  brought  over  wood 
from  the  forests  of  Gaulonitis,  and  thither  the  boat  steered 
that  bore  Jesus,  His  four  earliest  disciples  acting  as  boatmen. 
He  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake,  and  had  returned 
now,  in  the  evening.  The  sun  was  just  setting,  but  a  few 
beams  seemed  to  have  lingered  to  die  away  on  His  face,  and 
the  full  moon  rose,  aa  if  to  see  Him  from  behind  the  brown 
hills  still  bathed  in  purple.  The  soft  evening  wind  had  risen 
to  cool  His  brow,  and  the  waters,  sparkling  in  the  moonlight, 
rose  and  fell  round  the  boat,  and  gently  rocked  it  As  it 
touched  the  shore  there  were  few  people  about,  but  a  boat 
from  Magdalalay  near,  with  a  sick  person  in  it^  whom  it  had 
•  taken  her  mother's  utmost  strength  to  hold,  and  keep  from 
uttering  loud  cries  of  distress.  She  had  been  brought  in  the 
hope  of  finding  Jesus,  that  He  might  cure  her. 

"Master,"  said  John,  "there  is  work  yonder  for  you 
already."  "  I  must  always  be  doing  the  work  of  Him  that  sent 
me,"  replied  Jesus ;  "  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work."  The  mother  of  the  sick  woman  had  recognized  Him 
at  the  first  glance,  for  no  one  could  mistake  Him,  and  forth- 
with cried  out  with  a  heart-rending  voice,  "  0  Jesus,  our 
helper  and  teacher,  Thou  messenger  of  the  All-Merciful,  help 
my  poor  child,— for  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  His  name,  has 
heard  my  prayer  that  we  should  find  Thee,  and  Thou  us." 
Peter  forthwith,  with  the  help  of  the  other  two,  who  had  let 
their  oars  rest  idly  on  the  water,  turned  the  boat,  so  that  it 
lay  alongside  the  one  from  Magdala.  Jesus  now  rose ;  the 
mother  sank  on  her  knees ;  but  the  sick  woman  tried  with 
all  her  might  to  break  away,  and  to  throw  herself  into  the 
water,  on  the  far  side  of  the  boat.  The  boatman,  however, 
and  John,  who  had  sprung  over,  held  her  by  the  arms,  while 
her  mother  buried  her  face  in  the  long  plaited  hair  of  her 
child.  Her  tears  had  ceased  to  flow ;  she  was  lost  in  silent 
prayer.   "  Where  are  these  people  from  ?"  asked  Jesus  of  the 
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boatman,  and  added,  to  His  disciples,  when  he  heard  that  chap.xi* 
she  came  from  Magdala,  "  Woe  to  this  Magdala,  for  it  will 
become  a  ruin  for  itswickedness  1  The  rich  ^ts  it  sends  to 
Jerusalem  will  not  help  it^  for,  as  the  prophet  says,  *  They 
are  bought  with  the  wages  of  uncleanness,  and  to  that  they 
will  again  return/"  ^  "  Turn  her  face  to  me  that  I  may  see  ••  wmi» i  ^ 
her,"  added  He.  It  was  not  easy  to  do  this,  for  the  sick  one 
held  her  face,  bent  over,  as  far  as  possible,  towards  the  water. 
John  managed  it,  however,  by  kind  words.  "  Mary,"  said  he, 
for  he  had  asked  her  mother  her  name,  '^  do  you  wish  to  be 
for  ever  under  the  power  of  demons  ?  See,  the  conqueror  of 
demons  is  before  thee,  look  on  Him,  that  you  may  be  healed. 
We  are  all  praying  for  you,  as  Moses,  peace  be  to  him,  once 
prayed  for  his  sister, — *  0  God,  heal  her.'  Do  not  put  our 
prayer  to  shame ;  now  is  the  moment  when  you  can  make 
yourself  and  your  mother  happy."  These  words  told ;  and  no 
longer  opposing  strength  to  strength,  she  let  them  raise  her 
head,  and  turn  her  face  to  Jesus.  But  when  she  saw  Him, 
her  whole  body  was  so  violently  convulsed,  that  the  boat 
swayed  to  and  fro,  and  she  shrieked  out  the  most  piercing 
wails,  which  sounded  far  over  the  Lake. 

Jesus,  however,  fixed  His  eyes  on  hers,  and  kept  them  from 
turning  away,  and  as  He  gazed,  His  look  seemed  to  enter 
her  soul,  and  break  the  sevenfold  chain  m  which  it  lay 
bound.^  The  poor  raving  creature  now  became  quiet  and 
did  not  need  to  be  held ;  her  convulsions  ceased,  the  contor- 
tions of  her  features,  and  the  wildness  of  her  eyes,  passed  off, 
and  profuse  sweat  burst  from  her  brow,  and  mingled  with 
her  tears.  Her  mother  stepped  back,  and  the  healed  one 
sank  down  on  the  spot  where  her  mother  had  been  praying, 
and  muttered,  with  subdued  trembling  words,  to  Jesus, — "  0 
Lord,  I  am  a  great  sinner ;  is  the  door  of  repentance  still 
open  for  me?"  "  Be  comforted,  my  daughter,"  answered  He, 
*'  God  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ;  thou 
hast  been  a  habitation  of  evil  spirits,  become  now  a  temple 
of  the  living  God."  The  mother,  unable  to  restrain  herself, 
broke  out — "Thanks  to  Thee,  Thou  Consolation  of  Israel," 
but  He  went  on, — "  Return  now,  quickly,  to  Magdala,  and  be 
calm,  and  give  thanks  to  God  in  silence."     John  stepped 
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that  they  might  at  least  touch  Him.  When,  at  last,  with  obaf.tl, 
the  help  of  His  disciples,  lie  made  His  way  to  the  palm,  He 
motioned  to  the  people  to  sit  down  on  the  grass.  The  knoU 
firom  which  the  palm  rose  was  only  a  slight  one,  but  when 
the  crowd  had  sat  down  in  rows,  it  sufficed  to  raise  Him 
sufficiently  above  them.  The  men  sat  on  the  ground, 
leaving  any  better  spots  for  the  women  and  children. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  Jesus  standing  while  He  taught 
He  stood  in  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth  while  the  Prophets 
were  being  read,  but  He  sat  down  to  teach.  He  sat  as  He 
taught  in  the  Temple,  and  when  He  addressed  the  multi- 
tude whom  He  had  miraculously  fed;  and  when  He  spoke 
from  Simon  Peter's  boat,  he  did  so  sitting. 

Under  the  palm  lay  a  large  stone,  on  which  many  had 
sat  before,  to  enjoy  the  view  over  the  Lake,  or  the  shade  of 
the  branches  above.  The  Rabbis  often  chose  such  open  air 
spots  for  their  addresses.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary, 
therefore,  when  Jesus  sat  down  on  it,  and  made  it  His 
pulpit.  His  dress  was  clean  and  carefully  chosen,  but 
simple.  On  EQs  head,  held  in  its  place  by  a  cord.  He  wore  a 
white  sudar,  the  ends  of  which  hung  down  His  shoulders. 
Over  His  tunic,  which  reached  to  the  hands  and  feet,  was  a 
blue  Tallith,  with  the  prescribed  tassels  at  the  four  comers, 
but  only  as  large  as  Moses  required.  It  was  so  thrown  over 
Him,  and  so  held  together,  that  the  grey  red-striped  under- 
garment was  little  seen,  and  His  feet,  which  had  sandals, 
not  shoes,  were  only  noticed  occasionally,  when  He  moved. 
When  He  had  sat  down  and  looked  over  the  people,  they 
became  stiller  and  stiller,  till  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
soft  plash  of  the  ripple  on  the  beach. 

As  He  sat  on  the  stone,  Simon  and  Andrew,  the  sons  of 
Jonas,  stood  on  His  right  and  left  hand,  with  James  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Zabdai.  The  people  stood  around  the 
slope,  for  as  yet  Rabbis  were  heard,  standing.  *'  Sickness  came 
into  the  world,"  says  the  Talmud,  "  when  Rabban  Gamaliel 
died,  and  it  became  the  rule  to  hear  the  Law  sitting."*^  "  Sons  •  Miifoot.  n 
of  Israel,  Men  of  Galilee,"  He  began,  "  the  time  is  fulfilled, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  has  come:  repent,  and  believe  the 
GospeL     Moses,  your  teacher,  peace  be  to  him,  has  said- 
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'  A  prophetwill  the  Lord  your  Grod  raise  unto  you  from  your 
brethren,  like  unto  me.  Him  shall  ye  hear.  But  He  who 
will  not  hear  this  prophet  shall  die  T  Amen,  I  say  unto 
you :  He  who  believes  on  me  has  everlasting  life.  No  man 
knows  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  no  man  knows  the  Son 
but  the  Father,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  reveals  Him."  Then, 
with  a  louder  voice.  He  continued,  "  Come  to  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy-laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest  Take 
my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  in  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls.  For 
my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light."  Then,  drawing 
to  a  close.  He  added,  "  Take  on  you  the  yoke  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.  Give  up  that  which  is  worth  little, 
that  you  may  have  what  is  of  great  price.  Become  wise 
changers  who  value  holy  money  above  all  other,  and  the 
pearl  of  price  above  all.^  He  that  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear."* 
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CHAPTER  XLL 

THE  BUBSTING  OP  THB  STORIL 

THE  summer  passed  in  a  succession  of  excitements  and  an  ohap.  xu. 
unbroken  recurrence  of  exhausting  toiL  Wherever 
Jesus  appeared  He  was  surrounded  by  crowds,  anxious  to 
see  and  to  hear.  The  sick  everywhere  pressed  in  His  way, 
and  friends  brought  the  bed-ridden  and  helpless  to  Him, 
from  all  quarters.  From  early  morning  till  night,  day  by 
day,  without  respite,  there  was  a  strain  on  mind,  hearty  and 
body,  alike.  Even  the  retirement  of  the  house  in  which  He 
might  be  resting,  could  not  save  Him  from  intruding  crowds, 
and  time  or  free  space  for  meals  was  hardly  to  be  had.  Such 
tension  of  His  whole  nature  must  have  told  on  Him,  and 
must  have  affected  His  whole  nervous  and  physical  system. 
To  be  continually  surrounded  by  misery-,  in  every  form,  is 
itself  distressing ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  to  be  kept  on  the 
strain  by  the  higher  spiritual  excitement  of  a  great  religious 
crisis,  and  to  be  overtaxed  in  mere  physical  demands,  could 
not  fail  to  show  results,  in  careworn  features,  feverishness  of 
the  brain,  and  the  need  of  temporary  quiet  and  rest  Yet 
sympathy  was  felt  for  Him  only  by  a  few.  The  thoughtless 
crowds  did  not  realize  that  they  were  consuming  in  the  fires 
of  its  own  devotion  the  nature  they  intended  to  honour,  and 
His  enemies,  seeing  everything  only  through  the  disturbing 
light  of  their  hatred,  invented  a  theory  for  it  all  that  was 
sinister  enough. 

The  continued  and  increasing  support  Jesus  received  from 
the  people,  was  a  daily  growing  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities.  They  were  in  danger  of  losing 
their  authority,  which  they  identified  with  the  interests 
of  orthodoxy,  and  national  favour  with  God.    They  had  let 
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movement  of  John  had  just  been   crushed,  and,  now,  in   ohapjox 
restless  Galilee,  one  far  more  dangerous  to  the  Jerusalem 
authorities  was  rapidly  taking  shape  and  consistence.     It 
must  be  put  down  at  any  cost 

The  Rabbis  from  the  capital,  reverend  and  grey,  did  not 
know  whether  to  be  more  bitter  at  the  discredit  thrown  on 
their  own  claims  to  supernatural  powers,  or  at  the  popular 
favour  shown  to  Jesus.  He  cast  out  devils,  indeed,  but  so 
did  they,  and  their  disciples,*  the  exorcists.  It  was  enough  *  JJ^i**^;^'  JJi^ 
for  Him,  however,  to  speak,  and  the  sufferer  was  cured  of  Ii°  i?iJi^^ 
all  ailments  alike,  while  they  used  adjurations,  spells,  and 
magic  formulae  which  were  dangerously  like  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  despised  heathens.  They  laid  stress  on  their 
knowledge  of  the  secret  names  of  God  and  the  angels. 
To  utter  the  cipher  which  stood  for  these,  was,  in  their 
belief,  to  set  in  motion  the  divine  and  angelic  powers  them- 
selves, and  a  whole  science  of  the  black  art  had  been  invented, 
defining  how  and  for  what  ends  they  could  be  pressed  into 
the  service  of  their  invoker,  like  the  genii  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  into  that  of  a  magician. 

The  calm  dignity  and  simplicity  of  Jesus,  contrasted  with 
their  doubtful  rites,  was,  indeed,  humiliating  to  them.  The 
mightiest  of  all  agencies  at  their  command  was  the  unutter- 
able name  of  "Jehovah"— called  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  in  the 
jargon  of  the  Rabbinical  exorcists — the  oath  Akfil  and  "  the 
number  of  Kesbeel."  *  By  this  number,  or  oath,  it  was  held,  s  or*  Beka." 
aU  that  is  has  its  being.  It  had  also  a  secret  magical  power,  il'm  iT^' 
It  was  made  known  to  men  by  the  wicked  angels — "  the 
sons  of  God"  —  who  allied  themselves  with  women,  and 
brought  on  the  flood.^  "It  was  revealed  by  the  Head  of«  aeiLe.a 
the  Oath  to  the  holy  ones  who  dwell  above  in  majesty ;  and 
his  name  is  Beqa.^  And  he  said  to  the  holy  Michael 
that  he  should  reveal  to  them  that  secret  name,  that 
they  might  see  it,  and  that  they  might  use  it  for  an 
oath,  that  they  who  reveal  to  the  sons  of  men  all  that 
is  hidden,  may  shrink  away  before  that  name  and  that 
oath.  And  this  is  the  power  of  that  oath,  and  these 
are  its  secret  works,  and  these  things  were  established  by 
the   swearing   of  it     The   heaven  was  hung  up  for  ever 
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The  appearance  of  Jesus  as  a  miracle-worker  so  different   ohap.xll 
from  themselves,  must  have  excited  the  Rabbinnical  schools 
greatly.    They  made  no  little  gain  from  their  exorcisms,  and  ^ 
now  they  were  in  danger  of  being  wholly  discredited.^^    At  >•  schrnAet^B  \ 

a  loss  what  to  do,  they  determined  to  slander  what  they  Act8i6.i6. 
could  not  deny,  and  attribute  the  miracles  of  Jesus  to  a 
league  with  the  deviL  They  had,  indeed,  for  some  time 
back  been  whispering  this  insinuation  about,^^  to  poison"  ^att 9. 84. 
the  minds  of  the  people  against  Him,  as  an  emissary  of 
Satan,  and  thus,  necessarily,  a  disguised  enemy  of  Israel, 
and  of  man.     It  would  raise  superstitious  terror,   if  they  j 

could  brand  Him  as  a  mere  instrument  of  the  kingdom  of  I 

darkness.  *  i 

The  cure  of  a  man,  blind,  dumb,  and  possessed,  was  so 
astounding,  that  the  Rabbis  ventured  to  spread  their  malig- 
nant slanders  more  widely  than  heretofore.  Jesus  had  re- 
tired to  Peter's  house,  wearied  and  faint,  after  the  miracle, 
but  the  multitude  were  so  greatly  excited  that  they  crowded 
into  the  room,  so  that  He  could  not  even  eat,  and  among 
them  the  Jerusalem  Scribes,  who  were  so  bitter  against  Him, 
took  care  to  find  themselves.  He  read  their  faces,  and  knew 
their  words.  "This  fellow,  unauthorized  and  uneducated 
as  He  is,  casts  out  devils,  under  Beelzebub,  as  their  prince.** 
They  believed  that  the  world  of  evil  spirits,  like  that  of  the 
angels,  formed  a  great  army,  in  various  divisions,  each  with 
its  head  and  subordinates,  its  rank  and  file;  the  whole 
under  the  command   of  Satan.      Beelzebub^^ — the   "  fifth  »*  Bu^torf  m 

389.    Gfroivr, 

god," — was  the  name  given  by  Jewish  wit  and  contempt  to    i;,f^\  ^^l^!^ 
Beelzebul,^ — "  the  lord  of  the  (royal)  habitation" — a  god  of    h^nlt'n,  sn. 
the  Phenicians.     To  him  was  assigned  the  control  of  that    jjrenbourg, 
division  which    inflicted    disease   of   all    kinds    on   man,    Triatmm,  3«. 
and  Jesus,  they  hinted,  was  playing  a  part   under   him, 
in  pretending  to  drive  out   devils  fi'om  the  sick,  that  He 
might  win  the  people  to  listen  to  His  pestiferous  teaching* 
They  would  not  admit  that  His  power  was  divine,  and  the 
ideas  of  the  times  necessarily  assumed  that  it  must  be  the 
opposite.     It  was  of  no  avail  that  light  streamed  in  on 
them ;  for  bigotry,  like  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  contracts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  outward  brightness.     He  was,  with  them,  an 
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f  God. 

even  went  farther.     Not  only  was  He  in  league  with 
1 ;  He  Himself  was  possessed  with  an  unclean  spirit,^ 
demon  in  Him  had  turned  His  brain  :  "  He  had  a 
id  was  mad."^^    They  had  spread  this  far  and  wide, 
ventured,  now,  into  His  presence, 
at  once  challenged  them  for  their  slanders,   and 
them,  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,   to  an 
"  His  whole  life  was  before  the  world.     The  aim 
•it  of  it  were  transparent.     Was  it  not  expressly  to 
ainst  the  evil  and  confused  spirit  of  the  day;   to 
>w  all  wickedness  and  all  evil ;  to  restore  moral  and 
soundness  in  the  people ;  did  He  not  strive  after  all 
h  the  fulness  of  His  power?     Who  could  deny  that 
sought  good,  and  spent  all  His  energy  to  advance 
id  could  He  league  Himself  with  the  prince  of  dark- 
do  good?     What   a  ridiculous,  self-contradictory 
To  think  of  Him  overcoming  evil  by  evil ;  fighting 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  with  the  weapons  of  dark- 
s  almost  too  foolish  to  repeat !     No  kingdom  is  in 
with  itself,  or  if  there  be  division  in  it,  it  is  already 
ss  of  dissolution,  for  it  needs  nothing  more  to  bring 
y  to  ruin."®    There  was  no  answering  such  an  argu- 
But  Jesus  had  still  more  to  say. 
"  said  He,  *'  cast  out  devils  by  the  power  of  Beelzebub, 
n  do  your  disciples  cast  them  out  ?  ^^     You  do  not 
5  their  works  to  the  prince  of  devils,  why  do  you  do 
mine  ?     But  if  I  do  these  things  by  the  power  of 
prove  myself  to  be  sent  from  Him,  and  to  be  His 
and  where  the  Messiah  is,  there  also  is  His  Kingdom.^^ 
still  hesitate  to  draw  this  conclusion  ?     Ask  your- 
hen,  how  I  can  invade  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and 
m  him  his  servants,  instruments,  and  victims,  the 
1  the  possessed,  without  having  first  overcome  him- 
The  strong  man's  palace  can  only  be  spoiled  when  he. 
is  first  bound.     It  is  no  light  matter  to  put  your- 
i  the  position  you  take  towards  me.     He  who  is  not 
I,  is,  as  may  be  seen  in  your  case,  my  enemy.     No 
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neutrality  between  the  Messiah  and  the  devil  is  possible.     If  ohap.xli. 
you  do  not  help,  with  me,  to  gather  in  the  harvest,  you 
scatter  it,  and  hinder  its  being  gathered  I"^^  »  uumann^M* 

The  arguments  of  Jesus  were  so  irresistible  that  the  Rabbis,  p^JJi,  ju. 
taken  in  the  snares  they  had  set  for  Him,  could  say  nothing,  ^^ 
and,  now,  Avhile  they  were  silenced  before  the  people  they 
had  striven  to  pervert.  He  advanced  from  defence  to  attack. 
They  claimed  to  be  the  righteous  of  the  land,  but  had  no  idea 
of  what  true  righteousness  meant.  Jesus  had  come  to  offer 
forgiveness  to  sinners,  not  to  judge  them.  He  desired  rather 
to  deliver  them  from  their  guilt.  But  He  saw  that  His 
enemies,  the  theologians  and  clergy  of  the  day,  and  the 
privileged  classes  generally,  had  determined  to  reject  Him, 
whatever  proofs  of  His  divine  mission  He  might  advance. 
Their  prejudices  and  self-interest  had  blinded  them  till  their 
religious  faculty  was  destroyed.  They  had  deliberately 
refused  to  be  convinced,  and  conscience  grovirs  dead  if  its 
convictions  are  slighted.  The  heart  gets  incapable  of  seeing 
the  truth  against  which  it  has  closed  itself.  They  dared  to 
.speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  who  inspired  the  New 
Kingdom,  and  in  whose  fulness  Jesus  wrestled  against 
selfishness  and  ambition,  soothed  the  woes  of  the  people, 
opened  a  pure  and  heavenly  future,  and  sought  to  win  men 
to  eternal  life,  as  a  spirit  of  evil.  Light  was  to  them  dark- 
ness, and  darkness  light.  They  even  sought  to  quench  the 
light  in  its  source  by  plotting  against  His  life.  This,  He 
told  them,  was  blasphemy  against  the  Divine  Spirit.  They 
had  wilfully  rejected  the  clear  revelation  of  His  presence 
and  power,  and  had  shown  deliberate  and  conscious  enmity 
against  Him.  "This  awful  sin,"  said  He,  *' cannot  be  forgiven, 
because,  when  it  occurs,  the  religious  faculty  has  been 
voluntarily  destroyed,  and  Avilful,  declared  opposition  to 
heavenly  truth  has  possessed  the  soul  as  with  a  devil."  "  To 
speak  against  me  as  a  man,"  He  continued,  "and  not 
recogniise  me  as  the  Messiah,  is  not  a  hopeless  sin,  for  better 
knowledge,  a  change  of  heart,  and  faith,  may  come,  and  I 
may  be  acknowledged.  But  it  is  different  when  the  truth 
itself  is  blasphemed;  when  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whom  alone 
the  heart  can  be  changed,  is  contemned  as  evil.^®    The  soul  "  |fj^'^^'*^ 
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THE   SIGN   OF  JONAH.  1*45 

them  falL^    Others  invited  the  nation  to  follow  them  into   ohap.xll 
the  wilderness,  where  they  promised  to  show  them  stupen-"  boiljuill 
dous  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  having  come.^     It  might 
have  seemed  a  temptation  to  One  possessing  supernatural 
power,  to  silence  all  cavil  by  a  miracle  of  irresistible  grandeur. 
But  outward  acknowledgment  of  His  claims  was  of  no  worth 
in  a  kingdom  like  that  of  Christ's,  resting  on  love,  and 
homage  to  holiness.     He  cared  nothing  for  popularity  op 
fame,  and  lived  in  unbroken  self-restraint,  using  His  mighty 
power  only  to  further  spiritual  ends.     It  was  easy,  there- 
fore, to  repel  the  seduction,  which  He  had  already  overcome 
in  His    first  great   wilderness  struggle.      "An  evil  and 
adulterous  generation,"  said  He — "  unfaithful  to  God,  who 
chose  Israel  for  His  bride — asks  for  a  sign,  grand  beyond  all 
I  have  given,  that  I  am  the  Messiah.**    Then,  predicting  His 
violent  death.  He  went  on — "  There  shall  be  no  sign  given 
it,  but  that  of  the  prophet  Jonah.    For,  as  he  was  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  so  shall  the  Son  of 
Man  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
dead."^  The  spiritual  miracle  of  His  life  and  words  were  the 
only  signs  He  could  vouchsafe  while  He  lived,  for  at  no 
time  did  He  lay   stress  on  miracles  alone  as  a  means  of 
gidning  disciples,  but  subordinated  them  to  His  proclamation 
of  the  Truth.^    His  preaching  would  itself  be  a  sign  like 
that  of  the  preaching  of  Jonah  to  the  Ninevites.^*     "The^soheniMi, 
men  of  that  city,"  said  He,  "  would  rise  in  the  judgment   ^^^2^^ 
day,  to  witness  against  this  generation,  for  they  repented   ^L^*^*"^ 
at  the  preaching  of  Jonah,  and  He  was  greater  than  that 
prophet    The  Queen  of  the, South,  who  came  fix)m  Sheba 
to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  would  then  condemn  them, 
for  she  came  fi'om  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
great  as  they  thought  the  glory  of  Solomon,*  th^y  had  one 
greater  than  He  before  them,  in  Himself.     Vast  multitudes 
had  gone  out  to  hear  John,  and  had  professed  repentance; 
vast  multitudes  had  followed  Himself,  and,  yet,  the  result 
had  been  only  temporary  and  superfidaL     It  would  prove 
with  tjiis  generation  as  with  a  man  from  whom  an  uncleanT 
spirit  has  for  a  time  gone  out.     Meeting  no  suiting  rest  else 
where,  it  returns,  and  finding  its  former  dwelling  in  the 
VOL.  n.  49 
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"my  mother  and  my  brethren."' 

Him  home  by  force,  as  one  beside  Himself.  If  they  could 
Him  for  a  time  at  Nazareth;  if  necessary,  under  restraint 
quiet,  they  hoped,  would  calm  His  mind  and  free  Him 
His  hallucinations.  It  is  wonderful  that  they  could  £ 
with  themselves  in  such  a  way — especially  that  Mary  < 
have  fancied  it  madness  that  He  acted  as  he  did  and  c 
Himself  the  Messiah ;  but  vision,  in  spiritual  things  i 
jiature,  depends,  not  on  the  flood  of  light  around  us,  bi 
the  eye  on  which  it  falls. 

On  coming  near,  however,  they  found  they  could  not  ] 
their  way  through  the  crowd,  and  had  to  request  those 
to  let  Him  know  their  presence,  and  that  they  wishe 
speak  with  Him.  At  any  moment  when  busy  witi 
work  of  the  Kingdom,  all  lower  relations,  bonds,  and  < 
of  His  earlier  lifCj  ceased  to  engage  Him,  but  much 
was  it  so  at  a  time  like  this,  when  engrossed  with  its  sup 
interests,  and  with  the  victory  over  its  enemies  whicl 
had  hardly  as  yet  completed.  The  most  sacred  of  ea 
ties  lost  its  greatness  before  the  grandeur  of  spiritual  kii 
in  the  new  deathless  communion  He  was  founding.  "  W 
my  mother?"  asked  He,  "and  who  are  my  brethren?**  1 
stretching  His  hands  towards  those  around  Him — "  Bel 
said  He,  "  my  mother  and  my  brethren !  For  whos< 
shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father  in  Heaven,^  the  same  i 
brother,  and  sister,  and  mother."^  It  was  the  same  an 
in  effect,  as  He  had,  perhaps  before  this,  given,  wl 
woman  in  the  crowd,  unable  to  restrain  herself,  had  expr 
aloud  her  sense  of  the  surpassing  honour  of  her  whc 
borne  and  nursed  Him.  "Yea,"  replied  He,  "rather,  U 
are  they  that  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  keep  it." 

It  was  from  no  want  of  tenderness  Jesus  thus  spoke 
holy  duty  to  Himself,  His  honour,  and  His  calling,  dems 
His  acting  as  He  did*  It  was  imperative  that  He  si 
keep  Himself  from  the  hands  even  of  His  nearest  frien 
prevent  their  unconsciously  carrying  out  the  plans  o: 
enemies,  by  violently  restraining  Him.  He  had,  more 
founded  a  new  family  of  which  He  was  the  Spiritual  I 
and  this,  henceforth,  as  it  spread  among  men,  was  to  h 
supreme   earthly   relationship.      The  ready  faith   oi 
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oHARXLi.  Samaritans,  and  the  surpassing 
centurion,  had  foreshadowed  the 
Kingdom,  beyond  Israel,  to  all  nati 
mere  men,  whether  priests,  or  Rs 
condition  of  heavenly  favour.  He 
to  do  the  will  of  God  was  the  one  ( 
the  gates  of  the  way  of  life. 

Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  bra 
league  with  the  devil,  the  Pharis( 
subtler  plan  of  pretending  friendlii 
partake  of  their  hospitality,  that  th 
said,  and,  if  possible,  provoke  Hir 
some  way  that  would  bring  Him 
Law.  It  was  yet  early,  and  one  o 
this  treacherous  object,  to  join  tl 
then  lately  introduced  into  Palesti 
accepted  the  invitation,  Anth  a  ful 
in  which  it  had  been  given.  It  ha< 
that  the  honour  of  entertainment  ii 
awe  a  layman  of  humble  standing 
care  to  show  His  true  bearing  towar 
He  reclined  at  table.  Washing 
was,  in  all  cases,  a  vital  requiremer 
Rabbi  would  rather  have  suffered  ( 
had  done  so.  "  It  is  better,"  said  '. 
of  persecution,  to  die  of  thirst  ths 
ment,  and  thus  die  eternally,"  an( 
hands  before  touching  food,  with  1 
»»  Enibin,  foL  watcr  brought  him  by  his  jailor.  "^^ 
saic  rules  required  much  more.  ( 
among  a  crowd,  and  had,  besides,  ( 
doubly  defiled,  ought  to  have  pui 
before  coming  to  table  with  those  y 
A  Pharisee  always  bathed  himself 
from  the  market-place,*^  to  wash  a 
i^i«-  tact  with  the  unclean  multitude, 
expected  that  Jesus  would  have  1 
He  had  conunitted  Himself,  how( 
opposition  to  a  system  which  si 
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spiritual  religion,  and  took  His  place  on  the  couch  with-  ^^^^^±J^' 
out  any  ceremonial  purification.  The  host  and  his  guests 
were  astonished,  and  betrayed,  at  leadt  in  their  looks,  their 
real  feelings  towards  Him ;  bitter  enough  before,  but  now 
fiercer  than  ever,  at  this  defiant  affront  to  their  cherished 
usages. 

Roused  by  their  uncourteous  hostility,  He  instantly  took 
His  position  of  calm  independence  and  superiority,  for  He 
feared  no  human  &ce,  nor  any  combination  of  human  violence. 
Knowing  perfectly  that  He  was  alone  against  the  world,  He 
felt  that  the  Truth  required  Him  to  witness  for  it,  come  what 
might  to  Himself. 

"  I  see,**  said  He,  "  what  you  are  thinking.  You  Pharisees 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter,^^  but  you  fill "  Loka  u.  37^ 
both,  within,  with  the  gains  of  hypocritical  robl)ery  and 
wickedness ;  you  cleanse  the  outside  of  a  Qup,  and  think 
nothing  of  your  own  souls  being  full  of  all  evil."   Fools !  did 
not  He  who  made  the  outside  of  a  cup  make  the  inside  as 
well  ?    As  He  made  all  outward  and  visible  things,  has  He 
not  also  made  all  inward  and  spiritual  P  How  absurd  to  take 
so  much  care  of  the  one,  and  to  neglect  the  other  I   Let  me 
tell  you  how  you  may  attain  true  purification.     Give  with 
willing,  loving  hearts,  what  you  have  in  your  cups  and 
platters,  as  alms,  and  this  will  make   all  your  ceremonial 
washings  of  the  outside  superfluous,  and  cleanse  both  the 
vessels  and  your  hearts.     The  Rabbis  have  told  you  that 
*  charity  is  worth    all  other  virtues  together, '^^  but  your«B»v»Bathw. 
covetousness  is  a  proverb,  for  you  devour  widows'  houses, 
and  have  invented  excuses  for  a  son  robbing  even  his  father 
for  your  good.^    But  woe  to  you,  Pharisees  I  for  it  is  vain  to  »  i&tttsa.  m. 
expect  this  of  you,  who  know  nothing  of  true  love.    You  lay    ^^^  "J- 
stress  on   external  trifles,  and  neglect  the  principles  and 
duties  of  the  inner  life — ^you  tithe  petty  garden  herbs,  like 
mint,  and  rue,  and  all  kinds  besides,  and  are  indifferent  to 
right  and  wrong,  and  to  the  love  of  God.     If  you  wish  to 
tithe  the  garden  herbs,^  it  is  well  to  do  so,  but  you  should**  TrigtmmMia, 
be  as  zealous  for  what  is  much  more  important.^  Your  vanity 
is  as  great  as  your  grasping  hypocrisy  1    Woe  unto  you, 
Pharisees  I  for  ye  love  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and 
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rising  up  as  you  pass  in  the  crowded 
eting  you  with  reverend  salutations 
t  reverence,  your  reverence.^  Woe 
e  graves  sunk  in  the  earth,  over  which, 
the  ground  clean,  and  are  defiled 
lect  it.P  Men  think  themselves  with 
)any,  biit  to  be  near  you  is  to  be  near 

the  guests  here  interrupted  Him. 
"you  are  condemning  not  only  the 
but  us,  the  Rabbis."  The  interruption 
ainst  the  "  lawyers"  specially.     "  Woe 

said  He,  "  for  ye  burden  men  with 
borne,  while  ye,  yourselves,  touch  not 
e  of  your  fingers  to  help  the  shoulders 
it  in  your  chambers  and  schools,  and 
idless,  harassing,  intolerable,  for  the 
ing  yourselves, — shut  out  as  you  are 
unto  you  I  for  ye  build  the  tombs  of 
XT  fathers,  in  whose  acts  you  glory, 
for  their  having  done  so  might  make 
d  tombs  forgotten ;  but  you  have  no 
these  tombs  to  win  favour  with  the 
hearts  you  are  ready  to  repeat  to  the 
e  deeds  of  your  fathers  towards  those 
led  reverence  for  these  martyrs,  shown 
Ichres,  while  you  are  ready  to  repeat 
eir  murderers,  makes  these  tombs  a 

The  Holy  Spirit  had  this  in  view, 
,  sometime  since,'  *I  will  send  them 
I,  and  some  of  them  they  will  perse- 
the  blood  of  all  the  prophets,  shed 
)f  the  world,  may  be  required  of  this 

blood  of  Abel  to  that  of  Zachariah, 
the  altar  and  the  Temple.'  Yes,  I  say 
iquired  of  this  generation.  Under  the 
ers  it  was,  that  the  people  treated  them 
'  you !  you  have  taken  away  from  the 
temple  of  heavenly  knowledge — ^have 
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made  them  incapable  of  recognizing  the  truth, — by  your   ohap.xil 
teaching.     You,  yourselves,  have  not  entered,  and  ; 
hindered    those  from  entering  who  were  on  the 
doing  sol." 

The  die  was  finally  cast.  Henceforth  Jesus  st 
sciously  alone,  the  rejected  of  the  leaders  of  Hi 
There  was  before  Him  only  a  weary  path  of  pei 
and,  at  its  end,  the  Cross.  An  incident^  recorde 
Luke,  seems  to  belong  to  this  period.  The  m 
thronging  to  hear  the  new  teaching  were  daily  gi 
spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  Rabbis,  for  their  calun 
insinuations  had  not  yet  abated  the  general  ex< 
"  An  innumerable  multitude"  waited  for  the  reap 
of  Jesus,  and  hung  on  His  lips  to  catch  every  w( 
might  be  attacked  and  slandered  in  the  hous 
Pharisee,  but,  as  yet,  the  crowd  looked  on  Him  with 
ment  and  respect.  Opinions  differed  only  as  to  the 
His  action :  that  He  was  a  great  Rabbi,  was  felt  by 

It  was  the  custom  to  refer  questions  of  all  kinc 
Rabbis  for  their  counsel  and  decision,  which  carri 
weight,  though  it  might  be  informal  and  extra-judici 
words  were  virtually  law,  for  to  dispute  or  oppose  t 
well-nigh  criminal.^^  To  get  the  support  of  one  so 
Jesus,  therefore,  in  any  matter,  would,  as  it  seemei 
a  point  at  once  in  his  favour  whom  He  supported. 

One  of  the  crowd,  reasoning  thus,  chose  an  opj 
to  solicit  His  weighty  interference  in  a  question  c 
tance,^^  in  which  there  was  a  strife  with  a 
"  Teacher,"  said  he,  "  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  d 
inheritance  with  me."  But  he  had  utterly  misc 
Christ's  spirit  and  sphere.  In  the  briefest  and  moj 
words,  the  idea  that  He  had  anything  to  do  with  "^ 
or  "  dividing"  in  worldly  affairs  was  repudiated.  It 
His  province. 

The  question,  however,  gave  an  occasion  for 
warning  against  the  unworthy  greed  and  selfishne 
lie  at  the  root  of  all  such  strife,  on  one  side  or  th 
Addressing  the  crowd,  who  had  heard  the  reqi 
gave  them  a  caution  against  all  forms  of  covetous 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

APTEB  THE  STOBM. 

THE  meal  in  the  house  of  the  Pharisee  was 
point  in  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  fierceness  of  H 
had  broken  out  into  open  rage,  so  that^  as  He  lef 
followed  by  the  infuriated  Rabbis,  gesticulating 
pressed  round  Him,  and  provoking  Him  to  commi 
by  words  of  which  they  might  lay  hold.  A  vaat  c 
meanwhile  gathered,^  partly  on  His  side,  part 
against  Him  by  the  arts  of  His  accusers.  The  e 
had  reached  its  highest. 

With  such  a  multitude  before  Him,  it  was  ce 
He  would  not  let  the  opportunity  pass  of  proclaim 
the  New  Kingdom  of  God.  It  had  been  called  a  k 
the  devil,  and  it  was  meet  that  He  should  turn 
calumny.  His  past  mode  of  teaching  did  not, 
seem  suited  for  the  new  circumstances.  It  hac 
small  permanent  results ;  and  a  new  and  stil 
style  of  instruction,  specially  adapted  to  their  du 
untrained  minds  and  hearts,  would  at  least  ai 
attention  more  surely,  and  force  them  to  a  measure 
tion.  Pressing  through  the  vast  throng,  to  the  di 
Lake,  He  entered  a  fishing-boat,  and,  sitting  dc 
prow,  the  highest  part  of  it,  began,  from  this  c 
pulpit,  as  it  lightly  rocked  on  the  waters,  the  firs 
wondrous  parables,  in  which  He  henceforth  so  i 
embodied  His  teachings. 

The  Parable  or  Mashal  was  a  mode  of  instructi^ 
familiar  to  Israel  since  the  days  of  the  Judges,^  and  w 
liar  and  constant  use  among  the  Rabbis.  Its  cha 
is  the  presentation  of  moral  and  religious  truth 
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plentiful  in  Palestine,  and  crossed  by  the  bridle  path,  a 
which  men  and  beasts  were  passing  constantly.  The 
was  good,  and  the  sower  faithfully  did  his  work,  bi 
depended  on  the  soil  itself,  what  would  be  the  result,  foi 
rain,  and  the  light,  and  the  heat,  came  equally  on  alL  Par 
on  the  trodden  path, — which,  itself,  though  now  beaten  1 
was  once  as  soft  and  yielding  as  any  part  of  the  field,— 
was  crushed  under  foot,  or  picked  up  by  the  birds  hov( 
near.  Some  fell  on  spots  in  which  the  springing  thistles 
already  taken  root,  and  were  about  to  shoot  up  in  rank  vig 
some  on  the  shallow  skin  of  earth  over  the  rock,  where 
hot  sun  hastened  the  growth,  while  the  hard  rock  hind 
the  root  from  striking  down;  and  only  a  part  fell  on  ; 
soil,  and  yielded  a  return  for  the  sower's  toiL* 

This  parable,  apparently  so  self-illustrative,  only  tror 
the  minds  of  the  Twelve,  and  of  the  wider  circle  in  His  he 
who  had  any  interest  in  His  words.^  The  mode  of  teac 
was  new  to  them  from  Jesus,^  and  the  conceptions  embc 
in  what  they  had  heard  were  directly  opposite  to  all  thej 
been  accustomed,  as  Jews,  to  associate  with  the  Mess: 
kingdom.  The  careless  multitude,  drawn  together  onl 
curiosity,  had  scattered  when  Jesus  had  finished  His  adc 
and  He  had  returned  to  Peter's  house.  Thither,  howe\ 
number  of  graver  spirits  followed,  with  the  Twelve,  to 
the  explanation  they  felt  assured  would  be  vouchsafed 
was,  indeed,  precisely  what  Jesus  desired,  for  it  afforde 
opportunity  for  the  fuller  instruction  of  all  whose  sta 
heart  fitted  them  to  receive  it,  and  it  drew  them  into  c 
personal  intercourse  with  Him.  He  received  them  with  i 
delight.  "  Unto  you,  who  thus  show  your  interest  ii 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  said  He,  *4t  is  giv^ 
know  them,  but  to  the  indifferent  outside  multitude,^ 
are  designedly  left  veiled  in  parable."  To  understand  spir 
truth,  the  heart  must  be  in  sympathy  with  it ;  otherwifi 
try  to  explain  it,  would  be  as  idle  as  to  speak  of  colon 
the  blind,  or  of  music  to  the  deaf.  When  the  relif 
feculty  was  dead  or  dormant,  religious  truth  was  necess 
incomprehensible  and  undesired.  "  He  came  to  be  a  Lig 
men,^  and  to  reveal  the  truth,  not  to  hide  it,  but  men  i 
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ars,^  and  take  heed  to  what  they  hear,^ 
it  in  their  hearts.  To  listen  only  with  the 
:e  the  cateless  multitude,  is  to  draw  down 
of  God.  In  natures  thus  wilfully  indiflFerent, 
grows  the  worse  the  more  they  hear.     To 

word  of  life  becomes  a  word  of  death* 
[le  Light,  they  are  given  up  by  God  to  the 
ive  chosen,  and  lose,  erelong,  even  the  super- 
higher  things  they  may  have  had." 
I  other  hand,"  He  continued,  "who  really 
le  truth  into  a  willing  heart,  have  thereby 
ness  for  higher  disclosures,  and  shall  have 
onest  interest  you  show  determines  the 
vledge  you  are  able  to  receive,  and  it  will  be 
5  who  has  opened  his  soul  to  Me  will  receive 
^r  insight  into  the  truth.  Alas  for  those  who 
md  stop  their  ears  I  But  blessed  are  your 
L  you  have  let  the  truth  enter,  and  blessed 
ato  which  you  have  let  it  sink  Amen  1  I 
y  prophets  and  righteous  men  longed  to  see 
ch  ye  see,  and  did  not  see  them ;  and  to  hear 
ch  ye  hear,  and  did  not  hear  them."^^ 
explanatory  paraphrase,  was  the  welcome  to 
LOUS  to  understand  the  parable,  which  Jesufi 
mded  to   them,   disclosing,  as   He  did  so, 

principles  which  required  a  complete  revo- 
ninds  to  understand  and  appropriate.  He 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  God  was,  henceforth, 
that  the  only  relation  of  man  to  it,  from  this 
il  one;  not,  as  heretofore,  in  part,  a  political 
ed,  was  this  the  case,  that  He  did  not  even 
jmal  agencies  or  organisation  by  which  men 
rdly  received  as  its  citizens,  but  assimied  that 
nded  on  the  man  himself;  on  His  will  and 
ith  what  the  New  Kingdom  oflfered.  "The 
'  Seed  of  the  Gospel.  As  the  embodiment  of 
'  following  it  that  the  Will  of  God  is  realized 
one  grand  law  of  the  kingdom  thus  obeyed, 
en,  as  the  seed  to  the  ground,  and  they  ca& 
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hear  and  understand  it  if  they  choose,  but  all  depen 
their  doing  so.  As  the  strewn  seed  neither  springs  nor 
finiit  on  much  of  the  ground,  and  fails  except  where  it 
into  good  soil,  so  the  relations  of  men  to  the  Word  ol 
are  very  various.  Few,  it  may  be,  receive  it  aright,  1 
is  always  the  fault  of  men  themselves  if  it  be  not  living 
in  their  hearts.  Worldly  indifference  may  have  mad 
soil  impenetrable  as  the  trodden  path,  or  have  left  o 
skin  of  sentiment  over  hidden  callousness ;  or  worldly 
or  pleasures  may  be  let  spring  up,  and  choke  the  1 
growth ;  in  all  cases  it  is  the  man,  not  the  seed,  or  the  8 
on  whom  the  result  turns.  Before  all  things,  this  is 
felt,  so  that  no  one  may  imagine  that  entrance  into  the 
Kingdom  depends  on  any  but  moral  conditions.  1 
merely  outward  claim  to  citizenship  must  be  laid  asic 
is  a  matter  strictly  between  God  and  the  soul.  The 
completely  this  is  done,  the  greater  the  fitness  for  enti 
He  must  be  willing  simply  to  receive,  without  a  thoug 
merit,  or  right,  what  God  is  pleased  to  give,  of  Hii 
bounty.  The  New  Kingdom  is,  in  truth,  altogether  spii 
It  works  directly  on  the  soul,  by  spiritual  truth.  It  adv 
in  the  individual  and  the  world,  not  by  outward  pow 
political  glory,  or  by  miracles,  but  by  the  Word  sown  i 
heart,  and  its  aim,  like  its  nature,  is  spiritual ;  to  mal 
heart  and  life  visibly  fruitful  in  all  heavenly  grace."  ^^ 
As  the  parable  of  the  Sower  described  the  planting  c 
New  Kingdom  in  the  heart,  others  set  forth  the  i 
invisible  energy  of  the  Word,  by  the  indestructible  vigi 
which  the  New  Kingdom  unfolds  itself  in  the  individua 
in  the  world.  It  was  compared  to  the  silent  and  mystc 
growth  of  seed,  which  springs  up  by  unperceived  dei 
ment,  first  into  the  blade,  then  into  the  ear,  and,  fi] 
into  the  ripened  corn.  The  triumphant  future  foui 
analogy  in  the  growth  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed — i^ 
though  among  the  smallest,  grows  to  be  the  greatest  am 
herbs,  shooting  out  wide  branches,  and  becoming  a  tr 
the  shade  of  which  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and  1 
It  found  another  in  the  silent  leavening  of  three  mea 
of  meal  by  a  spot  of  yeast,  hidden  in  them.     As  suk 
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found  the  costly  pearL  In  either  case,  it  could  on] 
obtained  by  joyful  self-sacrifice  of  all  things  else  for  its 
and  by  the  realization  of  the  worthlessness  of  all  hi 
possessions  in  comparison  with  it. 

It  is  not  certain  that  all  these  parables  were  spokei 
same  day,  though  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  si 
sition  that  Jesus  should  have  given  such  a  free  utteran 
the  wealth  of  imagery  and  illustration  which  flowed 
His  lips  with  no  mental  effort.  But  the  evening  car 
last,  and  found  Him  wearied  out  with  the  work  and  agitfi 
of  such  an  eventful  day.  Capernaum  could,  howev( 
longer  be  the  quiet  home  for  Him  which  it  had  been, 
fierce  rage  of  the  priests  and  schoolmen  in  the  morning 
their  intrigue  with  the  household  of  Nazareth  to  lay 
on  Him  as  a  madman,  possessed  with  a  devil,  showed 
they  would  stop  at  no  wickedness  to  get  Him  into 
power.  "The  controversy  respecting  Him  had  penet 
every  humble  cottage,  and  quiet  work  was  no  longer  poa 
Moreover,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce  His  disciples 
wider  sphere  of  life  and  work  than  Capernaum  an( 
little  districts  round  it,  in  preparation  for  their  indepei 
action,  and  to  form  and  strengthen  their  character 
power  of  self-reliance  by  putting  it  to  the  proof,  and  n 
ing  to  them  the  weaknesses  yet  to  be  overcome. 

The  wall  of  lonely  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  '. 
Beamed  by  deep  gorges  through  which  the  path  led  t 
vast  upland  plains  of  the  eastern  Jordan — a  region 
known  to  the  busy  population  of  Galilee,  and  in  bad 
tation  with  most,  as  more  heathen  than  Jewish— offered 
a  secure  retreat     Instead  of  returning  to  Peter's  h 
where  new  troubles  might  have  awaited  Him,  He  ordere 
disciples  to  carry  Him  to  the  opposite  shore,  that  He  r 
escape  from  all  painful  scenes,  and  enjoy  peace  and  res 
a  time.     His  enemies  would  not  be  likely  to  seek  a  I 
like  Him  in  such  an  unclean  district;  least  of  all,  in 
neighbourhood  He  first  visited — that  of  the  heathen 
Gadara. 

But  the  incidents  of  the  day  were  not  yet  over, 
streets  on  the  way  to  the  boat  were  full  with  the  eve 
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oHAP^xm.  gossips,  glad  to  talk  with  their  neighbours  in  the  gathering 
twilight,  now  their  day's  work  was  done ;  and,  with  others 
lingering  about,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  th6  great  Rabbi.  A 
number  of  these  soon  gathered  round  Christ  and  His  dis- 
ciples as  they  made  towards  the  shore,  and  at  last  the  silence 
was  broken  by  one  of  them,  strange  to  say,  himself  a  Rabbi, 

uToaoher       offering  to  follow   Him  as  His  scholar.     "Teacher,""^  said 

Sif ofii^  he,  "  I  will  follow  Thee  wherever  you  go."«f  It  might  have 

^J^  J  JJzH:  seemed  a  great  thing  for  one  in  the  position  of  Jesus  to  have 

LakB8.3«-25.^  Rabbi  among  His  disciples,  but  He  never  courted  human 

aid,  or  acted  on  mere  expediency.     The  highest,  no  less 

than  the  humblest,  could  only  be  received  on  the  condition 

of  absolute  self-sacrifice  and  sincerity.      Nor  did  He  readily 

accept  those  who  offered  themselves,  but  chose  rather  to 

summon  such  as  He  wished,  to  His  inmiediate  circle.     "  Ye 

have  not  chosen  me,"  said  He,  on  a  future  occasion,  "  but  I 

M  John  111  16.  have  chosen  you,"^^  He  returned,  therefore,  only  an  answer 
which  should  test  the  applicant's  motives  to  the  uttermost. 
"  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  nests,  but 
the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head"  Virtually 
driven  from  the  one  dwelling  at  Capernaum  He  could  regard 
as  His  home,  and  rejected  from  Nazareth,  He  was,  hence- 
forth, a  wanderer,  with  no  fixed  dwelling.  From  this 
time  He  was  almost  a  fugitive  from  His  enemies,  never 
remaining  long  in  any  one  place, — a  homeless  and  houseless 
man. 

To  a  second  applicant,  who  professed  himself  willing  to 
follow  Him  as  soon  as  he  had  discharged  the  pious  duty  of 
burying  his  father,  the  startling  answer  was  returned,  "  Let 
the  (spiritually)  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou  and 

1'  Luke9.«o.  preach  the  kingdom  of  God."^^  Under  other  circumstances 
Christ  would  have  commended  such  filial  love ;  but  it  was 
necessary  now,  to  show,  by  a  supreme  example,  that  those 
who  sought  to  follow  Him  must  deny  natural  feelings,  other- 
wise entirely  sacred,  when  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 

!•  uniMim.  148.  God  required  it.^^     He  had  in  mind,  doubtless,  the  thirty 

»•  Hor.  Heb.ii  days'  mouming^^  that  were  virtually  implied,  and  knew  the 
results  of  indecision  in  a  matter  so  paramount.  It  was,  more- 
over, a  requirement  of  the  Rabbis,  in  similar  cases,  that  if  any 
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one  who  wished  to  be  a  scholnr  of  the  Law,  had  to  choose  dsA^iti^i 
between  burying  even  his  nearest  relation — ^his  parent,  or 
his  brother,  or  sister — and  devoting  himself  at  once  to  his 
sacred  duties,  he  should  leave  the  burial  to  others,  as  the  less 
important  duty,  and  give  himself  up  on  the  moment,  undi- 
videdly  to  the  other.^^    The  words  of  Jesus  were  the  familiar  »  «^»^ ' 
and  well-known  expression  of  this  recognized  condition  of   ^    )  ;yi 
even  Rabbinical  discipleship.     The  applicant  would  have 
had  to  act  thus  had  he  chosen  to  follow  a  Rabbi,  and  less 
devotion  and  sincerity  could  not  be  demanded  in  the  service 
of  the  New  Kingdom.^ 

A  third,  who  asked  leave  before  finally  following  Christ, 
to  go  home  and  bid  his  family  circle  farewell,  received  a 
rfmilar  answer — ",  No  one  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God ;  he  who 
gives  himself  up  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  must  do  so  with 
an  undivided  heart,  suffering  no  earthly  cares  ta  distract 
him."' 

He  had  set  out  for  the  Lake  side  as  soon  as  the  multitndes 
had  scattered  sufficiently  to  open  the  way ;  and  now,  having 
rea(;hed  it,  He  went  into  a  fishing-boat,  just  as  He  was,*^ «  icMfct.st^ 
and  they  pushed  off  in  company  with  some  other  boats.    It    jmciim:; 
was  already  late  for  Orientals  to  be  abroad,  and  the  rest  in    i^^*-"-^^  1 
the  open  air,  after  such  continuous  mental  and  bodily  excite- 
ment, soon  brought  the  sweet  relief  of  deep  refireshing  sleep. 
We  never  hear  of  Jesus  being  ill ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  life 
as  His,  utterly  free  from  all  disturbing  causes  which  might 
induce  disease,  may  well  have  been  exceptionally  healthy. 
The  coarse  leather  boss  of  the  steersman's  seat,  at  the  end  of 
the  boat,  sufficed  for  a  pillow,*  and  presently  He  forgot  in 
deep  slumber  the  cares  and  labours  of  the  day. 

The  sail  across,  however,  though  usually  so  refreshing  and 
delightful,  was  destined  to  be  rudely  disturbed.  The  Lake 
lies  in  its  deep  bed  among  the  hiUs,  ordinarily,  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  but  sudden  storms  at  times  rush  down  every  wady 
on  the  north-east  and  east,  and  lash  the  watery  into  furious 
roughness.  The  winds  sweeping  over  the  vast  bare  table- 
land of  Gaulonitis  and  the  Hauran,  and  the  boundless  desert 
beyond,  pour  down  the  deep  ravines  and  gorges,  cut  in  the 
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f  ages  by  streams  and  torrents,  on  their  way  to  the 
d  lash  it  into  incredible  commotion.  Its  position, 
:  himdred  feet  below  the  Mediterranean^  induces  such 
lurricanes,  by  heating  the  air  over  it  till  the  cojder 
3re  of  the  hills  rushes  do¥m  to  fill  the  vacuum 
y  the  rarefexjtion.^ 

I  storm  now  burst  on  the  calm  bosom  of  the  waters, 
jently  raised  the  waves  to  such  a  height,  that. the 
ted  boat  was  all  but  swamped.  In  the  wild  roaring 
ind ;  amidst  blinding  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  thick 
of  the  hiu'ricane  cloud,  which  blotted  out  the  stars ; 
dashing  of  the  sea,  which  broke  over  them^  each 
;  even  bronzed  sailors  like  the  Twelve  lost  their 
of  mind,  and  were  filled  with  dismay.  Driven 
le  wind,  they  were  fast  filling,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
sently  go  down.  Through  all  the  wild  tumult  of  wind, 
,  rain,  and  sea,  however,  Jesus  lay  peacefully  asleep, 
mdly  had  He  been  exhausted.  It  seemed  as  if  He 
lifferent  to  their  fate.  In  their  natural  reverence 
ig  hesitated  to  rouse  Him,  but  at  last  did  so,  and 
to  Him  to  save  them.  Amidst  the  terror  arojund, 
entirely  self-possessed.  Rising,  He  gently  rebuked 
hat  had  so  unnerved  them,  and  then,  with  an  awful 
jr,  rebuked  the  wind  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  power, 
3  the  angry  sea  be  still;  and  both  wind  and  sea  at 
eyed  Him.  A  great  calm  spread  over  the  Lake.* 
ire  ye  fearful,"  said  He,  "0  ye  of  little  faith?" 
i  seen  Him  control  disease,  cast  out  devils,  and  even 
dead ;  could  they  not  have  felt  assured  that  neither 
or  waves  could  harm  them  when  He  was  there? 
manner  of  man  is  this  ?  "  muttered  the  awe-struck 
''f6r  He  commandeth  even  the  winds  and  water, 
'  obey  Him  I" 

oat  had  been  driven  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake, 
Lst  consequently  landed  in  the  territory  of  the  city 
ra,  a  half-lieathen  •to\vn  on  the  table-land,  twelve 
feet  above  the  shore,  and  at  some  distance  from  it.™ 
len  in  its  glory,  and  lay  round  the  top  of  the  hill, 
far  over  the  country.    Long  avenues  of  marble 
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pillars  lined  its  streets;  fine  buildings  of  squared  stones  <^Ag^j<W^  .]| 

abounded.    Two  great  amphitheatres  of  black  basalt  adorned 

the  west  and  north  sides,  and  there  was  a  third  theatre  near 

its  splendid  public  baths.     It  was  the  proud  home  of  a  great 

trading  community,  to  whom    life  was  bright  and  warm 

when  Jesus  landed  that,  morning,  on  the  shore  beneath,  and 

looked  up  towards  its  walls. 

The  hill  on  which  Gadara^  stands  is  of  soft  limestone,  full, 
like  the  limestone  of  Palestine  generally,  of  larger  and 
smaller  caves,  many  of  which  had  been  enlarged  by  the 
poorer  classes  and  turned  into  dwelling-places,®  for  which 
they  are  used  even  yet,  while  othors  had  been  converted 
into  tombs,  with  massy  stone  doors.  The  roadside  is  still 
strewn  with  a  number  of  sarcophagi  of  basalt,  ^*  sculptured 
with  low  reliefe  of  genii,  garlands,  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  8w.«.2at 
human  faces,  in  good  preservation,  though  long  emptied  of 
their  dead. 

Madness  in  every  form  has,  in  all  ages,  been  treated  by 
the  rude  therapeutics  of  the  East  as  a  supernatural  visitation, 
with  which  it  is  unsafe  to  interfere  more  than  is  needed, 
and,  hence,  even  at  this  day,  fuiious  and  dangerous  maniacs 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  seen  in  the  towns  of  Palestine, 
in  some  cases,  absolutely  naked.  Others,  equally  furious, 
often  betake  themselves  to  the  mountains,  and  sleep  in 
tombs  and  caves.  In  their  paroxysms  they  become  terribly 
dangerous,  for  the  mental  excitement  gives  them  prodigious  ' 
strength,  and,  hence,  one  is  sometimes  a  terror  to  a  whole 
neighbourhood.^*  ••  53^^ 

Two  such  madmen,  it  seems,  had  taken  up  their  abode  in 
the  caves  and  tombs,  by  the  side  of  the  road  from  the  Lake 
to  Gadara,  and  had  made  it  almost  impassable,  from  theiir 
fierceness.  Jesus  had  hardly  set  His  foot  on  shore  before 
they  sallied  out  towards  Him,  shrieking  amidst  the  wild 
howls  of  their  frenzy,  as  they  approached;  in  deprecation  of 
His  interference  with  them.  From  some  reason,  now  un- 
known, St.  Mark  and  St,  Luke  speak  only  of  one  of  these 
two  sufferers,  and  as  their  account  is  the  fuller,  it  is  better 
to  kcrp  to  it  Both  were  more  than  merely  insane :  they 
were  possessed  with  devils,  and  conscious  that  they  were  so. 
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lilar  cases,  the  demoniac  presence  controlled  the 
11,  and  spoke  in  its  own  name.  Both  had  already 
ir  terror  at  the  coming  of  one  whom  they  recog- 
le  Son  of  God,  and  adjured  Him  not  to  torment 
re  the  time.  But  now  the  one  of  whom  especially 
md  St.  Luke  speak,  ran  and  fell  down  before  Jesus, 
aner  of  Eastern  reverence.  He  had  been  a  terror 
>le  country  side,  for  he  would  wear  no  clothes,  but 
e  hills  naked,  and  would  live  only  in  the  tombs, 
d  been  made  to  put  him  in  restraint,  but  neither 
the  chains  used,  had  sufficed  to  hold  him.P  Night 
le  wandered  the  mountains,  driven  hither  and 
7  the  mysterious  possession  that  had  him  in  its 
ing  the  air  with  his  howls  and  shrieks,  and  cutting 
th  sharp  stones  in  his  frenzy.  But  a  greater  than 
\  man  by  whom  he  was  enslaved  was  now  here. 
reading  His  presence,  the  demon  could  not  keep 
I  it  It  may  be  that,  in  the  confused  human  con- 
,  there  was  yet  a  glimmer  of  reason  and  moral 
ich  drove  him  to  the  Saviour,  but,  if  so,  the  spirit 
rord  from  him,  and  spoke  in  his  stead.  "  WTiat  is 
? "  said  Jesus  to  the  demon, — and  the  mysterious 
s,  "  Legion,  for  we  are  many."  Forthwith  came 
and  to  come  out  of  the  man.  But,  true  to  diabolical 
iie  spirits  would  fain  injure,  even  in  leaving.  On 
of  the  hill,  a  great  herd  of  swine,  the  unclean  and 
omination  of  the  Jew,  were  feeding.  They  were, 
owned  by  some  of  the  heathen  citizens  of  Gadara, 
were  in  great  demand  as  sacrifices  and  food  among 
n  population.  *'Send  us  into  the  swine,"  cried 
;  "and  do  not  drive  us  into  the  abyss,"^  and  the 
tis  granted,  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  herd, 
\  violently  down  the  slope  into  the  Lake  and  were 
Jesus^  as  Son  of  God,  was  free  to  act  at  His  will  with 
for  they  were  all  His  by  the  supreme  right  of  crea- 
this  right  is  continually  used  in  the  moral  govern* 
the  world.  There  is  no  ground  for  a  moment's 
respecting  an  act  of  One  to  whom  all  things  were 
.,  as  Head  of  the  New  Kingdom,  by  the  Father  *• 
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It  is  idle,  in  oup  utter  ignorance  of  the  spirit  wortd,  to  chap,  rm 
paise  difficulties,  as  some  have  done»  at  this  incident  It  is 
recorded  in  three  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  cannot  be  ex* 
plained  away  except  by  doing  violence  to  the  concurrent 
language  of  the  three  evangelists.  However  mysterious, 
it  is  no  more  so  than  many  facts  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  and 
must  be  taken  simply  as  it  standa 

The  terror  of  the  Apostles  in  the  storm  had  shown  how 
little  Jesus  could  rely  on  them  in  the  far  worse  trials  of 
future  years,  but  the  mighty  power  He  had  shown  in  stilling 
the  tumult  of  the  dements,  had  been  a  l^son  of  confidence 
in  Him,  which  they  could  hardly  forget.  It  was  a  further 
step  in  their  training  to  trust  in  Him,  when  they  now  saw 
Him  perform  the  still  more  wonderful  miracle  of  stilling  the 
inward  tempest  of  a  human  souL  In  neither  case  could  they 
say  a  word.  They  stood  silent  and  ashamed.  They  were 
far,  as  yet,  from  having  grown  to  the  spiritual  manhood  of 
their  great  office. 

The  new  teaching  of  Jesus  had  excited,  for  a  time,  a  wide 
popularity  that  had  even  besieged  His  dwelling  and  thronged 
His  person.  The  people  had  ^ven  Him  their  unhesitating 
confidence.  But  Hb  collisions  with  the  priests  and  Rabbis, 
and  His  disturbed  relations  to  His  family-^with  the  whisper- 
ings of  calumny  on  all  sides — had  chilled  the  enthusiasm  of 
many.  Distrust  and  suspicion  had  been  sown  in  hitherto 
trustful  minds,  and  these  reports  had  penetrated  even  to  the 
east  of  the  Jordan.  Their  first  open  results  were  seen  at 
Gadara,  for  it  was  here  He  first  met  with  Open  want  of 
sympathy  with  His  person  and  work.  The  incident  of  the 
destruction  of  the  swine,  infuriating  the  owners,  was  enough, 
i^ith  what  they  had  before  heard,  to  turn  the  people  against 
Him.  The  insinuation  that  He  cast  out  devils  by  a  league 
with  their  chief,  filled  weak  minds  with  terror.  He  had 
hardly  landed,  and  was  in  sore  need  of  rest,  but  was  at  once 
forced  to  leave.  For  the  first  time,  the  disciples  had  an 
example  of  that  invincible  unbelief  they  were,  hereafter,  to 
meet  so  often*  But,  if  Jesus  were  hindered  from  preachino: 
in  Decapolis,  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  behind  Him 
the  former  maniac,  now  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  to 
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i  the  fact  of  his  deliverance.  The  poor  man  would 
lave  followed  his  Benefactor,  but  Jesus  had  other  work 
m.  Contrary  to  His  rule  hitherto,  He  dismissed  him, 
directions  to  go  home  to  his  friends,  and  tell  them  the 
things  the  Lord  had  done  for  him,  and  how  He  had 
jompassion  on  him.  His  preaching,  however  simple, 
seed  of  future  good  in  these  regions, 
'ced  to  return  to  Capernaum,  Jesus  had  scarcely  landed, 
a  demand  was  made  on  His  sympathy  which  He  could 
isist.  One  of  the  rulers,  op  chief  men  of  the  Sjma- 
,  a  local  dignitary,  named  Jairus,'  had  an  only  daughter, 
ig  girl  of  about  twelve,  at  the  point  of  death.  After 
it  had  passed  between  Jesus  and  the  Rabbis  in  the 
it  must  have  been  a  great  effort  for  one  in  the  posi- 
md  with  the  inevitable  prejudices  of  Jairus,  to  seek 
d ;  but  distress  humbles  pride,  and  often  quickens  faith. 
ng  towards  Him,  and  regardless  of  a  crowd  around,  he 
His  feet,  as  inferiors  then  did,  and  still  do,  in  the  East, 

those  greatly  above  them,  and  besought  Him  to  come 
ly  His  hand  on  his  child,  and  restore  her  to  health, 
rt  that  sympathized  with  all  sorrow  could  not  resist 
an  appeal,  and,  forthwith,  He  set  out,  through  the 
I  that  attended  all  His  appearances,  to  the  ruler's 
Before  arriving  there,  however,  a  message  came 
le  sufferer  was  dead,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of 
r  trouble.     They  little  knew  who  was  on  His  way  to 

*'  Be  not  afraid,"  said  He  to  the  ruler,  "  only  believe.^ 
powd  of  relatives  and  friends  that  always  throng  the 
>er  of  death  in  Palestine,  had  already  begun  the  pitiful 
md  cries  of  Eastern  lamentations,  and  the  dirge-flutes* 
ready  begun  to  add  their  sad  burden  to  the  tumult, 
had  likely  been  delayed  before  starting,  and,  as  pre- 
ens for  burial  commence  as  soon  as  breath  leaves  the 
the  corpse  had  likely  been  washed,  and  laid  out  in  the 
lary  way  for  the  grave,  before  He  came. 

noise  and  confusion  were  not  in  keeping  with  the 
Jesus  intended.  "  Why  make  ye  this  ado  and  weep?*'* 
le,  as  He  entered,  "  The  damsel  is  not  dead,  but 
^1^  "26tt   ji^  us(3^  i\^Q  word,  doubtless,  just  as  He  after- 
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wards  did  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  but  they  mod^ed  at  His 
pretended  knowledge,  which  seemed  to  impute  oror  to  them* 
selves,  for  they  knew  that  she  was  dead.  He  was  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  and  would  have  no  such  disturbing  excitement^ 
and  therefore  caused  the  crowd  to  leave  the  chamber  of  death. 
Only  the  &ther  and  the  mother  of  the  girl,  and  the  three 
disciples,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  w^ere  allowed  to  see  His 
triumph  over  the  King  of  Terrors.  Taking  the  damsel  by 
the  hand,  and  using  words  of  the  language  of  His  people,-— 
Talitha  cumi — Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise* — ^the  spirit 
returned  to  the  pale  form,  and  she  rose  and  walked.  But 
in  Capernaum,  at  a  time  when  His  enemies  were  so  keenly 
afoot,  cautious  obscurity  was  needed,  and  He  therefore 
enjoined  silence  as  to  the  miracle. 

On  the  way  a  touching  incident  had  happened.  A  woman, 
troubled  for  many  years  with  an  internal  ^Iment,  after 
"  having  suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians,  and  having 
spent  her  all,"  in  the  vain  hope  of  cure,  resolved  to  seek  help 
from  Jesus.  It  is  no  wonder  that  she  had  given  up  the  faculty 
of  the  day,  for  their  practice  was  in  keeping  with  the  scien- 
tific ignorance  of  the  times.  Lightfoot  quotes  from  the 
Talmud  the  Jewish  medical  treatment  of  such  a  complaint 
It  was  as  follows :  **  Take  of  the  gum  of  Alexandria  the 
weight  of  a  zuzee  (a  fractional  silver  coin);  of  alum  the  same; 
of  crocus  the  same.  Let  them  be  bruised  together,  and 
given  in  wine  to  the  woman  that  has  an  issue  of  blood.  If 
this  does  not  benefit,  take  of  Persian  onions  three  Idjgs  (pints) ; 
boil  them  in  wine  and  give  her  to  drink,  and  say,  *  Arise 
from  thy  flux.'  If  this  does  not  cure  her^  set  her  in  a  place 
where  two  ways  meet,  and  let  her  hold  a  cup  of  wine  in  her 
right  hand,  and  let  some  one  come  behind  and  frighten  her, 
and  say,  *  Arise  from  thy  flux.'  But  if  that  do  no  good, 
take  a  handful  of  cummin  (a  kind  of  fennel),  a  handful  of 
crocus,  and  a  handful  of  fenegreek  (another  kind  of  fennel). 
Let  these  be  boiled  in  wine,  and  give  them  her  to  drink, 
and  say,  *  Arise  from  thy  flux.* "  If  these  do  no  good,  other 
doses,  over  ten  in  number,  are  prescribed ;  among  them,  this 
— "  Let  them  dig  seven  ditches,  in  which  let  them  burn  some 
cuttings  of  vines,  not  yet  four  years  old.  Let  her  take  in  her 
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of  wine,  and   let  them  lead  her  away   from 

ad  make  her  sit  down  oyer  that     And  let 

her  from  that^  and  make  her  sit  down  over 

ng  to  her  at  each  remove, — ^  Arise  from  thy 

urere  only  a  few  of  the  more  harmless  prescrip- 
le.  The  ^condition  of  medical  science  in  the 
judged  from  its  character  at  the  centre  of 
id  progress  in  the  West.  Pliny's  Natural  History 
le  curious  glimpses  of  this.  Ashes  of  burnt 
tags'  horns,  the  heads  of  mice,  the  eyes  of  crabs, 
he  livers  of  frogs,  vipers'  fet^  grasshoppers,  bats, 
the  alkalis  which  were  prescribed.  Physicians 
order  doses  of  the  gaU  of  wild  swine,  of  horses' 
oan's  milk ;  the  laying  a  piece  of  serpent's  skin 
[  part,  mixtures  of  the  urine  of  cows  that  had  not 
the  fat  of  bears,  the  juice  of  boiled  bucks' 
>ther  similar  abominations.^®  For  colic,  they 
5  dung  of  swine  or  hares,  for  dysentery  powdered 
for  affections  of  the  bladder,  the  urine  of  wild 
ts'  kidneys,  or  plasters  of  mice-dung.^®  It  was  a 
ice  in  child-birth  if  the  mother,  or  any  of  her 
fsflesh.^  Cold  in  the  head  was  cured  by  kissing 
3.*^  Sore  throat  was  removed  by  embrocations 
ne,  and  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  snails 
.^  Quinsy  was  cured  with  the  brain  of  the 
•  diseases  of  the  lungs,  with  mouse-flesh,** 
the  stomach  with  boiled  snails,  of  which,  how- 
odd  number  must  be  taken ;  weakness  of  the 
powdered  bats;  miscarriages  were  prevented 
ibout  with  one  a  living  amphisbadna,  a  small 
was  believed  to  be  able  to  go  either  backwards 
frogs'  eyes  were  useful  for  contusions,  if  the 
en  out  at  the  conjunction  of  the  moon,  and 
g-shell.  Frogs  boiled  in  vinegar  were  sovereign 
;  for  cough,  the  slime  of  frogs  which  had  been 
'  the  feet;  for  rupture,  sea  hedgehogs — the 
lolved  in  asses'  milk ;  for  diseases  of  the  glands, 
led  m  wine ;  for  ague  or  intermittent  fever«  the 
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stone  from  the  head  of  sea-eels,  but  it  must  be  taken  out  at 
the  full  moon.^ 

The  poor  woman  who  now  determined  to  seek  help  from 
Jesus  had  endured  all  the  tortures  of  such  medical  treatment 
for  twelve  years,  and,  of  course,  was  hurt  rather  than  healed. 
She  could  not,  however,  venture  to  speak  to  Jesus ;  perhaps 
womanly  shame  to  tell  her  disease  in  public  kept  her  back; 
perhaps  reverence  for  one  so  mysterioudy  above  other  men. 
Besides,  she  was  unclean,  and  had  to  stand  aloof  from  society. 
Joining  the  crowd  following  Him  to  the  house  of  Jairus, 
she  could  only  dare  to  touch  the  zizith,*  or  tassel,  that  hung 
on  the  comer  of  his  outer  garment,  as  on  those  of  all  other 
Jews.^^  The  touch  at  once  healed  her,  but  it  did  not  pass 
unnoticed.  To  have  let  it  pass,  might  have  seemed  to  give 
countenance  to  a  superstitious  fancy  that  His  clothes  had 
virtue  in  themselves.  Turning  round,  He  at  once  asked  who 
touched  Him.  She  could  no  longer  hide  her  act,  and, 
alarmed  lest  her  boldness  should  be  punished  by  the  renewal 
of  the  trouble  she  now  felt  to  have  been  healed,  fell  down 
before  Him,  and  told  Him  all  the  l3*uth.  It  was  enough. 
"  Daughter,"  said  He,  "  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole;  go 
in  peace,  and  be  whole  of  thy  plague." 
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CHAPTER  XLIDL 

DABK  AND  BBIGHT. 

^G  the  crowd  that  had  gathered  round  the  house  of 
irus,  the  supernatural  powers  of  Jesus  found  re- 
sercise.^  No  sooner  had  He  reappeared  than  two 
m  followed  Him  to  Peter's  house,  appealing  to  Him 
ng-expected  Messiah — "  Have  mercy  upon  us,  Son  of 

It  was  an  invariable  condition  of  His  granting  His 
»us  aid  that  those  who  sought  it  should  come  with 
BUid  trustful  hearts,  for  to  such  only  could  any 
ood  be  gained  by  mere  outward  relief  The  poor 
;erly  assured  Him  that  they  believed  He  could  do 
y  asked,  and  with  a  touch  of  His  hand  their  eyes  were 

"  According  to  your  faith,"  said  He,   "be  it  unto 

The  prudent  charge  not  to  speak  of  their  restored 

necessary  after  all  that  had  lately  passed,  was  heard 

be  forgotten,  for,  in  their  joy,  they  could  not  refhun 

iblishing  it  wherever  they  went.     Another  miracle 

days  is  recorded — ^the  casting  out  a  devil  from  one 
I  dumb,  so  that  the  suflferer,  henceforth,  spoke  freely, 
iltitudes  were  greatly  moved  by  such  repeated  de- 
tions  of  transcendent  power,  which  seemed  to  surpass 
had  ever  been  seen  in  Israel,  but  this  popularity 
5  more  embittered  His  enemies.  Repeating  their  old 
my, they  could  only  mutter,  "He  casts  out  devils  by 
I  league  with  their  prince."  *  That  He  should  thus 
:e  classes  whom  they  represented  as  accursed,  and 
bom  they  withdrew  themselves  as  unclean,  seemed  a 
>n  on  their  teaching  and  conduct.  The  blind,  the 
the  poor,  and  the  childless,  were  alike  accounted 
I  of  God,  and  "  dead,"  by  the  hard  Judaism  of  the 
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day,*  and  yet  He  associated  freely  with  all  who  sought  Him.  ohap.  xihl 
Either  He  or  they  must  be  vitally  wrong.  •  ughttoo^in. 

It  was  now  Is^  in  the  year,  and  the  Twdve  had  not  yet 
gone  out  on  any  independent  mission.  He  had  taken  them 
with  Him  on  His  circuits  round  Capernaum,  to  train  them  for 
wider  fields.  They  had  seen  Him  scattering  the  first  seed,  and  • 
caring  for  it  in  its  growth,  preserving  what  had  been  won^ 
strengthening  the  weak,  and  calling  the  careless  to  repent- 
ance. On  a  narrow  theatre  they  had  had  a  widely  varied 
experience.  More  lately  they  had  had  examples  of  unbelief  in 
the  Gadarenes,  of  weak  fcuth  in  themselves,  and  of  strong  in 
the  woman  who  had  touched  Jesus,  and  even  in  the  two 
blind  men.  Another  lesson,  however,  wils  needed — ^that  of 
fierce  opposition,  which  they  were  destined  to  meet  so  often 
hereafter. 

Jesus  had  never  visited  Nazareth  since  His  leaving  it,  and 
His  heart,  doubtless,  yearned  to  proclaim  the  New  King- 
dom to  the  population  among  whom  He  had  lived  so  long. 
The  visit  of  Mary,  and  of  His  sisters  and  brothers,  to  Caper- 
naum, to  take  Him  away  with  them,  however  mbtaken,  had, 
doubtless,  been  prompted  by  the  tenderest  motives.  Simple 
country  people,  they  had  heard  from  their  holy  Rabbis  that 
He  whom  they  so  loved  had  overstrained  His  mind  and 
body  till  His  reason  had  failed,  and  that  there  was  ground 
to  fear  that  the  Evil  One  had  secretly  taken  advantage  of 
His  enthusiasm  to  work  miracles  by  His  hands.  What  could 
it  be,  indeed,  but  serving  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  to  slight 
the  sacred  traditions  by  acts  like  mixing  with  the  common 
people  without  bathing  afterwards,  or  breaking  the  Sabbath 
by  healing  on  it,  or  by  letting  the  dbciples  pluck  corn  and 
rub  it  in  their  hands  on  the  holy  day,  or  letting  a  leper  come 
near  Him,  or  eating  with  unclean  publicans  and  sinners? 
He  was  a  revolutionist :  He  was  turning  the  world  upside 
down :  He  was .  questioning  the  wisdom  and  authority  of 
the  Rabbis,  and  who  but  the  devil  or  his  emissary  could  do 
that?  ^ 

It  was  a  grave  matter,  however,  to  revisit  Nazareth.  If 
His  nearest  relatives  had  given  way  to  such  fears  respecting 
TTiTn^  what  could  He  expect  from  the  multitude,  who  had 
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cflARXLm.  known  Him  only  in  His  humble  obscurity  ?  He  must  seem 
to  them,  at  the  least,  a  dangerous  disturber  of  the  religion 
of  the  land ;  a  fanatic  who  was  stirring  up  confti^ou  in 
Israel.  But,  where  duty  called,  He  never  knew  fear.  In 
company  with  His  disciples  He  set  out  from  Capernaum, 

•  taking  the  road  along  the  hills  by  the  Lake,  to  Magdala^ 
turning  westward  from  it,  through  the  valley  of  doves,  by 

'  Arbela,  with  its  high  clifis  and  robber  caves,  and  the  Horns 
of  Hattin,  past  Tabor,  south-westerly  to  Nazareth.  It  was 
only  a  journey  of  seven  hours,  and  could  easily  be  made  in 

•  Marie «. «.      a  day.     He  stayed  in  Nazareth  several  days,*  no  doubt  in  His 

mother's  house. 

The  sword  had  already  begun   to  pierce^  the  Virgin's 

•  LakeaaBw     hcaTt.*    Tender^  humble,  patient,  wid  loving,  she  had  trials 

we  cannot  realize.  Knowing  that  her  Son  was  the  Messiah, 
her  fiaith  was  sorely  perplexed  by  His  past  course,  for  her 
ideas  were  those  of  her  nation,  and  His  were  wholly  the 
opposite.  Her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sacred  oracles  of 
His  people  had  shown  itself  in  the  Magnificat:  her  simple 
trust  in  God,  her  happy  thankftilness  of  soul,  her  musing 
thOughtfulness,  her  modest  humility,  her  itrength  of  mind 
and  energy  of  purpose,  had  all  been  seen  in  earlier  days,  and, 
no  doubt,  aB  she  grew  older,  the  light  of  a  higher  world  was 
reflected  with  ever-increasing  glory  from  her  soul.  But  she 
was,  and  must  have  been,  in  sore  trouble  at  the  position  of 
her  Son.  His  ifirst  interview  with  her  has  been  conceived 
thus :  * — 

"Refreshment  over,  and  thanks  returned  with  covered 
head  by  Jesus,  we  msy  fancy  how  Mary  followed  Him  to 
His  OAvn  chamber  When,  at  last,  she  thus  had  Him  alone, 
she  fell  on  His  neck,  but  instead  of  kissing  Him,  as  she  had 
done  a  thousand  times,  secretly,  in  spirit,  she  hid  her  face 
on  His  shoulder,  and  a  stream  of  tears  fell  from  h^  eyes. 
She  wept  \vithout  speaking,  and  would  not  let  Him  ga 

"At  last,  Jesus  said,  *  Mother,  be  calm,  and  ttt  down  by  me, 
and  tell  me  why  you  weep?'  She  did  so,  and  began, — ^her 
hand  in  His,  and  His  eyes  fixed  on  hers—*  I  rejoice  that  at 
la&t  I  have  you  again,  and  grieve  that  we  shall  soon  have 
once  more  to  part.'     *  Do  you  know,  then,'  asked  Jesus, 
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*  how  80011  or  how  late  I  ^all  leave  this  world  ?  *    *  Oh,  my  chap,  jxiu 
child,*  replied  Miriam,  *  does  not  the  deathly  whiteness  of 

your  face  teU  me  that  you  are  wearing  yourself  out  ?  and  if 
you  do  not  wear  yourself  out,  though  I  am  a  woman,  shut 
in  by  the  four  comers  of  my  house,  how  can  I  help  seeing  ' 
that  the  hatred  of  your  enemies  increases  daily,  and  that 
they  have  long  sworn  your  death?  *  *  Granted,'  broke  in  Jesus, 
*but  has  not  a  great  part  of  the  people  banded  round  me, 
and  does  not  thk  stand  in  the  way  of  the  plots  against  me?* 

*  Indeed,*  replied  Miriam,  *  the  might  of  your  preaching, 
your  independence  towards  those  in  power  at  Jerusalem,  the 
novelty  of  your  whole  iqipearance,  and,  above  all,  your 
miracles,  have  won  many  to  your  side,  but  the  iavour  of  the 
people  is  like  a  rain-torrent,  which  swells  quickly,  only  to 
pass  away  as  soon.*  'You  are  right,  O  Uessed  among 
women,*  answered  Jesus;  'most  of  this  people  seek  not 
salvation  from  sin,  but  from  quite  other  burdens,  and  when 
the  decisive  mom^it  comes,  they  will  forsake  me,  faint- 
heartedly and  ungratefully.  Your  look  into  the  future  does 
not  deceive  yoil,  but  even  the  enmity  and  evil  of  men  serve 
the  counsels  of  God,  which  I  came  to  fulfil  My  way  goes 
downwards  to  deep  darkness,  firom  which  my  soul  shrinks^ 
but  I  follow  the  will  of  my  Father,  whether  the  road  be  up 
or  down.*  As  He  spoke,  His  countenance,  which  had  been 
clouded  for  a  moment,  was,  as  it  were,  transfigured,  as  the 
divine  in  His  nature  shone  through  the  human ;  and  Miriam, 
drinking  ih  all  these  beams^  thrilled  with  a  more  than  mortal 
joy.  There  was  a  long  pause.  Miriam  was  silent,  but  she 
was,  as  always,  wrapt  in  prayer.  'Fair,*  said  she,  in  the 
thoughts  of  her  soul,  '  is  the  rising  sun,  fidr  the  green  vine, 
fair  the  blue  sea,  but  fairer  than  all  is  He.  What  an  hour 
IS  this  1  My  eyes  have  beheld  the  King  in  H]3  beauty.*  ** 
The  picture  is  beautiful,  but  it  ascribes  feelings  to  Mary 
which  sprang  only  later. 

It  had  been  the  instinctive  practice  of  Jesus,  from  early 
childhood,  to  attend  all  the  synagogue  services^  and  He  was 
still  sufiered  to  do  so,  in  iq>ite  of  the  opposition  He  had 
excited.^    When  Sabl»th  came,  therefore,  He  went  to  mom-  •  ^SteSSi 
ing  worship,  and,  after  the  reacfing  of  the  Thorah,  stood  up  in  cS3ii!k 
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ffer  to  read  the  Haphtara  of  the  day  from  the  Pro- 
He  was  forthwith  called  to  the  reading-desk,  when 
iach  Tsibbur,  or  Hazan,  handed  Him  the  roll  The 
)r  the  day  could  not  have  been  more  appropriate,  for 
incd  the  passage  of  Isaiah  which  spoke  of  the  Messiah 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  He  anointed 
*each  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  He  has  sent  me  to 
1  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovery  of  sight 
)lind :  to  set  at  liberty  the  oppressed :  to  proclaim 
ptable  year  of  the  Lord."*^  Then,  sitting  down,  He 
lis  Midrasch,  or  explanation,  commenting  on  the 
in  language  which  astonished  the  hearers,  and  Bf- 
he  predictions  of  the  prophets  to  Himself, 
he  honest  wonder  and  delight  at  His  words  soon 
ay  to   less   friendly   feeling.     Whispers    soon    ran 

the  congregation  respecting  Him.  How  came 
iuch  wisdom?  He  belonged  to  no  school:  claimed 
e  in  the  succession  of  Rabbis :  spoke  on  His  own 
y,  without  ordination  or  sanction  from  the  doctors, 
tiis  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Miriahi  and  Joseph,' 
her  of  James  and  Joses,  and  of  Juda  and  Simon  ?  and 
iis  sisters  here,  with  us  ?  They  could  not  realize  One 
om,  and  with  whose  circle,  they  had  been  on  familiar 
J  of  citizenship,  as  a  prophet.     Perhaps  His  freedom 

the  traditions  had  offended  the  strict  notions  of 
'  His  brothers,  and  the  petty  jealousy  of  a  country 
;ould  not  acknowledge  a  superior  in  one  whom  they 
g  treated  as  an  equal,  or  even  an  inferior.  His 
origin,  His  position  as  a  carpenter,  a  trade  He  had 
among  them,  the  absence  of  anything  special  in  His 
and  the  fact  that  even  they  did  not  acknowledge 
ims,  were  all  remembered.  Perhaps  jealousy  of 
tum  mingled  with  other  thoughts,  for  He  had  done 
\  there,  and  none  in  Nazai'eth.  Moreover,  if  He  did 
ong  to  the  schools.  He  could  not  speak  or  act  by 
ion  from  above,. for  the  Rabbis  were  the  teachers 
lid  by  God.®  He  must  do  His  miracles^  as  the 
said,  by  the  help  of  the  devil  He  could  not,  they 
o  think,  have  come  by  His  knowledge  and  eloquence 
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by  fair  means,  or  in  the  usual  way.     He  must  have  unholy  oha^.tuil 
aid« 

This  was  enough  to  turn  the  Synagogue  agednst  Him, 
and  His  own  words  inteninfied  the  revolution  of  feeling, 
and  brought  it  to  a  crisis.  He  frankly  told  them  that  He 
knew  they  thought  "  that  He  should  help  Himself  before 
helping  them,  and  remove  the  suspicion  and  disrespect  they 
growin^y  felt,  by  miracles  like  those  of  Capernaum,  as  the 
only  way  to  convince  them  of  His  claims  I  But  He  would 
not  do  in  Nazareth  what  He  had  done  there,  for  He  well 
knew  that  no  prophet  had  any  honour  in  His  own  country. 
Had  not  Elijah  confined  hb  miraculous  power  to  strangers, 
and  they  heathen,  and  withdrawn  it  from  Israel?  Their 
hardness  of  heart  enforced  the  same  on  Him,  and  if  Israel, 
as  a  whole,  showed  a  like  spirit,  it  also  would  see  His  mighty 
works  withdrawn,  and  shown  among  the  heathen."  They 
could  stand  no  more.  The  whole  synagogue  rose  in  com- 
motion, and  in  wild  uproar  hustled  Him  towards  the  steep 
wall  of  rock®  hard  by,  to  throw  Him  from  it,  headlong.  But 
His  time  was  not  yet  come.  A  spell  cast  on  the  fierce  mob, 
opened  a  way  for  Him,  and  He  passed  through  them,  and 
left  the  town  unhurt.^  •  Lrtce4i*-«k 

This    disastrous    result    so  far   exceeded   all   previous   JJ;;:^i_^ 
experience,  that  Jesus  Himself  marvelled  at  their  unbelief.^®  »  M»rk«.«. 
It  even  fettered  His  action,  for  "  He  could  do  no  mighty 
work,  save  that  He  laid  His  hands  upon  a  few  sick  and  healed 
them."^^    He  exerted  His  miraculous  power  only  towards"  HMkcn 
those  in  whom  He  found  moral  sympathy,  however  imper- 
fect.    The  human  will,  mysteriously  independent,  needed  to 
meet  His  supernatural  might  and  give  it  entrance,  as  if  the 
soul,  opposed  or  indiflerent,  were  wayside  soil,  on  which  the 
seeds  of  physical,  as  of  moral  blessing,  fell  >rithout  fruit 

But,  tiiough  He  left  Nazareth  never  to  return,  He  re- 
mained in  the  neighbourhood  for  a  time,  preaching  in  the 
villages  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  far  and  near.  The 
whole  theatre  of  His  activity,  however,  in  this  circuit,  as  in 
previous  ones,  was  limited  beyond  ordinary  conception. 
From  north  to  south,  between  Chorazin,  above  Capernaum, 
and  Jezreel,  in  the  great  plain,  was  only  a  distance  of  ten 
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irs,  and  from  east  to  west,  from  Chorazin  to  Cana,  or 
sareth,  only  six  or  seven.  His  whole  life  was  spent  in  a 
2Q  represented  by  one  or   two  English  counties,  but 

seed  sown  on  this  speck  of  ground  is  yet  to  cover  the 
^hl 

'he  apostles  had  now  passed  through  a  lengthened  and 
ied  experience,  and  besides  the  constant  instruction  of 
ir  Master  s  words  and  life,  had  learned  from  their  own 
rts  how  great  their  moral  deficiencies  still  were.  Their 
it-heartedness,  irresoluteness,  and  want  of  faith,  were 
lent,  and  they  were  thus  brought  to  that  modest  self- 
rust  which  alone  could  fit  them  for  the  heavier  duties 
>re  them.  They  were  now  to  rise  from  the  position  of 
en  dent  and  simple  followers  and  scholars,^  and  become 
vorkers  with  Jesus,  and  that  not  only  on  the  good  soil 
ady  sown,  but,  rather,  on  the  hard  trodden  paths,  the 
ly  ground,  and  that  pre-occupied  by  thorns.     In  Gadara 

Nazareth,  they  had  learned  to  distinguish  the  opposite 
3cts  of  unbelief;  in  the  one,  that  of  common  natural 
ishness  and  harshness;  in  the  other,  that  of  proud  perverted 
xticism.  After  long  wanderings  and  continuous  trials,  the 
slve  were  now,  in  their  Master's  opinion,  in  a  measure 
pared  to  wort  by  themselves*  in  spreading  the  New 
gdom.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  interested  pro- 
ional  classes,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  to  hear  the 
r  teaching  was  unabated.  Multitudes  followed  Jesus 
jrever  He  appeared ;  the  synagogues  still  offered  access 
he  whole  population  each  Sabbath,  and  in  all  the  cities 

villages  of  Galilee,  the  "  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  "  was 
great  topic  of  conversation. 

'he  times  moreover,  were  exciting.  The  whole  country 
5  with  the  story  of  a  massacre  of  Galila^ans  by  Folate,  at 
last  Feast  of  Tabernacles — perhaps,  at  the  same  tumult 
\rhich  Joseph  Barabbas  was  arrested  as  a  ringleader,  to  be 
rwards  freed  instead  of  Jesus.^  Pilate  was  always  readj 
bed  the  blood  of  a  people  he  hated,  and  the  hot-blooded 
ila^ans,  ever  ready  to  take  affront  at  the  hated  infidels, 
e  him  only  too  many  excuses  for  violence.  They  had  a 
iding  grievance  in  the  sacrifices  offered  daily  for  the 
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Empire  and  the  Emperor,^  and  at  the  pres 
garrison  and  Roman  pickets  at  the  Ten 
feaats,  to  keep  the  peace,  as  Turkish  sc 
day,  during  Easter,  at  the  Church  of  the 
But  Pilate  had  given  special  oflFence,  at  thi 
priating  part  of  the  treasures  of  the  Tem 
the  Temple  tax  levied  on  all  Jews  ovei 
amounting  to  vast  sums  in  the  aggregate — 
of  great  conduits  he  had  begun  for  the  bett 
salem  with  water.  Stirred  up  by  the  pr 
the  people  had  besieged  the  government  l 
came  up  to  the  city  at  the  feast,  and  with 
cries  had  demanded  that  the  works  be  giv( 
words  against  himself,  the  representaitive 
had  not  been  wanting.  He  had  more  than 
to  yield  to  such  clamour,  but  this  time  det^ 
down.  Numbers  of  soldiers,  in  plain  cl( 
only  with  clubs,  surrounded  the  vast  mol 
cudgels  so  remorselessly  that  many,  both  of 
guilty,  were  left  dead  on  the  spot.  The  ver 
Temple  were  invaded  by  the  legionaries,  a 
who  were  so  poor  that  they  were  slaying  th 
were  struck  down  while  doing  so,  their  bio 
that  of  the  beasts  they  were  preparing  for 
thus  polluting  the  House  of  God.^*  It  was 
outrage,  and  filled  every  breast  in  Judea 
the  wildest  indignation,  though  such  brawl 
occurrence.^  The  excitement  had  ever 
palace  at  Tiberias,  and  kindled  bitter  ill-f 
towards  Pilate,  for  the  men  slain  were  Gali 

Another  misfortune  had  happened  in 
time  before.  A  tower,  apparently  on  tl 
near  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  oppo 
fallen — ^perhaps  one  of  the  buildings  conn< 
public-spirited  steps  to  bring  water  to  the 
eighteen  men  had  been  buried  beneath  it; 
the  people,  as  a  judgment  of  God,  for  th 
the  sacrilegious  undertaking.* 

The  cry  for  a  national  rising  to  aven 

VOL.  n.  51 
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ims  doubtless  rose  on  every  side,  but  Jesus  did  not  sano- 
it  for  a  monoient.  He  saw  the  arm  of  God  even  in  the 
I  Romans,  and  in  the  fall  of  the  tower,  and,  instead  of 
>athizing  with  them  for  the  one,  and  joining  in  a  cry  for 
Tcction  for  the  other,  told  His  astonished  hearers  that 
3ame  horrors  were  like  to  fall  on  the  whole  nation, 
pposeye,"  He  asked,  "that  these  Galileeans  were  sinners 
e  all  the  Galileans,  because  they  have  suffered  such 
js?  I  tell  you  nay,  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall 
»erish  in  like  manner.  Or  those  eighteen,  upon  whom 
ower  in  Siloam  fell  and  killed  them,  suppose  ye  that 
were  sinners  above  all  the  men  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem? 
[you  nay;  but  except  ye.  repent,  ye  will  all  perish  in 
ame  manner."  "  Israel,"  He  added,  "  is  like  a  fig-tree, 
:ed  by  a  man  in  his  vineyard,  which  year  after  year  bore 
ruit.**  Wearied  by  its  barrenness,  the  householder  was 
'mined  to  cut  it  down,  and  it  was  now  spared  at  the 
cession  of  the  vine-dresser,  only  for  another  year,  to 
it  a  last  respite.  Mtjor  that,  if  it  still  bore  no  fruit,  he 
d  cut  it  down,  a3  merely  cumbering  the  ground. ^^*  That 
of  merciful  delay  was  the  passing  moment  of  His  own 
tnce  and  work  among  them.  The  nation  had  given  itaeU 
>  a  wild  dream,  that  would  end  in  its  ruin.  Led  by  the 
ts  and  Rabbis,  it  trusted  that  God  would  appear  on  its 
If,  and  by  a  political  revolution  overthrow  the  hated 
^n  domination.  The  fruits  of  repentance  and  faith, 
b  God  required,  were  still  wanting.  As  the  vine-dresser, 
»  had  done  all  possible  to  win  them  to  a  better  frame, 
ad  warned,  besought,  counselled;  but  they  were  wedded 
eir  sins  and  their  sinful  pride.  His  peaceful  kingdom 
3d  them  the  only  escape  from  ruin,  here  and  hereafter ; 
13  a  nation,  they  were  more  and  more  turning  towards 
irorldly  schemes  of  their  ecclesiastical  leaders,  and  lent 
af  ear  to  all  proposals  of  spiritual  self-reform.  Con- 
mce  in  this  course  would  bring  the  fiate  of  those  they 
lamented  on  the  whole  race.  If  they  rejected  Him, 
would  erelong  destroy  them  as  a  people." 
lere  was  still  another  matter  agitating  all  minds,  and 
ng  to  keep  up  the  volcanic  excitement  of  the  country. 
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John  lay  still  a  prisoner,  in  the  black  fortress  of  Machaerus,  oflAP.  mii 
almost  within  sight,  and  each  day  men  wondered  if  Antipas 
had  yet  dared  to  put  him  to  death. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  crowds  following  Jesus 
would  have  touched  a  heart  so  tender,  but  their  wild  despair 
and  religious  enthusiasm  made  the  sight  of  them  doubly 
affecting.  Might  they  not  be  won  to  the  peace  and  joy  of 
the  glad  tidings  ?  They  seemed  to  Him,  the  Good  Shepherd, 
like  a  great  flock  needing  many  shepherds,  but  with  none; 
footsore  with  long  travel,  wandering  they  knew  not  whither, 
with  no  one  to  lead  them  to  the  still  waters  and  green  pas- 
tures. *'The  harvest"  said  He  to  His  disciples,  **is  plenteous, 
but  the  labourers  are  few ;  pray  ye,  therefore,  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest,  that  He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  His  bar* 
vest'*  There  were  multitudes  to  be  won  for  the  New  King* 
dom, — ^multitudes  prepared  to  hear,  for  their  spirits  were 
broken  under  personal  and  national  sorrow.  But  the  number 
of  right  teachers  was  small.  *^ 

He  decided,  therefore,  to  delay  no  longer  sending  forth  the 
Twelve.  Calling  them  together,  He  told  them  His  purpose, 
and  fitted  them  to  carry  it  out  As  a  proof  of  their  mission 
from  Him,  He  invested  them  with  authority  over  spirits,  and 
gave  them  power  to  heal  diseases.  They  were  to  confine 
themselves  for  the  present  to  Jewish  districts,  avoiding 
Samaritan  towns,  and  not  entering  on  the  road  to  heathen 
parts.  Galilee  itself  was  thus  virtually  their  field  of  labour, 
for  heathenism  had  a  footing  in  every  place  round  it,  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  them  lay  Gadara,  Hippos,  Pella, 
Scythopolia,  and  even  Sepphoris,  with  heathen  worship,  in 
their  midst  Judea  and  Jerusalem  were  not  to  be  thought 
of.  The  simple  Galilseans  would  be  a  better  beginning  for 
the  Aposties  than  the  dark  bigoted  population  of  the  south. 
One  day  they  would  be  free  to  visit  Samaria,^^  as  He  Him- »  Furwr.^ttL 
self  had  already.  Meanwhile  they  must  not  stir  up  Jewish 
hatred  by  going  to  either  Samaritans  or  heathens.  More- 
over, their  own  Jewish  prejudices  unfitted  them  for  a  mission 
to  any  but  Jews,  for,  even  after  this,  the  first  signs  of  hostility 
made  John  wish  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  a  Samaritan 
village,  and  they  were  not  fit  as  yet  to  handle  aright  the 
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forehead,  and  then  laying  it  in  the  right  hand  of  the  person  craw^^xuxl 
met;  even,  according  to  circumstances,  bowing  thrice,  or 
as  many  as  seven  times ;  they  were  forbidden  to  indulge  in 
any  greetings  by  the  way.  Time  was  too  precious,  and 
their  mission  too  earnest  for  empty  courtesies.  On  entering 
a  town  or  village,  they  were  to  make  inquiries,  to  guard 
against  their  seeking  hospitality  from  the  unworthy,  but 
having  once  become  gueste,  they  were  to  stay  in  the  same 
family  till  they  left  the  place.  They  were  to  enter  the 
dwelling  which  heartily  welcomed  them,  with  a  prayer  for 
its  peace.^  Any  house  or  city,  however,  that  refused  to 
receive  them,  was  to  be  treated  openly  as  heathen,  by  their 
shaking  off  its  dust  from  their  feet  as  4hey  left  it^  But 
woe  to  such  as  brought  down  this  wrath ;  it  would  be  better 
at  the  last  day  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  than  for  the  Gali- 
IsBan  village  in  such  a  case  I 

To  these  directions  for  the  way  Jesus  added  warnings 
that  might  haye  well  filled  with  dismay  men  less  devoted. 
He  predicted  for  them  only  persecution  and  universal  hatred, 
jails,  public  whipping,  and  even  death,  but  cheered  them 
by  the  promise  that  their  brave  and  faithful  confession 
of  fidth  in  Him,  before  governors  and  kings,  would  serve 
His  cause,  and  that  endurance  to  the  end  would  secure  their 
eternal  salvation.  They  would  be  like  helpless  sheep  in  the 
midst  of  treacherous  wolves.  ^^  Even  their  work  would  be  «  TH«tra«ji5s. 
different  from  what  they  might  expect.  To  day  it  was  an  ^^^^^ 
olive-branch ;  to-morrow  it  would  be  a  sword.  Instead  of 
peace,  it  would  divide  households  and  communities,  and  turn 
the  closest  relations  into  deadly  enemies.^  They  would  need 
to  labour  diligently,  for  before  they  had  gone  over  all  the 
towns  of  Israel,  He  Himself  would  come  to  their  aid  as  the 
risen  and  glorified  Messiah.  They  might  expect  slander, 
for  He  Himself  had  been  charged  with  being  in  league  with 
the  devil,  and  they  could  not  hope  to  fere  better. ^^  They-  Gfr«r«r,t 
i«rere,  however,  to  be  stout  of  heart,  for  the  Providence  that 
watches  the  birds  of  the  air  would  keep  them  safe.^  He  had 
nothing  to  offer  in  this  world,  but  if  they  confessed  Him 
here  He  would  confess  them,  in  the  great  day,  before  His 
Father.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  denied  Him,  He  would, 
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lowers  were  away,  for  their  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  oHi^^xun. 
new,  solitary  journey,  to  preach  and  teach  in  the  various 
cities.^  His  name  was  thus  spread  abroad  ever3rwhere,  and  » JJ*f  J*^„ 
His  claims  and  character  discussed  by  alL  He  had  been  i5^«±i^" 
nearly  two  years  before  the  world,  and  had  steadUy  risen  in  ^**"*'^~^ 
popular  favour;  in  spite  of  the  hierarchical  party.  His 
claims  became  the  engrossing  topic  of  the  day.  Hitherto 
the  most  opposite  views  had  perplexed  all  alike.  More  than 
all  men,  Antipas  felt  his  eyes  irresistibly  fixed  on  Him,  for 
his  conscience  was  ill  at  ease.  He  had  at  last  put  John  to 
death,  and,  true  to  his  superstitious  and  weak  nature,  con- 
cluded that  Jesus  was  no  other  than  the  murdered  Baptist 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  clothed  with  the  awful  powers  of 
the  invisible  world.  Since  that  dear  head  had  fallen,  the 
weak  and  crafty  worldling  had  hoped  for  peace  and  security, 
but  an  awful  echo  of  the  voice  he  had  silenced  sounded 
louder  and  more  terrible,  from  the  lips  of  Jesus,  at  his  very 
doors.  He  was  now  again  in  Tiberias,  and  the  wide  disper- 
sion of  a  whole  band  of  preachers  of  the  same  apparently 
revolutionary  Kingdom,  in  his  immediate  territory,  seemed 
a  designed  defiance  of  his  violence  at  Machaerus,  and  its 
counterstroke.  It  was  certain  that,  when  he  gained  courage 
enough,  he  would  try  to  repeat  the  murder  of  the  first  pro- 
phet by  that  of  the  second.  Suspicion  and  crafty  foresight 
were  his  characteristics.  Jesus  readily,  however,  learned  all 
that  passed  respecting  Himself  in  the  palace,  for  He  had 
followers  in  it,  such  as  Johanna,  the  wife  of  Chouza,  and 
Menahem,  the  foster-brother  of  the  tetrarch,  and  He  was  on 
His  guard. 

While  Antipas  thus  interpreted  the  rumours  respecting 
Jesus,  others  formed  an  opinion  hardly  more  acute  or 
thoughtful,  who  took  Him  for  a  second  Elias.  John  and 
Elijah,  in  their  whole  spirit  and  work,  were  men  devoted 
to  the  traditional  and  outward  theocracy:  men  who 
looked  to  the  past.  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  had  pro- 
claimed, even  in  His  consecration  sermon  on  the  mountain, 
that  He  devoted  His  life  to  the  founding  a  New  Covenant. 
Their  opinion  was  nearer  the  truth  who  believed  Him  a 
prophet^  though  distance  threw  a  mysterious  glory  round 
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could  hope  for  privacy,  arid  secure  a  safe  retreat  in  the  quiet  ohap.  xmi 
glens,  with  their  rich  green  slopes,  passing  gradually  into 
the  marshes  round  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the 
Lake.*^  *»ii»aMid 

Bool^tTt. 

But  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  escape.  Some  had  seen  Him 
put  off,  and  watched  the  direction  of  the  boat  tiU  they  knew 
that  He  was  making  for  Batiha,  which  was  known  as  one  of 
His  resorts.  It  was  only  six  miles  across  the  water  from 
Capernaum.  The  news  soon  spread,  and  crowds  of  those 
most  anxious  to  see  and  hear  Him  set  out  by  land  for  the 
spot  The  distance  was  jBeurther  than  by  the  Lake,  but  they 
ran,  afoot,  out  of  all  the  villages,  and  were  waiting  for  Him 
when  He  arrived.  He  had  come  for  rest^  but  it  was  denied 
Him  now  as  at  other  timea  Looking  up  as  the  boat  touched 
the  shore,  the  slopes  were  alive  with  multitudes  who  showed 
by  their  very  presence  that  they  felt  themselves  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  The  evil  times,  the  restless  uneasiness 
of  all,  the  high  religious  excitement,  the  darkness  of  their 
spiritual  condition,  and  the  equal  misery  of  their  national 
prospects,  combined  to  touch  His  soul  with  pity.  They  had 
brought  aU  the  sick  who  could  be  carried,  or  who  could 
come,  and  as  He  passed  through  the  crowds  He  healed  them 
by  a  word  or  touch.  They  had  greater  wants,  however,  than 
bodily  healing,  and  He  could  not  let  them  go  away  un- 
comforted.  Ascending  the  hill-side,  and  gathering  the  vast 
throng  before  Him,  He  "  spake  unto  them  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  taught  them  many  things." 

The  day  was  spent  in  this  arduous  labour,  but  the  people 
still  lingered.  They  had  been  fed  with  the  bread  of  truth, 
and  seemed  indifferent,  for  the  time,  to  anything  besides. 
Poor  shepherdless  sheep  I  it  was  His  delight,  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  to  lead  them  to  rich  pastures,  and  as  they  sat  and 
stood  round  Him,  they  forgot  their  bodily  wants  in  the 
beauty  and  power  of  His  words. 

It  was  now  towards  evening,  and  the  company  showed  no 
signs  of  dispersing.^^     Food  could  not  be  had  in  that  lonely  a  imluu. 
place,  and  theTwelve,  afraid  on  this  and  perhaps  other  grounds, 
anxiously  urged  Jesus  to  send  them  away,  that  they  might 
buy  bread  in  the  country  round.     To  tiieir  astonishment, 
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filiown  how  there  dwelt  in  Him  a  virtue 
all  higher  wants,  as  well  as  the  lower,  so 
lieved  in  Him  would  ever  have  either  hun 
any  longer,  but  would  find  in  Him  thei 
known  it,  He  had  shown  them  that  H 
Bread  of  Life,  that  came  down  from  Hea 
least  knew  how  much  they  came  short  of  i 
in  loving  trust,  despairs  least  when  the  n 
in  the  strength  of  which  all  is  doubled  bj 
while  abundance  remains  instead  of  want 

The  effect  on  the  multitude  was  in  kee 
of  the  time.  Murmurs  ran  through  tl 
that  Jesus  must  be  the  expected  proj 
Like  Moses,  He  had  fed  Israel  by  a  miracL 
which  the  Rabbis  said  the  Messiah  woul 
would  manifest  Himself  now,  if  they 
head?  They  had  no  higher  idea  of  th 
dom  than  the  outward  and  political,  and 
advent  by  forcing  Him,  if  possible,  to 
King,  and  thus  open  the  longed-for  wt 
Romans,  in  which  God  would  appear  on  1 

Material  power,  not  moral  preparation, 
conception  of  the  path  to  the  Messian: 
Rabbis  and  the  people  had  decided  for  th 
in  which  the  salvation  of  Israel  waa  to  si 
ttveen  their  views  and  those  of  Jesus  ther 
He  would  not  use  force,  and  they  were 
refusal  to  carry  out  their  plan  made  opp 
and  it  necessarily  grew  deeper  each  da 
became  more  clearly  final. 

While  visions  of  national  splendour  da: 
of  His  countrymen,  the  ideal  of  greatnea 
them  lay  with  Jesus  in  humiliation.  His 
lowly  valleys,  not  on  the  high  places  c 
aimed  only  to  find  the  humble  and  needy 
to  serve  rather  than  to  be  served.  Hiding 
ward  lowliness,  and  never  seeking  bono 
had,  throughout,  identified  His  will  with 
a  self-restraint  which  showed  the  grand 
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not  afraid/*  in  a  voice  which  they  knei 
Always  impulsive,  the  warm-hearted 
till  the  Deliverer  came  among  them.  " 
suffer  him  to  come  to  Him  on  the  wat 
that  touching  incident  which  has  supj 
ages ;  the  safe  footing  on  the  waves  y 
His  eyes  fixed  on  his  Lord,  and  the  ins 
faith  gave  way — an  image  of  His  whc 
his  future  life.  But  the  saving  hand  t 
gentle  rebuke,  "  0  thou  of  little  faith, 
doubt  ?  **  they  were  in  the  boat,  and  as  1 
ceased,  so  that,  presently,  with  easy  swi 
them  to  the  shore. 

Like  the  mass  of  men,  the  Twelve  ^ 
or  applying  broadly  the  plainest  lesson 
the  greatness  of  the  miracle  they  had 
even  the  walking  on  the  sea,  and  the 
would  have  seemed  only  what  they  i 
But  their  minds  were  dull  and  unreflet 
ment  knew  no  bounds.^  It  is  the 
Uneducated,  that  they  think  without 
with  relapse  into  stolid  vacuity  after 
ment.  The  miracle  of  the  loaves  had 
for  it  was  some  hours  old.  But  this  r 
superhuman  power  of  their  Master 
that  theit*  wonder  passed  into  worsl 
like  many  before,  might  soon  lose  it 
moment  they  were  so  awed  that,  a] 
kneeled  in  lowliest  reverence,  and,  thr 
spokesman,  paid  Him  homage  in  vrotdi 
himian  lips — "  Of  a  truth  Thou  art  th 
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Btones,  beds  of  silk,  and  rivers  flowing  with  wine,  and  spicy  oHAP.xLnr. 
oil  for  alL*  It  was  that  He  might  gain  all  this  for  them  •  Lightfoot.H<* 
that  they  had  wished  to  set  Him  up  as  king. 

Feeling  how  utterly  He  and  they  were  at  variance,  Jesus 
resolved  to  enter  into  no  irrelevant  conversation  with  them, 
and  waiving  aside  a  question  as  to  His  crossing  the  Lake,  at 
once  pointed  out  their  misapprehension  respecting  Him,  and 
urged  them  not  to  set  their  hearts  on  the  perishable  food  of 
the  body,  but  to  seek  earnestly  for  that  food  of  the  soul 
which  secures  eternal  life.  So  long  as  they  did  not  seek 
this  beyond  all  things  else,  they  missed  their  highest  advan- 
tage. As  the  Son  of  Man — the  Messiah — accredited  from 
God  the  Father  by  His  wondrous  works,^  He  was  appointed  «'<*»«.» 
to  give  them  this  heavenly  food,  and  would  do  so  if  they 
showed  a  sincere  desire  for  it  by  becoming  His  disciples.*       » John*.*, 

The  Rabbis  were  accustomed  to  teach  by  metaphors,  and 
the  people  saw  at  once  that  He  alluded  to  some  religious  . 
duty.     What  it  was,  however,  they  did  not  understand,  but 
fancied  He  referred  to   some  special  works  appointed  by 
God.^*    As  Jews,  they  had  been  painfully  keeping  all  the«Jroim«.» 
Rabbinical  precepts,  in  the  belief  that  their  doing  so  gave 
them  a  claim  above.     Yet,  if  He  had  some  additional  in- 
junctions, they  were  willing  to  add  them  to  the  rest,  that 
they  might  legally  qualify  themselves  for  a  share  in  the  New 
Kingdom  of  God,  as  a  right^     But,  instead  of  multiplied '  LothwdMi 
observances.  He  startled  them  by  announcing  that  citizen- 
ship in  the  New  Theocracy  required  no  more  than  their 
believing  in  Him,  as  sent  from  the  Father.     In  this  lay  all, 
for  the  manifold  "  works  of  God  "  would  spring  naturally 
from  itJ  •  ulok^ILWL 

Those  of  the  crowd  around  who  had  not  seen  the  miracle 
of  the  day  before  had,  doubtless,  ere  this,  heard  of  it.     It 
had  been  an  amazing  proof  of  supernatural  power,  but  their 
craving  for  wonders  demanded  something  still  more  astound- 
ing, as  a  justification  of  His  claim  to  be  "the  Sent  of  the 
Father.'*    A  voice,^  perhaps  that  of  some  open  opponent — for  •  [I^JVxpJSToS 
the  Habbis  Had  taken  care  to  be  present — therefore  broke  in,    S^chriH*^^,'''' 
apparently  half  mocking,  with  the  question,  "  What  'sign'    SrS^'Ttoi* 
He  had  to  show,  that  they  might  see  it,  and  believe  Him? 
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from  one  whose  outward  appearance,  and  whole  life,  in 
respects,  so  entirely  contradicted  the  general  Messianic 
pations. 

But  Jesps,  at  all  times  resolute  in  withholding  mira 
action  for  any  personal  end,  had  no  thought  of  sati 
their  craving  for  wonders.  "  Moses  indeed,"  said  He, ' 
you  manna,  but  it  was  not  the  true  Bread  of  He 
He  wished  to  draw  them  from  the  merely  outward  min 
that  far  higher  wonder,  even  then  enacting  before  theii 
the  free  offer  of  the  true  Bread  of  Heaven, ^^  in  the  oi 
Himself  as  their  Saviour.  The  manna.  He  implied, 
only  by  a  figure  be  called  bread  of  Heaven,  for 
material  and  perishable,  and  the  heaven  from  which 
was  only  the  visible  sky,  not  that  in  which  God  ( 
Moses  gave  what  was  called  by  a  figure,  "  Bread  of  He 
but  the  true  Bread  of  Heaven  only  His  Father  coulc 
and  He  was  giving  it  now.  That  only  can  be  the  true 
of  God,  which  comes  ^  down  from  the  highest  heaver 
might  have  said,  from  the  pure  heaven  of  His  own  s 
and  gives  life  to  the  world ;  for  with  Jesus,  those  wl 
not  this  bread  were  spiritually  dead.^^ 

"  Master,"  cried  many  voices,  "  give  us  this  bread 
forth,  for  life."  Like  Ponce  de  Leon,  with  the  spi 
Unfading  Youth  in  Florida, ^^  they  thought  that  the  m 
would  literally  make  them  immortal,  and  eagerly  clan 
to  have  a  boon  so  far  in  advance  of  the  mere  barley 
of  the  day  before. 

"  I  am  the  Bread  of  Life,"  replied  Jesus ;  in  a  m 
scattering  to  the  winds  their  visions  of  material  pleni 
endless  natural  life.  Then,  explaining  Himself,  He  i 
**  He  that  comes  to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  th 
lieves  on  me  shall  never  thirst  But,  as  I  said  a  m 
ago,^®  you  have  not  only  heard  of  me,  but  have  als 
me,  and  been  eye-witnesses  of  my  deeds  as  the  Messia 
yet  you  do  not  believe.  All  whom  the  Father  gives  n 
come  to  me.  You  may  resist  my  invitations  or  yield, 
he  who  resists  is  not  given  me  by  my  Father.  Belies 
no  hungering  and  thirsting  soul  that  comes  to  me  will 
out  of  my   Kingdom  when  it  is  erected.     How  co 

VOL.  n.  52 
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Father,  has  everlasting  life.     I,  myself,  am,  as  such,  that  ohap.  xltv. 

Bread  of  Life  of  which  I  have  spoken.     Your  forefathers 

ate  the  manna  which  Moses  gave  in  the  wilderness,  and 

died  ;  but  it  is  the  grand  virtue  of  the  true  Bread  of  Heaven, 

that  if  a  man  eat  of  it — that  is,  if  he  receive  my  words  into 

his  soul,  he  shall  not  die,  but  shall  have  everlasting  life.** 

"  I  am  not  only  the  Life-giving  Bread,"  He  continued, 
"  but  the  Living  Bread,  and  as  all  that  is  living  communicates 
life,  so  whoever  eats  this  only  true  Bread  of  Heaven — ^who-  I 

ever  believes  in  me — shall  live  for  ever.     As  the  Living  j 

Bread  I  will  give  myself — my  flesh — ^that  is,  my  life — ^for  I 

the  life  of  the  world."  ! 

He  pointed  thus — ^m  language  which  His  hearers  could  I 

have  readily  understood,  had  their  minds  not  been  blinded 
by  opposite  preconceptions — ^to  His  death,  as  the  "  Lamb  of 
God,"  for  mankind.     This,  He  implied,  must,  above  all,  be  | 

received,  to  secure  everlasting  life,  for  so,  only,  could  His 
claims  and  authority  be  felt.  He  would  give  His  life  for  the 
spiritual  life  of  men,  as  bread  is  ^ven  for  their  bodily  life : 
the  one  to  be  taken  by  the  soul,  the  other  by  the  body. 

The  idea  of  eating,  as  a  metaphor  for  receiving  spiritual 
benefit,  was  familiar  to  Christ's  hearers,  and  was  as  readily 
understood  as  our  expressions  of  "  devouring  a  book,"  or 
"  drinking  in"  instruction.     In  Isaiah  iii.  1,  the  words  "  the 
whole  stay  of  bread,"  were  explained  by  the  Rabbis  as  re- 
ferring to  their  own  teaching,^*  and  they  laid  it  down  as  a«  ohn^ga^foL 
rule,  that  wherever,  in  Ecclesiastes,  allusion  was  made  to 
food  or  drink,  it  meant  study  of  the  Law,  and  the  practice  of 
good  works.^     It  was  a  saying  among  them — "  In  the  time  »  nidmah, 
of  the  Messiah  the  Israelites  will  be  fed  by  Him."^^    Nothing    «8»  o-*-  * 
was  more  common  in  the  schools  and  synagogues  than  the    toiw^cf.' 
phrases   of  eating  and  drinking,  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
*'  Messiah  is  not  likely  to  come  to  Israel,"  said  Hillel,  "  for 
they  have  already  eaten  Him  " — ^that  is,  greedily  received  His 
Tvords^ — "  in  the  days  of  Hezekian."    A  current  conven-  «  Ligiitfoot, 
tionalism  in  the  synagogues  was  that  the  just  would  "  eat  the    m,' 
Shekinah."     It  was  peculiar  to  the  Jews  to  be  taught  in 
such  metaphorical  language.     Their  Rabbis  never  spoke  in 
plain  words,  and  it  is  expressly  said  that  Jesus  submitted  to 
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cHAP.xLiv.  the  popular  taste,  for  "  without  a  parable  spake  He  not  nnto 

»  Mark  6.  M.       them. " ^^^ 

But  nothing  blinds  the  mind  so  much  as  preconceived 
ideas,  and  dreams  of  national  glory  had  so  mseparably 
associated  themselves  with  their  conception  of  the  Messiah, 
that  a  figure,  which  in  other  cases  would  have  created  no 
difficulty,  led  to  violent  discussion,  some  contending  for  the 
literal  sense,  which  they  held  as  a  self-contradiction,  others 
favouring  a  metaphorical  explanation.® 

Instead,  however,  of  answering  the  eager  questions  which 
now  rose,  how  this  could  be,  Jesus,  resolved  to  break  finally 
with  the  gross  outward  ideas  of  His  kingdom  w^hich  pre- 
vailed, only  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  paradox  farther,  by 
adding  that  they  must  not  only  eat  His  flesh,  but  drink  His 
blood — thus  intimating  still  more  clearly  His  violent  death 
and  its  mysterious  virtue  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  as 
He  was  hereafter  to  do  still  more  vividly  by  the  abiding 
symbols  of  the  Last  Supper.  On  no  other  condition  than 
by  making  the  lessons  and  merits  of  that  death  their  own 
could  they  have  eternal  life,  or  be  raised  up  at  the  last  day. 
Without  this  they  were  spiritually  dead.  His  flesh  and 
blood  were  true  spiritual  food ;  the  heavenly  bread  of  the 
soul ;  the  nourishment  of  the  divine  life  within.  The  hearty 
recognition  and  reception  of  this  great  truth  would  create  an 
abiding  and  intimate  communion  between  Him  and  those 
who  thus,  as  it  were,  fed  on  Him  as  their  inner  life.  Living 
in  Him,  He  would  live  and  reign  in  them.  Nay,  as  a  further 
result  of  this  intimate  spiritual  union — this  oneness  of  will 
and  heart  with  Him,  divine  life  would  go  forth  from  Him  to 
those  in  whom  He  found  it,  as  it  came  forth  to  Himself  firom 
the  Father.  Then,  with  a  repetition  of  the  original  figure 
of  His  being  the  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven;  not 
the  manna,  of  which  those  who  ate  were  long  since  dead;  but 
the  bread,  to  eat  which  gave  eternal  life,  He  closed  His 
address. 

The  Baptist  had  spoken  of  the  fan  in  ^the  hand  of  his  great 
successor :  this  discourse  was  the  realization  of  the  figure. 
Those  who  had  hoped  to  find  a  popular  political  leader  in  Him 
saw  their  dreams  melt  away  :  those  who  had  no  true  sympathy 
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for  His  life  and  words  had  an 

who  were  not  bound  to  Him 

had  any  longer  a  motive  f 

triotism  burning  for  insurrec 

worldly  advantage,  and  vulgi 

were  equally  disappointed. 

of  "  the  offence  of  the  Croe 

special  stumbling-block  of  1 

hopes  of  the  crowds  who  had 

proved  self-deceptions.     The 

quite  other  favours  than  t 

symbolized  by  the  eating  Hii 

The  bloody  death  implied  i 

contradiction  to    all  their  i 

Messiah  thus  unmistakably  S( 

their  national  pride  and  gro 

heard  out  of  the  Law,"  said 

Christ  abideth  for  ever,  and  1 

must  be  *  lifted  up,'»^— that 

from  Thee,  Lord :  this  shall 

Peter  almost  at  the  last,  wh< 

lips  of  the  Cross,  so  near  at  hi 

conception  would  use  force 

Jesus,  while  claiming  the  ii. 

sacrifice.  Outward  glory  an  di 

dream :  He  spoke  only  of  iuT 

head  them  with  Almighty  po 

they  would  not  have  Him. 

God  was  the  exact  opposite  oj 

The  discourse  had  been  in 

now,  at  its  close,  the  murmur 

earnest  than  ever.     "  This  is  i 

feeling,  '^  who  can  bear  it  ?" 

self-denial,"  said  one      "  I  doi 

"  Blasphemy,"  said  a  third. 

is  not  the  Messiah  for  me,"  s 

His  way  out  of  the  synagogu 

have  said  offend  you?"  said  H 

you,  you  think  my  words  hai 
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say  when  I  tell  you  thj 
whence  I  came,  you  w 
k  ray  blood,  to  becoiB 
fe  ?  Do  you  not  see  ft 
1  that  you  are  not  to 
ipirit  and  inner  meani 
at,  but  my  words,  w 
)u  must  receive  into 
f^ou  into  spiritual  life, 
D  not  believe  on  me  i 
e  life  of  the  world— 
from  my  visible  bodil 
arth  for  ever,  and  rei] 
t  find  Avhat  I  have  sa 
om  me,  as  the  Messiah 
•enewal  in  the  holy  ir 
ill  find  no  oflFence  in  a 
old  you  are  spirit  anc 
ves  them  into  a  heavei 
ly  mere  outward  natu 

If  my  words  have  be 
lot  believe  in  me,  for 
eir  truth." 

Sermon  on  the  Mou 
inistry,  Jesus  had  conti 
and  the  letter,  with  th< 
:he  spirit  and  liberty, 
isted  with  the  theocra 
its  slavery  to  forms,  t 

known — ^a  life  kind] 
m  above — ^the  gift  of 
r ;  the  outward  materi 
ling :  the  form,  the  rite 
venerable  in  itself — < 
f  mere  material  life,  h 
d  essence,  the  truth  en 
ening  spirit  received  i 
sustained  the  heavenlj 
irit  as  it  flows  from  th< 
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FRESH  OPPOSITION, 

More  Rabbis  appeared,  sent  by  the  authoriti( 
to  see  if  the  rash  Innovator  could  not  be  on 
presence  speedily  led  to  a  further  conflict 

In  the  training  of  the  Twelve  for  their  ful 
necessary,  above  all  things,  to  create  and  fo 
tion  of  moral  freedom ;  for  the  central  poini 
between  the  New  Kingdom  and  the  old  Th 
liberty,  as  opposed  to  the  bondage  to  the  lett 
vailed.  The  deep  and  pure  religiousness  C 
could  only  flourish  where  the  conscience  was 
made  responsible  by  a  sense  of  perfect  sp; 
He  had  already  announced  this  great  princip] 
on  the  Mount  The  Twelve  had  been  d 
by  their  mission  journeys,  but  new  illusti 
day  by  day,  how  hard  it  was  for  them  to  en 
selves  from  hereditary  prejudices,  and  fi 
authority. 

The  very  foundation  of  the  new  Society  was 
mg  away  firom  the  established  theocracy,  ai 
led  to  continually  more  decisive  acts  of  m( 
separation.  The  Jewish  theologians  of  the 
with  their  pedantic  devotion  to  precedent 
their  claim  to  direct  the  conscience  of  the  ] 
great  extent  produced  a  mere  outward  re 
had  weakened  the  moral  sense  of  the  nai 
ered  up  all  aspirations  for  spiritual  manhoo< 
thought.  They  were  very  popular  as  the  revei 
defenders  of  the  holy  Law  handed  down  in 
almost  firom  the  first.  They  had  recognizee 
more  than  in  His  hated  and  feared  predecesa 
a  deadly  foe,  and  the  success  of  the  new  tea 
imperilled  their  influence  if  it  remained  un 
keen  foresight  they  had  sought  to  anticip 
but  hitherto  had  failed  so  ignominiously,  thi 
some  time  past  refrained  from  open  attack,  c 
selves  with  a  secret  hostility  of  dark  hints, 
blasphemies,  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  pec 
however,  Jesus  had  made  no  direct  attack 
while  watched  and  assailed,  had  kept  strictly  c 
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•*  He  is  to  be  destroyed  out  of  the  world,  for  in  han 
ing  is  contained  the  secret  of  the  ten  commandments 
is  guilty  of  death."  "  Three  sins  bring  poverty  after 
says  the  Mischna,^  **and  to  slight  hand-washing  i 
"He  who  eats  bread  without  hand-washing,"  says 
Jose,  ''  is  as  if  he  went  in  to  a  harlot"  The  later  Scl 
Aruch,  enumeratss  twenty-six  rules  for  this  rite 
morning  alone.  "  It  is  better  to  go  four  miles  to  wal 
to  incur  guilt  by  neglecting  hand-washing,"  says  t 
mud.^^  "  He  who  does  not  wash  his  hands  after  ( 
it  says,  "  is  as  bad  as  a  murderer."  ^^  The  devil  Schibta 
unwashed  hands  and  on  the  bread.^  It  was  a  specie 
of  the  Pharisees  that  "they  ate  their  daily  bread  w 
purification,"  and  to  neglect  doing  so  was  to  be  desj 
unclean. 

Rabbinism  was  now  in  its  highest  glory,  for  th 
teachers  Hillel  and  Schammai,  who  were  hardly  a  gen 
dead,  had  developed  it  to  the  uttermost.  They  had  d 
so  fiercely,  indeed,  on  many  trifling  details,  that  it  wi 
sfdd  that  Elias  himself,  when  he  came,  would  hardly 
to  decide  between  them.  But  they  agreed  respecting 
washing,  so  that  the  Talmud  maintains  that  "any  on< 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  eating  his  daily  food  in  purif 
speaking  the  Hebrew  of  the  day,  and  morning  and  t 
praying  duly  with  the  phylacteries,  is  certain  that  he 
bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  *^ 

It  was  laid  down  that  the  hands  were  first  to  be 
clean.  The  tips  of  the  ten  fingers  were  then  joined  an 
up  so  that  the  water  ran  down  to  the  elbows,  then 
down  so  that  it  might  run  off  to  the  ground.  Fresh 
was  poured  on  them  as  they  were  lifted  up,  and  twic 
as  they  hung  down.  The  washing  itself  was  to  be  d 
rubbing  the  fist  of  one  hand  in  the  hollow  of  the  ( 
When  the  hands  were  washed  before  eating  they  m 
held  upwards ;  when  after  it,  downwards,  but  so  tl 
water  should  not  run  beyond  the  knuckles.'*^  The 
used  must  be  held  first  in  the  right,  then  in  the  left 
the  water  was  to  be  poured  first  on  the  right,  then  ( 
left  hand,  and  at   every  third  time  the   words  re 
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ho  nast  given  us  tne  commana  lo  wasn 
3  keenly  disputed  whether  the  cup  of 
i- washing  should  come  first;  whether 
i  be  laid  on  the  table  or  on  the  couch; 
le  was  to  be  cleared  before  the  final 

ing  over  the  infinitely  little  was,  how- 
iystem.     If  a  Pharisee  proposed  to  eat 
enough  that  the  hands  were  washed  by 
tn.     Before  eating  Terumah — the  holy 
iread — they  must  be  dipped  completely 
fore  the  portions  of  the  holy  offerings 
bath    must  be    taken.     Hand-washing 
►uching  anything  in  the  morning,  was 
for  evil  spirits  might  have  defiled  the 
To  touch  the  mouth,  nose,  ear,  eyes,  or 
le  other,  before  the  rite,  was  to  incur 
I  the  part  touched.     The  occasions  that 
ance  were  countless :    it  must  be  done 
he  nails,  or  killing  a  flea.*^    The  more 
I  piety.     "  He  who  uses  abundant  water 
ays  R.  Chasda,    "will  have  abundant 
not  been  out  it  was  enough  to  pour 
;    but   one  coming  in   from  without 
hands  into  the  water,  for  he  knew  not 
ighthavebeen  near  him  while  in  the 
i^iig  couicTnoTtJe^dQne  except  in  a  spot 
:  less  than  sixty  gallons^  water.*^^ 
3US,  superstitious  minuten^&ftv  extended 
ts  of  all  the  household  details"is(  daily 
or  flat,  of  whatever  material,  krives, 
were  constantly  subjected  to  puriffar 
d  have  contracted  any  Levitical  defiU 
by  some  one  unclean. 
:eration   was,   apparently,   a    result  of  I 
m   the  democratic  Pharisees  and  the 
The   latter    attached    supreme  inipor- 
lial  sanctity  of  the  ofiiciating  priests, 
IS  the  clerical  aristocracy.     The  Phan-  i 
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::       sees,  to  humble  them,  laid  the  stress,  as  far  as  possible,  on  chap,  xltv. 

[1  the  vessels  used,  and  the  exactness  of  the  act.  In  keeping 
with  their  endless  washings  in  private,  they  demanded  that 

[.  all  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  itself  should  be  purified  after 
each  feast,  lest  some  unclean  person  might  have  defiled 
them — a  refinement  which  drew  down  on  a  Pharisee  who 

f '  was  carrying  out  even  the  golden  candlestick  itself  to  wash 
it,  after  a  feast,  the  mocking  gibe  from  a  Sadducee,  that  he 
expected  before  long  the  Pharisees  would  give  the  sun  a 

WashinP^.*"  «^  Deronbonr?, 

189— 1D4 

The  authority  for  this  endless,  mechanical  religionism 
was  the  commands  or  "  traditions  "  of  the  Fathers,  handed 
down  from  the  days  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  but  ascribed 
with  pious  exaggeration  to  the  Almighty,  who,  it  was  said, 
had  delivered  them  orally  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  Inter- 
pretations, expositions,  and  discussions  of  all  kinds  were 
based,  not  only  on  every  separate  word,  or  on  every  letter, 
but  even  on  every  comma  and  semicolon,  to  create  new  laws 
and  observMices,  and  where  these  were  not  enough,  oral 
traditions,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  God  to  Moses  on 
Sinai,  were  invented  to  justify  new  refinements.  These 
"traditions"  were  constantly  increased,  and  formed  a  New 
Law,  which  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  till,  at  last,  public  schools  rose  for  its 
study  and  development,  of  which  the  most  famous  were 
those  of  Hillel  and  Schammai,  in  the  generation  before 
Jesus,  and  even,  perhaps,  in  His  early  childhood.  In  His 
lifetime  it  was  still  a  fundamental  rule  that  they  should 
not  be  committed  to  writing.  It  was  left  to  Rabbi  Judah, 
the  Holy,  to  commence  the  collection  and  formal  engrossing 
of  the  almost  countless  fragments  of  which  it  consisted,  and 
from  his  weary  labour  ultimately  rose  the  huge  folios  of  the 

Talmud.^  «  cohen. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Brahminical  theocracy  of  India,    schu^.ss. 

/»    ▼      -I  -II  •  1  •    1       Hurwitz,  Die 

that  of  J udea  attached  more  importance  to  the  ceremonial    |^^f^;^|^ 

precepts  of  its  schools  than  to  the  sacred  text  on  which  they 

were   based.      Wherever  Scripture  and  Tradition  seemed 

^      opposed,  the  latter  was  treated  as  the    higher  authority. 

V     Pharisaism  openly  proclaimed  this,  and  set  itself,   as  the 
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A  DErUTATION  TO  CAPBKNAUM.  2 

observances  had  value  only  as  expressions  of  this  tender  : 
lationship.  The  Pharisees  had  refined  the  Law  into 
piicroscopic  casuistry  which  prescribed  for  every  isolat 
act,  but  Jesus  brought  it  into  the  compass  of  a  living  pr 
ciple  in  the  souL  From  the  outer  particular  requiremei 
He  passed  to  the  spirit  it  was  intended  to  express.  Spec 
enactments  were  suffered  to  fall  aside,  if  the  vital  idea  th 
embodied  were  honoured.  A  lifetime  was  hardly  enou 
to.  learn  the  Rabbinical  precepts  respecting  offerings,  t 
Jesus  virtually  abrogated  them  all  by  the  short  utterai 
that  "  mercy  was  better  than  sacrifice."  *^  The  schools  h 
added  to  the  simple  distinctions  of  the  Law  between  cle 
and  unclean  beasts,  endless  distinctions  respecting  differe 
parts  of  each,  and  the  necessary  rites ;  the  simple  rule 
Jesus  was — It  is  not  what  enters  the  mouth  that  defiles  a  mj 
but  what  comes  from  the  heart.^®  The  Rabbis  contend 
after  what  uses  vessels  should  be  purified  in  running,  af 
what  in  drawn  water,  and  how  wooden  and  metal  disl 
were  to  be  minutely  discriminated.  Jesus  waived  aside  t 
trifling  and  deadly  pedantry,  and  told  His  hearers  to  ta 
care  to  have  what  was  within  clean,  and  then  the  outsi 
would  be  dean  also.*®  Even  the  Sabbath  laws,  with  th 
countless  enactments,  were  as  briefly  condensed.  "  It 
lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day."  "  The  Sabbath  \^ 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  ^^  Such  teachi 
was  unheard  of  in  Israel  In  was  revolutionary  in  t 
grandest  sense. 

The  deputation  of  Rabbis  now  sent  to  Capernaum  w( 
determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.  Their  spies,  ai 
perhaps,  themselves,  had  carefully  gathered  evidence  whetl 
Jesus  and  His  disciples  observed  the  traditions,  and  carri 
them  out  with  the  minuteness  of  a  recognized  I'eligious  dut 
whether  He  and  they  dipped  their  hands  duly  before  eatin 
whether  they  held  tiiem  up  or  down  in  doing  so ;  whett 
they  wetted  them  to  the  elbows  or  to  the  knuckles, 
wetted  only  the  finger-tips,  as  the  school  of  Schammai  pi 
scribed  for  certain  cases ;  and  they  had  found,  to  their  horrc 
that  neither  He  nor  His  disciples  washed  their  hands  th 
ceremonially  at  all.      The  next  Passover  would  show  he 
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party  so  heartlessly  cared  for  themselves,  that  whUe  the  chap^xltt 

people  were  perishing  of  hunger  by  hundreds,  no  remission 

of  Temple  dues  was  permitted,  and  the  Passover  alone  saw 

forty-one  attic  bushels  of  wheat  presented  at  the  altar,  to  be 

presently  removed  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  though  the  issa- 

rion — a  measure  of  three  and  a  half  pints  ^ — ^sold  for  four.,  duslot 

drachmas,^  a  sum  equal  to  about  twenty-six  shillings  at  the    '^w»5.  i>ui  of 


&c 


present  value  of  money,^    Josephus,  indeed,  boasts  that  no    "Weights,*^ 
priest  ate  a  crumb  of  the  grain  thus  relentlessly  hoarded,  but    ift?8. 
when  even  a  high  priest  was  known  as  "  the  disciple  of"  ^w  t«?.' 
gluttons,"  rioting  in  great  feasts  on  the  sacrifices  and  wine    ^*^' 
of  the  altar,^  the  mass  of  his  order  would  not  be  fastidious  •»  Taimud: 
about  the  wheat  and  the  bread.  ^renbourg. 

Representatives  of  this  smooth  hypocrisy  had  now  gathered  J|i^"  ^'^^  - 
round  Jesus,  and  proceeded  to  inquire  into  His  alleged  un-  m*'^^-^-^- 
lawful  acts.  *'  How  comes  it,"  asked  they,  "  that  a  teacher 
who  claims  a  higher  sanctity  than  others  can  quietly  permit 
His  disciples  to  neglect  a  custom  imposed  by  our  wise  fore- 
fathers, and  so  carefully  observed  by  every  pious  Israelite  ? 
How  is  it  that  they  do  not  wash  their  hands  before  eating  ?  ** 

"They  neglect  only  a  ceremony  introduced  by  men,"  re- 
torted Jesus;  "but  how  comes  it  that  you,  who  know  the  Law, 
transgress  commands  which  are  not  of  man,  but  from  God 
Himself?  How  comes  it  that,  for  the  sake  of  traditions 
invented  by  the  Rabbis,  you  set  aside  the  most  explicit  com- 
mands of  God  ?  He  has,  for  example,  said  that  we  must 
honour  our  father  and  mother,  and  support  and  care  for 
them  in  old  age.*  He  has  declared  it  worthy  of  death  for 
any  one  to  deny  his  parents  due  reverence,  or  to  treat  them 
harshly  or  with  neglect.  But  you  have  invented  a  doctrine 
which  absolves  children,  in  many  cases,  from  this  command- 
ment. ^If  any  one,'  says  your  *  tradition,'  *is  asked  by 
his  parents  for  a  gift,  or  help,  for  their  benefit,  he  has  only 
to  say  that  he  has  vowed  that  very  part  of  his  means  to  the 
Temple,  and  they  cannot  press  him  further  to  contribute  to 
their  support'  How  cunningly  have  you  thus  circumvented 
God's  law  I  How  easy  is  it  for  any  one  to  break  it,  and 
affect  a  zeal  for  religion  in  doing  so  1 

"  Ye  hypocrites  I — ^acting  religion" — now  for  the  first  time 
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He  arraigned  Pharisaism,  the    domiirant  orthodoxy,  as  a  ohap.pjt. 
whole.    The  system,  so  famous,  so  arrogant,  so  intensely 
Jewish,  was  only  an  invention  of  man ;  a  subversion  of  the 
Law  it  claimed  to  represent,  an  antagonism  to  the  prophets 
as  well  as  to  Moses,  the  spiritual  ruin  of  the  nation ! 

The  die  was  finally  cast.  All  that  it  involved  had  been 
long  weighed,  but  He  who  had  come  into  the  world  to 
witness  to  the  Truth  could  let  no  prudent  i^gard  for  self 
restrain  His  testimony.  It  was  vital  that  the  people  who  fol- 
lowed the  Rabbis  and  priests  should  know  what  the  religion 
and  morals  thus  taught  by  them  were  worth.  The  truth  eould 
not  find  open  ears  while  men's  hearts  were  misled  and  pre- 
judiced by  such  instructors.  No  one  would  seek  inward  re- 
newal who  had  been  taught  to  care  only  for  externals,  and 
to  ignore  the  sin  and. corruption  within.  Pharisaism  was 
a  creed  of  moral  cosmetics  and  religious  masks,  as  all 
ritual  systems  must  ever  be.  With  Jesus  the  only  true  re- 
ligion was  purity  of  heart  and  absolute  sincerity  to  truth. 
Leaving  the  Rabbis,  therefore,  and  calling  round  Him  the 
crowd  which  was  lingering  near.  He  proclaimed  aloud  the 
great  principle  He  had  laid  down — "  Hear  me,  all  of  you," 
cried  He,  "  and  understand.  There  is  nothing  from  without 
the  man  that,  entering  into  him,  can  defile  him;  but  the 
things  which  come  out  of  the  man  are  those  that  defile 
him."  Words  clear  enough  to  us,  perhaps,  but  grand  be* 
yond  thought  when  uttered,  for  they  were  the  knell  of 
caste — heard  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  the 
world ;  of  national  divisions  and  hatreds,  and  of  the  religious 
worth  of  external  observances,  as  such,  and  the  inauguration 
of  a  universal  religion  of  spirit  and  truth!  Nothing  ex- 
ternal, they  proclaimed,  made  clean  or  unclean,  holy  or 
unholy.  Purity  and  impurity  were  words  applicable  only 
to  the  soul  and  its  utterances  and  acts.  The  Charter  of 
spiritual  religion  :  the  abrogation  of  the  supremacy  of  forms 
and  formula  for  ever,  was  at  last  proclaimed ;  the  leaven  of 
religious  jfireedom  cast  into  the  life  of  humanity,  in  the  end, 
to  leaven  it  throughout ! 

Even  the  disciples  were  alarmed  at  an  attitude  so  revolu- 
tionary.    In  common  with  the  nation  at  large,  they  looked 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  COASTS  OF  THE  HEATHEN. 

JESUS  had  now,  apparently,  been  two  years  before  the  oha£^^- 
world  as  a  religious  teacher,  and  had  had  the  usual  lot 
of  those  who  seek  to  reform  entrenched  and  prosperous 
abuses.  A  brief  and  dazzling  popularity  had  roused  the 
bitter  hostility  of  threatened  interests,  and  they  had  at  last 
banded  together  for  His  destruction.  For  months  past  He 
had  seen  the  death-clouds  gathering  ever  more  threateningly 
over  Him,  and  had  devoted  Himself  with  calm  anticipation 
of  the  end,  to  the  task  of  training  the  Twelve  to  continue 
His  work  when  He  had  perished.  He  had  taken  the  utmost 
care  to  avoid  open  collision  with  His  enemies,  and  to  confine 
Himself  to  the  instruction  of  the  little  circle  round  Him ; 
but  the  priests  and  Rabbis  had  been  quick  to  see  in  this 
very  quiet  and  retirement  their  greatest  danger,  for  open 
confiict  might  destroy  what  peaceful  seclusion  would  give 
opportunity  to  take  root  "The  world,"  as  He  Himself 
expressed  it,  "  hated  Him,  because  He  witnessed  of  it  that 
its  works  were  eviL"^  Not  only  His  formal  accusations  and  >  Jouf.?. 
the  spirit  of  His  teaching,  but  His  whole  life  and  actions^ 
and  even  His  gentlest  words,  arraigned  things  as  they  were. 
Rumours  of  possible  action  against  Him  by  Antipas 
increased  the  difficulty  of  the  situation.  Every  one  knew 
that  He  and  many  of  His  followers  had  come  from  the 
school  of  the  Baptist,  whom  Antipas  had  just  murdered, 
and  it  was  evident  that  His  aim  was  more  or  less  similar  to 
John's,  though  His  acts  were  more  wonderfuL  Hence  specula- 
tion was  rife  respecting  Him.  Was  He  the  promised  Elias? 
or,  at  least,  Jeremiah,  risen  from  the  dead?  or  was  He 
gome  special  prophet  sent  from  God?  ^    Many,  indeed,  were  ■  J^J^*"' 
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riring,  singly  and  unsupported,  against  a  power  so  colossal —  ohapjclv. 
seemed  easy;  nor  could  it  be  fancied  more  difficult  to  scatter 
and  destroy  His  small  band  of  followers,  9S  yet,  mostly,  de- 
spised peasants. 

The  first  official  step  towards  the  represdon  of  the  new 
movement  had,  apparently,  been  already  taken,  on  the  occasioii 
of  the  last  visit  (rf  Jeaus  to  Jertisalem.     His  cure  of  the  blind 
man  on  the  Sabbath,  had  then  brought  down  on  Him  the 
warning  punishment  of  the  less^  excommunication,  which 
entailed  formal  exclusion  from  the  synagogues  of  Judea,®  and  •  Jjim  7.^1^ 
was;  all  they  dared  as  yet  inflict.     In  consequence  of  it,  He   ^^§^^^- 
had  never  returned  to  the  south,  but  confined  Himself  to  the   ^^*'*^***^  ^ 
north,  where  the  synagogues  were  still  open  to  Him.     The 
same  sentence  seems  now  to  have  been  gradually  extended 
to  the  synagogues  of  Galilee,  for  we  cease  to  read  of  His 
entering  them  or  teaching  in  thetn.     But  as  this  measure 
evidently  fidled,  spies  were  let  loose  on  Him,  to  dog  His 
steps  constantly,  and  find  ground  for  jfresh  charges,  even  by 
invading  the  privacy  of  His  home  life. 

This  deadly  hatred,  with  all  that  it  involved  in  the  future^ 
had  been  foreseen  from  the  first,  and  His  utmost  care,  His 
seclusion,  and  His  innocence,  had  only  delayed  the  crisis, 
that  had  now  come.  The  foundation  of  His  new  kingdom 
on  a  firm  basis,  by  the  choice  and  preparation  of  the  Twelve, 
had,  however,  lightened  the  thought  of  it,  and  neutralized 
its  worst  consequences.  Yet  it  was  still  necessary  to  ward 
off  the  catastrophe  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  advance 
ihe  great  work  of  building  up,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  infant 
society  He  had  established ;  for  it  was  slow  work  to  ripen 
vigorous  faith  and  adequate  spirituality,  even  in  those  under 
His  personal  influence.  But  the  growing  hatred  and  ill-will 
of  His  enemies  made  lengthened  residence  in  any  one  place 
henceforth  undesirable,  and  He  had  from  this  time  to  take 
more  frequent,  as  well  as  wider  circuits,  to  escape  them. 
Yet  tiiere  were  compensating  benefits  even  in  this  wandering 
life,  for  it  made  it  easier,  amidst  the  many  unforeseen  inci- 
dents of  each  day,  to  raise  the  Twelve  to  that  higher  faith 
and  gi*eater  steadfastness  which  yet  failed  them,  and  it 
enabled  Him  to  help  many  in  outlying  parts,  who  were  fitted 
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whitened  with  wing-like  sails,  would  be  like  a  dream 
future,  when  distant  lands,  washed  by  the  waves  over 
these  vessels  sped,  would  gladly  receive  the  message  He 
to  deliver. 

Whether  He  passed  into  heathen  territory  is  a  qu( 
He  may  only  have  gone  as  £ur  as  the  border  of  the 
district  The  whole  region  was  more  or  less  thickly  i 
by  Jews,  drawn  by  commerce,  or  through  long  h 
association  with  the  district,  which  had  been  assign 
Asshur,  though  never  won  by  that  tribe.  So  fiar  back 
days  of  the  judges,  the  population  had  been  half  he 
half  Jewish.^  Kept  back,  through  all  their  history,  fi^ 
sea-coast,  Israel  had  come  to  hate  the  life  of  a  sailoi 
which  they  were  thus  debarred,  and  hence  were  com 
to  settle  amidst  the  busy  traders  of  Phenicia,  witho 
tempting,  after  the  first  failure,  to  dispossess  them.' 
retreat  could  have  promised  more  safe  retirement,  but 
was  now  too  universally  known  to  remain  anywhere 
covered,  for  numbers  had  come  to  Galilee,  even  fi*om 
veiy  districts,  to  see  and  hear  Him. 

His  mission,  during  His  life,  had  been  repeatedly  d 
by  Himself,  as  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  '. 
ThaX  he  felt  no  narrow  exclusiveness  had  been  a] 
shown  by  the  incidents  of  His  journey  through  Samari; 
by  the  prophetic  joy  with  which  He  had  predicte 
entrance  of  many  from  the  heathen  world  into  HL 
Society.^  Even  His  sympathy  with  publicans  and  si 
and  with  the  outcast  sunken  multitude,  whose  ignorai 
Rabbinnical  precepts  was  held  to  mark  them  as  accun 
God,  had,  in  fact,  been  as  distinct  protests  against  Phs 
bigotry  as  He  could  have  made  even  by  the  formal  i 
nition  of  heathens  as  citizens  of  His  new  society.  An( 
He  not  proclaimed  the  supreme  truth  that  God  was  the 
Father  of  all  mankind,  and  that  the  human  race  roun 
world  were  brethren  in  His  great  household  ?  But  pity  fc 
own  nation — the  Israel  of  the  Old  Covenant — ^forbad 
going  forth,  for  the  time,  to  all  races,  with  the  open  invit 
to  join  the  new  Theocracy.  It  would  at  once  have  i 
the  fete  of  His  people,  for  what  was  offered  to  the  he 
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out  a  mother's  love.     Following  Him  into  the  house,  though    cjhapjclv. 
He  would  fain  have  remained  unknown,  she  cast  herself  at 
His  feet  and  renewed  her  prayer.    To  the  Twelve  she  was 
only  a  "  dog,'^  as  the  Jews  regarded  all  heathen,"    Veiling  "  Bsenmengeii 
the  tenderness  of  His  heart  in  affected  roughness  of  speech,    gjj  hoi%^ 
softened,  doubtless,  by  the  trembling  sjnnpathy  of  His  voice    *^^^^*- 
and  His  gentle  looka^  He  told  her  that  the  children — Israel, 
the  sons  of  God — must  first  be  fed  before  others  could  be 
noticed.    "  It  is  not  right,"  said  He,  **  to  take  the  children's 
bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs-"    Then,  as  now,  the  traveller, 
entering  or  leaving  a  town  or  village,  had  only  too  much 
reason  to  notice  the  troops  of  lean,  sharp^nosed  masterless 
dogs,  which  filled  the  air  with  their  cries  as  he  passed,  and  no 
<me  could  sit  at  a  meal  without  the  chance  of  some  of  them 
coming  in  at  the  ever-open  door  to  pick  up  the  frag^ 
ments,^  always  to  be  found  where  only  the  fingers  were  used 
at  table. 

With  a  woman's  quickness,  and  a  mother's  invincible 
love,  deepened  by  irrepressible  trust  in  Him  whose  face  and 
tones  so  contradicted  His  words,  even  this  seeming  harshness 
was  turned  to  a  resistless  appeal.  ^'  Yes,  Lord,"  said  she, 
^Vit  is  true :  still  the  dogs  are  allowjdd  to  eat  the  fragments 
that  fall  from  the  children's  table."  She  had  conquered. 
"  0  woman,"  said  Jesus,  ''  great  is  thy  faith ;  be  it  unto  thee 
as  thou  wilt"  His  word  was  enough,  and  going  her  way 
fihe  found,  on  reaching  her  house,  thgt  her  daughter,  no 
longer  raving,  was  perfectly  cured,  and  lay  calmly  in  bed, 
once  more  herself.^  The  Twelve  had  learned,  at  last,  that 
even  heathen  "  dogs"  were  not  to  be  sent,  unheard,  away. 

How  long  Jesus  stayed  in  these  parts  is  unknown.  It 
would  seem  as  if  this  incident  had  forced  Him  to  leave 
aooner  than  He  had  proposed.  He  did  not,  however,  return 
at  once  to  Capernaum,  but  set  out  north-eastwards,  through 
the  territory  of  Sidon,  to  the  country  east  of  Jordan.  The 
£oman  road  which  ran  over  the  richly  wooded  hills,  almost 
atraight  eastward,  firom  Tyre  toCsesarea  Philippi,  was  too  far 
to  the  south.  He  must  have  taken  the  caravan  road,  which 
atill  runs  from  Sidon  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain 
stream  Bostrenus,  climbing  the  spurs  of  Lebanon,  with  their 
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dent  is  given  in  detail.  ^^  A  man  had  been  brou 
who  was  deaf,  and  could  only  stammer  inarticu 
He  was  besought  to  heal  him.  From  what  im 
told,  He  varied  His  usual  course.  Taking  hin 
the  multitude,  perhaps  to  haVe  more  freedom, 
avoid  their  too  great  excitement  and  its  possi 
political  consequences,  He  put  His  fingers  into  thi 
and  touched  his  tongue  with  a  finger  moistei 
own  lips.  It  may  be  that  these  simple  forms  wc 
to  waken  faith  in  one  who  could  hear  no  words, 
the  fitting  spirit,  the  miracle  would  not  have  be< 
Looking  up  to  heaven,  as  if  to  lift  the  thought 
fortunate  man  to  the  Eternal  Father,  whose  ] 
could  heal  him,  Jesus  then,  at  last,  uttered  the 
of  the  popular  dialect — "Ephphatha" — "  Be  op 
He  was  perfectly  cured.  An  injunction  to  keep 
private  was  of  no  avail ;  the  whole  country  wt 
filled  with  reports  of  it,  and  of  other  similar  wor 

The  vast  concourse  attracted  by  such  scenes  i 
gined;^^  for  in  the  East  especially,  it  is  easy  for 
tion,  with  their  simple  wants,  and  the  mildness 
which  in  the  warm  months  invites  sleeping  in  i 
by  night,  to  camp  out  as  they  think  fit.  Bi 
happens,  even  in  our  own  day,  with  the  Easter 
Jerusalem,  many  found  their  provisions  run  sh 
in  these  strange  and  motley  crowds  numbers  c 
want,^^  many  of  those  following  Jesus  might  he 
the  way  but  for  His  thoughtful  care,  for  numbe] 
far.  Once  more  the  crowds  were  caused  to 
ground,  and  were  fed  from  the  scanty  provisio 
the  spot,  which  was  no  more  than  seven  of  the  r 
of  the  country,  and  a  few  small  dried  fishes  froi 
of  Galilee.  Four  thousand  men,  besides  womer 
ren,  were  supplied  from  this  scanty  store,  and  se^ 
of  fragments,  afterwards  gathered,  attested  tha 
suffered  no  stint. 

Leaving  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake,  to  whic 
derings  had  led  Him,  Jesus  now,  once  more,  cro 
neighbourhood  of  Magdala,'  at  the  lower  end  of 
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I  close  to  Capernaum.  He  had  hardly  re- 
His  enemies  were  once  more  in  motion, 
d  already  stifled  their  dislike  of  the  Hero- 
Ebrmed  an  alliance  with  them,  that  they 
asily  crush  Him.  It  marked  the  growing 
ing  that  a  class  fanatically  proud  of  their 
loral  purity — a  class  from  whose  midst  had 
ts  for  the  Law,  who  abhorred  all  rule  ex- 
restored  theocracy — should  have  banded 
a  party  of  moral  indifferentists,  partial  to 
uilty  oif  flattering  even  the  hated  family  of 
ill  more  ominous  sign  of  increasing  danger 
even  Sadducees  joining  the  Pharisees  to 
ts  to  compromise  Jesus  with  the  authorities 
,  few,  but  haughty  and  powerful,  held  the 
;he  Jewish  state,  and  represented  the  Law. 
J  priestly  caste,  and  held  the  chief  offices  in 
Their  name  was  perhaps  derived  from  the 
iimily  of  Zadok,  of  whom  Ezekiel  speaks 
harge  of  the  altar,  and  as,  alone,  of  the 
pointed  to  come  before  the  Eternal,  to 
shua,  the  son  of  Jozedek,  the  comrade  of 
of  this  House,  so  that,  after  the  lletum,  as 
IS  to  have  been  the  foremost  among  the 

In  any  case,  the  Sadduoees  of  the  times  of 
I  Apostles  not  only  held  the  highest  Temple 
rented  the  purest  Jewish  blood.  ^^ 
ly  aristocracy  were  by  no  means  the  most 

sanctuary  from  which  they  drew  their 
ilth.  They  counted  in  their  ancestry  not 
s  like  Joshua  and  Simon  the  Just^  but 
country  like  Manasseh,^  Menelaus,  and  the 

Already,  in  th«  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
ven  occasion  for  the  charge  that  the  highest 
I  foremost  in  breaking  the  theocratic  laws, 
mght  to  turn  parts  of  the  Temple  into  a 
lansion.^®  They  had  coquetted  and  debased 
in  favour  with  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Sjman 

held  back,  in  half  Greek  irreligiousnesa, 
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)f  the  Rabbis,  they  stolidly  opposed  the  vener- 
the  ancient  Law.  That  their  creed  was  cold 
tic,  compared  to  that  of  the  Rabbis,  was,  per- 
It  of  this  attitude,  but  was  not  its  cause.  The 
iservatism  of  "  the  first  in  rank,"  inevitably 
on  the  original  documents  of  the  Law  in  op 
\  heated  exaggerations  of  the  plebeian  school* 
[es  vaunted  their  orthodoxy.^*  The  Sadducees 
r  committed  to  support  the  theocracy  as  their 
,  for  it  was  the  basis  of  their  dignities,  their 
en  their  existence.  Fierce  controversies,  often 
L  bloodshed,  marked  the  devotion  of  both  alike 
ns,  and  these  opinions  themselves  illustrated 
'  the  two  parties.  The  Sadducees  uniformly 
e  letter  of  the  Law,  the  prescriptive  rights  of 
id  the  glory  of  the  priesthood ;  the  Pharisees^ 
and,  took  their  stand  on  the  authority  of  the 
tditions,  the  value  of  sacred  acta  apart  firom 
on  of  the  priest,  and  advocated  popular  in- 

b  between  the  spirit  of  the  two  parties  showed 
ntly  in  the  harsh  tenacity  with  which  the 
racy  held  to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  Law  in 
3  opposed  to  the  milder  spirit  in  which  the 
•preted  them,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
le  Pharisees,  for  example,  explained  the  Mosaic 
ye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ^ — ^meta- 
1  allowed  recompense  to  be  made  in  money, 
ucees  required  exact  compliance.  The  Sad- 
d  that  the  widow  should  literally  spit  in  the 
>ther-in-law  who  refused  her  the  levirate  mar- 
but  it  was  enough  for  the  Pharisees  that  she 
)und  before  him.  The  Pharisees  permitted 
a  beast  that  had  died  ^  to  be  used  for  any 
than  food,  to  save  loss  to  the  owner,  but  the 
oimced  the  penalties  of  uncleanness  on  so  lax 
Phey  sternly  required  that  a  false  witness  be 
Lccording  to  the  letter  of  the  Law,  even  if  hia 
done  the  accused  no  injury,  and  many  did 
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not  even  shrink  from  carrying  out  the  reasoning  o 
Rabbis,  that,  as  two  witnesses  were  always  required  tc 
demn  the  accused,  both  witnesses  should  always  be  exe 
when  any  perjury  had  been  committed  in  the  case.^ 

This  blind  insistance  on  the  letter  of  laws  which  age 
made  obselete,  fixed  on  the  Sadducees  the  name  of 
Condemning  Judges,"  and  Josephus  testifies  that  they 
more  ruthless  in  their  judicial  decisions  than  any 
Jews.**    The  Pharisees,  on  the  other  hand,  had  for 
axiom  the  saying  of  Joshua  Ben  Perachia — "  Judge  c 
thing  on  the  presumption  of  innocence;"  or  that;  of  Hi 
"  Put  yourself  in  your  neighbour's  place  before  you  ^ 
him."     Hence,  a  prisoner  blessed  himself  when  he  saw 
site  him,  on  his  judges,  the  broad  phylactery  of  the  Pha 
and  not  the  white  robe  of  the  priestly  Sadducee.     Bot 
Lord  and  St.  Paul  had  the  multitude  stirred  up  aj 
them  by  the  Pharisees,  but  they  were  condemned  by 
ducee  judges,  and  it  was  Sadducee  judges  who  mur 
St.  James.^ 

This  relentless  ferocity  of  priestly  houses,  who  rest 
the  favour  of  the  rich  and  titled  few,  was  dictated  on 
the  class  interests  of  the  Temple  nobility,  whose  claim 
privileges  could  not  be  justified  except  by  the  blind  : 
tenance  of  things  as  they  were.  Unchanging  conserv 
was  their  only  safety;  the  least  innovation  seemed  an 
of  revolution. 

But  there  were  even  deeper  grounds  of  dislike  and  « 
silion.  The  Pharisees,  as  the  hereditary  representati^ 
puritans  who  had  delivered  the  nation  in  the  great  str 
against  Syria,  looked  forward  with  touching  though 
tical  yearning,  to  the  realization  of  the  prophecies  of  Di 
which,  as  they  understood  them,  promised  that  Israel,  i 
the  Messiah,  and  with  it,  themselves,  should  be  raisec 
dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom;  that  all  pe< 
nations,  and  languages  should  serve  Him,  and  thai 
kingdom  should  be  everlasting."  ^e  They  believed  tha 
national  triumph  would  be  inaugurated  so  soon  as  Isra^ 
its  part,  carried  out  to  the  full  the  requirements  of  the 
monial  laws,  as  expounded  in  their  traditions.      It  y 

VOL.  n.  ^* 
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latter  though  they  did  not  deny  the  former.  They  had  a  obap.tlv. 
profound  belief  in  Providence,  underetanding  by  it  that 
they  themselves  were  the  favourites  of  Jehovah,  and  could 
count  on  His  taking  their  side.  "The  Sadducecs,"  says 
Joseph  us,  "maintain  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pre- 
destination, and  deny  that  human  affairs  are  regulated  by 
it,  maintaining  that  our  destiny  rests  with  ourselves ;  that 
we  are  the  cause  of  our  own  good  fortune,  and  bring  evil  on 
us  by  our  own  folly."**  The  Sadducee  was,  in  fact,  a  mere  "  lat  am ».  a  * 
man  of  the  world,  believing  only  in  the  present:  the  Pha- 
risee, a  mystic,  to  whom  the  Aiture  and  the  supernatural 
were  aH 

The  nation  zealously  supported  the  Pharisees.  The  spirit 
of  the  age  was  against  the  Sadducees.  The  multitude  dis- 
liked to  hear  that  what  the  Maccabaaans  had  defended  with 
their  blood  was  uncanonicaL  They  jdelded  cheerfully  to  the 
heavy  yoke  of  the  Pharisaic  Eabbis,  for,  the  more  burden- 
some the  duties  required,  the  greater  the  future  reward  for 
perfi)nnance.  The  Pharisees,  moreover,  were  part  of  the 
people,  mingled  habitually  with  them  as  thdr  spiritual 
guides,  and  were  the  examples  of  exact  obedience  to  their 
own  precepts.  Their  Messianic  dreams  were  of  national 
^ory,  and  thiM  the  crowd  saw  in  them  the  representativeg 
of  their  own  fondest  aspirations.  The  Sadducees — ^isolated, 
haughty,  harsh,  and  unnational — were  hated:  their  rivals 
honoured  and  followed.  The  extravagances  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  some  might  be  ridiculed,  but  they  were  the  acc^ted 
popular  leaders.*^  «  Hr"^^  ^ 

Indeed,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  the  feet  that 
the  Sadducees  supported  zealously  every  government  in 
turn,  was  enough  to  set  the  people  against  them.  Instead  of 
this,  the  Pharisees  shared  and  fostered  the  patriotic  and 
reli^ous  abhorrence  of  the  Roman  supremacy,  and  were 
sworn  enemies  of  the  hated  Herodian  family  The  result 
was  that,  in  the  words  of  Josephus,  "  the  Pharisees  had  such 
an  influence  with  the  people,  that  nothing  could  be  done 
about  divine  worship,  prayers,  or  sacrifices,^  except  accord-  ••  Anix7iu.L 
ing  to  their  wishes  and  rules,  for  the  community  believed 
they  sought  only  the  loftiest  and  worthiest  aims  alike  in 
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vils,  to  deceive  men  i 
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Give  us  bread  from  heaven,  as  Moses  did,  or  signs  in  the  sun   ohap.  xlv. 
and  moon  like  Joshua,  or  call  down  thunder  and  hail  like 
Samuel,  or  fire  and  rain  like  Elijah,  or  make  the  sun  turn 
back  like  Isaiah,  or  let  us  hear  the  Bath  Kol  which  came  to 
Simon  the  Just — ^that  we  may  believe  you."^  «  Rot«imflDer. 

But  Jesus  knew  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  and    Pa^uh;8,u.328 
would  hold  no  communication  with  them  beyond  the  shortest.    y«S^^> ' 
The  tempter  had  long  before  urged  Him  to  make  a  vain  dis-    **^*^- 
play  of  His  supernatural  power  in  support  of  His  claims, 
but  as  it  was  monstrous  that  miracles  should  be  thrown 
away  on  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  or  wrought  at  his  will,  it 
was  no  less  so  to  work  them  at  the  bidding  of  men  filled  with   , 
his  spirit.     The  worth  of  proof  depends  on  the  openness  to 
conviction.     He  had  already  said  that  to  cast  pearls  before 
wild  swine,  was  only  to  invite  them  to  turn  and  rend 
you.     No  "  sign  **  could  avail  where  there  was  no  sympathy. 
The  truth  He  came  to  proclaim  appealed  to  the  heart,  and 
must  be  its  own  evidence,  winning  its  way  by  its  own  divine 
beauty  into  humble  and  ready  breasts.   External  proofs  could 
only  establish  external  facts. 

With  biting  irony  He  turned  on  them  in  a  few  brief  incisive 
sentences.     "  How  is  it  that  ye,  who  are  so  skilled  in  the 
signs  of  the  heavens,  are  so  didl  to  read  those  around  you  ? 
You  watch  the  sky,  and  talk  of  signs  in  it.     In  the  evening 
you  say,  *Fidr  weather,  for  the  sky  is  red;*  and  in  the 
morning, '  Foul  weather  to-day,  for  the  sky  is  red  and  lower- 
ing.*   When  you  see  a  cloud  rising  in  the  west,  you  say, 
*  There  comes  a  shower ;  *  when  you  see  a  south  wind  blow- 
ing, you  say,  'There  wiU  be  heat.'***  You  pretend  to  tell,  by  *•  M»tt.ie.  i-i 
the  way  the  smoke  blows  on  the  last  evening  of  the  Feast  of   •*-*7- 
Tabernacles,  what  weather  there  will  be  for  the  year.     If  it 
turn  northward,  you  say  there  will  be  much  rain,  and  the 
poor  will  rejoice ;  if  it  turn  south,  you  say  the  rich  will 
rejoice  and  the  poor  mourn,  for  there  will  be  little  rain ;  if 
it  turn  eastward,   all  rejoice ;   if  westward,   all   mourn.*^  **  aSrE^t  a. 
If  God  have  been  so  gracious  to  men  as  to  give  signs  of  fair    "*• 
weather,  of  wind,  and  of  rain,  how  much  more  must  He  have 
given  signs  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Messiah  ?     You  are 
diligent  to  excess  in  studying  the  sky,  but  you  ask  signs  of 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

m  FLIGHT  ONCE  MORE. 

THE  renewed  attempt  to  involve  Jesus  in  a  damaging  dis-  cmtcp  xlvi. 
pute  had  failed.  He  had  not  made  an  ostentations 
display  of  supernatural  power  at  the  bidding  of  His  enemies, 
but  had  turned  sharply  on  them,  and  had  left  them  discom- 
fited before  the  multitude.  They  had  hoped  to  have  de- 
preciated Him  as  a  mere  unauthorized  intruder  into  the 
office  of  Rabbi,  and  to  have  had  an  easy  triumph,  but  His  ' 
modest,  yet  dignified  and  keen  retort  had  put  them  to 
shame.  Their  bitterness  against  one,  now  hated  and  feared 
more  than  ever,  was  so  much  the  greater. 

His  departure  that  autumn  evening  might  well  have  sad- 
dened His  heart.  It  wcuj  His  final  rejection  on  the  very 
spot  where  He  had  laboured  most,  and  He  was  leaving  it,  to 
return,  indeed,  for  a  passing  visit,  but  never  to  appear  again 
publicly,  or  to  teach,  or  work  miracles.  As  the  boat  swept 
out  into  the  Lake,  and  the  whole  Scene  opened  before  Sim 
— ^the  white  beach,  the  green  plain,  the  wooded  hills  behind, 
the  white  houses  reflected  in  the  Water,  and  over  them  the 
stately  synagogue,  in  which  He  had  taught  so  often,  and 
done  such  mighty  acts, — ^it  was  no  wonder  that  Ite  sighed 
d^ply  in  spirit,  borne  down  by  the  thought  of  the  darkened 
mind,  the  perverted  conscience,  and  the  stony  heart  that 
had  rejected  the  things  of  their  peace. 

As  He  sat  in  the  boat  amidst  His  disciples  He  was  still 
full  of  such  thoughts.  They  had  heard  His  words  to  His 
enemies,  but  they  did  not  seem  to  have  realized  all  the 
danger  implied  in  the  incident.  Many  had  been  led  away 
from  Him  by  the  deceitful  slanders,  or  specious  arguments 
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by  their  superstition,  and  religious  acting,  and  self-righteous  qhap.xlvl 
pride,  or  by  their  woridliness  and  unbelief.** 

The  course  of  the  boat  was  directed  to  the  head  of  the 
Lake,  to  Bethsaida,  newly  renamed  Julias  by  the  tetrarch 
Philip,  in  honour  of  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  his  patron. 
The  old  name  of  the  village  had  not  yet  been  lost,  however. 
It  was  on  the  route  to  the  district  to  which  Jesus  was 
hurrying,  and  might  well  have  detained  Him  as  a  resting 
place,  under  otiier  circumstances.  Lying  on  the  green  hiU 
above  the  plain  of  Batiha — ^the  scene  of  the  miraculous 
feeding — ^it  overlooked,  at  a  short  distance,  the  entrance  of 
the  Jordan  into  the  Lake.  To  the  west  stretched  the  wide 
tract  of  black  basalt,  rough  and  barren,  reaching  from 
the  marshes  of  Jordan,  dotted  with  buffaloes  luxuriating 
in  the  mire,  to  Chorazin  and  Capernaum.  To  the  south 
rose  the  bare  table-land  on  the  east  of  the  Lake,  and  the 
town  itself,  boasting  the  splendid  tomb  just  built  by  Philip, 
for  his  own  use,  was  not  wanting  in  beauty.*  But  Jesus 
had  no  leisure  to  stay,  nor  was  there  an  inducement  in  any 
kindly  bearing  of  the  population  towards  Him.  He  had 
often  taught  in  their  streets  and  sjmagogue,  and  had  lived 
m  thdr  houses,*  and  done  many  mighty  works  before  them, 
yet^  like  the  people  of  Chorazin  and  Capernaum,  they  had 
listened  to  their  Rabbis  rather  than  to  Him,  and  had  re- 
fused to  repent.  There  still,  however,  were  some  who  had 
better  thoughts,  and  these,  seeing  Him  enter  the  town,  hur- 
riedly brought  a  blind  man,  and  besought  Him  to  touch 
him.  Even  in  a  place  that  would  not  near  Him  His  tender 
heart  could  not  withhold  its  pity.  It  would  have  attracted 
notice  when  He  most  sought  to  avoid  it^  had  He  healed  the 
sufferer  in  the  public  street^  and,  therefore,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  he  led  him  into  the  fields  outside.  He  might 
have  wrought  the  cure  by  a  word,  but  He  chose  to  use  the 
same  simple  form  as  in  the  case  of  the  dumb  man  in  the 
Decapolis.  Toucliing  the  blind  eyes  with  His  moistened 
finger,  perhaps  to  arrest  the  wandering  thoughts  and  pre- 
dispose him  to  trust  in  the  Healer,  He  asked  the  blind  man 
^if  he  saw  aught  ?  "  The  supernatural  power  of  the  touch  had 
had  due  effect    With  upturned  eyes,  the  hitherto  blind  could 
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niches  once  filled  with  marble  Naiads  of  the  stres 
Satyrs  of  the  woods ;  and  with  countless  votive  table 
now  strewn  round  with  the  ruins  of  the  shepherd  god's 
temple.  Thick  woods  still  shade  the  channel  of  the 
river.  Oaks  and  olive  groves  alternate  with  pasta 
fields  of  grain,  and  high  over  all  rises  the  old  c 
Baniasy  perhaps  the  '^  Tower  of  Lebanon  that  looketh  1 
Damascus/'  of  the  song  of  Solomon.^ 

To  this  scene  Jesus  had  now  come,  and  might  hav 
in  the  charms  of  nature  a  balm  for  His  tired  and  stricke 
had  He  been  firee  to  think  of  such  outward  charms, 
the  hill  on  which  the  town  stood— one  of  the  lower  i 
Hermon — ^the  view  ranged  over  all  northern  Palestii 
the  plains  of  Phenicia,  to  the  hills  of  Samaria, 
north-west  rose  the  dark  gigantic  nK)untain  forms  o 
non ;  to  the  south  stretched  out  the  rich  table-land 
Hauran.  From  Hermon,  not  from  Zion,  or  the  M 
Olives,  one  beholds  "  the  good  land,  the  land  of  br< 
waters,  of  fountains,  of  depths  that  spring  out  of  the 
and  hills ;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vines,  i 
trees,  and  pomegranates ;  a  land  of  oil  olive  and  he 
Far  and  near  the  surpassingly  fruitful  landscape  was ' 
by  sparkling  brooks  flowing  into  the  main  stream  of  < 
here  only  twenty  steps  broad.  So  far  back  as  the  day 
Judges,  the  children  of  Dan,  wandering  hither  fi:om  th< 
had  found  it  to  want  nothing  that  earth  could  ^ve. 
fields  alternated  with  fields  of  barley,  maize,  sesame,  a 
olive  orchards,  meadows,  and  flowery  pastures,  the 
of  countless  bees ;  and  the  slopes  were  covered  with 
vocal  with  the  songs  of  birds. 

But  even  Jesus  had  few  thoughts,  at  such  a  time,  i 
natural  charms.  He  was  a  fugitive  and  outlaw,  reje< 
the  nation  He  had  come  to  save ;  safe  only  because  1 
outside  the  bounds  of  Israel,  in  a  heathen  region, 
dear  tliat  His  public  work  was  virtually  over,  for  € 
Galilee,  where  multitudes  had  followed  Him,  His  pop 
had  waned  under  the  calumnies  of  the  BAbbis,  ai 
steady  refusal  to  sanction  the  popular  conception 
Messiah.    From  the  moment  they  had  seen  that  He 
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i  was  not  a  second  Judas  the  Galilaean, 
their  own  teachers,  who  favoured  the 
stead  of  demanding  repentance  and  a 
lem  as  the  favourites  of  Jehovah,  and 
f  the  Messiah's  Kingdom.  The  death 
d  His  own  fate.  The  crisis  of  His 
had  won  few  true  followers.  He  had 
ew  Kingdom  of  God.  It  might  indeed, 
in  the  great  field  of  the  world,  or  a 
vast  mass  of  humanity;  but  the  seed 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  the 
lit  surely  spread,  age  after  age,  through 
His  own  death  would  now  no  longer 
ciety ;  the  germ  of  its  fullest  develop- 
L  the  little  circle  of  the  Twelve,  and  d 
30uls  who  had  received  Him. 
r  that  the  band  to  whom  the  spread  of 
J  death  would  be  entrusted  should  be 
ith,  and  enlightened  by  explicit  dis- 
QS  to  themselves  and  to  it.  There  was 
umble  and  honest  hearts,  that  needed 
on.  They  were  Jews,  trained  in  the 
ies,  aind  still  unconsciously  influenced 

ifferent  conceptions  of  His  kingdom 
fore,  had  not,  as  yet,  claimed  the  title 
►rmal  way,  even  in  the  circle  of  the 
id  never  hesitated  to  accept  homage, 
3  offered.  Once,  to  the  Samaritan 
silent  assent,  to  the  Twelve,  He  had 
iignity,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  His 
ied  His  claim  to  it  But,  even  to  the 
en  a  reticence  and  caution,  that  He 
5  the  development  of  their  religious 
mystery  they  were,  as  yet,  unable  to 
eople  at  large  He  had  never  assimied 
rith  their  gross  political  ideas,  to  have 
been  to  bring  Himself  into  collision 
3.     He  had  even,  as  far  as  possible, 
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kept  His  supernatural  work  in  the  background,  si 
publicity  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  leaving  the  j 
of  His  kingdom  rather  to  the  divine  beauty  of  His  t 
and  life.  To  have  put  Himself  forward,  from  the 
the  Messiah,  would  have  closed  at  once  all  avenues 
fluence,  for  He  was  in  every  way  the  very  opposite 
national  ideal.  They  expected  their  race  to  be  exi 
supreme  honour  and  power.  He  sought  to  humble  i 
the  lowliest  contrition.  They  expected  that,  un< 
Messiah,  the  heathen  would  bow  before  Israel;  1 
claimed  that  the  heathen  were  to  have  equal  rank  am 
with  "  the  people  of  God."  They  expected  that  th< 
tions  of  the  Rabbis,  with  their  infinite  observances, 
be  made  the  law  for  all  countries  and  ages ;  He  ant 
their  utter  abrogation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  ne 
nant  of  filial  liberty  with  men  at  large,  in  place  of 
covenant  with  a  single  people.  They  expected  a  sud< 
violent  political  convulsion,  heralded  by  a  disturb 
the  order  of  nature  by  unprecedented  signs  and  woi 
the  heavens,  and  on  earth,  and  of  the  history  of  natic 
taught  that  the  Messianic  kingdom  would  be  brougl 
only  by  the  silent  might  of  words,  and  of  the  Spirit 
renewing  all  natural  and  moral  relations  of  men,  b 
by  a  slow  and  well-nigh  imperceptible  advance.  N 
the  nation,  but  even  the  Twelve,  had  utterly  to  unk 
fixed  ideas  of  the  past,  before  a  spiritual  Messiahshi 
be  welcome  to  them.  How  difficult  that  was,  is  sh( 
the  request  of  Salome,  the  mother  of  James  and  Joh 
the  disciples  had  formally  acknowledged  their  Leade 
Messiah,  that  her  two  sons  should  sit  in  the  high  p 
honour,  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Messianic  throne 
In  the  conscious  divinity  of  His  nature,  Jesus  ha 
yet  asked  the  Twelve  any  question  respecting  Hims 
it  was  necessary,  now  that  the  end  was  approachin 
they  should  know  Him  in  His  true  dignity.  He  e 
veal  Himself  definitely  as  the  Messiah,  and  be  f 
accepted  as.  such.  To  have  confined  Himself,  like  J 
the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  at  hand 
have   left    that  kingdom   incomplete,    and   have 
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Israel  had  rejected  Him,  and  there  rose  before  Him  only  the  Qhap.xlvi, 
vision  of  the  Cross ;  when  His  kingdom,  more  clearly  than 
ever,  was  to  go  forth  to  conquer  the  world  only  from  the 
gates  of  His  opened  grave ;  when  He  had,  therefore,  while 
yet  with  them,  to  take  His  seat  among  those  in  whom  that 
kingdom  had  its  first  subjects, — as  its  Messiah-King— the 
moment  was  one  of  unspeakable  sublimity. 

He  had,  thus,  been  absorbed  in  thought  and  separated 
in  fervent  prayer,  as  they  passed  from  town  to  town  on  Hia 
northward  journey,  until  at  last  they  had  reached  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gadsarea  PhilippL^*  There,  He  once  more  m !&«.«. w-sa 
went  aside,  in  some  lonely  spot  among  the  rich  wooded  Lnke».'ia-2i! 
valleys,  for  solitary  prayer.  Before  He  returned  to  the 
Twelve,  He  had  determined  to  delay  no  longer  a  full  self- 
revelation  :  to  throw  aside  the  veil,  and  openly  assume  the 
Messiahship  which  had  long  been  silently  ascribed  to  Him  in 
His  little  circle,  and  as  silently  accepted,  without  a  formal 
and  definite  assumption. 

"  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  Man,  am?  "  sufficed 
to  introduce  the  momentous  topic.  The  answer  showed  how 
little  He  had  been  understood,  and  how  utterly  the  fixed 
national  idea  of  a  Messiah  had  darkened  the  general  mind. 
"  Some  say  with  Antipas,  the  spirit  of  John  the  Baptist  has 
entered  Thee,  and  that  Thou  workest  through  it,  or  that 
Thou  art  John  himself  risen  from  the  dead,  wid  appearing 
under  another  name ;  some  that  Thou  art  Elias,  who,  like 
Enoch,  has  never  died,  but  was  taken  up  bodily  to  heaven, 
and  has  now  returned  in  the  body  as  Maliachi  predicted,  to 
prepare  for  the  Messiah ;  some  that  Thou  art  Jeremiah^ 
come  to  reveal  the  Ark  and  the  sacred  vessels  which  he  hid 
in  Mount  Nebo,  and  thus  inaugurate  the  approaching  reign 
of  the  Messiah ;  or  one  of  the  prophets,  sent  firom  the  other 
world  by  God,  as  a  herald  of  the  Coming  One.**®  They  could 
not  add  that  any  regarded  Him  as  the  Messiah.  His  refusal 
to  appeal  to  force,  and  head  a  political  revolution,  had 
caused  an  almost  universal  repudiation  of  the  thought. 

Jesus  expressed  neither  sorrow  nor  displeasure  at  such  an 
atter  failure  to  recognize  Him  in  His  true  character.  He  had 
been  the  subject  of  the  keenest  interest  and  discussion,  fix>m 
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of  the  disciples  took  place  at  Capernaum/^  by  an  anticipation  Qg^y 
of  His  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  but  He  had  waived  it^  "  J<^<-^ 
as  it  were,  aside.  Now,  however,  He  formally  accepted  what, 
hitherto,  He  had  silently  allowed ;  for  the  hour  had  come. 

"  Blessed  art  Thou,  Simon  Barjona,"  said  He; "  Flesh  and 
blood  hath  not  revealed  this  to  you,  for  you  have  not  learned 
it  from  my  lowly  outward  form,  and  it  has  come  to  you  from 
no  human  teaching;  My  Father  in  Heaven  has  thought 
ypu  worthy  to  have  it  revealed  to  you."  It  was^  indeed,  m 
amazing  utterance.  The  Twelve  had  been  the  daily  witnesses 
of  the  human  simpUdty  and  poverty  of  His  life,  His  home- 
lessness,  His  weary  wanderings  afoot,  and  all  the  circum* 
stances  of  His  constant  huiniKation,  which  nught  have 
counterbalanced  the  great  memories  which  their  privileged 
intimacy  had  aflforded,  and  obscured  their  spiritual  signifi- 
cance. These  last  months  had,  moreover,  surrounded  Him 
with  all  the  depreciations  of  a  fugitive  life.  Yet  they  had 
broken  through  the  hereditary  national  prejudice  of  their  race, 
with  whom  tradition  and  absolute  uniformity  in  religious 
things  had  an  inconceivable  power, — ^they  had  disregarded 
the  judgment  of  their  spiritual  rulers  and  leaders;  risen  above 
the  utmost  ideas  of  those  around;  and  had  seen,  in  their  lowly 
r^*ected  Master,  the  true  Lord  of  the  new  kingdom  of  God. 
Nor  is  the  fact  less  wonderful  that  the  life  and  words  of 
Jesus,  seen  thus  closely,  should  have  created  such  a  lofty 
and  toly  conception  of  His  spiritual  greatness,  amidst  all  the 
oounteractions  of  outward  feet  and  daily  familiarity.  In 
spite  of  all,  He  was  the  Malka  Meschicha — ihe^  King-Mesaah 
— to  those  who  had  known  Him  best. 

The  ardent,  immovable  devotion  of  Petet,  the  first  to 
own  his  Master  as  Messiah,  as  He  had  beien  first  in  all  other 
utterances  of  trust  and  reverence^  won  for  itself  an  illustrious 
tribute  from  Jesus.  The  weary,  sad  heart,  that  had  so  much 
to  grieve  it^  had  been  filled  for  the  time  with  a  pure  and 
kingly  joy  at  the  proof  thus  given,  that,  at  last,  a  true  and 
solid  beginning  had  been  made.  He  had,  doubtless^  long 
yearned  for  a  time  when  the  Twelve  would  be  advanced 
enough  in  spiritual  things  to  let  Him  disclose  His  utmost 
thoughts  and  ultimate  designs,  and  this  time  had  now  come. 

VOL.  n.  65 
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Church  was  hereafter  to  be  seen,  when  he  rose  as  spok 
of  the  eleven  in  the  election  of  a  twelfth  :^  when  he 
for  them  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  before  the  mull 
and  by  his  constant  mention  as  chief  and  foremost 
Apostles.  Jesus  was  almost  inmiediately  to  extend  th< 
dignity  and  authority  to  the  whole  of  the  Twelve, 
Peter  had  just  precedence  in  recognition  of  his  wort 
character.  The  figments  of  Roman  creation,  by  which 
this  tribute  to  his  love  and  enthusiasm,  a  vast  struct 
priestly  arrogance  and  usurpation  has  been  raised,  ne 
notice  in  this  place. 

The  New  Society  was  at  last  formally  constitute! 
provision  made  for  its  government  and  continuance  ai 
founder's  death.  Henceforth,  He  moved  in  the  circle 
Twelve  as  the  recognized  Messi&di  of  whom  they  we] 
future  designated  heralds. 

But  the  approaching  end  of  the  great  drama  could  i 
left  untold.  Jerusalem  was  the  one  spot  in  which  alo 
work  of  Jesus  could  be  completed.  Galilee  had  beei 
the  place  of  preparation.  The  Temple  and  its  minifi 
priests,  the  Rabbis  and  the  schools,  were  in  the  Hoi} 
David  had  reigned  there,  and  there  must  the  Messi 
declared,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  God,  and  proclai 
new  spiritual  theocracy  in  the  centre  of  the  religious  ^ 
His  work  in  Galilee  was  virtually  over,  for  thoug 
finished,  it  was  hopelessly  paralyzed  and  checked.  He 
return,  but  it  would  avail  nothing  against  the  cons] 
that  everywhere  faced  Him.  But  in  Jerusalem  His 
was  both  to  be^n  and  to  complete.  He  must  go  i 
Capital,  for  Galilee  was  in  great  measure  closed  a 
Hinu  He  had  assumed  the  Messiahship,  and  he  must 
proclaim  it  openly  before  His  enemies  in  their  strong 
He  knew  that  only  death  awaited  Him,  but  that  deat] 
been  foreseen  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God  as  the 
terious  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world. 

It  would  have  been  premature  to  have  spread  abroa 
momentous  incident  of  the  ascription  and  formal  a 
ance  of  the  title  of  Messiah.     The  Twelve  must  needs 
the  great  truth,  but  the  multitude  must,  for  a  time,  I 
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their  Master,  however  hard  it  might  be  to  reconcile  them  oharxltj 
with  their  own  ideas.  "He  must  go  to  Jerusalem,*'  He 
said,  "and  suffer  many  things  of  the  elders,  and  chief 
priests^  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  after  three  ddys,  rise 
again/*  But  so  far  were  the  Twelve  from  comprehending 
such  an  announcement,  that  Peter,  too  impulsive  to  wait  for 
an  opportunity  of  telling  how  much  it  distressed  him,  could 
not  restrain  his  feelings.  True  to  his. character,  he  forth^ 
with  took  Him  by  the  hand,  and  led  Him  aside,  to  remon^^ 
strate  with  Him,  and  disauade  Him  from  a  journey  which 
would  have  such  results.  "  God  keep  this  evil  far  firom 
Thee,  my  Lord  and  Master,"^  said  he.  "  You  must  not  let 
such  things  happen.  They  wiU  utterly  ruin  the  prospects 
of  your  kingdom,  for  they  match  ill  with  the  dignity  of  the 
Messiah.  If  there  be  any  danger  such  as  you  fear,  why  not 
use  your  supernatural  power  to  preserve  yourself  and  us. 
It  is  not  to  be  endured  that  you  should  suffer  such  in- 
dignities.'' It  was  the  very  same  temptation  as  the  arch 
enemy  had  set  before  Him  in  the  wilderness:  to  employ 
His  divine  power  for  His  own  advantage,  instead  of  using  it, 
with  absolute  self-surrender,  only  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
His  Father.  But,  as  ever  before,  it  was  instantly  repelled. 
His  quick,  stem  answer  must  have  made  Peter  recoil  afraid. 
"  Get  thee  behind. me,"  said  He,  "out  of  my  sight,  thou 
tempter ;  tibou  art  laying  a  snare  for  me ;  thy  words  shew 
that  in  these  things  thou  enterest  not  into  the  thoughts  and 
plans  of  Grod,  but  considerest  all  things  only  from  the  ideas  of 
men,  with  their  dreams  of  ambition  and  human  advantage." 
Pet«r  still  fancied  that  Jesus  would  be  an  earthly  monarch, 
and  that  the  proper  course  to  take,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  to  oppose  force  with  force.  He  had  yet  to  learn  that 
the  kingdom  of  His  Master  was  to  be  established  by  suffering 
and  self-denial. 

It  was  a  moment  unspeakably  solemn.  Even  the  few 
faithful  ones,  and  their  very  Corypheaus, — their  leader  and 
mouthpiece — ^while  hailing  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  clung  to 
the  old  national  ideas,  and  could  not  reconcile  them  with 
His  suffering  and  dying.  He  had  rebuked  the  temptation 
which  appealed  to  Him  as  a  man,  so  strongly,  to  take  the 
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man  condemned  to  death  bears  the  cross  on  which  he  is  to  ohap.xlvi 
die.  I  have  set,  and  shall  set  him  the  example  I  require 
him  to  follow.  Any  one  who  thinks  he  can  be  my  disciple, 
and  enter  into  my  kingdom  hereafter,  and  yet  bear  himself 
8o  in  this  evil  time  as  to  escape  suflFering  and  enjoy  life  and 
its  comforts,  deceives  himself.  If  he  seek  this  life  by  deny- 
ing my  name,  as  he  must  needs  do  in  this  age  to  escape 
persecution,  he  will  loie  life  eternal.  But  he  who  is 
willing,  for  my  sake,  to  sacrifice  his  natural  desire  for  plea- 
sure and  ease,  and  even  to  give  up  life  itself,  if  required,  for 
my  name,  will  receive  everlasting  life  when  I  come  in  my 
kingdom.  Hard  though  this  seem,  it  is  the  wisest  and  best 
thing  you  ean  do  to  coinply  heartily  with  it.  What  has  a 
man  in  the  end  if,  by  denying  me  for  his  worldly  interests^ 
he  gain  even  the  whole  world,  and  lose  that  life  which  alone 
is  worthy  the  name  ?  Unprepared  for  the  eternal  life  of  my 
kingdom,  and  without  a  share  in  it ;  with  his  bre&th  he  loses 
not  only  all  that  he  has,  but  himself  as  well.  What  gain 
hare  will  repay  him  for  the  loss  of  the  life  hereafter  ? 

"  I  say  this  on  good  grounds,  and  with  absolute  truth. 
For,  though  now  only  a  man  like  yourselves,  I  shall  one 
day  return  in  a  very  dififererit  form,  with  the  majesty  of  my 
Father  in  heaven,  and  accompanied  by  legions  of  angels,  to 
recompense  every  one  according  to  his  works.  In  that  day 
each  true  disciple  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  loving 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  for  my  sake,  and  will  be  received 
by  me,  as  the  Messiah,  into  my  kingdom.  But  I  sh$ll  be 
ashamed  of  any  one,  and  count  him  unfit  to  enter  that 
kingdom,  who  for  love  of  Kfe  and  ease,  or  for  fear  of  man, 
or  firom  shame  of  my  present  lowly  estate,  or  of  my  cross^ 
has  wanted  courage  and  heart  to  confess  me  openly,  and 
separate  himself,  in  my  name,  from  this  sinful  generation^ 
It  may  be  hard  for  you  to  think,  as  you  see  me  standing 
here  before  you,  that  I  shall  one  day  come  iji  heavenly 
majesty;  but  that  you  may  know  how  surely  it  will  be  so,  I 
shall  grant  to  some  of  you,  now  preisent,  a  glimpse  of  this 
majesty,  not  after  my  death,  but  while  I  am  still  with  you, 
that  they  may  see  me,  the  Son  of  Man,  in  the  glory  in  which 
I  will  come  when  I  return  to  enter  on  my  kingdom." 
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CHAPTER  XLVIL 

THE  TRANSPIGtTRATION. 

fS  had  now  utterly  broken  with  the  past.^  Hitherto 
e  had  been  slowly  educating  the  Twelve  to  right  con- 
8  of  Himself  and  His  great  work,  a^d  in  doing  so 
i  to  oppose  their  stubbprn  prejudice,  enlighten  their 
Lce,  illustrate  His  meaning  by  significant  acts,  renist 
phistry  and  superficial  literalism  of  the  Rabbia,  and 
e  way  to  a  higher  spiritual  ideal  and  life  by  His  own 
example  and  words.  They  had  now  been  in  Hia 
,  however,  for  over  two  years,  and,  at  last,  had  risen 
3re  just  estimate  of  His  dignity  and  of  the  nature  of 
rk.  He  was  henceforth  free  from  the  anxiety  which 
en  inevitable  so  long  as  nothing  had  been  definitely 
)lished  towards  the  perpetuity  of  His  kingdom ;  for 
ifession  of  Peter,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  was  th^ 
ice  that  that  kingdom  would  outlive  His  own  death, 
read  ever  more  widely  through  an  unending  future* 
y  of  victory  filled  His  soul,  though  the  cross  lay  in 
mediate  future.  Henceforth  He  bore  Himself  as  aoon 
e  the  circle  with  whom  He  had  dwelt  so  long;  now, 
LUg  them  for  His  humiliation  by  showing  its  divine 
ty ;  now,  uttering  His  deepest  thoughts  on  the  things 

kingdom ;  now,  kindling  their  hearts  by  visit  ns  erf 
y  that  would  spread  over  £^11  nation*  through  the 

they  were  to  preach.  The  future  alone  filled  His 
aid  mind. 

gladness  of  soul  at  Peters  confession  had,  like  all 
L  raptures,  been  tempered  by  shadow.  He  had  read 
arts  of  the  Twelve,  and  saw  that,  though  they  had 
.ched  the  truth  in  their  conception  of  the  Messiah, 
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they  were  still  Jews,  in  linking  with  it  the  expectation  ( 
earthly  political  kingdom,  with  its  ambitions  and  hu 
satisfactions.  They  had  risen  above  the  difficulties 
blinded  the  nation; — ^the  thought  of  Nazareth — (Jalil 
human  relationship— lowly  position — human  wants — r 
tion  by  the  Rabbis — ^familiar  intercourse  with  the  "  unci 
multitude,  and  much  beside,  that  had  been  a  stumb 
block  to  others ;  but  it  was  hard  for  them,  in  the  pres 
of  one  who,  to  outward  appearance,  was  a  man  like  t 
selves,  to  realize  that  He  was  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
and,  like  His  Father,  divine. 

The  announcement  that  He  was  to  enter  into  His  glo: 
Messiah,  by  suffering  ishame  and  death,  not  only  shocke 
their  preconceptions;  they  could  not  understand  it, 
were  sorely  discouraged.  They  needed  to  be  cheerc 
their  despondency,  and  led  'gradually  to  accept  the 
closure  of  His  approaching  humiliation.  His  promise 
some  of  them,  before  their  death,  should  «ee  His  kinj 
come  with  power,  was  doubtless  treasured  in  their  he 
but  they  little  thought  its  fulfilment  was  so  near. 

Six  days  passed  ;^  or  eight,  including  the  first  and 
days  full,  doubtless,  of  sad  and  grave,  as  well  as  jo; 
thoughts :  sad  that  their  Master  spoke  of  suffering  viol 
and  death :  grave  that  He  should  not  only  have  dashe 
their  hopes  of  a  national  regeneration,  but  should 
painted  their  own  future  in  colours  so  sombre ;  yet  jo; 
amidst  all,  in  vague  anticipations  of  the  predicted  spii 
glory  of  the  New  Kingdom,  of  which  they  were  to  be  hei 
Little  by  little  they  would  be  .sure  to  catch  more  oi 
spirit,  fi'om  daily  intercourse  with  Him,  and  learn  ir 
eeptibly  how  the  purest  joy  and  the  noblest  glory 
from  self-sacrificing  love;  how,  in  the  highest  sense, 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.    We  are  told  not 
of  this  Sacred  interval,  but  may  well  conjecture  ho 


The  scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  like  that  of  nearl 
other  incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Lord,  is  not  min 
stated.  St.  Luke,  indeed,  calls  it  '^  The  Mountain,"  but  • 
it  no  closer  name.      It  seems,  however,  certain,  thai 
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thdr  Master  continued  in  prayer,  His  whole  soul  filled  with  oharxlvu. 
the  crisis  so  £Eist  approaching.  He  had  taken  the  three  with 
Him,  to  overcome  their  dread  of  His  death  and  repugnance 
to  the  thought  of  it,  as  unbefitting  the  Messiah ;  to  strengthen 
them  to  bear  the  sight  of  His  humiliation  hereafter }  and  to 
give  them  an  earnest  of  the  glory  into  which  He  would  enter 
when  He  left  them,  and  thus  teach  them  that,  though  unseen, 
He  was,  more  than  ever,  mighty  to  help^  He  was  about  to 
receive  a  solemn  consecration  for  the  cross,  but,  with  its;  a 
strong  support  to  His  soul  in  the  prospect  of  such  a  dealli. 
He  was  a  man  like  ourselves,  and  Hk  nature,  now  in  its  high 
prime,  and  delighting  in  life,  must  hme  shrunk  from  the 
thought  of  dying.  The  prolonged  agony  and  shame  of  a 
de^th  so  painful  and  i^ominious,  must  have  clouded  His 
spirit  at  times ;  but,  above  all,  who  can  conceive  the  moral 
suffering  that  must  have  lain  in  the  thought  that,  though 
the  Holy  One,  He  was  to  be  made  an  offering  for  sin ;  that, 
though  filled  with  unutterable  love  to  His  people,  He  was  to 
die  at  their  hands  as  their  enemy;  that,  though  innocent 
and  stainless.  He  was  to  suffer  as  a  criminal ;  that,  though 
the  beloved  Son  of  Grod,  He  was  to  be  condemned  as  a 
blasphemer  ?  As  He  continued  praying,  His  soul  rose  above 
all  earthly  sorrows.  Drawn  forth  by  the  nearness  of  His 
Heavenly  Father,  the  divinity  within  shone  through  the  veil- 
ing flesh  till  His  raiment  kindled  to  the  dazzling  brightness 
of  light,  or  of  the  glittering  snow  on  the  peaks  above  Him, 
and  His  face  glowed  with  a  sunlike  majesty.  ;  Amidst^ 
such  an  effulgence  it  was  impossible  the  three  could  sleep. 
Roused  by  the  splendour,  they  gazed,  awe-struck,  c^t  the 
wonder,  when  lo  1  two  human  forms,  in  glory  like  that  of  the 
angels,  stood  by  His  side — Moses*  and  Elijah — ^the  founder, 
and  the  great  defender  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  which  He  had 
come  at  once  to  supersede  and  to  fulfil*  Their  presence  from 
the  upper  world  was  a  symbol  that  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
henceforth  gave  place  to  a  higher  Pispenaation ;  but  they  had 
also  another  mission.  They  had  passed  through  death,  or  ^ 
at  least,  from  life,  and  knew  the  triumph  that  lay  beyond 
mortality  to  the  fdthful  servants  of  God.  Who  could  speak 
to  Him  as  they  of  His  decease,  whiph  He  should  accomplish 
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imdst  of  the  cloud  added  a  still  higher  testimony- 
my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ;  hear 
Such  a  confirmation  of  the  great,  confession  of  1 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Almost  a  generation  later, 
wrote  his  second  Epistle,  the  remembrance  of  this 
as  vivid  as  ever.  ''  We  were  eye-witnesses,"  says  h^ 
Majesty.  For  He  received  from  God  the  Father  h< 
•glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  Him  from 
lent  glory,  'This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  ] 
pleased ;  hear  ye  Him.'  And  this  voice  which  o 
heaven,  we  heard,  when  we  were  with  Him  in 
mount"*  The  brightness  of  a  vision  so  amazing  li 
the  memory  of  those  who  beheld  it  to  the  latest  da 
lives. 

Sore  afraid,  the  three  fell  on  their  faces,  for  i^ 
stand  before  God  ?  Btit  the  Voice  had  come  arid  j 
with  it,  the  Cloud  and  the  visitors  from  the  etemi 
and  Jesus  was  once  more  alone.  Calming  their  1 
gentle  touch,  He  bade  them  '^  arise  and  not  be  afi 
they  found  themselves  once  more  alone.  Master  and 
with  the  stars  over  them,  and  the  silent  hills  arou 
divine  glory  had  faded  from  His  countenance,  and 
were  once  more  like  their  own,  but  they  could  ne^ 
in  what  Majesty  they  had  seen  Him ,  never  forge 
humiliation,  that  they  had  heard  Him  called  ''the 
Son,"  by  the  lips  of  the  Eternal  Himself;  nor  could  i 
hesitate  whom  to  obey  when  they  had  seen  Moses  an 
representatives  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets — ^i 
before  Him,  and  had  heard  Him  proclaimed  from  ti 
of  the  Presence  as  far  higher  than  ikej.  God  Hin 
said,  in  express  words,  or  m  effect,  "  He  who  is  i 
you  alone,  whose  heavenly  dignity  you  have  seen,  I 
you  daily  see  in  His  wonted  lowliness,  is  the  same 
this  humiliation,  as  when  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fath 
Son,  who  pleases  me  always.'  Henceforth  receive 
from  His  lips  alone ;  henceforth,  let  all  men  hear  H 
He  is  the  Living  Voice  of  the  unseen  God."*^ 

It  was  now  morning,  and  the  nine  were  awaiting  tl 
of  their  Master  and  His  friends.    What  the  conversa 
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trained  to  believe  that  all  Israel  would  be  gathered  from  the  qhap.xlvil 
four  quarters  of  the  earth  at  the  coming  of  the  Mesaah, 
and  that  the  dead  would  be  raised  immediately  after. ^  But «  Ewnmenger, 
before  this  resurrection,  which  would  thus  inaugurate  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  Ellas  was  first  to  come,  and  they  still 
clung  to  this  idea,  in  spite  of  all  that  Jesus  had  said^^  to  >»  Matt  n.  u. 
remove  it.    They  had  always,  moreover,  heard  the  syna- 
gogue preachers  say  that  thie  holy  dead,  when  thus  raised, 
were    to   take  part  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,   at 
Jerusal^ai,  and  once  more  become  fellow-citiaens  with  the 
living* 

At  the  mention  of  the  resurrection,  therefore,  the  thought 
instantly  rose  in  their  minds^  how  it  could  take  place  when 
Elias  had  not  yet  appeared,'  and  how  Jesus  could  speak  of 
Himself  alone  as  rising  from  the  gfave,   and  that  on  the 
tJiird  day.     It  was  dear  there  must  be  some  contradiction 
between  His  words  and  what  they  had  always  been  taught. 
What  could  He  mean  by  this  rising  from  the  dead  ?     Only 
He  could  answer.   To  solve  the  point  they  asked  Him,  "  How 
is  it  our  Rabbis  say  that  Elias  must  come  before  the  dead 
shall  be  raised-^that  is,  before  the?  opening  of  the  reign  of 
the  Messiah,  which  the  resurrection  is  to  announce  ?     You 
speak  of  yourself  rising,  alone^  from  the  dead,  aiid  that  on 
the  third  day^  aind  aay  nothing  about  this  reappearance  of 
Elias,  whidi  our  Babbb  say  is  to  be  three  days  brfore  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah.^^    Is  it  wrong  when  they  tell  us  >«  Eisenmenger, 
that  he  will  staoxi  and  weep  and  lament  on  the  hills  of    2!^^^7^^ 
Israel,  over  the  desolate  and  forsaken  land,  till  his  voice  is    Sjburer>i. 
heard  through  the  worid,  and  that  he  will  then  cry  to  the 
mountains,  **  Peace  and  blessing  come  into  the  world,  peace 
and  blessing  come  into  the  world!" — "Salvcttion  cometh, 
salvation  comietfa!"^  and  gather  all  the  scattered  sons  of »  Eisomneoger. 
Jacob,  and  restore  all  things  ita  Israel  as  in  ancient  times  ? 
They  say  that  Elias  will  turn  the  hearts  of  all  Israel  to 
receive  the  Messiah  gladly ;  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with 
your  saying  that  the  Messiah  must  suffer  many  things  of  the 
high  priests  and  rulers,  and  be  rejected  atad  put  to  death  ?  " 

**You  are  rights"   replied  Jesus^  "when  you  say  that 
Elias  must  come  before  me^  the  Messiah.    The  pmpose  of 
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and  ancient  prophecy  require  it  But,  as  I,  the  Son  of 
now  when  I  have  come,  have  to  suflFer  many  things, 
e  set  at  nought  and  rejected,  as  the  prophets  have  fore- 
although  I  have  ^ven  so  many  proofs  of  my  heavenly 
m ;  so  has  it  already  happened  with  Him  who  was  the 
sent  by  my  Father  to  prepare  my  way.  He,  like 
f,  has  already  come,  but  they  knew  him  as  little  as 
have  known  Me,  and  they  have  done  to  him  as 
hearts  wished.  He  has  suffered  even  to  death,  as  I,  the 
ah,  must  also  suffer."  Words  so  precise  could  not 
isunderstood.  They  saw  that  He  spoke  of  John  the 
st-i« 

r  moments  of  exaltation  and  rapture  are  only  passing, 
ire  often  thrown  Into  vivid  contrast  by  the  shadows 
5onstantly  linger  beside  the  light.  Jesus  had  left  the 
disciples  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  when  He  ascended 
bh  Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  The  night,  with 
ondrous  vision,  had  passed  away,  and  He  was  now 
fling  to  His  little  band,  who  waited  for  Him  in  a 
bouring  hamlet  or  village.  The  Jewish  population 
xed  round  Csesarea  Philippi  had  already  heard  of  His 
d  in  their  parts,  and  from  various  motives  had  gathered 
e  and  hear  Him.  Hence  no  sooner  was  He  noticed 
nding  the  slopes,  than  the  whole  multitude  moved  in 
irection  to  meet  Him.  His  sudden  appearance  was 
rtune.  An  incident  had  just  taken  placcj  which  was 
ixciting  no  little  dispute  between  some  scribes  and  the 
)les.  A  Jew  in  the  crowd  had  a  son — ^his  only  child- 
had  been  afflicted  from  birth  with  the  form  oi  demoniac 
ssion  shown  by  epilepsy,  joined  with  madness  and  want 
3ech.  He  had  brought  him  in  the  hope  that  Jesus 
d  heal  him,  and  the  disciples,  who  haift  often  before 
ght  similar  miracles  when  sent  on  tours  through  the 
try,  had  tried,  in  His  absence,  to  heal  the  boy,  an^ 
failed.  It  was,  indeed,  a  special  case,  for  the  lad  was 
ct  to  violent  convulsions,  in  which,  he  foamed  at  the 
h,  and  gnashed  with  his  teeth,  and  these  had  oft;en  en* 
ered  his  Kfe,  by  coming  on  him  at  times  when  he  would 
been  drowned  or  burned  had  not  help  been  near.    Hi* 
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whole  body,  moreover,  was  withering  away  under  their  oHAP^^v^ 
influence. 

The  failure  of  the  disciples  had,  apparently,  been  connected 
with  the  excitement  and  agitations  of  the  last  week.  Peter  s 
confession  in  their  name  that  they  believed  their  Master  to 
be  the  Messiah,  had  been  sadly  overcast  by  the  shock  to  all 
their  previous  ideas  given  by  His  repeated  intimations  of 
His  approaching  violent  death,  and  that  a  similar  £ate  might 
overtake  themselves.  It  had  been  a  week  of  spiritual 
struggle,  which  Jesus  designedly  left  them  to  undergo, 
though  He  knew,  throughout,  that  one  of  them  would  yield 
to  the  trial.  The  nearer  the  time  came  for  the  journey  to 
Judea  of  which  He  had  spoken,  and  the  less  they  could 
conceal  from  themselves  that  their  devotion  to  Him  was 
perilous  to  themselves,  the  more  troubled  and  faltering  grew 
their  minds,  and  this  inevitably  affected  them  in  all  their 
relations.  In  such  a  hesitating  and  half-dispirited  frame, 
they  had  no  such  triumphant  faith  as  when  they  had  gone 
out  on  their  first  independent  apostolic  mission  and  diseases 
and  evil  spirits  yielded  to  their  commands,  in  their  Leader's 
name.  Hence,  they  had  the  mortification  not  only  of  failing 
to  work  a  cure,  but  of  having  to  bear  the  cavils  and  sneers  of 
the  Rabbis,  who  were  only  too  glad  to  seize  a  momentary 
triumph  at  their  expense. 

Meanwhile,  the  crowd  showed  Jesus  all  outward  respect 
The  report  of  ffis  wonderful  deeds  elsewhere  had  raised  an 
excitement  that  was  visible  on  every  face.  They  greeted  and 
welcomed  Him,  and  were  impatient  to  hear  what  He  should 
say  in  this  matter  between  His  followers  and  their  own 
doctors. 

Turning  to  these,  now  in  the  flush  of  victory,  Jesus  dis- 
concerted them^by  the  simple  demand  to  know  the  matter 
in  dispute.  But  though  they  had  been  bold  enough  before 
the  simple  disciples,  they  were  silent  in  the  commanding 
presence  of  their  Master. 

Presently,  the  father  of  the  unfbrtunate  boy  pressed 
through  the  crowd,  catching  fresh  hope  that  the  Teacher 
could,  perhaps,  do  what  the  disciples  could  not.  Kneel- 
ing before  Him,  he  told  all  that  had  happened :  how  the 
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ing  to  help,  but  had  failed.  The  whole 
sad  indignation.  He  had  been  long 
d  people,  and  after  all  His  mighty  acts 
g,  the  former  had  at  best  a  dark  and 
the  latter  were  ready  to  reject  Him 
I  and  perverse  generation,"  cried  He, 
1  at  all  ?  Most  I  be  always  present  with 
>ofd  you  have  had  of  my  help,  when 
iy,  forgotten  ?  Have  not  I  given  you 
id  to  cure  diseases,  and  promised  to  be 
jht  do  such  wonders?  How  could  you 
th  as  to  doubt  my  pronaises,  and  think 
either  to  attempt  or  do,  whether  I  am 
not  ?  Will  you  never  conquer  your 
jhall  I  suflFer  you  ?   Where  is  the  boy? 

it  at  once ;  but  his  eyes  no  sooner  met 
e  was  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of  his 
le  ground,  in  violent  convulsions  and 
«  Insane,  dumb,  and  writhing  on  the 
tacle  of  the  kind  could  well  have  been 

tat  the  crowd  should  have  the  whole 
their  minds,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
f  the  agonizjed  father  himself  that  his 
thened. 

suffered  in  this  way  ?  "  asked  Jesua 
and  often  the  spirit  casts  him  into 
e  fire,  to  kill  him.     But  if  Thou  cctmt 
ive  compassion  on  me  and  him,  and 

replied   Jesus,  repeating  his  words 
'All  things  are  possible  to  him  that 

Q  of  the  father  could  restrain  itself  no 
ire  had  been  made  to  turn  on  his  own 
l^r,  and  that,  even  if  felt,  might  not  be 
re  the  favour  so  unspeakably  wished 
Id  only  break  out  into  the  pitiful  eiy 
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Ifhich  has  risen  from  unnumb^^  hearts  sinee  his  ( 
**  Yes,  I  believe:  help  Thou  mine  unbelief  if  my  faith  is 
weak.*** 

The  crowd  had  been  closing  in  from  all  sides  on  Jesns 
the  unhappy  father  and  son,  and  further  delay  was  tc 
avoided.  Turning,  therefore,  to  the  boy,  Jesus  addrei 
the  demon :  ^*  Speechless  and  deaf  spirit,  I  chai^ge  thee^  o 
out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more  into  him,**  A  wild  sh 
and  a  dreadfril  convulsion^  followed,  and  then  the  boy 
still  and  motionless^  so  that  he  seemed  dead.  Many,  ind 
said  he  was  dead.  But'  Jesus  took  him  by  the  hand,  i 
lifting  him  up,  delivered  him  to  his  fallier,  amidst 
loudly-expressed  wonder  of  the  multitude  at  the  mij 
power  of  God, 

The  disciples,  humbled  by  their .fidlurei  and  unable 
their  self<4eception,  to  account  for  it,  took  the  first  oppo 
nity,  on  their  gaining  privacy,  to  ask  their  Master  to  whi 
was  owing.  "  It  was  simply,"  said  Jesus,  "  because  of  j 
little  faith  ;•  indeed,  I  may  say  your  want  of  faith,  fi 
assure  you  if  you  had  steadfast,  unwavering  faith,  though  < 
so  small,  in  my  help,  and  in  the  power  of  God,  no  diffici 
would  seem  too  great  for  you  to  remove.  You  know  ] 
men  call  overcoming  difficulties  *  removing  a  mountain  ; 
tell  you  that  no  mountain  of  difficulty  would  be  so  gret 
far  less  this  one  which  foiled  you — ^that  it  would  not,  at 
word  of  firm  trust  in  God,  be  moved  out  of  your  wa] 
'*  As  regards  this  cure,"  He  added,  "  you  had  to  do  wit 
kind  of  demoniac  possession,  which  especially  demands  str 
faith,  for  every  attempt  to  overcome  it  without  such  i 
as  comes  through  prayer,  so  persistent  that  it  neglects  e 
the  needs  of  the  body  for  the  time,  must  be  fruitless.^ 
never  is  the  greatness  of  the  difficulty,  but  only  the  weaki 
of  your  faith,  that  stands  in  your  way.  Remember  thL 
years  to  come." 

Jesus  did  not  stay  long  in  the  district  of  CsBsarea  Phili 
but  erelong  turned,  once  more  towards  Galilee,  proba 
taking  the  road  by  Dan,  across  the  slopes  of  Lebat 
with  the  wild  reed-forests  of  the  Huleh  marshes  on  its  so 
side,  and  on  its  north  the  huge  mountain  masses  of  Leba] 
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road,  well-watered  sweep  of  upland 
'^ould  thus  most  easily  reach  the  hills 
.  route,  and  escape  the  publicity  of 
linary  roads.  It  was  the  last  time 
B  of  so  great  a  part  of  His  public  life, 
eyed  on,  that  He  could  no  more  pass 
B  openly  as  in  days  gone  by,  for  the 
ire  everywhere  on  Him.  The  time 
1  to  teaching  and  healing  was  now 
special  preparation  of  His  disciples 
id.  Now  and  then,  when  special 
was  as  ready  as  ever  to  relieve  the 
nd  repeat  the  words  which  He  had 
synagogues;  but  He  usually  shunned 
he  words  of  St.  Mark,  that  any  man 
ig  the  more  populous  places,  and 
r  the  hills,**  where  He  would  meet 
I,  He  made  His  way  towards  His  old 
t  He  could  no  longer  show  Himself 
ne  in  the  days  of  His  popularity,  for 
1  have  created  new  excitement,  and 
•  accusation.  He  had  resolved  to  go 
meet  His  fate,  but  He  could  only  do 
it  anything  which  might  lead  to  His 
I  that  case  He  would  be  tidied  and 
)urt.  Jerusalem  alone  must  see  the 
the  centre  of  the  nation,  the  head- 
d  and  Rabbis — His  enemies — and  His 
Lstinctly  their  work :  their  open  and 
esentatives  of  the  nation,  of  the  New 
ilf  as  the  Messiah. 

berefore,  only  so  long  as  His  purpose 
itted,  and  meanwhile  withdrew  from 
[imself  especially  to  the  Twelve  and 
th,  of  which  He  seems  to  have  spoken 
a  fragments  of  His  intercourse  with 
leying  onwards  to  His  own  town,  has 
"  You  have  heard,'*  said  He,  "  how 
iheir  amazement  at  the  mighty  power 
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of  God  shown  in  the  miracles  they  hiave  seen  me  perform,  as  chap^vu 
in  the  case  of  the  cure  of  the  boy,  aftar  my  descent  from  the 
mount.  Let  their  words,  in  which  they  have  thus  acknow- 
ledged and  magnified  my  acts  as  not  less  than  divine,  sink 
into  your  memories,  and  strengthen  and  confirm  your  fiuth 
in  me  as  the  Messiah.  Fot  I,  the  Son  c^  Man — the  Messiah 
— whose  mighty  works  you  have  heard  extolled,  so  greatly, 
might  easily  have  set  myself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and 
led  them  by  supernatural  power,  as  they  and  their  chief  men 
wish,  to  outwaard  national  glory.  But  I  wiU  assuredly  be 
delivered  up  and  abandoned  by  tibese  very  crowds,  and  given 
over  to  the  authorities,  because  I  will  not  use  my  power  for 
any  but  holy  and  spiritual  ends.  I  will  be  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  my  aiemies,  and  they  will  put  me  to  death,  but 
I  shall  rise  again  on  the  third  day.*" 

They  ^rere  too  full  of  their  worldly  hopes,  which  still 
mingled  strangely  with  their  vague  recognition  of  their 
Master  as  the  Son  of  Grod;  too  unwilling  also  to  think 
earnestly  on  a  subject  so  unpleasant,  and  so  opposed  to 
their  ideas  of  the  Messiah,  to  understand  what  He  meant 
by  these  sad  forebodings.  He  needed  only  speak  the  word 
and  the  people  would  fi>llow  Him,  and  He  might,  by  His 
miraculous  power,  which  it  seemed  to  them  could  not  be 
used  for  a  nobler  end,  set  up  the  theocracy,  aa  even  John, 
apparently,  had  e:^pected  He  would  Such  language  seemed 
pacrt  of  Ilis  dark  sayings,  with  a  secret  meaning  which  He 
would  some  day  explain.  They  would  fain  have  wished 
this  explanation,  indeed,  at.  <mce,  to  calm  their  minds,  but 
they  hesitated  to  ask  Him  for  it  He  might,  perhaps,  if  they 
did  so,  tell  them  something  still  more  unpleasant,  as  He 
had  done  lately  to  Peter,  in  a  similar  case.  Besides,  they 
did  not  like  to  think  about  what  they  so  much  disrelished, 
and  turned  fix)m  matters  which  only  filled  them  with  gloom 
to  others  more  in  keeping  with  their  wishes  and  hopes. 

These  offered  themselves  in  the  distinction  Jesus  often 
seemed  to  make  in  His  bearing  to  one  or  other  of  their 
number.^    Human  nature  is  always  the  same,  and  jealousy  »»  Matt  le. 
was  as  rife  in  those  days  as. now.     However  mipartially  He    J;^f-^ 
might  treat  them,  their  own  characteristics  made  it  impossible    ^^-^' 
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I  intimate  and  confidentiBl  with  some 
ome  cases,  as  in  the  Transfiguration, 
;ht  fit  to  take  only  a  few  of  them  with 
lately  to  have  put  especial  honour  on 
ndship  foi"  John  wair  closer  and  more 
other.  All  this,  however,  would  have 
'oured  ones  little  but  for  their  ahnost 
[le  would  soon  proclaim  Himself  as  the 
)h  sense,  and  found  a  great  politick 
tg  was  j9een  through  this  preconception, 
rference  were  taken  as  indications  (A 
e  expected  revolution.  They  assumed 
sen  fipom  all  their  countrymen  by  Jesos 
9,  they  would  have  the  diief  places  in 
vas  to  found,  but  there  was  abundant 
1  their  individual  claims  to  this  or 
by.  Accustomed  to  discuss  everything 
y  fell  into  warm  controversy  as  to  the 
he  great  oflSces  of  state  among  them, 
^  installed  as  Monarch  of  the  world  at 

rever,  their  Master  took  no  part    Nor, 

I  Him  to  do  so,  for  they  had  fallen 
He  might  not  hear  them.     They  were 

II  know  what  occupied  their  thoughts, 
rith  His  teaching  and  spirit  But  He 
gh  He  said  nothing  for  the  moment 
more  entered  Capernaum. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIIL 

BBFOBB    THE     PBAST. 

THERE  is  something  intensely  human  in  the  return 
Jesus  to  Capernaum  in  the  face  of  imminent  dang 
It  had  been  His  home,  and  He  was  in  all  sinless  regard 
man.  He  longed  to  see  the  old  familiar  spots  oncp  mo 
the  hills  behind  the  town,  among  which  He  had  so  of 
wandered ;  the  shady  woods,  and  orchards,  and  vineyaj 
rich  in  foliage,  or  glowing  with  their  ripening  fruit 
these  summer  months.  He  had  often  looked  out  ft 
them  on  the  sparkling  waters,  and,  above  all,  had  i 
among  them  the  few  whom  He  had  gathered  round  Him 
His  long  sojourn  as  their  fellow-citizen.  These  He  wo 
now  fain  strengthen  in  their  faith,  before  leaving  them 
ever. 

His  entrance  into  the  town  was  marked  by  an  applicat 
to  Peter  by  the  local  collectors  of  the  Temple  tax,  for 
pajTuent  by  His  Master.  Moses  had  provided  funds  for 
erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  I 
a  shekel  on  e^ch  male,  payable  at  the  "  numbering  of 
people,"^  and  this,  since  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  hadb( 
required  yearly.  It  was  equal,  nominally,  to  about  one  a 
threepence  of  our  money,  but  really  to  at  least  six  times 
much,^  and  was  demanded  fi'om  every  Israelite  of  the  age 
twenty — even  the  poorest. 

It  was  mainly  from  this  heavy  tax,  paid  as  a  saci 
duty  by  every  Jew,  in  whatever  country,  that  the  Tem] 
treasury  was  filled  with  the  millions  of  silver  coins  whi 
were  so  strong  a  temptation  to  lawless'  greed.  Crassi 
Sabinus,  and  Pilate,  in  succession,  had  laid  violent  hands 
this  unmeasured  wealth,  and  the  reckless  greed  of  Florus 
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under  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  last  great  war, 
1  destroyed  both  Temple  and  city.** 
e  Shelihim,^  or  "messengers,"  who  collected  this  tax  in 
a,  visited  each  town  at  fixed  times.  In  foreign  countries 
s  were  appointed  for  its  collection  in  every  city  or 
ict  where  there  were  Jews — and  where  were  they  not  ? 
s  chief  men  of  their  community  in  each  acting  as 
urer,  and  conveying  the  amounts  in  due  course  to 
salem.*  Three  huge  chests,  carefuUy  guarded  in  a 
cular  chamber  in  the  Temple,  held  the  yearly  receipts, 
h  served,  besides  providing  the  beasts  for  sacrifice,  to 
the  Rabbis,  inspectors  of  victims,  copyists,  bakers, 
es,  and  others  connected  with  the  Temple  service,  and 
erous  women  who  wove  or  washed  the  Temple  linen, 
ipplied,  also,  the  costs  of  the  water  supply,  and  of  the 
irs  of  the  vast  Temple  buildings, 
le  collection  began  in  the  Holy  Land  on  the  1st  of 
• — ^part  of  our  February  and  March — the  month  of  the 
urning  sun,"  and  the  next  before  that  of  the  Passover, 
he  middle  of  it  the  official  exchangers  in  each  town  had 
ip  their  tables,  and  opened  their  two  chests  for  the  tax 
de  current  and  of  the  past  year,  for  many  paid  the 
br  two  years,  together.  They  supplied  the  old  sacred 
el,  coined  by  Simon  the  Maccabee,  for  a  trifling  charge, 
1  who  required  it,  for  only  that  coin  was  received  by  the 
pie  authorities  in  homage  to  Pharisaic  and  national 
iment.  At  first  everything  was  left  to  the  good  will 
tie  people,  but  after  the  25th,  prompt  payment  was 
ired,  and  securities,  such  as  an  under  garment,  or  the 
were  taken  even  from  the  pilgrims  coming  up  to  the 

was  very  likely,  therefore,  that  the  time  of  grace  had 
red  before  Jesus  reached  Capernaum,  so  that  the  col- 
ors— apparently  respectable  citizens — felt  themselves 
fied  in  broaching  the  question  to  Peter — whether  his 
her  did  not  pay  the  two  drachmas  ?  Perhaps  they 
ied  He  was  of  the  irreconcilable  school  of  Judas  the 
Isean,  who  would  pay  no  Temple  tax  so  long  as  the 
r  City   was  polluted   by  the   heathen  Roman.^     His 
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enemies,  indeed,  very  likely  had  insinuated  that  this  was  chap.  xLvm. 
the  case,  to  bring  Him  into  suspicion  with  government 

Peter,  ever  zealous  for  his  Master's  honour,  and,  a»  usual, 
impulsive,  no  sooner  heard  the  application  than  He  answered 
affirmatively,  on  his  own  authority,  and  forthwith  set  off  to 
find  Jesus  and  report  the  matter  to  Him. 

The  exact  time  for  payment  had  passed  while  Christ  had 
been  away  from  Capernaum,  and  the  collectors  were,  doubt- 
less, anxious  to  gath^  all  arrears,  to  take  with  them  to 
Jerusalem  at  the  approaching  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  Sep- 
tember. As  if  to  show  that  not  even  the  most  insignificant 
matter  that  concerned  His  disciples  escaped  His  notice,  even 
when  not  bodily  present  with  them,  Peter  no  sooner  appeared 
than  his  errand  was  anticipated  by  asking  him  his  opinion, 
whether,  when  kings  levy  taxes  or  tolls,  they  exacted  them 
from  their  own  children,  or  only  from  their  subjects  ? 

"  I  think,"  replied  Peter,  "  that  only  the  subjects  pay." 
*'Then,  of  course,"  replied  Jesus,  **  the  king's  children  are  free." 

He  wished  to  show  that  it  would  have  been  no  failure  of 
duty  to  leave  the  tax  unpaid.  Peter  had  already  owned 
Him  as  the  "  Son  of  God,"  and  it  was  for  the  Temple  of  God 
the  impost  was  levied.  It  might,  therefore,  be  just  and 
proper  to  collect  it  from  the  nation  at  large,  but  it  was  not 
fitting  to  ask  it  from  Him.  ^^  I  am  a  king  and  a  king's  son ; 
far  more  than  any  Roman  or  Herodian  prince — ^for  I  am 
the  Son  of  God,  as  thou  hast  said,  and  this  tax  is  for  my 
Father — God — ^the  Great  King ;  for  His  Temple,  and  thus  I 
should  be  free."*^ 

But^  while  thus  maintaining  to  His  apostle  His  rightful 
immunity,  He  was  too  prudent  to  urge  it  in  public.  He 
was  not  recognized  as  the  Son  of  God  outside  the  littie  circle 
of  His  disciples,  but  was  only  an  Israelite,  like  others,  to 
men  at  large,  and,  as  such,  was  under  the  Law.  It  would 
have  given  ground  of  accusation  and  misconception  had  He 
hesitated  to  pay  what  all  Jews  paid  cheerfully,  as  a  religious 
duty.^ 

"  It  would  not  do  for  me,  nevertheless,**  continued  He, 
therefore,  "  to  seem  to  refuse.  They  would  not  understand 
what  I  have  been  saying  to  you.     Take  your  line,  and  go  to 
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the  soul,  which  had  prepared  itself^  like  a  purified  T 
by  humble  repentance  and  holy  life,  to  be  a  habitation 
Heavenly  Father.  Man  mudt  only  receive  from  Go 
pretend  to  give  to  Him. 

Citizendhip  in  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  wi 
sible,  only  when  no  thought  of  claim  obtruded. 

It  was  thus^  in.  ^ect,  simply  a  reproduction  of  th( 
of  Jesus  Himself  that  was  demanded,  for  the  great  ( 
teristic  which  gave  His  life  its  matchless  beauty,  w 
perfect  divine  humility.  His  lowly  meekness  had  pn 
Him  at  the  opening  of  His  ministry,  when  tempted 
exaltation:  it  had  subordinated  His  own  will,  as  by  a 
His  being,  to  that  of  Grod ;  it  had  opened  Bis  heart 
poor  of  His  nation,  cast  out  and  despised  by  the  re 
pride  of  the  day;  it  had  made  Him,  throughou 
friend  of  the  oppressed,  the  lowly,  and  the  wretched ; 
led  Him,  of  His  free  choice,  to  despise  all  worldly  h 
and  it  was  now  bearing  Him,  with  a  kingly  grandc 
the  abasement  of  the  Cross,  that  He  might  open  1 
nation,  and  to  mankind,  the  way  to  peace  with 
Father  in  Heaven,  and  found  a  kingdom  of  holiness, 
and  love ;  to  ennoble  and  bless  the  present,  and  expac 
eternal  felicity  in  the  world  to  come. 

It  was  vital,  therefore,  for  His  disciples,  then,  as 
that  they  should  have  the  same  heavenly  temper^  W 
it^  they  could  neither  be  effidei^t  instruments  in  spn 
His  kingdom,  nor  have  any  share  in  it  themselyes,  for  i 
itself,  liie  Kingdom — ^the  reign  of  God,  in  the  souL 
danger  of  self-elevation  had  been  greatly  increased  fro 
moment  when  Jesus  had  accepted  from  them  their  f 
afiK!a*iption  of  the  Messianic  dignity,  at  Cffisarea  Ph 
What  seductive  dreiams  lay  for  GaUlaean  fishermen  in 
being  commissioned  by  the  Messiah,  as  His  confid 
friends,  and  the  first  dignitaries  of  His  kingdom  I  The] 
indeed,  heard  Jesu/s  speak  of  suffering  a  shameful  dea 
the  immediate  result  of  Hb  proclaiming  Himself  as  th( 
siah,  but  when  the  mind  is  alr^dy  preoccupied  by  iti 
views,  it  is  incredibly  hard  to  turn  it  Even  the  mews 
coura^g  incidents  are  transformed  into  supports,  or  at 
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le.  "  Perhaps  Jesus  had  only  spoken  thus  to  try 
heps  it  was  one  of  the  dark  sayings  He  used  so 
heir  future  dignity  in  the  kingdom  had  been  the 
onstant  disputes  and  discussions,  ever  since  the 
Ely  at  Csesarea  PhilippL  Had  they  not  rec^ved 
races  and  powers?  For  what  had  they  gone 
>  much  toil  and  danger  ?  The  reward  could  not 
mt.  When  it  came,  which  of  them  should  have 
ace,  and  be  the  Minister  of  the  New  Heign  ? 
ust  be  taught  how  utterly  they  decdved  them- 

ad  sat  down  in  the  house  and  called  the  Twelve 
ting  the  question^^  As  they  stood  round  Him, — 
3S  of  a  Rabbi  always  stood  when  their  masters  sat 
each  them, — His  first  words  scattered  the  whole 
dream  of  their  hearts. 

vev  of  you,"  said  He,  "  it  matters  not  which,  seeks 
re  the  other,  and  would  distinguish  himself  in  my 
^  can  only  do  so  by  cheerftdly  stooping  to  render 
umblest  services  to  all  the  rest.     He  must  show 
B  willing  servant  of  all,  by  doing  whatever  he  can 
le  others.    He  must  seek  and  find  his  greatness  in 
bumblest,  and,  therefore,  the  servant  of  alL"' 
mguage  was  well-nigh   incomprehensible  to  men 
worldly  pride  and  ambition.     They  were  thinking 
ves  rather  than  of  their  Master ;  of  receiving  rather 
ering;    of  selfish  ease  and  honour,  rather  than 
f-sacrifice,  which  He  had  often  told  them  was  the 
of  their  discipleship.     He,  therefore,  resolved  to 
en  to  a  b^ter  frame,  and  thk^  by  an  illustration 
Q  words.    They  knew,  by  experience,  that  even  His 
datable  and  His  darkest  words,  had  a  greater  fiil- 
ruth   than  their  imperfect  insight  coidd  realize, 
doubtless,  also,  at  times,  misgi^ngs  respecting  tiieir 
the  future,  though  they  could  not  as  yet  lay  these 
ime  of  them  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  ask  Him  the 
dignities  He  intended  for  each,  that  all  future 
tit  be  checked  by  an  authoritative  announcements 
to  Him  a  little  boy  of  the  household;  lifting  him 
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in  His  arms,  and  pressing  Him  fondly  to  His  breast, — as  ifcHAP^xLvni> 
to  show  how  much  nearer  such  an  one  was  to  Him  than  the 
Twelve  standing  at  a  distance  round, — He  drew  their  atten- 
tion to  the  child.  Love  of  children  and  of  their  dhildish 
traits,  had  always  marked  Him.  A  child,  in  His  eyes,  was  a 
type  of  the  grace  so  dear  to  Him — ^humility.  It  raises  no 
overweening  claims  such  as  men  advance,  and  accepts  aU  its 
relations  in  life  as  it  finds  them ;  it  adapts  itself  uncon- 
sciously to  the  lowliest  alid  most  ungenial  lot,  and  finds 
happiness  in  it.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  dependence  and 
need ;  of  having  nbthing,  and  yet  looking  with  simple  trust 
to  a  higher  than  itself. 

The  Twelve  noted  His  act  with  wonder,  not  knowing  what 
it  meant.     He  now  proceeded  to  explain  it. 

"  You  see  this  child,"  said  He ;  "  I  tell  you  solemnly,  that, 
unless  you  abandon  your  present  worldly  ideas  and  ambitious 
thoughts,  and  become  as  simple  and  humble  as  it,  and  as 
lovingly  dependent  on  God  as  it  is  on  man,  you  shall  not 
even  enter  my  Kingdom,  far  less  hold  a  high  place  in  it.  You 
see  how  this  child  has  no  thought  biit  of  perfect  loving  trust 
towards  me ;  how  it  does  not  pretend  to  give  the  worth  of 
what  it  receives,  but  opens  its  whole  soul  to  me  with  artless 
innocence.  Such  sweet  humility  must  be  found  in  him  who 
would  seek  to  be  greatest  in  my  New  Bangdom.  To  have 
the  heart  of  a  child  is  the  fixed  abiding  condition  of  admis- 
sion, of  accepted  service,  or  of  honour.  This  child  is  willing 
to  be  the  least  of  you  all^  and  to  serve  you  all,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  whoever  of  you  is  like  it  in  this,  is  the  greatest  among 
you.  Your  ambition  must  guide  itself  by  this  rule.  Your  strife 
shows  that  you  have  not  yet  rightly  grasped  the  true 
nature  of  my  Kingdom.  It  has  no  lextemal  dignities  of 
power  and  rank,  for  it  is  a  reign  of  principles,  not  a  worldly 
dominion.  All  its  members  are  therefore,  brethren,  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality.  Any  one  may,  indeed,  distin- 
guish himself  beyond  others,  but  not  as  in  the  Old  Testament 
Kingdom,  or  as  in  that  of  the  Messiah  expected  by  the  nation 
at  large,  by  external  honour  and  dignity.  The  honours  of 
my  l^ngdom  are  won  only  by  spiritual  likeness  to  myself, 
your  example  and  Master.     Self-denial,  self-sacrifice ;    the 
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qhap^xlyhl  surrender  of  person  and  goods  for  ihe  sake  of  the  b^ot^le^ 
'hood;    unselfish  love — are  the  only  path  to  the   highest 
place." 

He  had  now  answered  tke  question  ;  but  the  sight  of 
the  child  kindled  another  thou^t  of  no  less  mbm^t 
"  You  are  looking  for  great  events,  and  tiiinking  with  weak 
pride,  of  your  claims  as  my  followers,  and  may  be  tempted  to 
slight  and  despise  any  one  as  spiritless,  and  beneath  you,  who 
is  humble  and  unassuming,  like  this  child  on  my  knee.  But 
let  me  tell  you,  that  any  one  who  honours  and  receives  to  hia 
heart  even  a  single  child-like  soul  which  delights  in  meekness 
and  humility,  as  learned  from  me,  has  done  the  same  in  spirit, 
and  wiU  receive  a  like  reward,  as  if  he  had  received  me  my- 
self, and  done  me  personal  honour.  And  sinoe  all  that  is 
done  to  me  from  an  honest  heart,  is  homage  done  to  my 
Father  who  sent  me,  He  Himself  will  show  His  approval,  for 
even  the  humblest  that  lives,  if  he  be  my  disciple,  is  great 
and  honoured  before  Him-" 

The  use  of  the  words  "  in  my  name "  had,  meanwhile, 
recalled  an  incident  of  their  recent  journey  to  John,  "the 
Son  of  Thunder."  The  Twelve  had  met,  in  their  way,  one 
casting  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  though  he  was  not 
one  of  their  company,  and  instead  of  '^ receiving"  him,  had 
charged  him  to  desist,  because  he  was  not  of  their  own 
number.  John  now  reported  the  matter,  as  if  struck  by 
the  contrast  between  his  own  conduct  and  the  counsel  just 
given.  "Forbid  him  not,"  replied  Jesus, — "One  who, 
though  not  of  my  circle,  has  yet  attained  so  strong  a  fjdth 
in  me  that  he  works  miracles  through  my  name,  needs  not 
be  feared  as  likely,  by  any  sudden  change,  to  speak  against 
me."  The  want  of  forbearance  had  sprung  from  the  want 
of  humility,  for  pride  is  the,  special  source  of  impatience. 
"He  who  is  not  against  us,"  continued  Jesus,  "is  for  us." 
He  whom  John  had  treated  so  harshly  had,  at  least)  acted 

-■-  in  His  name,  though,  perhaps,  with  a  very  imperfect  concep- 

tion of  His  true  dignity,  or  of  the  scope  and  greati^ess  of 
His  work.  But  he  was  very  different  from  the  blasphemers 
who  did  not  shrink  from  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a 
spirit  of  eviL     Morepver,  the  nearer  the  end  approached,  the 
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more  needful  it  was  to  root  out  any  signs  of  selfish  or  haughty  ohap^tol 
leelings.in  the  Twelve,  and  to  lead  them  to  look  with  kindly 
eyes  on  even  a  partial,  if  friendly  relationship  to  Him.  He 
wished  them  to  realize  that  worthiness  to  rank  in  the  New 
Society  was  shown  by  the  goodwill,  and  trustful,  ehild*like 
spirit,  which  led  to  devotion  to  Him,  rather  than  by  the 
measure  of  knowledge  evinced.  It  was  of  great  moment^  at 
this  time,  to  wake  kindly  and  broad-hearied  feelings  towards 
any,  who,  while  acting  apart,  were  yet  frigidly.  Were  He 
once  gone,  it  would  be  left  to  His  disciples  to  continue  His 
work,  and  it  would  depend  upon  them  whether  the  Society^ 
founded  by  Him,  would  be  really  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  religion,  or  only  a  piece  of  new  cloth  sewed  on  an 
old  garment ;  whether  it  would  be  a  Jewish  sect  or  a  faith 
for  mankind.^ 

"  No  one  is  to  be  lightly  esteemed,"  continued  Jesus,  "  who 
shows  you  the  slightest  mark  of  goodwill  or  friendship,  were 
it  only  a  drink  of  cold  water,  which  all  give  so  readily  in 
these  sultry  lands — ^when  given  because  you  are  my  disciples. 
Even  this  will  be  rewarded  by  God  as  an  act  w<Hi;hy  His 
favour.  Nor  are  you  only  thus  honoured.  So  precious  to 
Me  is  the  humble  child-like  spirit  which  you  are  disposed  to 
despise,  that  if  any  one,  by  words  or  deeds,  causes  even  one 
such  soul  who  believes,  to  turn  away  fi^m  me;  as  you  were 
in  danger  of  doing  when  you  forbade  the  stranger  to  cast 
out  devils  in  my  name ;  it  would  be  better  for  him  that  a 
huge  ass-mill-stone  ^  were  hung  round  his  neck  and  he 
drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  lake,  that  he  might  be  saved 
from  so  great  a  sin. 

"Alas  for  the  world-wide  sorrow  which  the  sins  of 
many  who  wiU  call  themselves  mine  will  cause,  by  keeping 
men  from  me  I  They  will  judge  of  me  by  these  unworthy 
followers,  and  keep  aloof  from  my  kingdom.  It  cannot^ 
indeed,  be  otherwise,  for  the  evil  that  is  in  man  will  make 
even  the  name  of  religion  a  scandal  But  how  awful  the 
judgment  that  awaits  him  who  leads  another  from  the  way 
of  life! 

"  I  have  said  that  it  would  be  better  for  a  man  to  die  than 
that  he  should  lead  another  astray.    So,  whatever  may  lead 
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children  m  strength — I  would  further  say :  Take  heed^  that  mui.% 
ye  do  not  slight  or  contemn  any  one  of  thenx,  for  I  tell  you  "  9f^'^\ 
so  greatly  honoured  and  so  dear  are  they  in  the  sight  of  God, 
that  the  humblest  of  them,  for  their  very  humility,  are  placed 
by  Him  under  the  loving  care  of  the  hi^est  angels,  who 
stand  before  Him,  and  see  Hb  face  continually.  Glorious 
though  all  angels  be,  only  such  exalted  spirits — ^the  princea 
of  heaven: — are  thought  worthy  by  God  to  minister  to  them 
and  protect  them.^ 

"  To  slight  or  despise  even  one  such  would,  indeed,  be  to 
undo,  so  far,  the  very  end  for  which  I  have  come  as  the 
Messiah.  You  may,  by  doing  so,  turn  him  away  from  me, 
and  so  cause  his  soul  to  be  lost  Much  rather,  if  you  meet 
with  an  humble  spirit,  still  weak  in  the  faith,  which  has 
gone  astray,  should  you  do  your  utmost  to  bring  it  back. 
For  what  shepherd  feeding,  it  may  be,  a  hundred  sheep,  in 
our  upland  pastures,  if  one  of  tibem  stray,  does  not  leave  the 
ninety  and  nine,  and  set  off  into  the  hills  to  seek  for  the  one 
that  has  wandered?  And  if  he  be  so  happy  as  to  find  it,  I  tell 
you,  beyond  doubt,  he  rejoices  more  over  the  one  thus 
saved  than  over  the  ninety  and  nine  that  had  not  strayed. 
In  the  same  way  as  it  grieves  the  shepherd  that  even  one  of 
his  sheep  should  be  lost,  so  it  grieves  my  Father  in  Heaven 
that  one  of  these  feeble,  simple  souls  should  perish,  and  it 
sorely  displeases  Him  if  it  perish  by  the  neglect  or  fault  of 
any  of  my  disciples. 

"  Let  me  pass  to  a  distinct,  yet  related  subject — ^the  proper 
treatment  of  a  brother  in  the  faith  who  does  you  any  wrong, 
by  anger,  envy,  selfishness,  or  in  any  other  way.  Do  not 
wait  till  he  who  has  thus  injured  you  comes  to  you  to  make 
amends,  but  go  to  him  by  yourself,  and  tell  him  his  fault 
in  private ;  that,  if  possible,  you  may  get  him  to  own  it 
between  you  and  him  alone,  and  thus  the  scandal  of  differ- 
ence between  disciples  spread  no  farther,  and  he  be  won  for 
my  New  Kingdom,  from  which  he  would  have  been  shut  out^ 
if,  by  refusing  to  be  reconciled,  he  had  shown  no  repentance. 
Seek  his  good,  not  your  own  justification  merely:  however 
wronged,  think  less  of  yourself  than  of  his  eternal  salvation. 

"If,  however,  he  wiQ  not  listen  to  your  kindly  remonstrance 
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given  Peter — ^as  the  key-bearer  of  my  spiritual  Temp 
New  Society  I  have  founded — power  to  forbid  and  al 
enact  and  define,  what  is  needed  for  its  future  govemm^ 
discipline,  and  have  told  you  that  what  he  ordains,  s< 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
confirmed  by  me  in  heaven,  as  if  I  were  still  with 
earth.  This  power  I  now  extend  to  you  all,  my 
faithful  followers,  and  I  give  you,  as  a  body,  the  sam( 
ance  of  my  confirmation  of  what  you  appoint  for  the  j 
ment  of  my  Society.  Peter  is,  thus,  only  the  first  among 
If  the  remedy  I  have  pointed  out  be  insuificient,  as  my  1 
extends,  to  meet  such  ofiences,  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
and  apply  what  other  means  may  seem  needed,  as  the  o 
demands.  And  that  you  may  feel  how  formally  and  so 
I  now,  before  my  departure,  depute  this  power  to  yoi 
you,  further,  that  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  any  i 
thus  affecting  the  salvation  of  souls  by  the  right  dis 
of  my  Society,  or  for  other  good  ends,  and  shall  a 
Father  in  Heaven  to  grant  your  desire,  He  will  do  so 
where  two  or  three  of  you  are  gathered  together 
name,  I  am  in  their  midst,  so  that  you  need  not  doi 
promise  that  what  even  so  few  agree  to  ask  my  Fat 
matters  pertaining  to  my  kingdom,  will  be  granted."  ^ 

The  Twelve  had  listened  to  their  Master  in  r( 
silence,  but  now  the  ever  self-asserting  Peter,  still  in 
Jewish  in  feeling,  interrupted  Him  by  a  question  coi 
in  the  narrow  and  formal  spirit  of  Rabbinism. 

"  Lord,"  said  he,  "  our  teachers  tell  us  that  if  a 
do  us  wrong  we  are  to  forgive  him,  a  first,  second,  an( 
time,  but  not  a  fourth.^^    What  sayest  Thou  ?  Would 
times  be  enough  ?** 

"  I  am  far  from  limiting  my  requirement  to  seven  1 
replied  Jesus.  "  So  far  from  that,  if  you  be  of  a 
humble  and  child-like  spirit,  as  you  ought,,  you  will  i 
to  seventy  times  seven — ^that  is,  any  number  of  times 
me  show  you  my  thoughts  on  this  point  by  a  parable. 

"  The  subjects  of  my  kingdom  are  like  the  servant 
certain  ruler,  with  whom  their  lord  would  make  a  r 
ing.     So  he  called  before  him  his  revenue  collector 
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wrath  of  God  will  bum  upon  you  at  the  great  day,  and 
will  be  cast  into  everlasting  punishment." 

The  transcendent  loftiness  of  Christ's  spiritual  na 
shines  out  through  this  whole  episode.  In  His  pe 
humility  He  makes  no  personal  claims.  As,  on  every  < 
sion,  He  declares  simplicity  and  lowliness,  like  that  of  c 
hood,  the  mark  of  true  discipleship ;  asks  no  highe 
more  signal  acknowledgment,  as  a  man,  than  was  t 
shown  to  all  others ;  and  ranks  the  friendly  and  kind  t 
ment  of  any  of  His  followers  as  if  done  to  Himself 
demands  no  exclusive  honour,  but,  on  the  contrary,  e 
childlike  spirit  in  the  kingdom  of  God  has  in  His  wgl 
priceless  value,  however  slight  the  instance  by  whicl 
character  was  shown.  The  good  deed  done  to  the  lea 
His  people,  is  considered  as  personal  to  Himself  Nei 
now,  nor  at  any  time,  does  He  bear  Himself  as  one  to  w 
all  were  to  bow  as  servants;  He  takes  His  place  in 
midst  of  the  little  band  round  Him,  as  one  who  shares 
them  the  highest  and  holiest  joys.  Within  this  circL 
ever  find  Him  strengthening  and  encouraging  each  to 
render  himself  for  the  good  of  the  rest,  and  to  cheer 
honour  especially,  the  humblest,  the  least  esteemed,  the  i 
unpretentious ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  mere  workers  who  c 
not  push  themselves  into  notice.  Meek  and  lowly  in  hi 
He  was  no  less  of  an  infinite  pity.  The  New  Society,  tai 
by  His  example  and  words,  learned  that  they  were  to  re 
duce  the  spirit  of  little  children,  in  that  hitherto  unimag 
grandeur  of  humility  which  almost  rejoices  to  suffer  bee 
it  gives  an  opportunity  to  forgive. 
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yet,  had  declared  neither  for  nor  against  Him,  had,  apparently,  ohap.  xux. 
come  over  from  Nazareth  to  get  Him  to  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem with  them.  They  could  not  have  felt  any  hostility  to 
One  whose  holy  life  had  passed  under  their  eyes,  but,  like 
the  nation  at  large,  they  clung  to  what  they  had  always  been 
taught  by  the  Rabbis,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  restore  Israel 
to  national  glory,  and  to  transfer  the  sceptre  of  universal 
power  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem.  In  their  worldly  wisdom 
they  could  not  understand  Him.  It  seemed  to  them  unwise 
that  He  should  stay  in  a  comer  of  the  land,  if  he  wished  to 
establish  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  The  Rabbis,  as  He 
knew,  taught  that  it  was  to  be  set  up  in  Jerusalem,  and  it 
was  clear  that  it  could  be  extended  best  from  the  Holy  City, 
as  a  centre.  Why  did  He  not  go  up  with  them  now,  they 
asked,  to  the  feast^  that  all  who  were  friendly  to  Him,  or 
who  might  become  so,  might  see  His  miracles,  and  thus  be 
constrained  to  support  Him?  "Nobody,"  they  urged,  "who 
aimed  at  being  a  great  national  leader,  as  they  fancied  He 
did,  by  His  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah,  could  hope  for 
success  if  He  wrought  all  the  "  signs"  which  were  to  rally 
the  people  round  Him,  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  like 
Galilee.  He  had  not  been  at  the  last  Passover,  or  at  Pen- 
tecost, when  the  people  were  gathered  in  the  Holy  City  from 
all  the  land,  and,  indeed,  from  all  the  world ;  but  He  might, 
perhaps,  repair  this  error  even  yet,  if  He  went  up  now,  and 
showed  His  power  before  the  assembled  myriads  of  Israel. 
If  they  accepted  Him  as  Messiah,  their  very  numbers  would 
sweep  away  the  heathen  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  especially 
when  supported  by  miraculous  help.  It  was  unwise  to  keep 
back  in  this  obscure  and  hidden  district ;  He  should  show 
Himself  openly  to  the  Jewish  world,  which  He  could  only 
do  in  Jerusalem." 

"  You  think  the  present  the  fit  moment  for  carrying  out 
my  plans,"  said  Jesus.  "You  err.  It  is  not  yet  the 
divinely  appointed  time  for  my  doing  this.  You  may  go 
up  openly  before  all  Israel,  at  any  time,  because  you  and 
they  are  at  one  in  not  receiving  me.  They  have  no  reason 
to  hate  you,  nor  have  the  priests  and  Rabbis,  their  leaders ; 
but  they  hate  me,  because  I,  the  Light  of  the  world — the 
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whom   all  should  believe,  am  a  stand 

them,  that  they  sin  in  hating  and  per- 
ansgressor  of  the  Law  and  a  blasphemer, 
itnessed  against  their  corruption  and 
vish  a  political  Messiah :  I  seek  only 
up,  yourselves.  The  present  time  does 
frith  you."  Their  hope  that  He  would 
iie  highest  honour,  by  heading  a  national 
t,  had  come  to  nothing. 

delay  was  to  avoid  going  with  the  great 
^hich  entered  the  Holy  City  with  public 
lid  be  recognized  at  once,  and  the  multi- 
lent  of  the  time,  might  again  try  to  force 
ction.  Publicity  and  popular  enthusiasm 
the  attention  of  those  in  power,  and  this 
Jtly  wished  to  avoid.  His  work  was  not 
m  off  by  any  imprudent  act,  for  He 
iiunities  that  remained,  to  devote  Himself 
io  His  other  followers.  He  could  go  up 
ind  thus  avoid  the  caravan.  The  feast 
closing  with  the  eighth  as  the  greatest, 
e  started  later.  He  could  mingle  with  the 
d  out  how  men  felt  towards  Him  and 
aim  the  New  Kingdom  as  He  saw  fit.  The 
erted,  and  His  great  end  better  served, 
dng  with  His  spirit  to  avoid  all  appear- 
)ularity,  and  to  deliver  His  great  message 

leaving  its  reception  to  its  own  charms, 
imility,  self-denial,  and  gentleness,  with 
red. 

•e,  for  some  days,  till  things  were  quiet, 
e  Twelve,  and  a  number  of  disciples,  for 
ng  Esdraelon,  now  stripped  of  its  harvest, 
untain  of  gardens,"  saw  Him  once  more 

The  caravans  had  perhaps  gono  over  the 
>wn  its  eastern  bank,  and  thus  avoid  the 
ect  route  through  hated  Samaria, 
dly  received  in  the  alien  district  on  His 
ough  it^  northwards,  but  He  was  now 
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going  towards  Jerusalem  instead  of  leaving  it,  and  this  was  chap,  xldc. 

enough  to  rouse  the  bitterness  of  the  Samaritans.     As  was 

His  custom,  He  had  sent  on  messengers  before  Him  to  secure     • 

hospitality  for  the  nighty  but  it  was  at  once  refused.     John 

and  James — "the  Sons  of  Thunder  " — who  had  perhaps  been 

the  messengers,  were  especially  indignant,  and  showed  how 

Uttle  they  had  profited  by  the  lessons  of  meekness  they  had 

BO  long  been  receiving.     With   the  harsh   Jewish  feeling 

which  regarded  every  one  except  a  Jew  as  accursed,  and 

hateful  to  (rod,  and  sought  to  establidb  the  New  Kingdom, 

not  by  mildness  and  love,  but  by  force,  they  would  fain  have 

had  fire  called  down  from  heaven  to  consume  the  unfriendly 

village.*    They  had  likely  spoken  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  or, 

perhaps,  His  fame  as  such,  may  have  already  crossed  the 

border.     But  the  Samaritans  expected  from  the  Messiah 

that  he  would  restore  the  Temple  on  Mount  Grerizim,  and 

instead  of  that,  Jesus  was  going  up  to  a  feast  in  Jerusalem. 

John  and  James,  however,  could  make  no  allowance.     Eliad 

had  once  called  fire  from  heaven  in  his  own  honour  :*  how  •«Kte««L 

•—18. 

much  more  should  men  perish  who  had  rejected  the  Messiah. 
The  teaching  of  Jesus  had  not  as  yet  softened  the  fierce 
Jewish  spirit  of  the  Twelve.  Fanatical  bitterness  had  struck 
its  roots  into  their  deepest  nature.  How  utterly  were  they 
still  wanting  in  patience  towards  the  erring,  and  filled  only 
with  the  thought  of  wrath  and  destruction  I  They  had  not 
yet  realized  that  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  is  one  of  faith  alone : 
that  it  cannot  be  spread  by  compulsion  and  violence,  but 
must  spring  from  humility  and  love ;  that  it  must  rest  on 
free  and  honest  conviction,  and  can  grow  strong  and  abiding 
only  when  a  child-like  spirit  obeys  and  advances  it. 

Deeply  troublea,  and  no  less  offended,  Jesus  turned 
towards  the  fierce  zealots,  and  rebuked  their  foolish  and 
cruel  harshness.  They  had  heard  Him  say  that  He  came 
to  serve,  not  to  reign ;  to  suffer  for  others,  not  to  inflict 
suffering  on  any ;  and  He  had  but  lately  told  them,  once  and 
again,  how  He  was  about  to  give  Himself  up  to  death  for 
the  gooQ  of  the  world.  But  though  their  ears  had  heard, 
and  their  conscience  approved,  their  hearts  had  not  willingly 
accepted  the  intimation,  and  hence  they  were  ever  exposed 
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It  was  now  many  months  since  the  sending  out  of  the  ohap.xlix 
Twelve  on  their  first  missionary  journey.  It  had  been  ne- 
cessary to  confine  them  to  strictly  Jewish  ground,  to  avoid 
ofience,  and  from  their  own  defective  sympathy  with  other 
populations.  Both  difficulties  were  now,  however,  in  part, 
removed :  the  openly  hostile  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the 
nation  nmde  it  unnecessary  to  consider  their  prejudices ;  the 
Apostles  had,  in  some  degree,  gained  broader  charity,  and, 
above  all,  the  near  approach  of  the  end  made  it  desirable 
that  the  full  grandeur  of  the  New  Kingdom,  as  intended  for 
all  men  alike,  should  be  clearly  shown  before  its  founder's 
death,  that  there  might  be  no  possible  misconception  after- 
wards. Jesus  had  always  yearned  to  proclaim  the  words  of 
life  to  the  different  races  whom  He  saw  around  Him.  A 
boundless  field  opened  itself  for  the  missionary  labours  of 
any  number  of  disciples,  and  He  now  had  round  Him  a 
larger  number  than  before,  whom  He  could  thus  send  out 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  send  out  no  fewer  than  seventy 
disciples ;  in  the  Jewish  opinion,  the  number  of  the  nations 
of  lie  world.  The  lesson  could  not  be  doubtful.  It  was  a 
significant  announcement  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  man,  a  universal  religion  was  being  proclaimed. 

Samaria,  through  which  He  was  passing,  had,  naturally, 
the  first  claim  on  the  new  enterprise,  and  that  all  the  more 
from  the  proof  of  its  need  of  spiritual  light,  furnished  by  the 
inhospitality  shown  to  Him  who  was  bringing  that  light  to 
its  borders. 

The  Seventy,  separated  into  pairs,  were  detailed  to  carry 
the  message  of  peace  to  all  the  habitations  of  the  race  they 
had  formerly,  as  Jews,  so  hated.  They  had  grown  up  from 
childhood  in  the  narrowest  Pharisaic  spirit,  and  were  still,  in 
some  measure,  under  its  spelL  The  Rabbis  did  not  permit 
any  close  intercourse  of  Jews  with  heathen  or  Samaritans ; 
they  were  forbidden  to  enter  their  houses,  or  return  their 
greetings,  and,  still  more,  to  join  them  in  a  common  meal 
But  the  grand  maxims  of  charity  and  love  which  Jesus  had 
so  often  taught,  were  now  to  be  put  in  practice.  Jewish 
exclusiveness  was  to  be  done  away  for  ever,  by  the  procla- 
mation of  a  Savioub  oe  Mankind.    His  messengers,  therefore, 
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they  broke  out  with  the  common  cry — "Tam^I  Tam^I  ooAfjaa 
Undean,  unclean !  Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us."  It 
was  a  sight  that  might  have  touched  any  heart,  for  it  must 
have  been  like  that  which  still  repeats  itself  to  passers-by  at 
the  leper  quarters  elsewhere — ^a  crowd  of  beggars  without 
eyebrows,  or  hair  on  their  faces  or  heads,  the  nails  of  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  even  a  hand  or  a  foot  itself,  gone  from 
some ;  the  nose,  the  eyes,  the  tongue,  the  palate,  more  or  less 
wanting  in  others.*  As  they  stood  afar  off,  their  lips  covered  » i 
with  their  abbas,  like  mourners  for  the  dead ;  for  they  were 
smitten  with  a  living  death,  which  cut  them  off  from  inter- 
course with  their  fellows ;  the  pity  of  Jesus  was  excited,  and 
without  even  waiting  to  come  near,  sent  hope  to  them  in 
the  words,  "Go,  show  yourselves  to  the  priests."  They 
knew  what  the  command  meant,  for  no  one  who  was  not 
cleansed  could  approach  a  priest,  and  as  they  moved  off, 
the  disease  left  them.  The  Samaritan  would  haVe  to  show 
himself  to  a  Samaritan  priest ;  tae  nine  Jews  needed  to  go 
up  to  Jerusalem  for  an  officia.  certificate  of  health,  at  the 
Temple ;  but  it  was  the  least  either  the  one  or  the  others 
could  do,  when  they  lelt  their  cure,  to  return,  if  only  for  a 
moment,  to  thank  their  benefactor  for  a  deliverance  from 
worse  than  death.  But  the  nine  Jews  were  too  much  con- 
centrated on  themselves  to  tniuiw  of  this.  Only  one,  the 
Samaritan,  showed  natural  gratitude,  and  came  back  and 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  in  humble  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  goodness  shown  him.  "  Were  there  not  ten 
cleansed?"  asked  Christ;  "where  are  tae  nine?  The  only 
one  who  has  returned  to  give  glory  to  God  is  this  Samaritan, 
whom  Je^v3  call  a  heatnen,  and  an  alien  from  IsraeL  Arise, 
go  thy  way,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole."  The  Twelve 
had  received  another  lesson  of  universal  charity. 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  one  of  the  three  great  feasts 
which  every  Jew  was  required  to  attend.  It  was  held  from 
the  fifteenth  of  Tisn  to  the  twenty-second,  the  first  and  last 
days  being  Sabbaths — the  latter  "the  great  day  of  the 
feast."  It  commemorated,  in  part,  the  tent-life  of  Israel  in 
the  wilderness,  but  was  also,  still  more,  a  feast  of  thanks 
for  the  harvest,  which  was  now  ended  even  in  the  orchards 
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the  crowd  that  soon  gathered  round  Him.  It  is  not  told  us  chap.xli 
when  He  had  arrived,  or  whether  He  lived  for  the  week, 
like  the  crowds,  in  a  succah  or  booth  of  His  own,  or  of  a 
friend:  or  whether  He  carried  the  lulab  and  citron,  as 
others  did,  round  the  great  altar,  or  attended  only  to  the 
graver  matters  of  His  New  Kingdom.  We  only  know  that 
He  showed  Himself  openly  in  the  city  and  in  the  Temple 
courts,  under  the  very  eyes  of  His  enemies.  Loyalty  to  His 
work  had  demanded  His  delay  in  coming,  for  His  life  was 
still  needed  to  proclaim  the  New  Kingdom  in  Jerusalem  as 
well  as  in  Galilee,  if  it  were  permitted  Him.  He  had  lived 
mostly  in  the  latter,  but  Jerusalem  was  the  religious  centre 
of  the  nation,  and  all  that  happened,  or  was  spoken  publicly 
during  one  of  the  great  feasts,  would  be  wafted,  like  seeds, 
to  every  land.  As  a  Jew,  moreover.  He  had  a  tender  love 
for  the  City  of  David,  and  of  a  still  greater,  His  Heavenly 
Father — a  spot  dear  then,  as  now,  beyond  expression,  to 
every  Israelite.  Before  it  was  for  ever  too  late.  He  would 
fain  bring  its  children  to  listen  to  the  things  of  their  peace, 
which  He  alone  could  tell  them. 

The  Jewish  authorities  were  astounded,  and  hardly  knew 
what  course  to  take.  Coming,  themselves,  to  listen  to  the 
fearless  intruder,  they  were  still  more  amazed  at  what  they 
heard.  They  could  now  understand  how  it  had  been  said 
of  Him  that  He  bore  Himself  as  one  who  had  authority 
direct  from  God ;  and  not  like  the  Rabbis,  who  never  spoke 
without  quoting  an  authority ;  and  how  He  had  made  so 
great  a  popular  impression.  Art  and  study  of  eflfect  had  no 
place  in  His  discourses ;  for  the  copiousness  and  finish  of  a 
mere  rhetorician  were  wanting.  His  resistless  power  lay 
as  much  in  Himself  as  in  His  words :  His  calm  dignity,  and 
His  look  of  mingled  purity  and  tenderness,  confirming  all 
He  said,  as  by  a  holy  sanction.  He  did  not  merely  treat  of 
general  religious  and  moral  truths,  but  spoke  of  quickening 
facts  and  realities.  The  advent  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  its 
nature,  and  its  glorious  future,  but  above  all.  His  own  posi- 
tion  in  it ;  as  its  Head  and  King,  as  He  in  whom  the  Father 
revealed  Himself,  and  in  whom  men  were  to  find  salvation, 
were  the  substance  of  His  addresses.     They  were,  in  fact, 
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He,  to  paraphrase  His  wordis  slightly,^  "  I  have  not  h 
in  your  schools  what  I  teach.  But  my  doctrine  is 
mere  invention  of  my  own  :  it  is  not  mine  at  all,  bi 
who  has  sent  me.  I  only  repeat  what  He  instructs 
make  known  in  His  name.  You  speak  as  if  reli^ous 
were  a  mere  matter  of  tedious  study.  But  it  is  to  be  L 
by  obedience,  rather  than  from  books,  as  your  own  "W 
of  Sirach  tells  you,  *  He  that  keepeth  the  law  of  the 
getteth  the  understanding  thereof.'^^  It  needs  a 
willing  to  be  taught  of  God  to  comprehend  it ;  a  he 
one  with  God,  and  eager  to  do  His  will,  however  conti 
one's  own.  He  whose  soul  has  no  love  of  truth,  no  o 
with  God,  cannot  recognize  His  truth  even  when  he  h 
If  you  had  fame  love  to  God  and  desired  to  know  His  re 
will,  and  to  carry  it  out  in  your  lives,  you  would  knoi 
whom  I  have  received  the  doctrine  I  teach,  by  its 
to  purify  and  calm  the  heart,  and  by  the  hopes  it  gi^ 
the  world  to  come.  That  I  do  not  advance  a  doctrine 
own  invention  is,  moreover,  clear  from  this,  that  if  I 
I  should  seek  my  own  honour  and  advantage.  But  if 
no  honour  for  myself,  but  only  for  Him  by  whom 
been  sent,  it  shows  that  I  am  worthy  of  trust.  To 
only  for  the  glory  of  God  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  being  H 
mouthpiece  and  messenger,  and  I  leave  you  to  say  w 
this  does  not  apply  to  me.  Have  I  ever  sought  honou 
men  and  not  rather  the  honour  of  my  Father  alone  ? 
I  not  always  professed  to  have  received  all  from  my  Fi 
I  have  had  no  personal  end,  and  it  is,  therefore,  inci 
that  I  should  be  a  deceiver,  seeking  to  lead  men  astraj 
The  cavil  of  the  Rabbis  thus  answered,  Jesus  fort 
took  the  offensive.  "  You  charge  me,"  said  He,  "  wit 
knowing  the  Law :  you  do  not  ke^  it.  You  boast  of 
zeal  for  it,  and  affect  indignation  for  my  having,  as  you  i 
broken  it  by  healing  a  blind  man  on  the  Sabbath ;  an 
nation  so  real  that  you  would  put  me  to  death  if  you  * 
But  this,  itself,  is  a  violation  of  the  Law,  for  the  La^ 
mands  love  to  our  neighbour  above  even  the  Sabbat! 
that  should  be  my  perfect  defence."  He  knew  thj 
authorities  had  never  for^ven   Him   His  answer,  a 
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how  He  should  be  allowed  to  teach  thus  openly  wi 
interference.  His  words  and  bearing  had  softened 
prejudice,  and  made  it  seem  possible  that  the  auth( 
had  become  convinced  that  He  was,  in  reality,  the  Me 
and  sanctioned  this  course.  But  the  mere  suggestion,  i 
shape  of  a  queistidn,  was  enough  to  raise  a  hot  di 
among  theologians  so  keen.  "  Do  not  the  Rabbis  tel 
said  some,  '^  that  the  Messiah  wiU  be  bom  at  BethL 
but  that  He  will  be  snatched  away  by  spirits  and  ten 
soon  after  His  birth,  and  that  when  He  returns  the  s 
time  no  one  will  know  from  whence  He  has  come  ?^^  B 
know  that  this  man  comes  from  Nazareth;  Our  chief 
if  they  choose,  may  accept  Him  as  the  Messiah ;  we  wiU 

Jesus  was  still  sitting  in  the  Temple  porch,  teaching 
on  hearing  what  was  thus  openly  said  in  disparageme 
His  Messiahship,  He  broke  off  His  discourse,  and  calle* 
in  a  louder  voice  than  He  had  hitherto  used,  to  the 
disputants—-"  You  do  certainly,  in  your  own  sense, 
who  I  am,  and  whence  I  come,  but  in  a  higher  sens( 
know  neither.  I  come  forward  as  the  Messiah,  not  o 
self;  I  am  sent  by  one  whom  you  cannottruly  know,  s< 
as  you  cling  to  your  worldly  ideas  of  the  Messiah — ^b] 
who,  alone,  has  the  right  and  power  to  send  fortl 
Messiah,  and  has  done  so  in  sending  me.  I  know 
though  you  do  not,  for  I  have  come  forth  from  Him 
no  other  than  He  has  sent  me.'* 

His  hearers  at  once  saw  what  was  implied  in  this.  I 
no  less  than  a  claim  to  have  come  forth  from  God,  anc 
equivalent  to  asserting  divine  dignity,  for  He  said  no 
of  being  only  an  angel,  or  embodied  heavenly  spir 
prophet  raised  from  the  dead.  He  had  once  before,  aft 
very  miracle  for  which  He  had  been  so  assailed,  jug 
Himself  by  saying—^"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  i 
work  ;"^  and  the  words  had  sounded  so  blasphemous,  thj 
authorities  had  sought  to  kill  Him,  because  He  had  not 
broken  the  Sabbath,  but  had  said  that  God  was  His  ¥t 
making  Himself  equal  with  God.  The  hostile  part  o 
crowd  rightiy  saw  a  similar  claim  repeated  now,  and 
the  wild  fanaticism  of  their  race  in  that  age,  proposed  1 
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,  ** What  does  He  mean? ^  a^ked  those  round;  "will 
to  our  Greek  speaking  brethren— the  Hellenists  in 
or  Asia  Minor,  or  some  other  of  the  landd  of  the  Geni 
The  day  passed  without  any  attempt  to  «ipprehen< 
nor  was  He  disturbed  agapi  during  the  week.  The  last 
the  Feast^'  known  as  ^^the  Hosannti  Rabba/'  and  the  ' 
Day/'  found  Him/as  each  day  before,  doubtless,  had  d 
the  Temple  arcades.  He  had  gone  thither  early,  t 
the  crowds  assembled  for  morning  prayer.  It  waa  a 
special  rejoicing.  A  great  procession  of  pilgrims  m 
seven  times  round  the  city,  with  their  lulabs,  musLe,  an< 
voiced  choirs  preceding,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  sh 
Hosanna,  in  commemoration  of  the  taking  of  Jericho,  t 
city  in  the  Holy  Land  that  fell  into  the  hands  o^ 
Fathers.  Other  multitudes  streamed  to  the  brook  of 
after  the  priests  and  Levites,  bearing  the  golden 
with  which  to  draw  some  of  the  water.  As  many  a 
get  near  the  stream  drank  of  it  amidst  loud  chanting 
words  of  Isaiah — "Hoj  evety  one  that  thirsteth,  cc 
to  the  waters,"  '^  With  joy  shall  we  draw  water  from  tl 
of  salvation,"^— rising:  in  jubilant  chants  on  every  side 
water  drawn  by  the  priests,  was,  mfean while,  borne  uf 
Temple,  amidst  the  boundless  excitement  of  a  vast  i 
Such  a  crowd  waS)  apparently,  passing  at  this  momei 

Rising,  as  the  throng  w^t  by,  His  Spirit  was  mc 
such  honest  ^thu$iast%  yet  saddened  at  the  moral 
which  mistook  a  mere  ceremony  for  religion.  It  was  I 
autumn  weathet,  when  the  sun  had  for  months  sho] 
cloudless  sky^,  and  the  eariy  rains  were  longed  for 
monsoons  in  India  after  the  summer  heat  Water 
times  is  a  magio  word  in  a. sultry  climate  like  Palesti 
at  this  moment  it  bad  a.double  poller.  Standing,  th( 
to  ^ve  His  words  mote  solemnity.  His  voice  now  » 
far  and  near  over  the  tlirong,  with  soft  deamess^ 
arrested  aU:—    . 

^  If  any  man  thirsty  let  him  come  unto  me  and  < 
for  I  will  give  him  the  Uving  waters  of  <jod*s  hi 
grace,  of  which  the  water  you  have  now  drawn  from 
IS  ai4y,  as  your  Kabbis  tell  you,  a  type.    He  that  I 
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so  ?    They  are  qualified  to  judge  on  such  matters ;  but  as  chap^ix 
for  the  rabble,  who  have  accepted  such  a  transgressor  as  the 
Messiah,  it  shows  that  they  do  not  know  the  Law,  and  are 
therefore  accursed  of  God." 

One  faint  voice  only  was  heard  in  the  Council  in  hesitating 
defence  of  Jesus.  It  was  that  of  Nicodemus — His  visitor  by 
night  on  His  first  appearance.  "I  know,  sirs,  you  are 
zealous  for  the  Law,  and  rightly  condemn  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  it.  But  does  the  Law  sanction  our  thus  con- 
demning a  man  before  it  has  heard  Him,  and  found  exactly 
what  He  has  done?'*  He  had  not  moral  courage  to  take  a 
side,  but  could  not  withhold  a  timid  word  Like  all  weak 
men,  he  found  little  fiEivour  for  his  faint-hearted  caution. 
"  Are  you,  also,  like  Jesus,  out  of  Galilee,"  they  asked,  "  that 
you  believe  in  Him ;  only  ignorant  Galilaeans  do  so  ?  Search 
the  Scriptures,  and  you  wiU  see  that  no  Galildsan  was  ever 
inspired  as  a  prophet  by  God :  the  race  is  despised  of  the 
Highest,  and  is  it  likely  it  should  give  Jerusalem  the 
Messiah?" 

Li  their  blind  rage  they  forgot  that,  at  least,  Jonah,  and 
Hosea,  and  Nahum,  were  Galilaeans,  and  they  ignored  the 
fact  that  if  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  mostly  fi*om  the 
illiterate  north,  He  had  also  not  a  few  even  fix>m  the  sons  of 
bigoted  Jerusalem. 
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entrap  Jesus,  if  possible,  by  asking  Him  to  adjudicab 
case.  If  He  condemned  her,  and  insisted  that  she  8h< 
stoned  to  death,'  it  would  injure  Him  in  the  eyes 
people,  for  the  Law,  in  this  particular,  had  long  becai  o 
from  the  very  commonness  of  the  offence.  If,  on  th 
hand,  He  simply  dismissed  her,  they  could  charge  H 
slighting  the  Law,  for  it  was  still  formally  bindii 
condemn  her  to  death,  would,  moreover,  brin^  Hih 
the  Roman  law,  as  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  the  gc 

Leading  forward  their  trembling  prisoner— unvei] 
exposed  before  the  crowd  of  men — ^the  bitterest  degi 
to  an  Eastern  woman — they  set  her  before  Jesus^  an 
with  feigned  humility — 

^^  Teacher,  this  woman  has  been  guilty  of  sin. 
Moses,  in  the  Law,  diarged  us  that  such  should  be 
What  is  your  opinion  ?'* 

Knowing  their  smooth  dis^mulation.  He  instincti^ 
that  this  mock  rei^ct  was  a  mere  cloak  for  shiister 
Yet  the  incident  threw  Him  into  a  moment's  co: 
His  soul  shrank  from  the  spectacle  thus  brought  befo 
and  in  His  stainless  purity  He  could  not  bear  to  lool 
fallen  one.  Stooping  down,  therefore,  at  once  to  1 
blush  He  could  not  prevent,  and  to  show  that  H( 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  matter.  He  began  1 
on  the  dust  before  Him-^most  likely  the  very  wc 
was  presently  to  utter.  Had  they  chosen  to  read  the 
might  have  spared  themselves  the  open  expodu 
followed;  But  they  were  too  occupied  with  their 
read  the  warning,  and  again  and  again  repeated  the  qi 
to  force  Him  to  answer.  At  ldst>  raising  His  fac^ 
moment  and  looking  straight  at  them,  He  said — 

^^  Let  him,  among  you,  Who  is  free  from  sin  of  alii 
cast  the  first  stone  at  her,  as  is  required  of  the  chief  i 
oy  Moses."* 

It  was  an  age  of  deep  inmiorality,  and  the  words  c 
went  to  their  consciences.  He  had  again  stooped  anc 
to  write,  as  soon  as  He  had  spoken,  perhaps  to  remin 
how  sin,  when  followed  by  penitence,  is  effaced  for  e^ 
characters  written  in  dust.    Meanwhile^  their  own 
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the  condition  aud  source  of  all  else,  alike  to  nature  and  inan«  ohaf.  u 
It  WHS  the  characteristic  of  Jesus  to  make  everything  round 
Him,  in  creation  or  common  life,  His  texts  and  illustrations. 
The  shouts  of  the  multitude,  as  they  brought  up  the  golden 
vessel  of  water  from  Siloam,  had  introduced  the  discourse  on 
the  living  waters.  Round  the  court  in  which  He  now  sat, 
rose  the  great  candelabra,  in  whose  huge  cups  the  illumina- 
tions of  the  feasts  were  kindled,  that  banished  night  from  the 
city,  and  in  whose  brightness  the  multitudes  found  darkness 
changed  tp  day,  and  these  He  now  used  as  a  text 

Pointing  to  them,  and,  from  them,  to  the  glorious  sun,  just 
risen  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  shining  with  dazzling 
splendour  o^  the  white  houses  of  the  city  and  die  marble 
and  gold  of  the  Temple  walls  and  gates.  He  began  a  new 
discourse,  in  language,  which,  from  the  lips  of  a  Jew,  was 
a  direct  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.^ 

"  I  am  The  light  of  the  Worid,"  said  He-^"  that  is,  of  the 
whole  race  of  man  I "  Such  words  from  One  who  was  humility 
itself — One  acknowledged  by  all  to  have  unbounded  super- 
natural power  at  His  command,  yet  so  self-restrained  that 
He  never  used  it  for  His  own  advantage,  and  was  so 
unassuming  and  lowly  that  even  the  weakest  and  poorest 
feh  perfectly  free  to  approach  Him — were  uttered  with  a 
calm  dignity  which  vouched  their  truth;  "In  me  dwells 
divine  truth,"  He  continued,  "  iond  from  me  it  shines  forth, 
like  the  light,  to  all  manHnd.  He  who  becomes  my  true 
disciple,  and  follows  me  sincerely,  will  no  longer  walk  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance  and  sin,  which  is  the  death  6f  the 
soul,  but  in  the  light  of  everlasting  life,  given  to  the  children 
of  the  Messiah's  kingdom," 

Some  partisans  of  the  Rabbinical  party,  who  remained  to 
watch  Htm,  listened  with  eager  attention  to  every  wonL 
Enraged  at  the  failure  of  the  last  attempt  to  entrap  Him,  what 
they  had  now  heard,  which  was  fe.r  beyond  what  any  prophet 
had  ever  claimed  for  Himself,  deepened  their  bittern^s; 

"  You  make  yourself  judge  in  your  own  favour,"  said  they. 
*' You  require  us  to  believe  you,  on  your  own  word.  It  is 
too  miich  to  ask.  A  man's  witness  on  his  own  behalf  is 
worthless.** 
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These  were  bold  words  in'such  a  place ;  the  very  stron 
hold  of  His  enemies;  but  as  He  finished  and  rose  to  depai 
no  one  Md  hands  on  Him.     His  hour  was  not  yet  coma. 

A  fragment  of  anotLer  discourse  delivered  like  this  in  ti 
Teinple,  on  one  of  the  following  days,  has  been  preservec 
The  immediate  circumstances  preceding  are  npt  recorded,  bi 
there  must  have  been  another  dispute  with  His  enemies, 
firesh  attempt  to  win  them,  followed ;  with  solemn  Wamiu] 
of  the  results  of  their  finally  rejecting  Him. 

"  The  time  approaches,"  said  He,  in  effect,  ^*  when  I  shf 
leave  you,  and  when  I  am  gone  you  will  seek  me,  that  i 
you  will  cry  out  for  the  Messiah,  but  in  vain,  s^d  will  lex 
for  Him  widiout  success ;  you  wiU  fein  be  delivered  fro 
the  calamities  that  will  come  on  you  ;  but  you  will  die,  u 
pardoned  and  unsanctified,  with  your  sins  on  your  souls,- 
die  here,  and  die  for  ever;  for  yoiqr seeking  me,  that  is,  tl 
Messiah,  will  not  be  from  faith  and  repentance,  but  only 
despairing  cry  for  deliverance  from  temporal  distress,  Y< 
cannot  hope  to  be  able  to  go  up  to  heaven,  to  find  and  brii 
me  down  as  your  Saviour.  I  shall  be  gone  from  you  f 
ever." 

"  Will  He  kill  Himself?*'  asked  one  of  the  bitterest  amoi 
the  bystanders,  with  blasphemous  irony.  '^  In  that  case,  c€ 
tainly,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  follow  Him,  or  willing  eithc 
to  where  He  will  go  I  " 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  coarse  insulting  jest^  Jesus  wei 
on  to  point  out,  calmly,  and  with  surpassing  dignity,  tb 
they  spake  as  they  did  only  because  they  could  not  compi 
hend  Him  or  His  sayings,  coming  as  He  did  from  abov 
"  You  spring  from  the  earth,  I  from  heaven ;  your  natur 
and  hearts,  in  keeping  with  your  origin,  are  without  tl 
higher  wisdom  and  divine  life  of  those  who  are  bom  of  Go 
You  have  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  this  age :  I  speak  thoi 
of  the  New  Kingdom  of  God.  It  was  on  this  ground  I  sai 
'to  you,  that  you  would  die  in  your  sins,  for  only  fail 
in  me,  as  the  Messiah,  can  raise  thode  who  are  not  bom  fro 
above,  gross  fleshly  souls,  bom  only  of  the  flesh,  to  high( 
divine  lifej.in  time  and  eternity.  If  you  do  not  believe  flu 
I  am  He,  you  shall  certainly  die  in  your  sins." 
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they  won  many  to  believe  in  Him,  there  and  then,  as  the    oam^^ 
Messiah. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  such  words  were  a  distinct 
claim  of  absolute  sinlessness,  on  which  no  mere  man  could  for 
a  moment  venture.  Yet  in  His  mouth  they  seemed  only  the 
fi  tting  expression  of  evident  truth.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  exag- 
gerate their  importance.  When  we  remember  how  entirely 
His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  enforcemrait  of  the  purest 
morals  even  in  the  domain  of  thought  and  conscience,  they 
acquire  a  significance  that  awes  the  mind.  Such  an 
absolute  purity  implied  the  keenest  discrimination  between 
good  and  evil,  holiness  and  sin.  "To  please  God,"  was  with 
Him  no  empty  phrase,  but  implied  a  divine  holiness  in 
the  very  fountains  of  being;  pure  as  the  light  of  a  morning 
without  clouds.  Yet  His  language  respecting  Himself  was 
always  the  same.  The  greatest  saints  are  most  ready  to 
bewail  their  unworthiness,  but  He  never  for  a  moment  hum- 
bles Himself  before  God  for  sin  ;  never  asks  pardon  for  it;  4§ 
and  not  only  makes  no  approach  to  expressing  a  sense  of 
needing  repentance  and  forgiveness,  but  calmly  takes  on 
Himself  the  divine  prerogative  of  forgiving  the  sins  of  men. 
The  Ideal  of  humility,  and  truth,  and  holy  life,  He  must  have 
known  His  own  spiritual  state  with  exact  fidelity,  for  the 
passing  of  even  an  unworthy  thought  over  such  a  soul, 
would  have  instantiy  clouded  its  peace  and  joy.  Yet,  with 
this  perfect  self-knowledge.  He  could  calmly  claim  that  His 
Father  saw  in  Him  only  His  own  image  of  perfect  hdiiness, 
which  alone  can  please  Him.^ 

The  overpowering  impression  produced  on  Hi^  hearers, 
was,  however,  too  sudden  and  superficial  for  permanence. 

Besuming  His  discourse,  therefore.  He  continued, — ad- 
dressing those  who,  for  the  moment,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
believed  on  Him, — "  If  your  present  professions  be  deep  and 
lasting,  and  you  continue  permanently  in  the  same  mind ; 
acknowledging  me  as  the  Messiah,  and  carrying  out  my 
teaching  in  your  hearts  and  lives,  you  will  be  my  disciples 
indeed.     You  will  then,  by  experience,  know  the  power  and  "  »wil««.b. 
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worth  of  the  divine  truths  of  my  Person  and  teaching,  for 
my  wOTds  are  the  truth,  and  the  truth  will  make  you  firee."^^® 
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you  wiU  be  really  free ;  not  outwardly  only,  and  in  name^  aa  Qg^-  ^ 
now.  Were  I  not  to  be  always^  a3  His  Son,  in  the  House- 
hold of  (jod,  my  Fathe!"— you  might  doubt  my  power,  or 
fear  because  of  my  absence ;  but  my  presence  there  for  ever 
gives  you  perfect  security  that  the ;  freedom  I  oflFer  will  be 
real  ajid  abiding.  I  knpw  that  you  are  descended  from 
Abraham^  but  it  is  only  in  a  bodily  sense.  If.  you  were  his 
spiritual  sons,  yoij  would  believe  in  me;  but,  nqw,  in  spite 
of  your  parsing  belief,  I  see  that  you  have  turned  against 
me  already,  and  gone  back  to  those  who  would  kill  me. 
Need  I  say  that  you  act  thus  only  because  my  teaching  had 
no  real  hold  on  your  hearts?  I  have  told  you  what  I  have 
seen  when  I  was  still  with  my  Father ;  but  you  act  according 
to  the  teaching  of  your  father." 

"  Our  father,"  interrupted  some,  "is  Abraham," — ^forthey 
saw  that  He  meant  somethiijg  else.  "  If  ye  were  in  the  true 
sense,"  replied  Jesus — "not  in  niere  outward  descei^t — ^the 
sons  of  Abrahaaa,  you  would  imitate  Abraham;  to  do  so  is 
the  only  descent  from  him  of  worth  before  God.  But  you 
seek  to  kill  me — a  man  who  has  spoken  to  you  the  truth, 
which  I  have  received  from  God  for  your  good :  because  it 
humbles  your  pride  and  self-righteousness.  Abraham  would 
never  have  acted  thus.  He  receive^  and  rejoiced  in  the  truth 
as  revealed  to  him,  though  it  was  far  less  dear  than  my  words 
have  made  it  to  you.  The  fact  is,  I  repeat,  with  unutterable 
sadness,  you  act  f|s  your  father  teaches  you«" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  cried  out  a  number  at  a  tim^. 
"You  say  that  Abraham  is  not  ow  father— who  is  our 
father,  then?"  Do  you  mean  that  Sarah,  our  mother,  was 
unfaithful  to  Abraham,  and  that  he  was  only  in  name  our 
£sither,  not  in  fact?  We  have  only  onefaXheT^  not  iiwOj  sa 
they  have  who  are  born  from  adultery,  and  if  you  deny  it  is 
Abraliam^  it  must  be  (?(?d" 

"  If  God  were  your  father,  you  would  loye  mb,"  quietly 
replied  Jesus,  "  for  I  am  the  Very  Son  of  God,  proceeding, 
in  my  Beings  from  Him,  and  descendii^  from  heaven  to 
mankiiui  I  h^v^  not  come  from  any  personal  and  private 
act  of  my  own,  but  as  the  Mesi^iah  sent  forth  by  the  Father. 
You   cannot  und^tahd  what  I  say,  because  your  hearts 
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eternal  1    Once  morei  let  me  repeat,  He  that  believes  in  me,     chap.  i. 
and  obeys  my  words^  shall  never  taste  death." 

As  usual,  the  hearers  put  a  material  sense  on  these  words, 
and  understood  them  of  natural  death ;  taking  it  as  a  proof 
of  their  assertion  that  He  had  a  devil — that  He  could  pro- 
mise any  one  that  he  should  never  die.  ^^  £ven  Abraham 
died,**  they  continued,  "  and  so  did  the  prophets.  Whom  do 
you  make  yourself?  You  put  yourself  above  aH  men,  even 
the  greatest  Abraham  could  not  ward  off  death,  nor  could 
the  prophets.     Do  you  claim  to  be  greater  than  they?  " 

"  If  I,  for  mere  desire  of  glory,"  replied  Jesus,  **  were  to 
boast  of  being  greater  tlian  Abraham,  such  glory  would  be 
idle.  If  what  I  have  said  tends  to  exalt  me,  it  is  not  I  who 
honour  myself,  but  my  Father,  by  whose  authority  I  act 
and  speak  that  honours  me — ^My  Father,  of  whom  you  say 
He  is  your  God.  If  you  fail  to  see  how  He  constantly  does 
so,  it  is  because,  in  spite  of  your  calling  yourselves  His 
people,  you  have  not  known  Him.  But  I  know  Him,  as  only 
His  Son  can.  If  I  were  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  Him,  and 
speak  His  Words,  I  should  be  like  yourselves,  untruthful ; 
but  I  both  know  Him,  and  keep  all  His  commands,  for  my 
whole  life  is  obedience  to  Him. 

**  But  that  you  may  know  that  I  really  am  greater  than 
even  Abraham — the  Friend  of  God — let  me  tell  you  that 
Abraham,  when  he  received,  with  such  joy,  the  promise 
that  the  Messiah  should  come  from  his  race,  and  bless  all 
nations,  was  rejoicing  that  He  would,  hereafter,  from 
Heaven,  see  my  day,  and  He  has  seen  my  appearing,  from 
His  abode  in  Paradise,  and  exulted  at  it." 

The  crowd,  gross  as  usual,  understood  these  words  of 
Abraham's  earthly  life,  and  fancied  that  Jesus  was  now 
claiming  to  have  been  alive  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of 
Abraham,  and  to  have  known  him. 

**  It.  is  two  thousand  years  ago  since  Abraham's  day/ 
broke  in  a  voice,  "  and  you  are  not  fifty  years  old  yet;  do 
you  mean  to  say  you  have  seen  Abraham  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  say,"  replied  Jesus,  "far  more  than  even  that. 
Let  me  tell  you,  with  the  utmost  solemnity, — ^before  Abraham 
was  bora,  I  Am." 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

THE  LAST  MONTH  OF  THE  TEAB. 

PRUDENCE  demanded  that  Jesus  should  for  a  time  with-  ^^^^ 
draw  from  Jerusalem  after  the  outbreak  of  murderous 
fimaticism  in  the  Temple  cotirts,  and  He  would  be  the  more 
inclined  to  this  because  Judea  had,  as  yet,  had  so  small  a 
share  in  His :  ministry.  The  unmeasured  religious  pride 
which  had  resisted  any  impression  in  His  first  lengthened 
visit,  might  possibly  yield,  in  some  cases,  after  the  incidents 
of  His  work  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem,  and  doubtless  did  so ; 
perhaps,  in  more  instances  than  we  suspect.  But  whatever 
the  success,  He  could  not  leave  the  special  home-land  of 
Israel  without  one  more  attempt  to  win  it  to  the  New  King- 
dom of  Grod.  Hence  the  next  months,  till  after  the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  in  December,  ware  spent  either  in  Jerusalem  or 
Judea. 

In  these  last  weeks  of  His  life  Jesus  found  a  home,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  bosom  of  a  village  family  in  Bethany, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  When  He  first 
came  to  know  them  is  not  told :  perhaps  they  were  among 
the  few  fruits  of  his  former  sojourn  in  Judea ;  possibly  the 
family  of  him  who  is  known  in  the  Gospels  as  Simon  the 
Leper  :^  one  of  the  converts  of  the  early  Judean  labours, »  warku.r 
m  gratitude  for  his  miraculous  cure.  Bethany  is  easily  John  12.1. 
reached  from  Jerusalem.  The  flight  of  steps  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Temple,  before  the  Golden  Gate,  led  to  the 
quiet  valley  of  the  Kedron.  A  bridge  over  the  sometimes 
dry  channel  of  the  stream  opened  into  a  camel  path,  rising, 
past  Gethsemane,  in  a  dow  and  gentle  ascent  over  the  brow 
of  the  hill  which  lies  between  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  that 
which  Pompey  had  defiled  by  his  camp ;  called,  from  this,  the 
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Martha  appears  to  have  been  the  head  of  the  little  house-    chap.ll 
hold,  and  may  have  been,  as  many  have  believed,  a  widow.*  •  5S?m*'**1^ 
The  family  seems  to  have  had  a  good  social  position,  and  tp   SiJwSt* 
have  been  above  the  average  in  circumstances.*    The  char- ,  Jo^ilss. 
acter  of  the  two  asters  shows  itself  vividly  in  the  first  notice.*   JSiS  Si  s. 
Martha  shares  the  piety  of  her  sister,  but  fails,  at  firsts  to  4  J^  w.!L 
rise  to  such  a  high  conception  of  the  nature  and  dignity  of  ** 
thdr  wondrous  Friend  as  her  sister,  and  is  busied  with  the 
practical  cares  of  life  to  an  extent  that  seems  to  Him  exces- 
sive.   Amiably  anxious  for  the  comfort  of  her  guest^  she  is 
absorbed   in   every  detail  of  hospitality  which  she  thinks 
likely  to  please  Him,  while  Mary  sits  at  His  feet,  to  listen  to 
His  words  and  watch  His  every  look.     The  busy,  motherly 
Mfotha,  seeing  Mary  thus  seemingly  idle,  feels  a  passing 
jealousy  and  annoyance,  unworthy  of  her  calmer  self — ^for  a 
word  to  her  sister  would  doubtless  have  been  enough — and 
comes  impatiently  with   a   complaint  to   Jesus,  not    free 
from  irreverence.     "  Lord,**  says  she,  '*  do  you  not  care  that 
my  sister  has  left  me  to  do  all  the  work  alone  ?     If  you 
speak  to  her,  she  will  help  me."    As  if  to  imply  that  she 
would  pay  no  attention  to  Martha's  words. 

The  gentle  calmness  of  Jesus,  too  grateful  to  both  for 
their  loving  tenderness  to  overlook  the  good  in  each,  had 
only  the  tenderest  reply.  "  Martha,  Martha,  said  He,  *'  my 
wants  are  easily  satisfied,  and  it  is,  besides,  better,  like  Mary, 
to  choose  the  one  thing  needful  above  all — supreme  concern 
for  the  things  of  God — ^for  they  alohe  can  never  be  taken 
from  us."  Of  Lazarus,  before  his  death,  we  only  know  that 
his  spirit  and  temper  were  such  that  Jesus  made  him,  in 
an  especial  manner,  His  friend.* 

An  incident  of  this  period  is  preserved  by  St  Luke.  In 
one  of  our  Lord's  journeys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, a  Rabbi,*  skilled  in  the  Mosaic  Law;  and,  as  such,  a*  rgjk«w.ji- 
public  teacher  and  interpreter  of  the  Rabbinical  rules,  rising 
from  his  seat  among  his  students,  b&  Jesus  passed,  resolved 
to  show  his  wisdom  at  the  expense  of  the  hated  GalilsBan ; 
and  trap  Him,  if  possible,  into  some  doubtful  utterance. 
"  Teacher,"  asked  he,  "  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? 
We  know  what  the  Rabbis  enjoin,  but  what  sayest  Thou  ?" 
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Stones,  a  priest,  who  lived  at  Jericho,  like  so  many  more,  ohap.ix 
and  had  finished  his  course  at  the  Temple,  went  past.  He 
was  bus^  reading  the  copy  of  the  Law,  which  all  priests 
carry  with  them ;  but  as  he  c^me  near  and  saw  the  wounded 
and  seemingly  dying  man,  he  hastily  crossed  over,  and 
passed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  afraid  of  defiling 
himself  by  blood,  or  by  the  touch  of  one  perhaps  unclean. 

"Soon  after,  aLevite,  also  from  the  Temple,  came  by,  and 
he,  when  he  saw  the  injured  man,  stepped  over  to  him;  and 
stood  for  a  time  looking  at  him,^  but  presently  crossed  the  •  saeaflno  s«r- 
road  again,  as  if  he  had  been  polluted,  and  went  on  in  all    sSSS^iue:. 
haste,  lest  the  like  should  happen  to  himself 

"  But  a  Samaritan,  travelling  that  way,  came  where  the 
poor  man  lay,  and,  when  he  saw  him,  was  moved  with  com- 
passion at  his  misery ;  and  went  to  him,  and,  lighting  from 
his  ass,  bound  up  his  wounds,  after  pouring  oil  mixed  with 
wine^  on  them,  to  iassuage  the  pain,  and  soften  the  injured  •  isaiahi-c. 
parts;  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  never  thinking  who 
he  might  be  he  was  helping;  whether  Jew,  heathen,  or 
fellow-countryman;  or  of  his  own  danger  in  such  a  spot;  and 
brought  him  to  the  khan,  which,  you  know,  stands  at  the 
road-side,  amidst  the  bare  walls  of  rocks,  three  hours  from 
Jerusalem.  ^^  There  he  had  every  care  taken  of  him,  and  >•  Parror,i48. 
stayed  with  him,  tending  him  through  the  night.  His  own 
business  forced  him  to  leave  him  next  day;  but  before  doing 
so,  he  went  to  the  keeper  of  the  khan,  and  gave  him  two 
denarii,  ^^  teUinff  him  to  take  care  of  him,  and  adding,  that  if"  Eqtiai,inpur 
more  were  needed,  he  would  give  it  when  he  came  back.  J^vinf'^^ 

"  Which  of  these  three,  do  you  think,  was  neighbour  to    £!.^^"!i,id. 
him  that  fell  among  the  robbers  ?  "  T^^  tST^. 

The  Rabbi,  true  to  his  national  hatred,  would  not  utter 
the  hated  word,  "  the  Samaritan."  "  He  that  had  mercy  on 
him,  no  doubt,"  said  he. 

**  Go  and  do  thou  in  like  manner,"  replied  Jesus,  and  left 
him;  if  humbled  and'  mortified;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  wiser 
and  better  man. 

A  fragment  of  the  familiar  instructions  of  these  months, 
by  which  Jesus  daily  trained  His  disciples,  is  preserved  to  us 
bySt-Luke.^*    He  had,  at  an  earlfer  period,  given  the  Twelve  "l^ju. 
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Twelve.  It  was  a  moment  of  calm  triumph 
ure  anticipation  of  infinitely  greater  results 
drit  caught  the  contagion  of  their  gladness 
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and  gloom  and  despondency  were  forgotten  in  the  viaon 
the  future  triumph  of  the  New  Eangdom — His  one  f 
absorbing  thought.  But  there  was  a  danger  lest  their  ve 
success  might  injure  them.  The  consideration  it  had  w 
them  might  tend  to  unworthy  pride.  ^  It  was  needful 
warn  them,  and  moderate  their  self-confidence. 

"  You  need  not  wonder,"  said  He,  "  that  Satan  is  not  al 
to  withstand  you.  Long  ere  now,  I  foresaw,  in  spirit,  tl 
he  would  fall  like  a  lightning-flash  from  the  height  of 
power,  at  my  coming,  and  the  putting  forth  of  my  mig 
He  has  fallen,  now,  to  the  earth,  where  his  craft  and  desij 
can  be  seen  and  met  His  sway  is  already  broken  by  1 
new-begun  Kingdom  of  Grod.  It  has  struck  him  down,  as 
were,  from  the  sky,  with  its  secrecy  and  sudden  surpris( 
and  he  is,  now,  as  if  seen,  and  easy  to  shun.  I  have  broh 
his  sceptre,  and  made  it  possible  for  you  to  do  what  y 
have  done.  Take  heed,  therefore,  not  to  think  too  much 
yourselves,  as  if  the  success  were  your  own.  I  now  g 
you  far  greater  power  than  any  you  have  yet  enjoyed.  Y 
will,  hereafter,  tread  all  satanic  powers — the  serpents  a 
scorpions  of  hell  ^* — under  your  feet,  as  victors  tread  nm 
foot  their  conquered  foes,  and  nothing  will  be  suffered 
hinder  your  triumph  as  my  servants.  You  need  d 
therefore,  fear  Satan. 

"  Yet  success  over  the  enemy  of  souls  is  not  that  in  wh 
you  should  rejoice  most.  It  may  raise  pride,  and  make  j 
too  secure.  Rather  rejoice  that  your  names,  as  my  discip] 
are  in  the  roll  of  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  Il 
an  infinitely  greater  honour  than  any  outward  respect  th 
wonders  could  bring  you." ^ 

The  murderous  outburst,  from  which  Jesus  had  fled,  a 
now  a  thing  of  the  past^  so  that  He  could  once  more  venti 
into  Jerusalem,  and  even  into  the  Temple.  The  8paci< 
porches  were  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  afflicted  poor,  a 
among  these,  of  a  poor  man,  blind  from  his  birth.  S 
rounded  and  followed,  as  usual,  by  a  number  of  discip] 
Jesus  was,  one  day,  passing,  when  this  man  attracted  1 
notice.  It  is  not  said  that  He  spoke  to  him,  but  the  m< 
fact  of  His  paying  any  heed  to  him,  suggested  a  question 
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close  of  day.    As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  mu^t  be  t 
light  of  men :  when  I  depart,  the  light  will  be  withdrawp 

He  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  poor  man  bj 
word,  but  a  great  lesson  was  to  be  ta^ught  His  enepiies.  1 
wished  to  protest  once  more  against  the  hypocritical  stri 
ness  of  the  Rabbinical  observance  of  Sabbath,  which  so  entiri 
destroyed  the  true  sigliificance  of  tiie  holy  d^y.  He  wou 
show  that  it  was  in  full  accordance  with  the  office  of  t 
Messiah,  not  only  Hitnaelf^  to  do  what  the  dominant  pax 
denounced  as  Work,  on  the  Sabbath,  but  to  require  it  aJ 
from  him  whom  He  cured. 

It  was  the  belief,  in  antiquity,  that  the  saliva  of  one  w 
was  fiastingi  was  of  benefit  to  weak  eyes,  and  that  cl 
relieved  those  who  suffered  from  tumours  on  the  eyeli( 
It  may  be  that  Jesud  thought  of  this :  at  any  rate,;  stpopi 
to  the  ground,  and  miiing  saliva  with  some  of  the  dust,  ] 
touched  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  it,  and  then  se 
him  to  wash  it  oflf,  in  the  pool  of  Siloanu  It  was  impossil 
that  the  clay  or  the  water  could  restore  the  eyesight ;  I 
Jesus  had  once  more  asserted  His  right  to  do  works  of  mei 
on  the  Sabbath;  in  opposition  to  the  narrow  pretences  oft 
Pharisees;  and  the  faith  of  the  ma^  himself  was  put  to  t 
test.  He,  forthwiti,  did  as  commanded,  and  his  sight  ¥ 
at  once  made  perfect. 

Full  of  childish  delight  at  the  possession  of  the  m 
amazing  sense,  the  man  must  have  attracted  attention,  ev 
where  the  change  wrought  in  his  appearance  preventjed  1 
being  recognized.  H^  was  well  known  in  the  city  as 
beggar,  blind  from  his  birth.  Presently,  some  a^ked,  doul 
ing  their  senses,  "  if  this  were  not  he  who  sat  every  d 
begging  ?  "  "  It  is  he,"  said  one.  "  It  is  some  one  like  hin 
said  others.  "  I  am  he,"  i^d  the  man.  "  How.  did  you  j 
your  sight,  then  ?"  asked  a  number  at  once.  The  man  tc 
them.  **  Where  is  this  Jesus  ? "  they  asked  again ;  but 
could  not  telL 

It  was  clear  that  another  great  miracle  had  been  perform 
by  the  Teacher  whom  the  authorities  denounced;  ai^d,  hen( 
from  whatever  motive,  the  man  was  taken  before  them,  T 
sight  of  him  might  change  their  feelings  towards  Jesus,  f 
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which  lasted  thirty  dajrs,  but  imgu  be  lengthened  for  con-  odaf^ u* 
tinned  impenitence,  or  curtailed  by  contrition.  It  shut  a 
person  utterly  t^aa  the  synagogue,  for  even  if  he  entered  it, 
he  waa  reckoned  as  not  present ;  no  mourning  for  the  dead, 
and  no  lite  of  circumcision,  could  take  place  in  his  house ; 
and  no  one  but  his  wife  or  child  could  come  within  four 
cubits  of  him.*®  •  siwLe*. 

The  discomfited  Council  could  only  fiJl  back  on  the  man 
himself  ^^He  must^"  they  told  him,  ^^take  care  of  himself^ 
else  they  would  have  to  deal  with  him.  He  had  better  tell 
the  whole  truth,  and  confess  what  he  knew  about  this  Jesus, 
and  thus  show  that  he  feared  God,  by  giving  Him  the  glory ; 
for  we  know  very  well,"  said  they,  "  that  this  man  is  a  sinner.** 
But  he  was  neither  to  be  brow-beaten  nor  dragooned,  and 
would  not  yield  an  inch  to  either  threats  or  persuasions. 
^^  It  is  a  very  strange  thing,"  said  he,  ^'  that  you  talk  about 
Him  so.  I  can  say  nothing  about  His  being  a  sinner ;  I  only 
know  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.'* 

Foiled  once  more,  they  fell  back  on  thdr  first  question. 
"  What  is  it,  you  say,  He  did  to  you  ?  How  was  it  He  opened 
your  eyes  ?  "  But  they  had  to  do  with  one  of  sterner  and 
manlier  stuff  than  most  '^I  told  you  all  that  already,  ** 
replied  he,  "  and  you  did  not  listen ;  why  do  you  wish  to 
hear  it  again  ?  Are  you,  also,  like  me,  inclined  to  become 
His  disciples  ?  '* 

The  court  was  not  accustomed  to  be  treated  with  so  little 
deference  and  awe ;  their  pride  and  dignity  were  sadly  flus- 
tered, and  they  forgot  both  in  their  excitement  With  the 
passionate  heat  of  Orientals,  they  stooped  to  insult  and 
wrangle  with  the  humble  creature  at  liieir  bar.  As  they 
could  get  nothing  against  Jesus  from  him,  they  branded  him 
as  His  disciple-— ^^Jbu  are  a  disciple  of  ihis  GalilaBan:  toe 
are  the  disciples  of  Moses,  the  man  of  God :  we  know,  that 
God  spoke  to  Moses,  but  as  for  this  fellow,  we  know  not  who 
has  sent  Him — ^it  must  have  been  Beelzebub,  at  best^ 

Unabashed,  and  true-hearted,  the  man  was  not  to  be 
put  down  by  either  priest  or  Rabbi.  "Well,  this  is  very 
strange,"  retorted  he.  ''You  say  you  don't  know  who  has 
sent  Him,  and  yet  He  has  opened  my  eyes !  A  man  who  has 
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were  some  of  the  ever-watchful  Rabbis,  Jesus  seized  the    char  u 
opportunity  for  a  few  more  words  of  warning. 

"I  am  come  into  the  world,"  said  He,  "fan  in  hand,  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  to  bring  a  judgment- 
like division  among  men.  The  poor  in  spirit  who  feel  their 
need  of  divine  truth,  and  mourn  their  spiritual  blindness, 
are  enlightened  by  me,  but  those  who  think  they  see,  and 
fancy  they  know  the  truth,  are  shown  to  be  blind,  and  are 
diut  out  from  my  kingdom,  to  the  blindness  they  have 
chosen,** 

"  Are  we  blind,  then  ?  "  asked  some  of  the  Rabbis  in  the 
crowd.  He  had  classed  them  as  those  who  fancied  they 
alone  saw,  and  their  pride  was  roused  by  His  venturing  to 
speak  of  them,  the  teachers  of  the  nation,  as  blind — Slanguage 
so  opposed  to  the  servility  shown  them  as  a  rule. 

"  Blind?"  replied  Jesus — "  it  would  be  well  if  you  were 
80,  for,  in  that  case,  your  disbelief  in  me  would  not  be 
sinful.  It  would  not  show  a  wilfiil  resistance  to  divine  truth, 
but  only  that  you  had  not  yet  attained  the  knowledge  of  it. 
But  since  yon  claim  to  see,  it  makes  your  unbelief  criminal, 
and  deepens  your  guilt,  for  it  is  your  spiritual  pride  which 
leads  you  to  reject  me,  and  thus  keeps  you  from  believing, 
and  so  receiving  pardon." 

In  the  Ea&t,  as  in  lonely  mountainous  districts  of  our  own 
country,  the  relation  of  a  shepherd  to  his  flock  is  very 
cKfferent  from  the  mechanical  and  indiiSferent  one  of  some 
other  parts.  The  loneliness  of  shepherd  life  in  these 
countries  throws  man  and  the  creatures  he  tends  so  much 
together — ^binds  them  so  to  each  other  by  a  sense  of  com- 
panionship, of  dangers  shared,  and  pleasures  mutually 
^'oyed — ^that  the  Eastern  shepherd,  like  the  shepherd  of 
our  own  mountains,  forgets  the  distance  between  himself 
and  his  flock,  and  becomes  their  friend.  Nor  is  the  sense  of 
dependence  only  on  his  side.  The  sheep  are  drawn  to  their 
shepherd  as  much  as  he  to  them.  They  are  all  to  each 
other.  They  share  in  common  the  silence  and  lonely  mag- 
nificence of  the  mountains,  or  the  desert.  We  learn  to  love 
that  for  which  we  brave  peril ;  and  the  dangers  of  torrents^ 
of  robbers,  of  wolves,  of  thirst,  or  of  straying  endear  the 
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:  for  which  they  are  borne,  to  the  Oriental;  as  the 
jers  of  winter  storms,  or  mountain  mists,  and  the  thoa- 
[  incid^ttts  of  pastoral  life  in  wild  districts^  do  with  our 
tiland  shepherds. 

othing,  therefore,  oould  be  more  touching,  in  a  pastoral 
itry  Ukje  Palestine,  than  images  of  care  or  tenderness 
ra  from  shepherd  life,  and  such  Jesus  now  introduced 
I  surpassing  beauty.^^ 

I  have  come  into  the  world,"  said  He,  in  effect,  **  to  gather 
ther  into  a  great  fold  the  new  Israel  of  God.  He  who 
rs  by  tiie  door  is  a  true  and  authorized  uuder-rfiepherd, 
any  who  enter  otherwise  are  not  true  leaders  tind  shep- 
Is,  but  are  like  thieves  and  robbers  who  dimb  over  the 
.  for  evil  ends. 

When  the  true  shepherd  thus  enters  by  the  door,  the  sheep 
tends  hear  his  voice,  and  he  calls  them  by  name,  and 
s  lliem  out.  And  when  he  has  led  forth  all  his  own,  he 
\  before  them,  as  the  shepherds  before  their  sheep,  and 
flock  follow  him,  because  they  know  his  voice.^*^  And, 
.  stranger,  who  is  not  the  shepherd  known  by  a  flock, 
ioon  as  the  sheep  hear  his  voice,  scatters  it  in  alarm, 
while  true  shepherds  are  recognized  as  such  by  the 
itual  Israel,  pretenders  are  known  by  their  words,  and 
aned."  The  drift  of  this  parable,  or  allegory,  was  suffi- 
tly  transparent,  but  those  at  whom  it  was  pointed  were 
self-satisfied  to  recognize  it  They  declared  it  unintel- 
)le. 

esus,  therefore,  felt  Himself  necessitated  to  repeat  the 
a  thought,  and  thus  enforce  it  on  tjbeir  attention. 
I  see,"  said  He,  "  that  you  do  not  understand  the  parable 
^ve  just  delivered :  let  me  explain  it.  I  tell  you  with 
utmost  solemnity ;  I  am  the  one  oaiily  Door  of  the  fold  of 
flock  of  God.  Other  teachers  have  sought  to  lead  you 
our  day,  but  all  who  have  done  so,  before  my  comingi 
like  the  thieves  and  robbers  who  enter  a  fold  over  the 
.  I  frankly  tell  you  I  mean  the  priests  and  Rabbis,  my 
aies.  They  have  refused  to  enter,  through  Me,  the  Door, 
have  rejected  me.  But  the  true  sheep  of  God — the 
tual  Israel — ^have  not  listened  to  them.    Note  well,  as  I 
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repeat  it,  I,  alone,  am  the  door  of  the  true  fo 
of  God  If  any  one  enter  by  me  into  the  fold 
or  teach^  and  leader  of  the  flock,  he,  Idmseli 
in  liie  world  to  come,  and  preserved  to  life  et 
have  free  entrance  to  the  sheep  here,  to  leai 
pasture.  He  who  does  not  thus  enter  throi 
the  sheep  only  for  selfish  and  evil  ends ;  like 
avoiding  the  door,  climbs  over  into  the  fold 
and  destroy.  I  may  call  myself^  in  oppoaitioi 
shepherds,  not  only  the  door,  but  the  Good  S 
have  come,  not  to  destroy  the  flock  of  God,  bu 
true  abiding  life  in  my  kingdom,  and  that  w: 
and  delight  of  q>iritual  joys. 

^^  1   am,  indeed,  the  Good  Shepherd,  for  I 
down  my  life  for  t^  sheep.    But  he  who  is 
not  a  true  shepherd — he  who  sed^  to  lead 
flock  of  God,  not  from  love  and  selfsacrifioe, 
the  hypocrite  who  pretends  to   be  a  shepl 
powers  of  evil  coming  like  a  ravening  wolf,  tc 
by  persecutions;  and  flees,  and  leaves  it  to  it 
they  snatch  ofi^many,  and  scatter  all.     He  the 
he  is  only  a  hireling,  thinking  of  himself  and 
for  the  she(sp. 

"  I,  once  more,  am  the  Good  Shepherd,  and 
I  know  my  die^  and  they  know  me  with  si 
munion  of  love  and  spiritual  life,  as  there  i 
heavenly  Father  and  myself;  and  I  shall  presc 
my  life  for  them.  Yet,  not  for  those  of  Isi 
have  other  sheep,  of  other  lands,  and  them  al 
into  the  one  fold,  that  there  may  be  but  one 
me,  the  one  shepherd* 

"But  this  triumphal  issue  can  be  reache 
death  and  resurrection;  yet  I  rejoice  to  die 
sheep,  since  the  love  of  my  heavenly  Father 
because  I  give  myself  for  them.  I  die  free! 
choice,  a  willing  self-sacrifice.  No  one  takes 
me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.^*  I  am  sent 
Father,  as  the  Messiah,  and,  as  such,  lay  dowi 
take  it  again;  not  to  carry  out  any  purpose  of 
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CHAPTER  LIL 

A  WANDERING  LIPB. 

rwas  now  near  the  end  of  Khislev — ike  cold  month —  ohap.lil 
equivalent  to  part  of  our  November  and  December* 
The    twenty-fifth    of   the    month,    which,    according    to 
Wieseler,  fell,  this  year,  on  the  20th  December,  was,  with 
the  next  seven  days,  a  time  of  universal  rejoicing:^  for  the'  j^^^ 
Dedication  Festival,  in  commemoration*  of  the  renewal  of ,  "T^'*' *V^ 
the  Temple  worship,  after  its  suspension  under  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,*  was  held  through  the  week.*  •  ?£;  pil^iS: 

Jesus,  ever  pleased  to  mingle  in  innocent  joys,  and  glad  TSmie^^s 
to  seize  the  opportunity  for  proclaiming  the  New  Kingdom, 
which  the  gatherings  of  the  season  afibrded,  once  more  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  to  attend  it.  He  had  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood since  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  nearly  three 
months  before,  and  this  visit  would  be  the  last,  till  His  final 
entry,  to  die.*  ,  ,  *  joim  10^—42 

The  weather  had  been  wet  and  rough,*^  so  that  He  was  •  ^j^^^d 
fain  to  avail  Himself,  like  the  crowds,  of  the  shelter  of  the   ®"*^ 
arcade  running  along  the  east  side  of  the  Temple  enclosure; 
known  as  Solomon's  porch,  fi'oin  a  fragment  of  the  first 
Temple,  left  standing  by  Nebuchadnezzar.^  •  Ant  xr.  9. 7 

The  raia  drove  the  people  from  the  open  courts,  and 
Jesus,  like  others,  was  in  the  Porch  it,  apparently  without  His 
disciples.  The  time  was  fitted  to  wake  the  old  temptatipi^ 
of  ambition,  had  it  had  any  charms.  How  easily  might 
He  eclipse  the  hero  of  all  this  rejoicing,  and  by  His  super- 
natural power  achieve  victories,  compared  with  which  those 
of  Judas  MaccabsBus  would  be  nothing  I  But  He  had  fiur 
nobler  aims. 

The  Pharisaic  party,  themselves,  may  have  had  such  secant 
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with  whicli  to  kill  Him,  for  what  they  deemed  His  ci 
and  presently  gathered  round  Him  again  with  them,  t( 
Him  to  the  earth.  But  Jesus  remained  undismayed, 
have  done  many  great  works  of  mercy,"  said  He,  cal 
"  which  show  that  the  Father  is  with  me,  because  they  c 
only  come  from  the  presence  of  His  pow^r.  They 
enough  to  show  you  that  He  thinks  me  no  blasj^he 
For  which  of  these  mighty  works  will  you  stone  me?  " 

"  We  would  not  think  of  stoning  Thee  for  a  good  w 
answered  the  crowd ;  "  it  is  for  your  blasphemy— that 
a  man,  should  make  yourself  God." 

"  Is  it  not  written  in  your  Law,"  replied  Jesus,^  "  o 
rulers  of  Israel,  the  representatives  and  earthly  embodin 
of  the  majesty  of  Jehovah,  your  invisible  King,  '  Iscda 
are  gods? '  If  God  Himself  called  them  gods,  to  whom 
utterance  of  His  came,^ — and  you  cannot  deny  the  autJi 
of  Scripture, — how  can  you  say  of  me, — whom  the  Fj 
has  consecrated  to  a  far  higher  office  than  ruler,  or 
prophet — ^to  that  of  Messiah ;  and  whom  He  has  not 
thus  set  apart  to  this  great  office,  but  sent  into  the  t 
clothed  with  the  mighty  powers  I  have  shown,  and  th^ 
ness  of  grace  and  truth  you  now  see  in  me, — that  I  blaspt 
because  I  have  said  I  am  God's  Son  ?  Your  unbelief  ii 
which  is  the  ground  of  the  charge,  would  have  some  e3 
if  I  did  not  perform  sucli  works  as  prove  me  to  have 
sent  by  my  Father.  But  if  I  do  such  works,  then  be 
them,  if  you  will  not  believe  me ;  that  you  may  thus  \ 
and  know  ^  that  what  I  have  said  is  true — ^that  the  Fi 
is  in  me,  and  I  in  the  Father." 

They  had  waited  for  a  retractation,  but  had  heard  a  def 
Instantly,  hands  were  thrust  out  on  every  side,  to  lay  ho] 
Him,^^  and  lead  Him  outside  the  Temple  to  stone  Him ; 
He  shrank  back  into  the  crowd,  and  passing  throng 
escaped. 

Jerusalem  and  Judea  were  evidently  closed  against  ] 
as  Galilee  had  been  for  some  time  past.  There  seemed 
one  district  in  any  measure  safe, — the  half-heathen  terr 
of  Perea,  across  the  Jordan.  The  ecclesiastical  autho: 
and  the  people  at  large,  instead  of  accepting  Him,  an( 
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the  sad  ticavs  had  reached  HinL    On  the  third  day,  however,    ohap.  ml 
He  surprised  His  disciples,  who  had  fancied  that  He  hesitated 
from  fear  of  His  enemies,  by  telling  them  that  He  was  about 
to  return  to  Judea. 

"  The  Rabbis  and  priests  were  seeking  only  the  other  day 
to  stone  Thee,  Rabbi,"  said  they  in  amazement — "  and  art 
Thou  really  going  back  into  the  very  jaws  of  danger  ?" 

"  The  time  allotted  me  by  God  for  my  work,"  replied 
Jesus,  ^^  is  not  yet  done,  and  so  long  (is  it  lasts  no  one  can 
harm  me.  The  lime  appointed  for  a  man,  is  like  the  hours 
of  light  given  to  a  traveller  for  his  journey.  There  is  no  fear 
of  his  stumbling  in  the  day,  because  he  sees  the  sun ;  but  as 
He  stumbles  when  it  has  set,  so  man^  though  he  walk  safely 
till  the  appointed  time  ends,  can  do  so  no  longer  when  it  is 
over.     Till  mine  is  over,  I  am  safe." 

Pausing  a  few  minutes.  He  went  on  to  tell  them  why  He 
was  going  to  Bethany,  in  spite  of  all  danger.  "  Our  Mend 
Lazarus,"  said  He,  "  has  fallen  asleep,  but  I  go  that  I  may 
awake  him  out  of  sleep."  Unwilling  to  expose  themselves 
or  their  Master  to  unnecessary  peril,  th^  wishes  read  in 
these  words  a  cause  for  remaining'  where  they  were.  "  To 
sleep  is  good  for  the  sick,"  said  they,  thinking  He  spoke  of 
natviral  sleep.  But  their  hopes  were  speedily  dashed. 
"  Lazarus,"  said  He,  now  openly,  "  is  dead,  and  I  am  glad 
for  your  sakes,  that  I  was  not  there  to  heal  him  firom  mere 
sickness.  The  far  greater  proof  of  my  divine  glory,  which 
you  will  see  iit  my  nddng  him  from  the  grave,  would  not 
have  been  given^  and  thus  you  would  have  lost  the  aid  to 
still  firmer  trust  in  me,  which  is  sp  necessary  now  I  am 
so  soon  to  leave  you." 

Such  words  might  have  at  once  quieted  their  fears  and 
kindled  their  zeal,  but  they  still  saw  in  His  return  to  Judea, 
only  a  journey  to  His  own  death.  Thomas  the  Twin,  at  last 
broke  silence — "  It  becomes  us  to  do  all  that  our  Master 
commands,  even  when  He  asks  us  to  risk  our  lives.  Let  us 
go  with  Him,  that  we  may  show  our  love  and  fidelity  by 
dying  with  Him."    A  true-hearted  but  sad  man  I 

It  is  clear  that  Jesus  feared  violence,  for  as  He  approached 
Bethany,  He  lingered  outside  the  village,  as  if  to  learn  how 
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Word  was  presently  brought  to  the  house,  that  Jesus  had  char  in 
come,  and,  forthwith,  Martha,  true  to  her  character  as  the 
more  active  of  the  two  sisters,  rose  fcom  the  ground,  wTiere 
ahe  and  Mary  had  been  sitting,  and  went  out,  wrapped  in 
her  mourning  dress  and  deeply  veiled,  to  go  to  Him ;  but 
Mary  remained  where  she  was,  for  she  had  not  heard  the 
good  news. 

"Lord,"  said  Martha,  when  she  saw  Him,  "if  Thou  hadst 
been  here,  my  brother  would  not  have  died,^* — as  if  she 
thought,  "  Why  did  He  then  delay  ?  "  But  m  she  looked 
at  Him  her  faith  revived,  and  she  added,  "Yet  though 
he  be  dead,  I  know  that  God  will  grant  joa  your  utmost 
prayer,  even  if  it  be  to  receive  back  Laizams  from  the 
dead." 

"  Your  brother  will  rae  again,"  replied  Jesus,  in  design- 
edly ambiguous  words,  to  lead  Martha's  faith  from  mere 
personal  interest  to  higher  thoughts.  Martha  understood 
Him  only  of  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day,  in  which  she 
felt  assured  Lazarus  would  have  part,  and  had  hoped  for 
something  so  much  nearer  and  greater,  that  so  Vague  an 
answer  disappointed  her.  She  could  only  find  words  to  say, 
with  sad  resignation,  that  "  she  knew  that  he  would  rise," 
as  Jesus  had  seemed  to  say,  "  at  the  last  day." 

It  was  well  she  answered  thus,  for  Jesus  presently  used 
her  words  to  turn  her  from  mere  personal  interests,  to  Him- 
self,  and,  in  doing  so,  uttered  that  wondrous  sentence  which 
has  carried  hope  and  triumph  to  millions  of  the  dying  and 
the  bereaved,  and  will  do  so  while  time  and  mortality 
endura  "  I,"— and  no  other  but  I — "  am  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth 
on  me  shall  never  die  " — words  which  we  may  patephrase 
thus : — "  t  am  He  whose  iB  the  power  to  raise  from  the 
dead,  and  make  alive  for  evermore.  He  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  his  body  die,  will  yet  continue  to  live  without 
break  or  interruption — ^for,  till  the  resurrection,  he  will  be 
in  paradise,  and  after  it,  and  by  its  means,  he  will  enter  on 
the  fulness  of  life  eternal.  And  every  one  who  is  still  alive, 
and  believes  in   me,  will  never  die,  in  any  true  sense; 
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le  death  of  the  body  is  riot  really  death,  but  the  open 
into  life  eternal  Believest  thou  this  ?  " 
Tea,  Lord/*  sobbed  out  the  stricken  heart.  *'  I  believe 
Thou  art  the  Eing-Messiah,  the  Son  of  God,  who  was 
me  into  the  world ;"  and  having  made  this  great  con- 
n,  she  went  away  to  call  her  sister  secretly,  for  fear  of 

hostile  to  Him  among  her  own  friends.  "Mary," 
pered  she,  "  the  Teacher  is  here,  and  calls  for  thee." 
vould  not  mention  the  name  for  caution, 
was  enough.  The  next  instant  Mary  was  on  the  road 
»us,  who  Wfiui  still  outside  the  village,  in  the  place 
e  Martha  had  met  Him.  The  way  to  the  grave  was  in 
direction,  and  the  friends,  concluding  she  had  gone 
Br  to  weep,  kindly  rose  and .  followed  her,  that  she 
t  not  be  left  to  her  lonely  grief.  Jesiis  could  no  longer 
in  hidden,  but  the  presence  of  hostile  witnesses  confirmed 
lore  strikingly  the  great  miracle  that  was  to  follow, 
lling  in  tears  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  embracing  them, 
's  full  heart  ovei^owed  in  the  same  lament  as  her 
's,  for  they  had  often  spoken  the  same  words  to  each 
';  "Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had 
ied."  The  presence  of  her  friends,  who  she  knew  were 
lends  of  His,  hindered  more.  It  was  a  moment  fitted 
ove  evqn  a  strong  heart,  for  those  around,  with  true 
ital  demonstrativeness,  wept  and  lamented  aloud,  along 
Mary.  But  the  sight  of  men  who  were  filled  with  the 
rest  enmity  to  Himself,  joining  in  lamentations  with 
,  His  true-hearted  friend — men  with  no  sympathy  for 
lighest  goodness,  but  ready  to  chase  it,  in  His  person, 

the  earth,  because  it  condemned  their  cold  religious 
crisy — showing  natural  tenderness  while  such  malignity 
in  their  hearts — roused  His  indignation,  so  that  He 
ly  shuddered  with  emotion,^^  and  had  to  restrain  Him- 
)y  an  earnest  efibrt.  Yet  the  cloud  of  righteous  anger 
d  off  in  a  moment,  and  sorrow  for  His  friend,  and  for 
;rief  of  the  loved  one  at  His  feet,  asserted  itself.  Silent 
trickled  down  His  cheeks,  for,  though  He  was  the  Son 
od,  He  was  no  less  truly  than  ourselves  a  man,  moved 
le  sight  of  human  sorrow. 
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The  group  of  mourners  were  variously  affected ;  the  most  ohap.  ml 
kindly  remarking  how  dearly  He  must  have  loved  the  dead 
man,  that  He  should  now  weep  so  at  His  death.  But  the 
more  malicious  and  hardened  only  saw  in  His  tears  a  wel« 
come  proof  of  His  helplessness^  for  had  it  been  otherwise, 
could  He  not  as  well  have  cured  Lazarus  of  His  illness  as 
give  sight  to  the  blind  ?  The  healing  of  the  blind  man  must 
surely  have  been  a  cheat,  for  certainly  He  would  have  come 
to  Bethany  sooner,  had  He  been  able  to  do  anything  for 
His  sick  friend.  The  muttered  words  reached  the  ears  of 
Jesus,  and  roused  anew  His  indignation ;  and  thus,  with 
mingled  anger  and  sorrow.  He  reached  the  grave. 

Like  most  graves  in  the  limestone  districts  of  Palestine, 
it  was  a  recess  cut  in  the  side  of  a  natural  cave,  and  closed 
by  a  huge  stone  fitted  into  a  groove.^^  »  capt  wn«i^ 

In  this  gloomy  niche  lay  Lazarus»  swathed  from  head  to    Be^^i'sTo^ 
foot  in  loose  linen  wrappings,  and  now  four  days  dead 

**  Take  away  the  stone,"  said  Jesus. 

But  Martha,  with  her  wonted  matter-of-fact  nature,  shrank 
at  the  words,  for  she  thought  of  the  awful  spectacle  of  her 
brother,  now  hastening  to  corruption.  Christ's  words  about 
the  resurrection  had  taken  away  any  hope  of  seeing  Lazarus 
alive  again  till  the  great  day,  and  she  would  rather  the 
sacred  remains  were  left  undisturbed.  A  gentle  reproof 
from  Jesus  was,  however,  enough  to  let  her  leave  Him  to 
His  wilL  "  Did  not  I  send  word  to  thee  by  thy  messenger 
that  if  thou  wouldst  only  believe  thou  shouldst  see  the  gloiy 
of  God?  "*    So  they  took  away  the  stone. 

Jesus  had  already,  in  the  stUluess  of  His  own  breast, 
communed  with  the  Father,  and  knew,  in  Himself  that  His 
prayer  that  Lazarus  might  be  restored  to  life  had  been  heard. 
Lifting  up  His  eyes  to  heaven.  He  now  uttered  His  thanks 
that  it  had  been  so.  ^'  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  Thou  hast 
heard  me — ^yet  I  knew  that  Thou  hearest  me  always,  for 
Thy  will  is  ever  mine,  and  mine  is  ever  Thine.  But  I  thank 
Thee  thus,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  stand  around,  that  they 
may  be  convinced  that  what  I  do  is  done  in  Thy  power,  and 
that  I  am  assuredly  sent  forth  from  Thee." 

What  followed  is  best  given  in  the  words  of  St  John.  "  And 
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council,  and,  henceforth,  the  only  authorities 
the  fountains  of  Jewish  Law  were  the  school^  < 
as  Hillel  and  Schammal     There  was  no  such  t 
Jewish  court,  which  had  power  to  enforce  its  < 
authority  granted  to  the  leading  sdiools  waa 
of  confidence  in  their  soundness  and  wisdom, 
days  of  Christ,  there  was  to  legal  Jewish  qoui 
and  the  criminal  ptx)cesses  mentioned  in  connec 
were  only  acts  of  assemblies  which  the  high 
time,  the  only  representative  of  the  old  Thepcn 
by  the  supreme  Roman  authority,  called  tog 
haste,  informally,  and  which  acted  by  no  ju< 
procedure.*^ 

Such  an  ill^al  gathering  was  summoned 
duoean  chief  priests  and  the  leading  Pharisj 
discuss  what  should  be  done  respecting  Jesus, 
incontestable  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazari] 
all  His  preceding  miracles.  Having  no  idea 
apart  from  political  revolution,  to  be  inaugura 
seemed  likely  that,  if  $omething  were  not  doi 
out  of  the  way,  the  excitement  of  the  peoph 
miracles,  would  become  irresistible,  and  leac 
rising,  fiercer  eveaa  than  that  of  Judas  the  ^ 
the  popular  party,  represented  by  the  PhaJ 
this  would  be  no  undesirable  issu^;  but  the 
ducees  shrank  from  any  disturbance,  fearin, 
end,  the  Romans  would  crush  it  with  their  U 
a  punishment,  a^bolish  the  hierarchical  const! 
gave  them  their  wealth  and  position ;  and,  wit 
siastical  and  civil  laws  which  flattered  the  m 
illusory  independeDce. 

The  Temple,  and  all  the  far-reaching  ve 
bound  up  with  it,  had  long  existed  only  on  s 
would  at  once  perish  in  the  storm  of  a  nati« 
tion ;  and  the  nation,  stripped  of  its  local  laws 
theocracy,  would  be  eecularized  into  a  part  oi 
the  hated  imperial  heathen  law,  instead  of  the 
and  the  Rabbis. 

The  acting  high  priest  at  this  time  was  Jos( 
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cast  of  Jerusalem,  between  the  central  towns  and  the  J< 
valley.  A  village  now  known  as  El  Taiyibeh,  on  a  c( 
hill,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  eastern  slope  c 
country,  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea,  tl 
only  sixteen  miles  from  Jerusalem,  has  been  thought  I 
Kobinson  the  site.^*  It  answers  at  least  in  its  sec 
privacy,  and  the  ready  access  it  offers  to  the  still  i? 
regions  beyond. 

Only  a  few  weeks  remained  of  our  Saviour's  life 
these  He  had  to  spend  as  a  fugitive,  to  whom  no  placi 
safe.  He  had,  however,  the  joy  of  seeing  the  old  enthu 
of  the  multitudes  revived,  for  Matthew  and  Mark 
speak  of  the  vast  numbers  who  followed  Him  in  this  d 
period,^  attracted,  doubtless,  more  by  the  fame  of  His 
miracles,  and  by  continuous  displays  of  the  same  i 
natural  power  towards  the  diseased  of  every  kind,  thi 
His  teaching.  Yet  there  must  have  been  not  a  few  "  si 
in  such  vast  gatherings.  The  clouds  were  parting  as  tl 
closed,  and  were  being  lighted  with  sunset  colours,  1 
the  night  darkened  all. 

From  Ephraim  He  soon  passed  over  the  Jordan,  to 
for  the  moment,  seemed  a  safer  retreat.  The  lesser  e: 
mUnication,  which  had  driven  Him  from  the  synagogi 
Galilee  and  Judea,  had  perhaps  expiried,  or  the  bann 
not  have  been  effective  in  Perea;  for  He  once  mon 
access  to  these  assemblies  on  the  Sabbaths,  and  was  att 
as  before,  to  teach  the  people,  who  were  thus  most 
reached.  It  was  impossible,  however,  that  He  could 
avoid  collision  with  some  or  other  of  the  countless  Rabb 
laws,  which  fettered  every  movement  of  free  spiritual 
and,  as  in  the  past,  the  fanatical  Sabbath  laws  offeree 
first  occasions  of  trouble.  Two  instances  are  recorde 
St.  Luke.2« 

As  He  was  teaching  on  a  Sabbath  in  the  synagogue  c 
of  the  outlying  towns  of  Perea — ^half  Jewish,  half  he 
— He  noticed  in  the  audience,  behind  the  lattice  which 
rated  the.  women  from  the  men,  a  poor  creature  d 
together  by  a  rheumatic  affection,  which  had  bowec 
frame  so  terribly  that  she  could  not  raise  herself  erect 
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A  second  incident,  very  similar,  occurred  soon  after.  One    oHAP^m. 
of  the  leading  Pharisees  had  invited  Jesus  to  dine  with  him 
on  the  Sabbath,  as  the  day  specially  devoted  to  social  enter- 
tainments   by  the  Rabbis,^^ — ^with  the  sinister  design  of »  Lightroot, 
watching  Him  and  reporting  to  those  in  authority.^^    A«LakeM.i-24 
number  of  Rabbis  and  Pharisees  had  been  invited  to  meet 
Him,  but  they  had  not  yet  lain  down  to  their  meal,^®  when  «•  vew?. 
a  man,  ill  with  dropsy,  entered  the  open  door  of  tjie  house, 
with  others  who  dropped  in,  with  Oriental  freedom,^  to  look  »  ^^^^^ 
on,  and  stand  about.     In  his  case,  no  doubt,  the  motive  of    ^t,  ab. 
his  coming  was  that  he  might  attract  the  notice  of  Jesus.    ^^ 
He  was  afraid,  however,  to  speak,  for  fear  of  those  present, 
and  patiently  waited  to  see  if  Jesus  would,  of  his  own  accord, 
cure  Him.     He  had  not  long  to  wait.     Looking  at  him, 
Jesus  turned  to  the  guests  with  the  question  He  had  asked 
before,  in  similar  circumstances — "  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on 
the  Sabbath,  or  is  it  not?"     In  their  consciences  they  could 
not  say  it  was  not,  but  few  men  have  the  courage  of  their 
opinions,  when  current  sentiment  runs  the  other  way,  so 
they  were  silent.     But  silence  was  a  virtual  affirmative,  for, 
if  it  were  wrong,  it  was  their  bounden  duty,  as  the  public 
guardians  of  religion,  to  say  so.    Passing  over,  therefore,  to 
the  swollen  and  wretched  being,  He  put  His  hand  on  him ; 
cured  him  at  once,  and  sent  him  away.     Then,  turning  to  the 
confused  and  baffled  company.  He  completed  their  discom- 
fiture by  an  appeal  similar  to  that  which  He  had  made  in 
the  case  of  the  woman  healed  shortly  before.     "  Which  of 
you,  let  me  ask,  if  his  son,®  or  even  only  his  ox,  had  fallen 
into  a  pit,  would  not  immediately  draw  him  out,  on  dis- 
covering it — even  on  the  Sabbath  ?  "  No  wonder  that  nothing 
further  was  said  on  the  subject. 

The  couches  on  which  the  guests  reclined  at  meals  were 
arranged  so  as  to  form  three  ades  of  a  square,  the  fourth 
being  left  open  to  allow  the  servants  to  bring  in  the  dishes. 
The  right-hand  couch  was  reckoned  the  highest,  and  the 
others,  the  middle,  and  the  lowest,  respectively,  and  the 
places  on  each  couch  were  distinguished  in  the  same  way, 
from  the  fact  that  the  guest  who  reclined  with  his  head,  as  it 
were,  in  the  bosom  of  him  behind,  seemed  to  be  the  lower  of 
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ccmtact  with  people  whose  position  made  it  impossible  to  be   ^•to*^^ 
fi8  scrupulous  in  the  observance  of  the  endless  legal  injuiio«> 
tions  demanded,  as  themseives. 

The  meal  at  whidi  Jesus  was  now  present  was  very 
possibly  one  to  which,  in  old  times,  «uch  very  diffbreit  guests 
woijld  have  been  asked.  Or,  it  may  be,  the  luxury  dis- 
played drew  the  attention  of  one  so  simple  in  Has  habita. 
Not  a  few  neighboui^  in  very  different  circumstances  from 
the  guests,  had  likely  entered,  to  look  on  and  listen,  but 
caste  looked  at  them  askance,  bb  if  they  were  an  inferior 
race.  Noticing  this,  our  Lord  addressed  Himself  to  the  host 
in  a  fiiendly  way : — 

"  Have  you  ever  thought  what  hospitality  would  yield  you 
most  pleasure  ?  When  you  wish  on  special  occasions  to  give 
a  dinner  or  supper,  let  me  tell  you  what  you  would  always 
look  back  upon  with  the  purest  joy.  Do  not  invite  your 
rich  friends  to  it,  or  your  family  or  kinsmen,  or  well-to-do 
neighbours.  They  will  invite  you  in  return,  and  this  will 
destroy  the  worth  of  your  act,  for  which  you  expect  a  re- 
icompense  from  God  at  the  resurrection.  Instead  of  such 
guests,  invite  the  poor,  the  hungry,  the  lame,  the  maimed, 
and  the  blind.  If  you  entertain  such,  they  will  reward  you 
richly  by  their  gratitude,  and  if  you  have  invited  them  from 
an  honest  heart,  as  a  duty,  God  Himself  will  remember  it  at 
tiie  resurrwtion  of  the  ri^teous." 

One  of  the  guests  had  listened  attentively.  The  mention 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous,  naturally,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, raised  the  thought  of  the  heavenly  banquet 
which  the  Rabbis  expected  to  follow  that  event  **  Blessed 
are  those,"  said  he,  "  who  shall  eat  bread  at  the  great  feast 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  after  the  resurrection.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  well  to  give  such  entertainments  as  Thou  hast 
namied,  which  would  be  thus  so  richly  repaid  in  the  world 
to  come." 

This  remark  gave  Jesus  an  opportunity  of  delivering  a 
parable  which  must  have  run  terribly  counter  to  the  pre* 
judices  o£  the  company.  The  spirit  of  caste  that  prevailed 
in  the  hierarchical  party,  and  their  utter  want  of  sympathy 
for  the  downtrodden  masses,  were  abhon^nt  to  His  whole 
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said  he  to  the  servant — *  go  out,  at  once,  to  the  streets  and    ^ap.  ul 
lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in  all  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the 
blind,  and  the  lame  you  can  find,  that  my  table  may  be  filled.* 

"  There  was  still  room,  however,  after  this  had  been  done. 
*  Go  outside  the  city  to  the  country  roads  and  hedgeways,* 
said  the  householder,  ^  and  gather  any  waifs  and  beggars 
you  find,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  for  my  house  must 
be  filled,  and  none  of  the  men  I  invited  to  my  supper  will 
taste  it'" 

Had  the  hearers  but  known  it^  this  parable  was  a  deadly 
thrust  at  their  most  cherished  prejudices.  The  priests  and 
Rabbis,  leaders  of  the  nation,  had  been  invited  again  and 
again  by  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  to  the  spiritual  banquet  of 
the  New  Kingdom,  but  they  had  despised  the  invitation,  on 
any  excuse,  or  on  none.  The  poor  and  outcast  people,  the 
sinners  and  publicans,  and  the  hated  multitude,  who  ne- 
glected the  Rabbinical  rules,  had  then  been  summoned,  and 
had  gladly  come,  and,  now,  the  invitation  was  to  go  forth  to 
those  outside  Israel — ^the  abhorred  heathen — and  they,  too, 
were  to  come  fireely,  and  sit  down  at  the  great  table  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  with  no  conditions  or  disabilities ; 
while  they  who,  in  their  pride,  had  refused  to  come,  were 
finally  rejected. 

It  was  the  proclamation,  once  more,  of  the  mighty  truth 
which  might  well  be  too  hard  for  those  who  first  heard  it^ 
to  understand,  since  it  is  imperfectly  realized  after  nineteen 
centuries — ^that  external  rites  and  formal  acts  are  of  no  value 
with  God,  in  themselves :  that  He  looks  at  the  conscience 
alone:  that  neither  circumcision  nor  sacrifices,  nor  legal 
purifications,  nor  rigid  observance  of  Sabbath  laws,  nor 
fitsts,  but  the  state  of  the  heart,  determines  the  relation  of 
man  to  (rod. 

Before  leaving  the  world,  our  Lord  would  put  it  beyond 
question  that  His  religion  knew  no  caste,  or  national  privi- 
lege :  that  it  was  independent  of  the  cumbrous  machinery 
of  rite  and  ceremony  which  had  crushed  the  life  out  of  the 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  that  it  could  reign,  in 
its  divine  perfection,  in  any  human  heart  that  opened  itself 
to  the  Spirit  of  God« 
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A  whole  army  of  partisans,  and  comproimsed  Himself  at  once    ohap.  xm 
with  the  Roman  authorities. 

He,  therefore,  spared  no  efforts  to  discourage  and  turn  back 
to  their  homes  those  whom  He  saw  attracted  to  Him  from 
other  than  spiritual  motives.  He  wished  none  to  follow 
Him  who  had  not  counted  the  cost  of  doing  so,  and  had  not 
realized  EUs  unprecedented  demands  from  His  disciples. 
Instead  of  courting  popular  support,  now  that  His  life  was 
in  such  danger,  He  rmsed  these  demands,  and  refused  to 
receive  followers  on  any  terms  short  of  absolute  self- 
surrender  and  self-sacrifice  to  His  cause,  though  He  had 
nothing  whatever  to  offer  in  return  beyond  the  inward 
satis&ction  of  conscience,  and  a  reward  in  the  future  world, 
if  the  surrender  had  been  the  absolutely  sincere  and  disinter- 
ested expression  of  personal  devotion  to  Himself. 

"  Consider  well,"  said  He,  "  before  you  follow  me  farther. 
I  desire  no  one  to  do  so  who  does  not  without  reserve 
devote  himself  to  me  and  my  cause.  He  must  tear  hinaself 
from  all  his  former  connections  and  associations,  and  offer 
up,  as  a  willing  sacrifixie,  the  claims  of  father,  mother,  wife, 
children,  brother,  or  sister — and  even  his  own  life,  if  neces- 
sary, that  he  may  be  in  no  way  hindered  from  entire 
devotion  to  me  and  my  commands.  Short  of  this,  no  one 
can  be  my  disciple.  Nor  can  he  who  is  not  willing  to  bear 
shame  and  suffering  for  my  sake.  You  cannot  be  my 
disciples  unless  you  are  ready  to  be  virtually  condemned  to 
die  for  being  so ;  unless,  as  it  were,  you  already  put  on  your 
shoulders  the  weight  of  the  cross  on  which  you  are  to  be 
nailed  for  confessing  my  name. 

"  Ijfc  is,  indeed,  no  light  matter,  but  needs  the  gravest  con- 
sideration. You  know  how  men  weigh  everything  before- 
hand in  affairs  of  cost  or  danger :  much  more  is  it  needftil 
to  do  so  in  this  case.  No  man  would  be  so  foolish  as  to 
begin  building  a  house  without  first  finding  out  the  cost, 
and  seeing  if  he  can  meet  it.  He  will  not  lay  the  foundation, 
and  run  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  do  more,  for  he  knows 
that  to  do  so  would  make  him  the  scoff  of  his  neighbours. 
Nor  would  any  king  or  prince,  at  war  with  another,  march 
out  against  him,  without  thinking  whether  he  could  likely, 
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of  mutual  hatreds  and  wrongs — the  suffermg  multitudes   chap.uil 

hailed  with  instinctiye  enthusiasm  one  who,   like  Jesus, 

ignored  baleful  prejudices ;  taught  the  sunken  and  hopeless 

to  respect  themselves  still,  by  showing  that  He,  at  least,  still 

spoke  kindly  and  hopefully  to  them,  in  all  their  sinfulness 

and  misery ;  and  by  ffis  looks  and  words,  no  less  than  by 

His  acts,  seemed  to  beckon  the  unfortunate  to  gather  round 

Him  as  tlieir  friend.     It  must  have  spread  far  and  wide, 

firom  His  first  entrance  on  His  ministry,  that  He  had  chosen 

a  publican  as  one  of  His  inmost  circle  of  disciples,  and 

that  He  had  not  disdained  to  mingle  with  the  most  forlorn 

and  sunken  of  the  nation,  even  in  the  friendliness  of  the 

table  or  the  cottage.    From  many  a  windowless  hovel,  where 

the  smoke  of  the  household  fire  made  its  way  out  only  by 

the  door,  and  the  one  earth-floored  apartment  was  shared 

by  the  wretched  family,  with  the  fowls,  or  even  beasts 

they  chanced  to  own  ^ — a  hovel  which  the  priest  or  Rabbi »  rorwr.  tm 

would  have  died  rather  than  defile  himself  by  entering — the 

story  spread  how  the  great  Galilaean  teacher  had  not  only 

entered,  but  had  done  so  to  raise  the  dying,  and  to  bless  the 

living.     All  over  the  land  it  ran  from  mouth  to  mouth  that, 

for  the  first  time,  a  great  Rabbi  had  appeared  who  was  no 

respecter  of  persons,  but  let  Himself  be  anointed  by  a  poor 

penitent  sinner,  and  sat  in  the  booth  with  a  hated  publican, 

and  mingled  freely  in  the  market-place  i/^ith  the  crowds 

whose  very  neighbourhood  others  counted  pollution.     Still 

more,  it  was  felt  by  the  proscribed  millions,  the  Cagots 

and  Pariahs  of  a  merciless  theocracy,  that  He  was  their 

champion,  by  the  very  feet  that  He  was  deemed  an  enemy 

by  the  dominant  caste ;  for  opposition  to  it  was  loyalty  to 

them. 

Hence,  the  multitudes  who,  on  this  last  journey,  especially, 
gathered  round  Jesus  with  friendly  sympathy  and  readiness 
to  receive  His  instructions,  were  largely  composed  of  the 
degraded  and  despised — the  "publicans  and  sinners"  from 
fer  and  near.  The  Rabbis  enjoined^  that  a  teacher  should  •  JJ*^'*'^  ' 
keep  utterly  aloof  from  such  people,  "  even  if  one  had  the 
worthy  design  of  exhorting  them  to  read  the  Law" — that  is, 
even  wdth  the  view  of  reclaiming  theuL    It  was  a  sign  that 
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not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  on  the  pasturesy  and  go  off  qhap.ml 

after  the  one  that  was  lost,  till  he  found  it  ?    And  when  he 

had  done  so,  would  he  not  lay  it  on  his  shoxilders  gladly, 

and  carry  it  back  to  the  flock?  and,  when  he  had  come  i 

home,  would  he  not  call  together  his  friends  and  neighbours,  ] 

to  rejoice  with  him  at  his  having  found  the  sheep  that  was 

lost? 

"You  scribes  and  Pharisees, — Rabbis, — lawyers, — ^think 
you  are  so  righteous,  that  you  need  no  repentance.  You 
speak  of  some  of  your  number,  as  having  never  committed  a 
sin  in  their  lives ;  of  some  whose  only  sin  has  been  such  a 
thing  as  having  once  put  the  phylacteries  on  his  forehead  be- 
fore those  on  his  arm;  and  call  some  the  *  perfectly  righteous.'^  •  ^^l^"^ 
Let  me  tell  you,  that  all  men  as  such  are  the  great  flock  of  fisc^mengwi 
God, — ^for  all  are  His  sons, — and  that  when  one  who  has  gone 
astray,  and  has  lived  in  sin,  comes  to  himself  and  repents^ 
there  is  greater  joy  in  heaven  over  his  return,  than  over 
ninety  and  nine^  who,  like  you,  think  they  have  no  need  of 
repentance.  And  if  this  be  the  case  in  heaven,  how  much 
more  ought  I,  here  on  earth,  to  rejoice  that  many  such  peni- 
tent ones  come  to  me,  than  at  your  coming  in  proud  self- 
sufficiency  to  boast  that  you  need  nothing  at  my  hand." 

"  Or,"  continued  He,  "  I  ask  you, — suppose  a  poor  woman 
who  had  only  ten  drachmse,*  were  to  lose  one  in  one  of  the 
dark  windowless^  hovels,  in  which  so  many  of  our  people  in 
these  evil  days  live,  would  she  not  light  a  lamp  and  sweep 
the  floor  over,  and  spare  no  pains  in  seeking  till  she  found 
it?  Aad  when  she  had  found  it,  would  she  not  call  together 
her  friends  and  neighbours,  and  ask  them  to  rejoice  with  her 
for  having  found  the  drachma  that  was  lost?  In  the  same 
way,  I  tell  you,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of 
God,  in  the  highest  heaven,  over  one  such  sinner  as  those 
you  so  bitterly  despise,  who  turns  and  repents.  Well,  there- 
fore, may  I  gladly  receive  them,  and  mingle  with  them,  when 
they  come  to  me  to  learn  the  way  back  to  God. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  a  parable. 

"A  certain  man  had  two  sons.  And  the  younger  of  these 
said  to  his  father, — *  Father,  give  me  I  pray  you,  the  portion 
of  the  property  that  falls  to  me.    I  am  the  younger  son,  and 
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thon  slioiildest  any  longer  call  me  thy  son/    He  could  not   cthap.lhl 
say  what  he  had  intended  besides,  when  he  saw  how  fondly 
his  father  bent  over  him,  notwithstanding  his  sins  and  folly. 
Nor  was  more  needed ;  for  his  father  called  out  to  his  servants, 
*  Bring  me  a  robe,  the  best  there  is,  that  he  may  have  my 
finest ;  and  put  it  on  him ;  and  put  a  ring  on  his  finger, 
and  sandals  on  his  feet ;  he  shall  no  longer,  like  a  slave,  be 
without  either;  and  bring  the  fatted  calf  and  kill  it.     We 
shall  have  a  feast  to-day  and  be  merry,  for  my  son ;  lost  and 
dead,  as  I  thought,  in  a  strange  land,  is  once  more  home  :  "  ^^^Jjfj"' 
dead  by  his  sins,  he  is  alive  again  by  repentance :  a  lost    J^a,^^ 
wanderer,  he  has  returned  to  the  fold.'    •  m^A'"**^ 

"The  elder  son,  meanwhile,  had  been  in  the  field  with  the 
labourers,  but  now  came  towards  home.  And  as  he  drew 
near,  he  heard  music  and  dancing.  Calling  one  of  the  ser- 
vants, he  thereupon  asked  what  had  happened,  and  was  told 
that  his  brother  had  come  home,  and  that  his  father  was  so 
glad  to  have  him  once  more  safe  and  sound,  that  he  had  had 
the  best  calf  killed,  and  given  for  a  feast  to  the  household. 

"  But  now,  instead  of  rejoicing  over  his  brother's  return, 
the  elder  son  took  amiss  such  gladness  of  his  father,  at 
having  him  safely  back  again,  and  would  not  go  into  the 
house  at  all,  or  take  any  part  in  the  rejoicings.  The  father, 
therefore,  ever  kind  and  gentle,  went  out  to  him  to  soothe 
him,  and  to  beg  him  to  come  in.  All  he  could  say,  however, 
failed  to  soften  his  heart,  and  he  vented  his  discontent  in 
angry  reproaches :  *  I  have  served  you  for  many  a  year,  more 
like  a  slave  than  a  son,  and  have  obeyed  you  in  every  parti- 
cular, and  yet  you  never  gave  me  a  kid,  far  less  a  fatted  calf, 
that  I  might  have  a  little  enjoyment  with  my  friends.  But 
when  this  fellow,  who  is  indeed  your  son,  though  I  will  not 
call  him  my  brother, — this  fellow  who  has  spent  your  money 
on  harlots, — ^has  come  back,  you  have  killed  the  fatted  calf 
for  him.' 

"'My  son,'  replied  the  father,  mildly,  *have  you  for- 
gotten that  you  have  been  always  by  my  side,  while  your 
brother  has  been  far  away  from  me,  or  that  all  that  I  have 
belongs  to  you  as  my  heir  ?  Surely  all  this  should  raise  you 
above  such  hard  judgments  and  jealous  thoughts.     What 
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cxamjde,  he  went  to  one  and  asked  him  *How  much  owest  thou 
to  my  lord  ?  '  and  when  told  *  A  hundred  pipes  of  oil,'  bade 
him  take  back  his  bill,  and  write  another,  instead,  for  fifty. 
A  second,  who  owed  a  hundred  quarters  of  wheat,  he  told  to 
make  out  a  fresh  writing  with  only  eighty.  In  this  way,  by 
leading  them  to  think  him  their  benefactor,  he  made  sure  of  : 

friends,  who  would  open  their  houses  to  him  when  he  had 
been  dismissed. 

"  Some  time  after,  when  his  master  heard  how  cleverly  he 
had  secured  his  own  ends,  he  could  not  help  admiring  his 
shrewdness.  And,  in  truth,  it  is  a  fact,  that  bad  men  like 
this  steward — ^the  sons  of  this  world — ^not  of  the  next- 
are  wiser  in  their  dealings  with  their  fellows,  than  the  song 
of  light — my  disciples — are  in  theirs  with  their  brethren,  ' 

sons  of  my  heavenly  Kingdom,  like  themselves. 

"  As  the  master  of  that  steward  commended  him  for  his 
prudence,  though  it  was  so  worldly  and  selfish,  I,  also,  must 
commend  to  you  a  prudence  of  a  higher  kind  in  your  rela- 
tions to  the  things  of  this  life.  By  becoming  my  disciples, 
you  have  identified  yourselves  with  the  interest  of  another 
Master  than  Mammon,  the  god  of  this  world — ^whom  you 
have  hitherto  served — and  have  before  you  another  course  i 

and  aim  in  life.  You  will  be  represented  to  your  former 
master  as  no  longer  faithful  to  him,  for  my  service  is 
so  utterly  opposed  to  that  of  Mammon  that,  if  faithful  to 
me  you  cannot  be  faithful  to  him,  and  he  will,  in  conse- 
quence, assuredly  take  your  stewardship  of  this  world's 
goods  from  you — that  is,  sink  you  in  poverty,  as  I  have 
often  said.  I  counsel  you,  therefore,  so^  to  use  the  goods  of 
Mammon — the  worldly  means  still  at  your  command- 
that,  by  a  truly  worthy  distribution  of  them  to  your  needy 
brethren — ^and  my  disciples  are  mostly  pqor — ^you  may  make 
friends  for  yourselves,  who,  if  they  die  before  you,  will  wel- 
come you  to  everlasting  habitations  in  heaven,  when  you 
pass  thither,  at  death.  Fit  yourselves,  by  labours  of  love, 
and  deeds  of  true  charity,  as  my  followers,  to  become  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  heavenly  mansions  with  those  whose  wants 
you  have  relieved  while  they  were  still  in  life. 

"  If  you  be  faithful,  thus,  in  the  use  of  your  possessions 
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outward  appearance,  but  by  the  heart,  knows  how  different  chap,  m 
you  are  ii>  reality  from  what  you  make  men  believe.  Your 
pretended  holiness,  which  is  so  highly  thought  of  by  men, 
is  An  abomination  before  God,  You  ignore,  or  explain 
away  the  commands  of  His  law,  when  they  do  not  suit  you, 
and  thus  are  mere  actors,  for  true  godliness  honours  the 
whole  Law.  I  condemn  you  on  the  one  ground  on  which 
you  claim  to  be  most  secure.  You  demand  honour  for  your 
strict  obedience  to  the  Law;  I  charge  you  with  hj^ocrisy, 
for  your  designed  and  delibierate  corruption  of  that  Law,  to 
suit  yourselves. 

"Sinoerity  is  demanded  from  those  who  wish  to  serve  God. 
That  which  Moses  and  the  Prophets  so  long  announced,*-^ 
that  to  which  all  the  Scriptures  point,  the  Kingdom  of.  the 
'Messiah — has  come.  From  the  time  when  the  Baptist 
preached,  that  kingdom  is  na  longer  future,  but  is  set  up 
in  your  midst,  and  with  what  success!  Every  one  presses 
with  eagerness  into  it.  But,  as  you  know,  I,  its  Head  and 
Eing,  make  the  most  searching  demands  fro|n  those  who 
would  enter  it,  and  open  its  citizenship  only  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  overcome  all  difficulties  to  obtain  it.    You  , 

charge  me  with  breaking  the  Law,  but,  so  far  from  doing  so,  I 
require  that  the  whole  Law,  in  its  truest  sense,  be  obeyed  by 
every  one  who  seeks  to  enter  the  New  Kingdoppi.  It  is  easier 
for  heaven  and  earth,  I  tell  men,  to  pass  away,  than  for  one 
tittle  of  the  Law  to  lose  its  force.  But  how  different  is  it 
with  you  I  Take  the  one  ringle  case  of  divorce.  What 
loose  examples  does  not  the  conduct  of  some  of  your  own 
class  supply  ?  what  conflicting  opinions  do  you  not  give  on 
the  question  ?  I  claim  that  the  words  of  the  Law  be  ob- 
served to  the  letter,  and  maintain,  in  opposition  to  your 
hollow  morality,  that  any  one  who  puts  away  his  wife,  ex- 
cept for  adultery,  and  marries  another,  himself  commits 
adultery,  and  that  he  who  marries  the  woman  thus  divorced 
is  also  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  Judge  by  this  whether 
you  or  I  most  honour  the  Law — ^whether  you  or  I  are  the 
safer  guides  of  the  people.  How  God  must  despise  your 
boasts  of  speciad  sseal  for  His  glory  I 

"  But  that,  notwithstanding  your  sneers,  you  may  fed  the 
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Father  Abraham/  cried  he,  in  his  tonnents,  *  have  mercy  on  cHAMm 
my  agony,  I  beseech  thee,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may 
dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water,  and  cool  my  tongue,  for 
I  am  tormented  in  this  flame.'  So  great  had  been  the 
change  in  their  positions,  that  now  the  despised  beggar  was 
entreated  to  do  even  so  small  a  favour  to  him  from  whom 
he  himself  had  once  looked  for  any  favour  in  vain  1  Dives 
would  fsm  make  friends  with  Lazarus  now,  but  could  not 
betliink  him  of  any  good  deed  he  had  ever  done  him  to 
help  him  to  do  so. 

"  Abraham  now  called  this  to  his  mind,  *  Son,'  said  he^ 
*  wonder  not  that  you  and  Lazarus  aye  in  such  opposite  con- 
ditions here,  from  those  you  had  when  in  life.  You,  then, 
had  as  mu^ch  earthly  happiness  as  you  could  enjoy :  you 
had  it,  and  set  your  heart  on  it,  and  lived  only  for  yourselt 
Had  you  used  your  wealth  as  a  godly  man,  in  doing  good 
to  those,  like  Lazarus,  who  needed  pity,  instead  of  lavishing 
it  on  splendour  and  self-indulgence,  you  would  have  had 
good  laid  up  for  you  now.  But  you  lived  only  for  earth,  and 
the  good  you  diose  has  been  left  behind  you.  You  made 
your  portion  in  your  lifetime,  and  have  none  here.  But 
Laza^rus  endured,  while  still  alive,  the  sufferings  allotted 
him,  and  he  has  none  in  this  states  Penitent  and  lowly, 
he  bore  them  patiently,  as  a  child  of  God,  and  is  now  re- 
ceiving the  reward  of  the  poor  in  spirit.  His  position  and 
yours  are  reversed,  for  he  now  finds  consolatioin  and  joy,  in 
exchaiige  foi*  his  earthly  misery,  but.youj  pain  and  sorrow, 
instead  of  your  self-indulgence.' 

^*  *  Besides  aU  this,'  added  he,  *  between  this  happy  abode 
and  yoursj  there  is  a  great  sps^ce,  aoress  which  no  one  can 
pass,  either  from  us  to  you,  or  from  you  to  us,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  that  you  should  have  any  share  in  our  joy,  or 
that  we  can  in  any  way  lessen  your  pain.' 

"Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  rich  man  saw  the  full  extent 
of  his  misery,  a;nd  its  cause.  '  Would  that  I  had  acted  dif- 
ferently,'eried  he,  *when  in  life.  Would  that,  instead  of 
living  for  myself— hard,  impenitent,  selfish — ^I  had  heea 
lowly  and  penitent,  using  my  wealth  as  God  eiyoined,  in 
blessing  the  wretched.    I  should  then  have  been  welcomed 
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sentation,  prejudice,  the  bent  of  diflferent  minds ;  the  weak-  chapj^hi. 
iiess  of  some,  and  the  unworthiness  of  others,  will  inevitably 
produce  their  natural  results.  The  progress  of  my  kingdom 
will,  I  foresee,  be  hindered  more  or  less  from  this  cause, 
but  it  cannot  be  avoided.  Yet,  woe  to  him  who  thus 
hinders  the  spread  and  glory  of  the  Truth.  It  were  better 
for  him,  if,  like  the  worst  criminal,  he  were  bound  to  a 
heavy  millstone,  and  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should 
cause  a  single  simple  child-like  soul,  who  believes  in  me,  to 
fall  Take  heed  that  you  neither  mislead  nor  are  misled  I 
Remember  that  I  tell  you  that  offences  must  be  prevented 
or  removed  by  a  lowly  forgiving  spirit  on  your  part  You 
know  how  far  you  are  yet  from  this ;  how  strong  pride,  love 
of  your  own  opinion,  harshness,  and  impatience,  still  are  in 
your  hearts.  To  further  my  Kingdom  when  I  am  gone, 
strive  above  all  things  for  peace  and  love  among  yourselves. 

"  The  one  grand  means  of  avoiding  these  causes  of  offence 
and  spiritual  ruin  is  unwearied,  forgiving  love;  by  that 
frame  of  mind  which  you  see  so  wholly  wanting  in  the 
Rabbis,  that  they  have  even  now  murmured  at  my  so  much 
as  speaking  to  sinners,  from  whom  such  simple,  lowly 
brethren  are  to  be  gathered.  If  such  an  one  sin  against 
you,  and  turn  away  from  your  fellowship,  rebuke  him  for 
his  sin,  but  if  he  ees  his  error  and  repent  of  it,  and  come 
back,  forgive  him ;  aye,  even  if  he  wrong  you  seven  times 
in  a  day,  and  feel  and  acknowledge  his  error  and  promise 
amendment,  as  often,  you  must  each  time  forgive  him  freely.** 

The  Twelve  had  listened  to  these  counsels  with  intense 
interest,  but  their  moral  grandeur  almost  discoiuttged  them.^^ «  Lnk^ns^pn. 
They  felt  that  nothing  is  harder  than  constant  patience 
and  loving  humility— never  returning  evil  for  evil,  but  ever 
ready  to  forgive,  even  when  repeatedly  injured  without 
cause.  It  needed,  as  they  feared,  stranger  fieuth  than  they 
yet  had,  to  create  such  an  abiding  spirit  of  tender  meekness. 
They  had  talked  over  the  whole  matter,  and  saw  only  one 
source  of  strength.  Coming  to  their  Master,  full  of  con- 
fidence in  His  divine  power  to  grant  their  request,  they 
openly,  and  with  a  sweet  humility,  prayed  Him  that  He 
would  increase  their  fSutlu 
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less  tlian  his  duty,  is  guilty  before  his  master,  but  he  who 
has  done  his  duty,  though  he  has  avoided  blame,  has  no 
reason  to  think  himself  entitled  to  reward.  Feel,  therefore, 
in  any  case,  that  your  work' has  not  been  beyond  your  right- 
ful duty,  and  that,  though  you  have  escaped  condemnation, 
you  have  no  claim  for  any  merit  "'^^ 

The  hostility  of  the  Rabbis  was  growing  daily  more  bitter, 
after  each  fruitless  attack.  At  each  town  or  village  they 
gathered  round  Him,  and  harassed  him  at  every  step  by 
attempts  to  compromise  Him  with  the  authorities. 

On  one  of  these  last  days  of  His  journey  towards  Jeru* 
salem,  a  knot  of  Pharisees  had,  thus,  forced  themselves  on 
Him,  and  sought  to  elicit  something  that  might  serve  them^ 
by  asking  Him— 

"Master,  you  have  often  represented  yourself  both  by 
word  and  by  mighty  deeds,  as  the  Messiah,  but  we  see  no 
signs  as  yet  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  When 
will  it  come  ?    It  has  been  long  promised."^^  «  ua»u 

"The  kingdom  of  God,"  answered  Jesus,  "is  something 
entirely  different  from  what  you  expect  You  look  for  a 
great  political  revolution,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
empire,  with  its  capital  in  Jerusalem.  Instead  of  this,  it  is 
a  spiritual  kingdom,  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  m^ 
and,  as  such,  cannot  come  with  ihe  outward  display  and 
circumstance  of  earthly  tnonarchy,  so  that  men  may  say, 
*IiO,  here  is  the  kingdom  of  God,'  or,  *lo,  there.'  The 
coming  of  the  kingdom  develops  itself  unobserved.  I  cannot, 
therefore,  give  you  any  moment  when  it  may  be  said  to  have 
come,  for,  in  fact,  it  is  already  in  your  midst  I,  the 
Messiah,  live  and  work  amongst  you,  and  where  the  Messiah 
ia,  there  is  His  kingdom.  There,  abeady,  is  it  steadily 
advancing,  after  its  nature,  like  the  seed  in  th^  ground, 
like  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  or,  like  the  leaven  in  a 
woman's  measure  of  meaL" 

The  malevolent  question  thus  met  a  reply  which  at  once 
balked  curiosity,  and  laid  on  all  the  most  solemn  responsi- 
bilities ;  for  if  the  Messiah  waa  really  among  them,  how  im- 
perative to  fit  themselves  for  entering  His  kingdom  I  The 
interrogators,  finding  their  sinister  effort  vain,  presently  left, 
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when  thus  alone,  Jesus  resumed  the  subject  with  Hk 
)les. 

have  only  spoken  to  these  men,*'  said  He,  "of  the 
th  and  development  of  my  kingdom,  unseen,  and 
iy,  in  the  hearts  of  men.  To  you  I  would  now  speak 
e  future.  Days  will  come  when  trouble  shall  make 
J  hearts  long  for  one  of  the  dajrs  of  the  Son  of  Man 
again,  and  false  Messiahs  will  rise,  pretending  to  bring 
erance.  But  when  they  say  to  you,  *  Lo,  there  is  the 
iah  come  at  last,'  or,  *  Lo,  here  He  is,'  go  not  out  after 
;  do  not  follow  them.  For  the  coming  of  the  Son  ot 
will  be  as  sudden,  as  striking  to  all  eyes,  as  mighty  in 
)wer,  as  when  the  lightning  leaps  from  the  cloud  and 
enly  sets  the  whole  heavens  in  flame.  There  is  no  need 
j:ing  of  the  lightning  *  Where  is  it?'  or  for  any  to  tell 
3f  it. 

3ut  this  coming  will  not  be  now.  I  must  first  suffer 
J  things  from  this  generation,  and  be  rejected  by  it. 
from  approaching  with  slow  royal  pomp,  seen  and 
>med  from  afar ;  fiar  from  the  world  hailing  my  coming, 
preparing  for  it,  as  for  that  of  an  expected  king :  they 
be  busied  in  their  ordinary  affairs  when  it  is  nearest ; 
juddenly,  wide  ruin  and  judgment  burst  on  them,  as 
lood  on  the  men  of  the  days  of  Noah,  and  the  fire  from 
en  on  Sodom,  in  the  days  of  Lot^  bringing  destruction 
1.  Men  lived  in  security  then;  they  ate  and  drank; 
married  and  gave  in  marriage,  with  no  thought  or 
oration  for  the  impending  catastrophe, 
t  will  be  the  same  at  my  coming.  Men  will  be  as  secure ; 
day  will  burst  on  them  as  suddenly,  when  I  shall  be 
lied  in  my  glory.  When  it  comes,  there  will  be  an 
1  and  instant  separation  of  man  from  man.  The  good 
svil  will  no  longer  be  mixed  together.  He  who  would 
himself  must,  on  the  moment,  part  from  those  whom 
>eril  threatens.  He  who  lives  in  a  town,  must,  as  the 
auction  approaches,  so  hasten  his  flight,  that  if  he  be  on 
[lousetop  when  it  draws  near,  he  must  not  think  of 
%  into  the  house  to  save  anything,  but  must  flee,  at  the 
of  all  earthly  possessions.    He  who  is  in  the  open  field, 
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must  not  turn  back  to  his  house  for  his  goods,  but  must  oham#^j 
leave  all  behind  him,  and  escape  with  his  life.  You  hear 
my  words :  see  that,  in  that  day,  you  give  heed  to  them. 
Remember  Lot's  wife,  who  perished  for  looking  back,  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  divine  command.  Whosoever,  in  that  day, 
shall  seek  to  preserve  his  life,  by  unfaithfulness  to  me,  shall 
lose  life  eternal,  and  he  who  loses  tibis  life  for  my  sake,  will 
secure  heaven  for  ever. 

"The  separation  of  men,  at  my  coming,  will^  indeed,  be 
solemn  1  Those  who  spent  this  life  together,  will  then  find 
themselves  parted  for  evet !  I  tell  you,  in  that  night  there 
will  be  two  men  in  one  bed ;  one  will  be  taken,  and  the  othier 
left;  two  poor  slaves  will  be  gritiding  flour  for  the  house* 
hold  together ;  one  will  be  tak^n  and  the  other  left." 

The  Twelve  had  listened  with  breathless  attention  to  this 
vision  of  the  future.  They  had  heard  much  that  was  new, 
grand,  and  fearful,  and  they  trembled  ^dth  a  natural  fear  at 
the  awful  picture  set  before  them.  "Where,  Lord,"  asked 
they,  "  mU  the  Messiah  gather  Hi*  own,  that  they  may  be 
safe  ?  Where  is  the  refuge  in  which  those  who  love  Thee 
will  be  received  in  that  day  ?" 

"Who  says  to  the  eagle,"  replied  Jesus,  "where  the 
carcase  is  ?  His  keen  eyes  see  it  from  afar.  Where  the 
Messiah  will  be,  and  where  the  gathering  place  for  the  saved 
wiU  be,  they  will  see  from  a&r  for  whom  it  is  provided,  and 
with  swift  flight  will  betake  themselves  thither." 

The  momentous  earnestness  with  which  Jesus  had  so  often 
i^oken  of  the  difficulty  of  being  truljf  His  dijiciple  had  sunk 
into  the  hearts  of  many  who  heard  it,  and  the  free  access  to 
Himiself  He  permitted,  must  often  have  been  used  to  seek 
counsel  on  a  point  so  momentous.  It  Was,  moreover,  a 
J>assion  with  the  Jew  to  speculate  on  every  questiob  of 
theology,  as  is  seen  in  the  vast  system  elaborated  by  the 
Rabbis.  The  mysteries  of  the  future  world  especially  en- 
grossed them.  By  the  multitude  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  every  Israelite,  as  such,  would  have  a  portion  in 
heaven,^  but  there  were  not  a  few  others  who,  like  Esdras,  * 
fencied  that  "The  Most  High  had  made  this  world  for  J.^ 
many,  but  the  world  to   come  for  fe\v:  as  He  had  made 
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Jesus  had  now  been  for  some  time  in  Perea,*^  in  the  chap^th 
territory  of  Antipas,  the  murderer  of  John.  The  intense  **  li^*' 
unpopularity  of  the  crime  had,  doubtless,  been  a  protection 
Uk  I&m  but  there  were  many  reasons  why  such  a  man  should 
wish  the  great  Wonder  Woriker,  whom  he  personally  feared 
80  much,  as,  perhaps,  the  murdered  Baptist,  risen  from  the 
dead,  fairly  out  erf  his  dominiona  Unwilling  to  appear  in 
the  matter,  he  used  the  Pharisees,  counting  on  their  readi- 
Bess  to  further  his  end  of  getting  rid  of  Him.  Some  of 
their  number,  therefore,  came  to  Him,  with  the  air  of  friends 
«Qxious  for  His  si^ty,  and  warned  him  that  it  would  be 
well  for  Him  to  leave  Perea  as  quidly  as  possible,  as  Herod 
desired  to  kill  Him. 

.  Jesus  at  once  saw  through  the  whole  design,  as  a  crafty 
plan  of  Herod  himself  to  expel  Him.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  Jerusalem,  and  contented  Himself  with  showing  that  He 
gave  no  grounds  for  political  suspicion,  and  that  He  quite 
well  understood  how  little  friendship  there  was  in  the  advice 
the  Pharisees  had  given  Him. 

"  Go  and  tell  that  crafty  fox,"  said  He,  "  that  I  know  why 
He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  wishes  me  out  of  His  land.  Tell  him 
there  is  no  cause  for  his  alarm,  for  I  do  nothing  to  wake  his 
suspicions.  I  have  no  designs  that  can  injure  him,  but 
confine  myself  to  driving  demons  from  poor  men  possessed 
with  them,  and  to  healing  the  sick.  These  harmless  labours 
I  shall  not  intermit  till  the  time  I  have  fixed  to  give  to  them 
is  over.  It  will  take  three  days  more  to  pass  quite  out  of 
Perea,  and  for  these  three  days  I  shall  be  in  his  territory, 
but  on  the  third  day  I  leave  it,  for  I  am  now  on  my  way  to 
Jerusalem,  to  die  there.  Herod  will  not  need  to  trouble 
himself  to  kill  me,  for  it  would  be  unfitting  for  a  prophet  to 
die  outside  the  holy  city."  Such  a  message  was  virtually 
an  intimation  that  He  knew  that  it  would  be  by  the  hands 
of  those  who  pretended  kindly  to  warn  Him,  and  their  allies, 
that  he  should  perish,  and  not  by  those  of  Antipas. 

The  word  Jerusalem,  and  the  thought  of  the  guilt  of  the 
city  so  tenderly  loved  by  Him — ^guilt  soon  to  be  increased 
by  His  violent  death  at  its  hand,  filled  His  heart  with 
deep  irrepressible  emotion. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 

IN  PEEEA— (OoNTiNUBp). 

THE  lofty  demands  of  Jesus  from  His  followers  had  filled  ^hap^uv. 
the  Twelve  with  doubts  and  mis^vings  of  their  .power 
to  ftilfil  them.  A  continuous  self-denial,  which  thought 
only  of  their  Master,  and  a  patient  love  which  returned 
meekness  and  good  for  evil  and  injury,  were  graces  slowly 
attained ;  how  much  more  so  when  they  could  only  strike 
root  in  the  heart  after  the  dislodgement  of  hereditary  pre- 
judices and  modes  of  thought  ? 

A  sense  of  weakness  had  already  led  them  to  ask  that 
their  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah ;  able  to  aid  them  in  all 
their  straits  and  trials ;  might  be  strengthened.  The  uttw- 
auce  of  that  faith  in  prayer  was  no  less  necessary,  at  once  to 
obtain  the  grace  needed  to  bear  them  through  difficulties, 
and  to  raise  them  to  a  steadfast  confidence  in  the  triumphant 
manifestation  of  their  Master's  Kingdom;  of  which  He  had 
more  than  once  spoken.  Lest  they  should  grow  slack  in  this 
great  duty,  He  reminded  them  that  their  whole  frame  of 
mind  should  be  one  of  habitual  devotion,  that  they  might 
not  become  faint-hearted,  and  give  way  before  the  trials  they 
might  have  to  suffer,  or  at  the  seeming  delay  in  His  coming. 
His  words,  as  usual,  took  the  form  of  a  parable. 

*'There  was  in  a  city,"  said  He,  *'a  judge,  who  neither  feared 
Crod  nor  reverenced  man.^    And  there  was  also  a  widow  in »  Lakci8.i-a 
that  city  who  had  an  enemy  from  whom  she  could  hope  to 
get  free  only  by  the  interposition  of  the  judge.     So  she  came 
often  to  him,  asking  him  to  do  justice  to  her,  and  maintain 
her  right  against  her  adversary.^     But  he  paid  no  attention,  t  uiinmnr,,  «&. 
for  a  long  time,  to  her  suit    At  last,  however,  he  could  bear   «i.^ 
her  constant  coming  no  longer,  and  said  within  himself-^ 
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"  Two  men,"  said  Tie,  "  went  up  at  the  same  time,  the  ohap.  uv. 
hour  of  prayer,  to  the  Templfe,  to  pray.^    The  one  was  a  *  s^rakdV^** 
Pharisee,  the  other  a  Publican.      The  Pharisee,  who  1 
seen  the  Publican  enter  the  Temple  with  him,  stood  apa 
his  eyes  towards  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  began  to  p 
thus — '  0  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  do  not  belong  to 
common  multitude  of  mankmd,  whom  Thou  hast  rejecte< 
to  the  covetous,  the  ilnjust,  the  adulterous.     I  thsulk  T 
that  I  am  not  what  so  many  men.  are,  what  this  Public 
here  before  Thee,  is.     He  knows  nothing  of  fasting  oi 
tithes,  but  I  fast  every  Monday  and  every  Thursday,  an 
give  the  Prieste  and  LeVites  th^  tenth,  not  only  of  al 
have,  but  of  all  I  may  gain,  which  is  more  than  the  I 
requires.' 

"The  PubKcan,  meanwhile,  feeling  that  He  was  a  sini 
stopped  far  behind  the  Phariseef,  <^oming  no  further  into 
sacred  court  than  its  very  edge ;  for  he  shrank  from  a  r 
approach  to  God.  Nor  could  he  dare,  in  his  lowly  penitei 
to  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes'  to  heaven,  far  less  his  h 
and  his  hands,  but,  with  bent  head,  smote  oh  his  breast 
his '  sorrow,  and  said-^^God  be  mei*ciful  to  me  the  sinne 

"The  Pharisee  had  offered  only  a  proud,  cold  thai 
giving  for  his  own  merite ;  the  Publican  an  humble  cry 
mercy. 

"  Believe  me,  this  Publican,  whom  the  Pharisee  gav 
place  among  the  extortionate,  the  unjust  and  the  impi 
received  favour  from  God,  and  returned  toliis  hobie  forgi 
and  accepted ;  tut  the  f^harisee  went  away  unjustified.  I 
as  I  have  often  said,  every  one  who  thinks  highly  of  him 
in  teligidus  things  will  be  humbled  before  God,  atid  he  y 
humbles  himself  will  be  honoured  before  JEm.*'* 

Aniong  the  questions  of  the  day  fiercely  debated  betw 
the  great  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and  Schammai,  no  one  ' 
more  so  than  that  of  divorce:  The  school  of  HiUel  c 
tended  that  a  man  had  a  right  to  divorce  his  wife  for  i 
cause  he  might  assign,,  if  it  were  no  more  than  his  hav 
ceased  to  love  her,  or  his  having  seen  one  he  liked  better, 
her  haying  cooked  a  dinner  ba^y.^  The  schpol  of  3chamn 
on  the  contrary,  held  that  divorce  could  be  issued  only 
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of  adultery,  and  offences  against  chastity.  If  it 
)le  to  get  Jesus  to  pronounce  in  favour  of  either 
hostility  of  the  other  would  be  roused,  and,  hence, 
a  favourable  chance  for  compromising  Him,  to 
subject  for  His  opinion. 

the  Pharisees,  therefore,  took  an  opportunity  of 
\  question.  "  Is  it  lawful,"  they  asked,  "  to  put 
wife,  when  a  man  thinks  fit,  for  any  cause  he  is 
iflsign  ?  Or,  do  you  think  there  are  exceptions  to 

uld  be  no  doubt  that  the  lofty  morality  of  Jesus 
lemn  a  mere  human  custom  which  was  corrupting 
civil  and  domestic  Jife  of  the  nation,  and  under- 
.  honour,  chastity,  and  love.  He  had  already 
le  question  fuUy,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount^  in 
lad  taught  that  arbitrary  divorce  was  not  per- 
Lt  that  was  long  since,  and  He  was  now  in  a 
irt  of  the  country.  It  was  quite  in  accordance 
labit  of  the  day  to  appeal  to  any  Rabbi  on  a 
ligious  question,  or  scruple,  on  lighter  or  weightier 
gratified  the  universal  love  for  controversy,  and 
portunity  for  showing  dialectical  wit  and  sharp- 
the  questioners  gained  little  by  trying  their  skill 

"^ou  never  read,"  answered  He,  *^  that  the  Creator 
de  man  and  woman  at  the  same  time,  in  the  very 
of;  our  race,  and  gave  them  to  each  other  as 
id  wife  ?  ^  And  do  you  not  know  that  so  intimate 
elation   thus  instituted,  that,  close   though    the 

be  between  parents  and  children,  Grod  has 
that  between  man  and;  wif^  is  so  much  closer, 

who,  before,  was  under  his  parents,  and  was 
•e  closely  to  them  than  to  any  other  persons  in  the 
;o  separate  himself  from  his  father  and  mother 
arries,  and  to  form  a  still  nearer  relationship  with 
uch  a  relationship  that  the  two  shall  become,  as 
le.  Jls  soon  as  a  man  and  woman  are  married, 
the  two  make,  together,  only  one  being.  But 
xod  who  has  joined  them  thus,  divorce  is  the  put- 
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ting  asunder  by  man  of  what  God   has  made  into   one.    oh^o^. 
Marriage  is  a  sacred  union,  and  man  is  not  to  regard  it  aa 
something  which  he  can  undo  at  his  pleasure." 

Nothing  could  be  said  against  this  from  natural  grounds, 
but  the  objection  lay  ready  that  the  Law  of  Moses  was  not 
so  strict,  and  a  prospect  offered  of  forcing  Jesus  dther  to 
contradict  Himself,  or  to  pronounce  openly  against  the 
great  founder  of  the  nation.  "  If  this  be  so,''  said  they, 
"  how  comes  it  that  Moses  permitted  a  man  to  divorce  his 
wife?  for  you  know  that  he  says  that  writings  of  divorce* 
ment  might  be  given  where  a  divorce  was  wished,  and  these 
dissolved  the  marriage." 

"Moses,"  replied  our  Lord,  "did,  indeed,  suffer  you  to 
put  away  your  wives,  to  prevent  a  greater  eviL  He  did  so 
as  a  statesman  and  a  law-giver,  from  the  necessities  of  the 
age,  which  made  any  better  law  impracticable.  Our  fiEithers 
were  too  rude  and  headstrong  to  permit  his  doing  more. 
But,  though  he  did  not  prohibit  divorce,  because  the  feelings 
of  the  times  did  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  his  action  in  this  matter  was  the  ori^nal  law 
of  the  Creator,  or  that  conscience  and  religion  sanction 
such  separations.  I  say,  therefore,  that  whoever  puts  away 
his  wife,  except  for  fornication,  which  destroys  the  very 
essence  of  marriage  by  dissolving  the  oneness  it  had  formed, 
aad  shall  marry  another,  commits  adultery ;  and  whoever 
luarries  her  who  is  put  away  for  any  other  cause  commits 
adultery,  because  the  woman  is  still,  in  God's  sight,  wife  of 
him  who  has  divorced  her." 

This  statement  was  of  far  deeper  moment  than  the  mere 
silencing  of  malignant  spies.  It  was  designed  to  set  forth 
for  all  ages  the  law  of  His  New  Kingdom  in  the  supreme 
matter  of  family  life.  It  swept  away  for  ever  from  His 
Society  the  conception  of  woman  as  a  mere  toy  or  slave  of 
man,  and  based  true  relations  of  the  sexes  on  the  eternal 
foundation  of  truth,  right^  honour,  and  love.  To  ennoble 
the  House  and  the  Family  by  raising  woman  to  her  true 
position  was  essential  to  the  future  stability  of  His  Kingdom^ 
as  one  of  purity  and  spiritual  worth.  By  making  marriage 
indissoluble  He  proclaimed  the  equal  rights  of  woman  and 
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blesfflDg  on  the  loved  ones  of  their  hearts  and  homes,  con-    ohai^liv. 
tented  if  Jesus  would  lay  His  hands  on  their  infants,  and 
utter  over  them  a  word  of  blessing. 

A  beautiful  custom  •  led  parents  to  bring  their  children  •  J^^^*^- 
at  an  early  age  to  the  Synagogue,  that  they  might  have  the  ^^!tI 
prayers  and  blessings  of  the  elders.  "After  the  father  of  n^^^^i^^^ 
the  child,"  says  the  Talmud,  "had  laid  his  hands  on  his  I^^Jf^iJ^^ 
child's  head,  he  led  him  to  the  elders,  one  by  one,  and  they  ^^ 
also  blessed  him,  and  prayed  that  he  might  grow  up  fiamous 
in  the  Law,  faithful  in  marriage,  and  abundant  in  good 
works."  ^^  Children  were  thus  brought,  also,  to  any  Rabbi "  g^^jJuisa 
of  spedal  holiness^  and  hence  tiiey  had  been  presented  already 
more  than  once  before  Jesus.  Now,  on  this,  His  last  journey, 
little  children  were  again  brought  to  Him  that  He  might  put 
His  hands  on  them,  and  pray  for  a  blessing  on  their  future 
life.  To  the  disciples,  however,  it  seemed  only  troubling 
their  Master,  and  they  chid  the  parents  for  bringing  them* 
But  the  feeling  of  Christ  to  children  was  very  different  from 
theirs.  To  look  into  their  innocent  artless  eyes  must  have 
been  a  relief  after  enduring  those  of  spies  and  malignant 
enemies.  He  Himself  had  the  ideal  childlike  spirit^  and  He 
delighted  to  see  in  little  ones  His  own  image.  Purity, 
truthftdness,  simplicity,  sincerity,  docility,  and  loving  de- 
pendence, shone  out  on  Him  from  tbem,  and  made  them  at 
all  times  His  favourite  types  for  His  followers.  The  Apostles 
needed  the  lessons  their  characteristics  impressed,  and  though 
He  had  enforced  them  before,  He  gladly  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  repeating  them. ' 

"Let  the  little  children  come  to  me,"  said  Jesus,  "and  do 
not  forbid  them,  for  the  Kingdom  g£  Heaven  is  given  only 
to  such  as  have  a  childlike  spirit  and  nature  like  theirs." 
Instead  of  being  too  young  for  the  bestowal  of  His  blessing, 
He  saw  in  their  simplicity  and  innocence  the  fond  earnest 
of  the  character  he  sought  to  reproduce  in  mankind.  The 
citizens  of  His  Kingdom  must  become  like  them  by  change  of 
heart  and  a  lowly  spiritual  life.  Stooping  down,  therefore^ 
He  took  them  up  in  His  arms,  put  His  hands  on  them,  and 
blessed  them.  Even  the  least  incidents  were  thus  ever 
turned  to  the  highest  uses. 
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ever,  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  and  this  the  young  man  presently    oharliv. 
felt 

His  upright  and  honest  life  brought  no  blush  at  the 
enumeration.  Without  pride,  except  the  secret  pride  of 
self-righteousness,  and  with  all  reverent  docility,  he  replied: 

^^  I  believe  I  can  say  that  I  have  strictly  kept  all  these 
commands.^    In  what  respect  do  I  still  come  short?" 

The  question  itself  revealed  his  spiritual  deficiencies.  It 
showed  that,  however  siqcere  in  his  efforts  after  such  a  life 
as  would  secure  heaven,  he  hadnot  nMen  above  the  outward 
service  of  the  letter,  and  had  realized  neither  the  spirit  of  the 
commandments  as  a  whole,  nor,  in  particular,  the  infinite 
breadth  of  that  which  enjoined  love'  to  his  neighbour.  Had 
he  seen  this  in  its  true  grandeur,  it  would  have  hinted  a 
higher  moral  taj^  than  merely  legal  conceptions  of  duty 
had  taught  him,  and  have  supplied,  at  the  same  time,  an 
impulse  towards  its  fulfilment 

Jesus  read  his  heart  in  a  moment,  and  was  won  by  the 
guilelessu^ess  of  his  answer  and  question,  and  by  the  evident 
worth  of  his  character.  As  He  looked  at  him,  so  earnest,  so 
humble,  so  admirable  in  his  life  and  spirit,  He  loved 
him.  Could  he  only  stand  the  testing  demand  that  must 
now  be  made,  he  would  pass  into  the  citizenship  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

"  You  lack  one  thing  yet^"  said  Jesus,  therefore,  **  if  you 
really  wish  to  be  perfect  Had  you  understood  the  com- 
mands of  God  in  their  depth  and  breadth,  you  would  ^ot 
have  asked  if  you  could  do  imything  more  than  you 
had  done ;  their  living  power  in  you  would  have  suggested 
continually  fi*esh  duties.  When  you  ask  me  to  tell  you 
what  next  to  do,  it  shows  that  you  think  only  of  tasks  im- 
posed fi:*om  without,  and  do  not  act  fi*om  a  principle  in  your 
own  souL  K  your  desire  for  eternal  life  be  supreme,  as  it 
ought  to  be — ^go  home,  sell  all  that  you  have,  and  give  what 
you  get  for  it  to  the  poor,  and  instead  of  the  earthly 
riches  thus  given  in  charity,  you  will  have  treasure  in 
heaven.  Then,  come  to  me,  be  my  disciple,  and  bear  your 
cross  after  me,  as  I  bear  mine." 

The  demand,  great  though  it  seems,  was  exactly  suited  to 
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overwhelmed  the  young  man.  A  moment's  thought,  and  his 
broad  acres,  and  social  position,  which  he  must  give  up  for 
ever,  if  he  would  follow  Jesus,  raised  a  whole  army  of 
hindrances  and  hesitations.  The  condition  imposed  had  no 
limitation,  but  neither  had  his  own  question  to  which  it  was 
a  reply.  He  had  been  touched  where  weakest,  but  this  was 
exactly  what  his  repeated  r^uest  denmnded.  Why  should 
Jesus  have  asked  less  from  him  than  from  other  disciples  ? 
It  was,  doubtless,  harder  for  a  rich  than  for  a  poor  man  to 
leave  all,  but  there  must^  in  no  case,  be  room  for  doubt  of 
the  entire  sincerity  of  those  adtoitted  as  disciples,  and  this 
could  be  tested  only  by  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  all  to 
become  so.  It  was  less,  besides,  to  demand  this,  as  things 
were,  for  discipleship  wotild  only  too  surely  involve,  very 
soon,  not  only  loss  of  all  earthly  goods,  but  life-long  trials, 
and  even  death* 

But  the  world  got  the  better  in  the  young  man's  heart, 
and  be  went  away  sorrowful,  at  the  thought  that  he  was 
voluntarily  excluding  himself  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.  Yet,  the  broad  acres :  the  rich  possessions — ^how 
could  he  give  them  up  ? 

"How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  1"  said  Jesus,  as  he  went  away,  evidently 
in  great  mental  distress.^*  "  It  is  easier,"  continued  He,  "  to  m 
use  a  proverb  you  often  hear,  for  a  camel  to  go  throu^  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God."^ 

The  words  fefl  with  a  new  and  perplexing  sound  on  the 
ears  of  the  disciples.  Like  iall  Jews,  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  worldly  prosperity  as  a  special  mark  of  the  favour 
of  God — for  their  ancient  Scriptures  seemed  always  to  connect 
the  enjoyment  of  temporal  blessings  with  obedience  to  the 
divine  law.^*^  They  still,  moreover,  secretly  cherished  the  *» 
hope  of  an  earthly  kingdom  of  the  Miessiah,  in  which  riches 
would  play  a  great  part,  and,  even  apart  from  all  this,  if  it 
were  hard  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  except  by  stoop- 
ing to  absolute  poverty,  it  seemed  as  if  very  few  could  be 
saved  at  alL 

"  Children,  how  hard  is  it  for  them  that  trust  in  riches  to 
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more :  every  one  who  gives  up  his  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  chap,  uv. 
father,  or  mother,  or  children,  or  lands,  or  houses,  that  he 
may  the  more  unreservedly  spread  my  Gospel,  and  honour 
my  name,  will  be  rewarded  a  hundred  fold.  Even  in  this 
present  life  he  will  receive  back  agaxa  richly  all  he  has  left: 
houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,  and  children ; 
for  he  will  find  among  those  who  believe  in  me,  a  compen« 
sation  for  all :  he  will  regard  and  be  allowed  freely  to  use 
their  means  as  his  own,  and  be  welcomed  by  them  with  more 
than  brotherly  friendship.  But,  with  all  this,  he  will  have 
to  bear  persecution.^*  In  the  future  world,  moreover,  he  ••  Act8  4.w. 
will  have  a  still  greater  reward,  for  there  he  will  inherit 
everlasting  life." 

"  But,"  added  He,  by  way  of  warning,  "  Do  not  trust  to 
your  having  been  the  first  to  follow  me.  For  the  rewards 
of  the  kingdoiQb  of  heaven  will  be  like  those  given  by  a 
householder  who  had  a  vineyard,  and,  needing  labourers 
for  it,  went  out  early  in  the  morning  to  hire  them.  Having 
found  some,  he  agreed  to  give  them  a  denarius  a  day,  and 
sent  them  into  the  vineyard.  Going  out  again  about  the 
third  hour — ^nine  o'clock — he  saw  othars  standing  idle  in  the 
market-place,  and  sent  them  also  into  the  vineyard,  making  no 
bargain  with  them,  however,  but  bidding  them  trust  him  that 
be  would  give  them  what  was  just.  He  did  the  same  at  the 
sixth  and  at  the  ninth  hours.  Finally,  he  went  out  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  found  still  others  standing  about,  and 
asked  why  they  had  stayed  there  all  the  day,  idle.  ^Because 
no  one  has  hired  us,'  replied  they.  *  Gro  ye  also  into  the 
vineyard,'  said  he,  *  and  you  shall  receive  whatever  is  right.' 

'*  When  the  evening  was  come,  the  lord  of  ihe  vineyard 
bade  his  overseer  call  the  labourers,  and  pay  them  all  the 
same  sum— ^the  denarius  for  which  he  had  agreed  with  the 
first.  He  was^  also,  to  be^  with  those  who  came  into  the 
vineyard  last. 

"When  they  came,  therefore,  who  were  hired  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  they  received  each  a  denarius.  But  when  the 
first  came,  they  supposed  they  should  have  received  more; 
but  they  also  received  each  only  the  same  amount.  And 
when  they  received  it,  they  murmured  against  the  house- 
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the  payment  of  a  debt,  and  depended  on  their  own  a 
and  zeaL 

They  were  now  approaching  the  end  of  their  journej 
they  were  near  Jericho,  at  which  the  road  struck  din 
west  to  Jerusalem.  Nisan,  the  month  of  the  Passover, 
ah-eady  come,  and  only  a  few  days  more  remained  of 
Saviour's  life.  Nature  was  putting  on  its  spring  be^ 
and  throngs  of  early  pilgrims  were  passing  to  the  holy 
All  around  was  joy  and  gladness,  but,  amidst  all,  a 
gloom  hung  over  the  little  company  of  Jesus.  Everyt 
on  the  way — ^the  constant  disputes  with  the  RabWs- 
waming  about  Antipas ;  the  very  solenmity  of  the  r< 
teachings,  combined  to  fill  their  minds  with  an  unde 
terror.  Th^  had  shrunk  from  visiting  Bethany,  becau 
was  near  Jerusalem ;  for  they  knew  thiat  the  authorities 
on  the  watch  to  arrest  their  Master,  and  put  Him  to  di 
He  had  had  to  flee  from  that  village,  first  to  Ephraim, 
then,  over  the  Jordan,  to  Perea,  and  yet  He  was,  now 
liberately  walking  into  the  very  jaws  of  danger.  They 
marched  steadily  southwards  through  the  woody  highl 
of  Gilead;  had  passed  the  rushing  waters  of  the  Jal 
and  its  tributaries,  and  had,  for  a  moment,  seen,  once  n 
the  spot  where  John  had  closed  his  mission.  The  dii 
mountains  of  Machaerus  now  threw  their  shadows  over 
route,  and,  ever3nvhere,  the  recollections  of  the  great  h< 
of  their  Master  met  them.  Mount  Nebo,  where  Moses 
buried,  and  the  range  of  AttarotK,  where  John's  mutil 
corpse  had  been  laid  to  rest,  were  within  sight.  Every  t 
in  the  associations  of  the  journey  was  solemn,  and  they  1 
their  Aational  history  too  well  not  to  fear  that,  for  Jesu 
enter  Jerusalem,  would  be  to  share  the  sad  fate  of  the 
phets  of  old,  whom  it  had  received  only  to  murder.  It 
clear  that  there  could  be  but  one  issue,  and  no  less  so 
He  was  voluntarily  going  to  His  death.  The  calm  ] 
lution  Avith  which  He  thus  carried  out  His  purpose  t 
them ;  for,  so  far  from  showing  hesitation,  He  walker 
their  head,  while  they  could  only  follow  with  ex< 
alarm. 

Yet,  their  ideas  were  still  confused,  and  ^e  hope 
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their  thoughts,  they  availed  themselves  of  Salome,  whom,    oham*|i^3 
perhaps,  He  might  the  more  readily  hear,   as  older  thaa 
they ;  as  a  woman ;  perhaps  as  His  mother's  sister ;  and  as 
one  who  had  shown  herseh^  like  her  sons.  His  true  friend. 

She  now  came,  therefore,  with  them,  in  secret,  and,  fall- 
ing on  her  knees,  as  was  the  custom  where  reverence  was  in- 
tended, and  as  was  especially  due  to  one  whom  she  regarded 
as  the  future  great  Messianic  King — told  Him  she  came  to 
ask  a  surpassing  favour.^  "What  is  it?"  asked  Jesus. 
"  Say,"  answered  she,  "  that  these,  my  two  sons,  may  sit,  ^^ 
Kke  the  chief  ministers  of  other  kings,  on  the  first  step  of 
Thy  throne,  at  Thy  feet,  on  Thy  right  hand  and  Thy  left, 
when  Thou  settest  up  the  Kingdom^" 

So  different,  aa  yet,  were  the  two  men  from  what  they 
were  afterwards  to  become,  whea  they  had  drunk  more 
deeply  of  their  Master's  spirit ! 

"You  do  not  understand  what  your  request  implies," 
answered  Jesus.  "  The  highest  place  in  my  Bangdom  can 
only  be  gained  by  drinking  the  cup  of  sore  trial,  of  which  I, 
myself  shall  drink  presently,  and  enduring  the  same  fierce 
baptism  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  even  to  death,  in  which  I 
am  to  be  plunged*  Do  you  think  you  are  able  to  bear  all 
that?" 

In  simple  true-heartedness,  both  answered,  at  once,  that 
they  were. 

"  You  shall,  indeed,"  replied  Jesus,  "  drink  of  my  cup, 
and  be  baptized  with  the  same  baptism  as  I,  but,  in  my 
Kingdora,^  no  honours  can  be  given  from  mere  favour,  as  in 
kingdoms  of  the  world.  Those  only  can  obtain  them  whose 
spiritual  greatness  has  fitted  them  for  them.  The  way  to 
secure  them  is  only  through"  supreme  self-sacrifice  for  my 
sake,  and  they  are  given  by  my  Father  to  those  only  who 
are  thus  prepared  for  them.  For  such,,  indeed,  they  are  pre- 
pared by  Him  already." 

John  and  James  had  striven  to  hide  their  selfish  and 
ambitious  request,  by  coming  to  Jesus  when  He  was  alone, 
but  the  Ten,  as  was  inevitable,  soon  heard  of  it,  and  were 
indignant  in  the  extreme  at  such  an  unworthy  attempt  to 
forestal  them  in  their  Master's  favour.    Their  own  ambition, 
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Paradise  in  the  many  aromatic  flowers  and  plants,  not  a  few  otafjjy. 
unknown  elsewhere,  which  filled  the  air  with  odours,  and 
the  landscape  with  beauty. 

Rising  like  an  amphitheatre  from  amidst  this  luxuriant 

scene,  lay  Jericho,  the  chief  place  east  of  Jerusalem — ^at 

seven  or  eight  miles  distance  from  the  Jordan— on  swelling 

slopes,  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  from 

which  its  gardens  and  groves,   thickly  interspersed  with 

mansionji,   and  covering  seventy  furlongs  from  north  to 

south,  and  twenty  from  east  to  west,  were  divided  by  a 

strip  of  wilderness.^   The  town  had  had  an  eventful  history.  «  scprt.sw 

Once  the  stronghold  of  the  C€maanites,  it  was  still,  in  the 

days  of  Christ,  surrounded  by  towers  and  castles.     Thrax 

and  Taurus,  two  of  them,  at  tibe  entrance  of  the  city,  lay  in 

ruins  since  the  time  of  Pompey,  but  the  old  citadel  Dock 

still  stood — dark  with  the  recollection  that  its  heroic  builder 

Simon  Maccabaeus,  and  his  two  sons,  had  been  murdered  in 

its  chambers.     Kypros,  the  last  fortress  built  by  Herod  the 

Great,  who  had  called  it  after  his  mother,  rose  white  in  the 

sun  on  thQ  south  of  the  town.    The  palace  of  the  Asmonean 

kings  towered  amidst  gardens;  but  it  had  been  deserted 

by  royalty  since  the  evil  genius  of  her  hoiMie,  Alexandra, 

the  mother-in-law  of  Herod,  and  mother  erf  Mariamne,  had 

lived  in  it    The  great  paUce  of  Herod,  in  the  far-famed 

^oves  of  palms,  had  been  plundered  and  burned  down  in 

the  tumults  that  followed  his  death,  but  in  its  place  a  still 

grander  structure,  built  by  Archelaus,  had  risen  amidst  still 

finer  gardens,  and  more  copious  and  ddightftil  streams.     A 

grand  theatre  and  spacious  circus,  built  by  Herod,  scanda^ 

lized  the  Jews,  not  less  by  their  unholy  amusements  than 

by  the  remembrance  that  the  elders  of  the  nation  had  been 

shut  up  in  the  latter  by  the  dying  tyrant,  to  be  cut  down  at 

his  death  in  revenge  for  the  hatred  borne  him.    Nor  was  the 

murder  of  the  young  Asmonean,  Aristobulus,  in  the  great 

pools  which  surrounded  the  old  Asmonean  palace,  forgotten ; 

nor  the  time  when  Cleopatra  had  wrung  the  rich  oasis  from 

the  hand3  of  Herod,  by  her  speU  over  her  lover,  Antony.    A 

great  stone  aqueduct  of  eleven  arches  brought  a  copious 

BV^plj  of  water  to  the  city,  and  the  Roman  military  road 
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brought  In  a  moment  their  npper  garment,  which  would 
have  hindered  them,  was  cast  aside,  and,  leaping  up,  they 
stood  before  Him  with  their  artless  tale ;  that  they  believed 
He  could  open  their  eyes,  and  they  prayed  He  would  do  so. 
A  touch  sufficed:  immediately  their  eyes  received  sight 
again,  and  th^  joined  in  the  throng  that  followed  their 
Healer. 

Jericho  was  a  Levitical  city,  and  hence  the  residence  of  a 
great  many  prieists :  its  position  as  the  centre  of  an  excep- 
tionally productive  district,  and  also  of  the  import  and 
export  trade  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Jordan,  made  i1^ 
also,  a  city  of  publicans.  It  had  much  the  same  place  in 
Southern  Palestine  as  Capernaum — the  centre  of  the  trade 
between  the  sea-coast  and  the  northern  interior,  as  far  as 
Damascus — ^held  in  Gialilee.  The  transit  to  and  fro  of  so 
much  wealth  brought  with  it  proportionate  work  and  har- 
vest for  the  fartners  of  the  revenue.  Hence,  a  strong  force 
of  customs  and  excise  collectors  was  stationed  in  it,  under  a 
local  head,  named  Zacch«us,  whom,  in  our  day,  we  might 
have  called  a  commissioner  of  customs.  In  a  system  so 
oppressive  and  arbitrary  as  the  Roman  taxation,  the  inhabit- 
ants must  have  suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of  such  a  com- 
plete organization.  To  be  friendly  with  any  of  their  number 
was  not  the  way  to  secure  the  fevour  of  the  people  at  large. 

ZacchsBus,  especially,  was  disliked  and  despised,  for,  though 
a  Jew,  he  had  grown  rich  by  an  infamous  profession, 
and  was,  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  not  only  an 
extortioner,  but,  by  his  serving  the  Romans,  a  traitor  to 
his  race,  and  to  their  invisible  king,  Jehovah.  His  personal 
character,  moreover,  seems  to  have  been  bad,  for  he  owned 
to  Jesus  that  he  had,  at  least  in  some  cases,  wrung  money 
from  his  fellow-townsmen  by  swearing  falsely  against  them 
before  the  magistrates. 

Jesus  had  seldom  passed  that  way,  and  hence  His  person 
was  little  known,  though  report  had  spread  His  name  widely. 
Among  others,  ZacchsBUS  was  anxious  to  see  Him,^®  and,  «Ltike 
being  a  little  man,  he  had  run  before  the  caravan  with  which 
Jesus  was  entering  the  town,  and  had  taken  his  station 
in  one  of  the  ever-green  fig-trees — ^a  sycamore-— of  which 
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e  grew  at  the  wayside,  of  great  rize — a  few  eveh  fifty 
in  drcumference.  They  were  easy  to  climb,  from  thdr 
i:  trunks  and  wide  branches,  forking  out  in  all  direo- 

8.27 

[e  had  never  seen  Jesus ;  but  he  was  not  the  less  known 
Him,  and  must  have  been  astounded  when  the  Great 
eher,  as  He  passed  the  spot,  looked  up,  and,  addressing 

byname,  told  him  to  make  haste  and  come  down,  as  He 
nded  to  be  his  guest  tha*  night.^®  A  divine  purpose  of 
cy,  as  yet  known  to  Jesus  alone,  had  determined  tiris 
invitation.  Though  all  others  shunned  the  chief  of  the 
licans  as  specially  disreputable,  he  was  chosen  in  loving 

by  Jesus,  as  His  host.  The  word  was  enough :  in  an 
ant  he  was  on  the  ground,  and  pressingly  welcomed 
ist  to  his  hospitality.  That  he,  the  hated  and  deBpised 
»  should  have  been  thus  favoured,  in  a  moment  won  his 
rt,  and  waked  the  impulse  of  a  new  and  better  life ;  but 
[so  raised  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  multitude.  Voices 
;very  side  were  heard  murmuring  that  "  He  was  gone,  in 
ance  of  the  Law,  and  of  public  feeling  and  patriotic  duty, 
3dge  with  the  chief  publican." 

hey  little  knew  the  mighty  change  His  having  done  » 
,  in  a  moment,  wrought  in  a  soul  hitherto  degraded  and 
,  not  less  by  an  ignoble  life,  than  by  the  social  proscrip- 

which  barred  all  hope  of  self-recovery.  Christ  had 
pletely  overcome  him,  for  He  had  treated  him  as  a  man, 
1  respect,  and  shown  him  that  the  way  still  lay  open,  evea 
lim,  to  a  new  and  better  future.  The  two  had  meanwhile, 
arently,  reached  the  court  of  Zacchseus'  house,  and  the 
vd  pressed  closely  round  as  Jesus  was  about  to  enter  a 
illing,  the  threshold  of  which  no  respectable  Jew  would 
k  of  crossing.    He  was  braving  a  harsh  public  opinion, 

incurring  the  bitterest  hatred  of  the  Jewish  religions 
ers,  by  openly  disregarding  the  laws  of  ceremonial 
iement,  and  by  treating  with  respect  one  whom  tiiey 
3unced  as  accursed.  Zacchaeus  was  overpowered  with 
nse  of  the  unselfish  magnanimity  which  could  prompt 
I  treatment  of  one  who  had  no  claim  to  it  He  would 
alize  the  event  by  an  open  and  public  vow.    Standing 
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before  the  crowd^  therefore,  he  addressed  Christ—'^  Lord,  I  chaf.u?. 
feel  deeply  the  honour  and  loving  service  you  do  me,  and 
I  hereby  vow  that  I  shall  give  one-half  of  my  goods  to  the 
poor,  to  show  how  much  I  thank  Theeu  And,  still  more,  if, 
as  I  lament  to  think  has  been  the  case,  I  have  ever  taken 
any  money  from  any  one  by  false  accusation,  I  promise  to 
repay  him  four-fold— the  highest  restitution  that  even 
Roman  law  demands  from  one  guilty  of  such  an  offisnce.'* 

"This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,*'  said  Jesus,  as 
he  heard  such  words,^  "  for  this  man — sinner  though  he  » 
be — ^is,  nevertheless,  a  son  of  Abraham,  and  now  shows  him- 
self humbled  and  penitent.  I  came  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost,  and  I  rejoice  to  have  won  back  to  the 
fold  of  God,  a  child  of  Israel,  who  had  wandered  so  fer  from 
Him.''  He  had  foreseen  the  whole  incident,  by  His  divine 
power,  and  cahnly  ignored  all  recognition  of  caste  Qt  class 
when  a  human  soul  was  to  be  won. 

"Before  you  leave,"  He  continued,  still  addressing  the 
crowd  in  the  court-yard,  or  outside  it>  "  let  me  tell  you  a 
parable.  I  know  what  is  ia  your  thoughts.  You  see  that 
I  am  near  Jerusalem,  and  suppose  I  shall  take  advantage  of 
the  Passover,  when  such  vast  throngs  of  Jews  are  in  the  holy 
city,  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  in  the  way 
you  expect,  by  insurrection  and  force.  Let  me  set  before 
you  the  truth." 

With  that  marvellous  power  of  turning  every  incident  to 
jwractical  account  which  marked  His  teaching,  he  proceeded 
to  repeat  a  parable  borrowed,  in  many  particuh^rs,  from  facts 
in  their  recent  or  passing  national  history.^  Archelaus  had  •• 
det  out  for  Rome,  most  likely  from  Jericho  itsdf,  not  many 
years  before,  to  obtain  investiture  in  the  kingdom  left  to 
him  by  the  will  of  his  father  Herod,  md  the  Jews  had  sent 
a  fruitless  embassy  after  him,  to  prevent  his  obtaining  it 
All  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Herod  had,  indeed,  been  only 
vassals  of  Rome,  and  had  had  'to  go  to  the  imperial  city,  in 
each  case,  to  seek  their  kingdom  aa  a  gift  from  the  Roman 
senate. 

"A  certaui  man,"  said  He,  "of  noble  birth,  went  to  a 
distant  country  to  receive  for  himself  the  dignity  of  king 
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"  *  I  Will  judge  you  out  of  your  own  mouth,  wicked  s^-  ohap.  uy. 
vant,'  replied  his  master;  *  You  say  you  knew  I  was  a  hard 
man  in  money  matters,  seeking  gain  where  I  had  laid  no- 
thing out  to  secure  it,  and  reaping  where  others  have  sown, — 
why  then  did  you  not  at  least  give  my  money  to  some  exchan* 
ger  to  use  at  his  table,  that  thus,  on  my  return,  I  might  have 
got  it  back  with  interest?'  Then,  turning  to  the  servants  stand- 
ing by,  he  continued,  *  Take  from  him  the  mina,  and  give 
it  hhn  that  has  ten.'  *  He  has  ten  already,'  muttered  the 
•ervants,  half  afraid*  But  the  king  went  on  in  his  anger, 
without  heeding  them, — ^  I  tell  you  that  to  every  one  who 
shows  his  fitness  to  serve  me,  by  having  already  increased 
what  I  at  first  gave  him,  I  shall  give  more ;  but  I  shall  take 
away  what  I  first  gave,  from  him,  who,  by  adding  notiiing 
to  it,  has  proved  his  unfitness  to  use  what  might  be  put  in 
his  hands.' 

"  *  As  to  my  enemies,  who  did  not  wish  me  to  reign  over 
them,  bring  them  hither,  and  put  them  to  death  in  my 
presence.' " 

The  lessons  of  the  parable  could  hardly  be  misunderstood. 
To  the  Jewish  people,  who  would  not  receive  Him  as  the 
Messiah,  they  spoke  in  words  of  warning  alarm;  but  the 
Twelve,  themselves,  heard  a  solemn  caution.  They  had  each, 
in  being  selected  as  an  apostle,  received  a  sacred  trust,  to  be 
used  for  his  Master's  hiterests,  till  the  coming  again  in  glory. 
Well  for  him,  who,  when  his  Lord  returned  to  judgment, 
could  give  a  good  account  of  his  stewardship ;  woe  to  him 
who  had  neglected  his  trust!  Though  called  to  the  same 
honour  at  first  as  the  others,  as  an  apostle,  he  would  be 
stripped  of  his  rank,  and  receive  no  share  in  the  glory  and 
dignities  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  As  to  the  Jews  who 
rejected  Him,  His  coming  would  be  the. signal  for  the  sorest 
judgments. 

Having  finished  his  brief  stay  in  Jericho,  Jesus  set  out, 
once  more,  on  his  journey  of  calm,  self-sacrificing  love,  to 
Jerusalem,  going  on  before  the  multitude  in  his  grand  con- 
sciousness of  victory  beyond  thought.  Many  had  already 
gone  up  to  the  Holy  City,  for  not  a  few  needed  to  be  there 
some  time  before  the  feast,  to  prepare  themselves  to  take  part 
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CHAPTER    LV- 

PALM  SUNDAY. 

THE  long  caravan  of  pUgrims  that  had  accompanied  Jesus   ^^^^• 
up  the  wild  gorge  of  the  Kedron,  from  Jericho,  had 
been  left  at  Bethany ;  some  pressing  on  to  Jerusalem,  others 
striking  their  tents,  as  fancy  pleased  them,  in  the  pleasant 
dell  below  the  village,  or  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  where  they  could  feast  their  eyes  with  a  sight  of 
Jerusalem.     It  was  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  and  that  night 
and  the  next  day  were  sacred.    The  journey  from  Jericho 
had  been  exhausting.     A   steep  and  narrow  bridle-path, 
threading  the  precipitous  defile,  had  been  the  only  road. 
It  wad  the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  Grood  Samaritan. 
The  khan,  where  the  wounded  man  was  sheltered,  had  been 
passed  half  way.     Lonely  ascents,  between  bare  rocks,  with 
the  worst  footing,  had  only  been  left  behind  when  Bethany 
and  Bethphage,^  on  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Mount  of  OBves, « if»tt,n.i-iL 
came  in  sight     The  journey  was  over  before  three  in  the   \^^^ 
afternoon,  for  it  was  the  rule  to  have  three  hours  of  rest   iLlSiii''^ 
before  the  Sabbath  began,  at  six.    In  Bethany  Jesus  was  at 
home.     It  was  the  vUlage  of  Lazarus,  and  Martha,  and 
Mary.    The  fifteen  miles  from  Jericho  had  been  a  continual 
climb  of  over  three  thousand  feet,  but  He  could  now  rest 
with  His  firiends,  through  the  Sabbath.^    Befi>re  the  next  He «  Friday  enneet 
would  be  crucified.     And  He  knew  it.  i^^cC^^ 

Nisan  (30—31 

This  glimpse  of  sweet  rest  over — the  last  He  would  enjoy   *^*'^^- 
before  the  awftil  end ;  the  first  act  in  the  great  tragedy — 
His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem* — fitly  led  the  way  to «  Saturday  ra- 
the great  consummation.  iSi^tfyS^^ 

In  these  last  months  He  had  more  wid  more  openly  as-   ^"jj"^^ 
sumed  1^  supreme  dignity  of  Messiah.    With  wise  caution 
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kingdom.  He  would  no  longer  check  the  popular  feeling 
in   His  favour.     His  last  entry  to  the  Holy  City,  at  the  ,>3 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  had  been  designedly  secret ;  but  this 
should  be  in  exact  contrast,  for  He  knew  that  His  kingly 
woA  was  now  over,*  so  far  as  He,  Himself,  could  complete  it, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  willing  consecration  to  death,  as  His 
path  to  eternal  triumph,  filled  Him  with  a  serene  and  vic- 
torious joy.  Misconception  of  His  claim  would  be  impos- 
sible in  honest  minds,  in  the  face  of  facts.  Israel  should 
now  see  Him  come  openly,  as  He,  who,  alone,  if  they  frankly 
accepted  Him,  could  save  them,  by  leading  them  as  a 
nation,  to  true  repentance,  and  a  higher  spiritual  life.  He 
knew,  beforehand,  that  they  would  not,  but  His  work  could 
not  be  said  to  be  completely  ended  till  He  had  given  them 
and  their  leaders  this  last  public  opportunity. 

Hitherto  He  had  entered  the  Holy  City  on  foot ;  this  day 
He  would  do  so  as  David  and  the  Judges  of  Israel  were 
wont— rriding  on  the  specially  Jewish  ass.     Nor  must  we 
think  of  Western  associations  in  connection  with  the  name. 
In  the  East,  the  ass  is  in  high  esteem.     Statelier,  livelier, 
swifter  than   with  us,  it  vies  with  the  horse  in  favour. 
Among  the  Jews  it  was  equally  valued  as  a  beast  of  burden; 
for  work  in  the  field  or  at  the  mill;  and  for  riding.    In  con- 
trast to  the  horse,  whidi  had  been  introduced  by  Solomon, 
from  Egypt,  and  was  used  especially  for  war,  it  was  the 
symbol  of  peace.^    To  the  Jew  it  was  peculiarly  national,  •  Ew^d^ 
for  had  not  Moses  led  his  wife,  seated  on.  an  ass,  to  Egypt; 
had  not  the  Judges  ridden  on  white  asses ;  and  was  not  the 
ass  of  Abraham,  the  friend  of  Gpd,  noted  in  Scripture? 
Every  Jew,  naioreover,  expected,  from  the  words  of  one  of 
the  prophets,   that  the  Messiah   would  enter  Jerusalem, 
poor,  and  riding  on  an  ass.^    No  act  could  be  more  per-«  zooiL9.i. 
fectly  in  keeping  with  the  conception  of  a  king  of  Israel,  and   g^»«w" 
no  words  could  express  more  plainly  that  that  king  pro-  '^M 

claimed  Himself  the  Messiah.* 

On  the  early  morning  of  Sunday,  the  tenth  of  Nisan— the 
Jewish  Monday,  therefore — Jesus  and  the  Twelve  left  their 
hospitable  shelter  at  Bethany,  and  passed  out  to  the  little 
valley  beneath,  with  its  clusters  of  fig,  almond,  and  olive  trees, 
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preceded  and  followed  by  multitudes,  with  loud  cries  of    oha£^lv. 

rejoicing,  as  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  when  the  great 

Hallel^^  was  daily  sung  in  their  processions.      With  the  »  pb.  iw.  i-* 

iraprovisatorial  turn  of  the  East,  their   aedamations  took 

a  rhythmical  form,  which  was  long  sung  in  the  early  Church, 

as  the  first  Christian  hymn.^*  "  Ewaid,Gc8cii. 

"  Give  (Thou)  the  triumph,  (0  Jehovah),  to  the  Son 
of  David  I 

Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  our  Father  David,  now  to 
be  restored  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  ! 

Blessed  be  He  that  cometh — the  King  of  Israel— in  the 
name  of  Jehovah ! 

Our  peace  and  salvation   (now  coming)  are  from  God 
above! 

Praised  be  He  in  the  highest  heavens  (for  sending  them 
by  Him,  the  Son  of  David)  I 

From  the  highest  heavens,  send  Thou,  now,  salvation  1" 
It  was  a  triumph  in  wondrous  contrast  with  that  of 
earthly  monardhis.  No  spoils  of  towns  or  villages  adorned  it, 
no  trains  of  captives  destined  to  slavery  or  death ;  the  spoil 
of  His  sword  and  His  spear  were  seen  only  in  trophies  of 
.healing  and  love,  for  the  lame  whom  He  had  cured  ran 
before,  the  dumb  sang  His  praises,  and  the  blind,  sightless 
no  longer,  crowded  to  gaze  on  their  benefactor.  The 
Pharisees  aaxKmg  the  multitude  in  vain  tried  to  silence  the 
acclamations.  In  their  mortification  they  even  turned  to 
Jesus  Himself,  to  ask  that  He  should  rebuke  those  who  made 
them.  "  No,"  replied  He,  ''  I  tell  you  that^  if  these  should 
hold  their  peace,  the  very  stones  will  cry  out" 

As  they  approached  the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  where  the 
road  bends  downwards  to  the  north,  the  sparse  vegetation 
of  the  eastern  slope  changed,  as  in  a  moment,  to  the  rich 
green  of  gardens  and  trees,  ^d  Jerusalem  in  its  glory  rose 
before  them.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine,  now,  the  splendour 
of  the  view.  The  City  of  God,  seated  on  her  hills,  shone  at 
the  moment  in  the  morning  sun.  Strcdght  before,  stretched 
the  vast  white  walls  and  buildings  of  the  Temple,  its  courts^ 
glittering  with  gold,  rising  one  above  the  other ;  the  steep 
aides  of  the  hiU  of  David  crowned  with  lofty  walls;  the  mighty 
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with  flags  and  banners  for  the  feast,  and  crowded,  on  the 
raised  sides,  and  on  every  roof,  and  at  every  window,  with 
eager  faces.  **  Who  is  this  ?  "  passed  from  lip  to  lip.  "  It  is 
Jesus,  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth,  in  Galilee,"  shouted  back  the 
crowd  of  northern  pilgrims  and  disciples,  glorying  in  the 
vindication  of  the  honour  of  their  province  before  the  proud 
and  contemptuous  sons  of  Jerusalem. 

Leaving  His  beast  and  entering  the  Temple,  which — 
having  ridden — ^He  could  do  without  preparation,  except 
that  of  removing  His  sandals,  though  the  crowd  with  Him,  if 
at  such  times  the  rules  were  enforced,  had  to  stop  behind  to 
cleanse  their  dusty  feet,  take  off  their  shoes,  or  sandals,  and 
lay  aside  their  walking  staves,  before  entering  a  place  so  holy, 
— ^He  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  and  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Jehovah  its  Lord,  and  closed  the  wondrous  day  by  a 
calm  and  prolonged  survey  of  all  around.  Earnest,  sad,  indig- 
nant hours  thus  passed ;  but  even  they  were  filled  with  works 
of  pitying  goodness,  for  the  blind  and  the  lame  had  heard 
of  His  coming,  and  hastened  to  Him,  and  were  healed.  The 
courts  and  halls  of  the  Sacred  House — ^the  very  stronghold  of 
His  enemies,  re-echoed — ^to  their  intense  mortification,  with 
the  shouts  that  had  accompanied  His  entry  to  the  city,  for 
the  miracles  He  wrought  heightened  and  prolonged  the 
enthusiasm  till  the  very  children  joined  in  the  cry  of 
^*  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David !  " 

"  Do  you  see  how  powerless  we  are  against  Him?"  muttered 
the  Pharisees ;  "  the  whole  people  have  gone  after  Him." 

His  bold  appearance  in  thfe  Temple  itself,  especially  filled 
the  priestly  dignitaries  and  Rabbis  with  indignation,  all  the 
deeper  because  they  dared  not  arrest  Him  for  fear  of  the 
crowds,  even  when  now  in  their  very  hand.  That  the 
children  should  hail  Him  as  the  Messiah,  also  enraged  them. 
*'  Hearest  thou  not  what  these  say  ?"  asked  some  of  them. 
But,  instead  of  disavowing  the  supreme  honour  ascribed  to 
Him,  He  onlyreplied  that  He  did — "but, "  added  He,"have  ye 
never  read  in  your  own  Scriptures — ^  Out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings,  Thou  (Jehovah)  hast  perfected  praise,^®  «• 
that  thou  mightest  put  to  shame  thine  enemies,  and  silence 
thy  foes,  and  those  who  rage  against  Thee.'  "^ 
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ticsl  diaraeter  in  His  whole  life  and  words,  were  fetal  to    ohap^lv. 

judicial  action,  based  on  grounds  do  slendw.    The^  would 

not,  however,  let  Auch  a  charge  against  Him  slip,  and  couLd 

accuse  Him  to  Pilate,  if  other  charges  failed^  of.  *•  perverting 

the  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  trifo^ute  to  CiBsar ,  laying 

that  he,  Himseli^  is  Christ,  a  king." ^    ..  »-Lnke».». 

Morning^  saw  Jesua  oiice  more  on  His  way  to  the  Temple. »  nthNiaui, 
He  had  liot  as  yet  eaten,  for  He,  apparently,  looked  forward    JJJ^S'wJ 
to  doing  so  at  the  hfme  of  some  discil)le  in  Jerutolem,  and    ***  ^^**^' 
the  keen  air  of  the  early  hotufs.  made  Him  hungry.^^    The«»  simriMM 
little  valley  of  Bethaiiy  waa  femoua  for  dates  aod  figs,  for    mora!45.4» 
the  very  name  Bethaaiy  means — ^"  the  place  for  dates ;".  while 
Bethphage^  is  "the  place  for  the  gi^een  ,ot  winter  fig" — ^a 
variety  which  remains  <m  the  tr^e^.  througK  the  winter, 
having  ripened  only  after,  the  leaves  had  feUen. 

It  w^s  not  yet  the  time:  of  the  fig  harvest,^^  but  siM^e  of «  M«tt«i.i8.». 
last  year's  fruit  mi^t^  no  doubt,. be  f^^md  on  some  of  the    13-14. 
trees  growing  about    One  tree^  especially,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Jerad.    li  grew  at  the  road-aide,. as  commop  pro- 
p^y,  and,  even  thus  early,  when  other  fig-trees  had  scarcely 
l[)egun  to  show  gre^nness^  was  copjBpicuous  by  its  .young 
leaves*^    Whan  He  ,came  to  it^  however,  they  proved  its  «  a«iMikert 
only  boast:  there  wa^  no  fruit  of  thei  year  before,  as  might    uid^m^ 
have  been  naturally  expected*   It.wos,  indeed,  thft  Very  type 
of  a  fair  profession  without  performances  of  the  hypof?riay 
^hich  haa  oi^y  lea,v%  and  no  fruit    Si;ich  a.  realised  pa^tble 
could  not  be  passed  in  s^e^ce  by  One  w;ho  drew  Qr  moral 
fi'ppa  every  incident  of  life  and  natu^.  *  "  Pi<jtur?  of  boastful 
ii^incqrity;'' said  He,  loud  enough  fw  the  disciple^^o  hear-rr 
"  type  of  Is|:^el  «md  itS:  l^a^ers :  pretentious,  but ,  bearing  no 
fruit  to  God— 4et  i;io  fruit  grow  on  thee  henceforward,  for 
^ver,"  md  pasfed  cri.    They. were  to  fewn  that  profession, 
wiljhout  pe^ormance,  foqnd  no  fevpiu?  with  their  Master. 

Reaching  the  city,  He  puce  more  went  to  the  Temple,^*  iu«4.«i.i?.i3. 
a^  His  Father's  house.;    Two  years  before,  He  had  purified    ^g-^y-  j-°^ 
its  outer  court  from  the  sordid  abuses  which  love  of  gain 
had  dexterpualy  cloak;ed  under  an  affectation  of  pioiiisly 
servijng  the  requirements  of  worship.     Since  then,  they  had 
beep  restored  in:all.tjbeir  Jifttefulnegs.    The  lowing  of  o^en, 
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oa^hr.  the  Heating  of  sheep,  the  cries  of  tibe  moneyy^angers,  «nd 
the  noisy  market  chaffering  of  buyers  and  seUeiB  of  doves 
M  other  accessories  to  a  oereokonial  worship^  ffiled  the  air 
with  discordant  iouhds  of  the  oubide  rWKx^ld,  whi(^  had  no 
right  m  l^ese  saored  piredncts,  The^scehe  toosed  the  same 
deep  indignation  in  Jesus,  as  when  He  fcoioieriy  rose  in  Hk 
grand  protest  against-  it  He  had  niow,  in  Hia  triumphal 
entry,  foitnoUy  pifoclaimed  Hii  Kibgdom,  and  would,  for&* 
Withy  vindicate  its  rights,  by  ooHse  more  restoring  Ae  Tempte 
to  its  becoming  purity,  ibr  while  it  stood,  it  should  be  holy« 
The  sam^  fervent'  zeal  again  dismayed  and  pamtyzed  oppo- 
sition. Filled,  as  all  minds  were,  with  ^  awe  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  in  His  behalf.  His  command  sufficed  to  clear  ihe 
itfpadous  court  of  its  motley  crowd:  l^e  seflers  at  doves^  at 
His  order,  bore  off  their  cages :  the  exchftng^^  gathered  up 
their  coin,  and  He  maide  the  one  remove  their,  bendies  and 
counters,  and  overturned  tiie  empty  booths  of  the  others.  Nor 
would  He  suffer  the  desecration  of  ladeh  porters  and  others 
seeking  to  shorten  their  journeys  by.  dtossbig  the  Tempte 
Graces,  as  if  they  w^*  public  streets.  They  might  cany 
them  round  by  what  ,way  they  chose,  but  must  not  make  a 
►  jo«t.Lno.    thoroughfare  of  <iie  sacred  couits.**  **  Jehovah  has  written,'* 

wc^criSin.  said  He,  "  My  house  is  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nationfl^ 

F^r^m^'  "^t  7^y  bringing  m  all  the  wiles  and'  cheate  of  unworthy 

gb^&w    traffic,  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.- 

biid.  228.  ^^  cannot  suppose  that  Jesus,  within  a  ffew  hours  of  His 

death  at  the  hands  of  thfe  Temple  atitliorities,  and  immedi- 
ately after  His  lament  over  His  hgection  by  them  and  the 
nation,  intended,  by  ttis  cleansiiig  of  the  outer  Tempte 
spaced-  to  j^esent  Himself  aj»  a  reformer  of  the  Temple 
service.  lie  meant,  rather,  to  show,  among  other  thirigd,  ta 
the  multitudes  round  Him,  by  an  act  which  tJiey  could  not 
mistake;  that  the  Holy  House  was  already  desecrated  by  the 
sanctioned  intrusioii  of  the  spirit  of  cominori  gain,  and  made 
no  mofie'than  a  hUge  bazaar;  with  all  its  abuses;  douoly 
unworthy  in  such  a  place,  fie  wished  to  teach  them  by  the 
sight  of  such  insensibility  to  the  ide^  of  a  l*emple  of  God, 
that  the  fall  of  the  theocracy,  With  its  scoffing  higt  priests, 
and  worn-out  ceremonial,  was  a  iGsw^t  already  begun.    The 
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viery  tekts  He  had  quoted  ^  were  from  lameritatloAs  over  the  ohae^lv, 
religiotad  niecay  of  the  nation,  which,  ihte  prophfets  ^i*edicted, 
would  brihg  the  stranger  into  the  Houie  of  Jfehovtih,  da 
more  Worthy  ihan  the  Jew;  n  dfecay  wtict  demanded, 
instead  of  mere  outward  service,  A  reform  of^  thfe  heart  and 
life,  fetit  the  great  lesson,  also,  was  not  wanting,  that  the 
worship  of  God  must  be  pure  and  earnest,  not  metely  formal, 
and  that  hypocrisy  wa^  abhorrent  to  Him.  Ttis  truth  sank 
that  day  into  all  hearts,  and  before  a  generation  had  passed, 
it  had  been  repeated  from  the  Euphrates  to  Rome.  It  was 
the  knell  of  the  Jewish  economy  at  its  centre,  for  a  Temple 
thus  publicly  tnarked  bb  ^ven  oyer  to  greed  and  gain,  under 
pretenciB  of  zeal  for  religion,  was  doomed  to  perish,  as  all 
hypocrisies  must,  in  th6  end.  , 

The  i^ignificance  of  such  an  act  to  Himself,  was  known  to 
none  better  than  to  Jestis.  He  knew  that  His  hour  had 
come,  and  that  He  would  perish,  a  martyr  to  the  spirit  of 
a  living,  as  opposed  to  the  letter  of  a  worn-out,  faith.  He 
knew  thdt  He  haa  atgainst  Him  the  vrist  power  of  great 
vested  interests,  who  passed  off  their  selfish  aims  as  zeal  fot 
Church  and  State,  and. thus  won  support  from  unthinking 
thousands.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  the  religious  revolu- 
tion He  had  begun  was  spreading  daily,  and  must  be  crushed 
by  His  opponents,  by  any  measures  that  promised  success,  if 
their  own  authority  were  to  stand.  But,  in  the  face  of  all 
this,  He  went  forward  with  calm  ^serenity  towards  death,  as 
the  one  purchase  price  of  liberty  and  life  for  the  souls,  of  men. 

The  day,  which  had  begun  with  the  symbolic  oleanskig 
of  the  Temple,  was  devoted,  in  its  later  hours,  to  His  wontea 
work  of  teachiiig  all  who  would  listen,  but  ilone  of  the 
discourses  have  been  preserved.  The  people,  tlironging  the 
Court  where  he  sat— for  He  taught  in  the  Temple — were 
greatly  impressed  by  His  words ;  so  new,  so  earnest,  so  search- 
ing and  practical,  compared  with  the.  vapidities  of  thei 
Rabbis,  ft  was  vain  for  the  Jewish  authorities  to  attempt 
to  arrest  liim,  while  He  was  thus  in  favour,  for  all  the 
people  rallied  to  hear  Hini,  and  no  one  knew  how  far  they 
might  be  disposed,  with  their  fiery  Eastern  natures,  to  rise 
on  His  behalf,  if  He  were  seized. 
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oBAi^Lv.        This  day,  the^efore^  passed  as  safely  for  Him  as  the  last, 

and  in  the  evening  Bethany  once  more  received  Him.     He 

had  entered  the  city  with  loud  jubilees,  but  the  last  mortal 

struggle,  begun  by  His  lofty  bearing  and  independence,  made 

it  wise  tp  retire  unnoticed.     Leaving,  therefore,  privately, 

by  thc;  flight  of  steps  to  the  Kedron,  He  crossed  Olivet, 

only  with  His  disciples. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  grefit  act  of  the  day  must 

•  Mattn.      have  been  profound,^^    The  religious  instinct  of  the  masses 

iiA?5ai-«.  ^^*  *^^*  ^*  ^^  worthy  of  a  true  prc^het  of  God,  but  the 

ai.37,ie.      Temple  officials  realized  only  the  public  ccffisure  it  imfdied, 

on  thcdr  own  estimate  and  discharge  of  their  duties.     Fcht 

the  moment  they  were  p^Mi^yzed  and  helpless;  rebuked  before 

all,  and  boldly   condemned  by   the   strange   intruder,  in 

exactly  the  point  on  which  they  were  most  sensitive,  for  it 

was  as  watchful  guardians   of  ithe  Temple  tliey  claimed 

especially  the  respect  of  the  nation. 

»  12th  Ntam.      ,  J^ext  morning  ^^  found  him  once  mo;^  on  the  way  to  the 

j£^uSS!ir Temple.      "Rabbi,"  exclaimed  Peter,  in  wonder,  as  they 

(Aprua-«o   passed  the  tree  on  which.  Jesus  had  sought  figs  the  day 

before — "The  fig-tree  which  Thou,  cursedst  is   withered 

away.**    It  had,  indeed,  already  shrivelled  up» , 

The  <][uestion  gave  another  opportunity  for  impressing  on 
the  Twelve  a  truth,  which,  above  ali  others,  He  had  sought 
tp  fix  in  their  hearts,  during  His  three  years'  intercourse 
with  them— that,  as  His  apostles,  commissioned  to  establish 
and  spread  His  Kingdom,  they  would  be  able,  if,  they  had  an 
unwavef ing  faith  in  God  and  in  Him,  to  overcome  b11  diffi- 
culties, however  apparently  insuperable. 

"  See,"  replied  ]He,  "  that  you  leai:n  frpm  this  tree  to  have 
firm  tnist  inGod.  Believe  me,  \i  you  have  such  faith,  and 
let  no  dqubt  pr  wavering  enfeeble  it;  you  will  be  able  to  do 
not  only  such  things,  hereafter,  as  yoii  have  seen  done  to  this 
tr^e,  but,  to  U3e  the  expreasioi^  you  so  often  hear  from  the 
Rabbis,  when  they  intend  to  speak  of  overcoming  the  greatest 
difficulties,  or  achieving  the  most  uplikely  ends^— you  will 
be  able,  as  it  were,  to  bid  this  mountain  rise,  and. cast  itself 
into  the  sea.  All  depends,  however,  on  your  faith  being 
simple  and  undoubting,  for  anything  less  dishpnoui^  God. 
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He  who  has  such  child-like  trust  in  Him,  may  confidently  ohap.lv, 
expect  his  prayers  to  be  heard  When  you  pray,  believe 
that  prayer  is,  in  Very  deed,  answered,  and  your  faith  will 
be  honoured  by  God  granting  what  you  seek,  for,  as  His 
children,  and  my  disciples,  you  will  ask  only  what  is  in 
accordance  with  His  will.  Only,  you  must  ever,  in  your 
prayers,  be  in  that  frame  of  loVing  tenderness  to  your  fellow- 
men,  which  true  faith  in  God,  as  His  sons,  always  brings 
with  it  Strife  and  division  destroy  your  spiritual  Hfe,  and 
weaken  that  faith  by  which,  alone,  you  can  do  great  things. 
As  you  stand  at  your  j^rayers,  as  your  manner  is,  you  must 
have  no  anger,  no  revenge  in  your  hearts,  else  you  wijl  not 
be  heard.  The  spirit  of  frank  forgiveness,  which  springs 
from  true  love,  to  God,  must,  beforehanc(,  have  fpi'given  all 
who  have  injured  you.  For  how  can  you  hope  that  your 
Father  in  heaven  will  forgive  yoiir.  sins  ag^nst  Him,  if  you 
do  not  forgive  offences  against  yourselves  ?*'  ^  ts  tniin»tm,  w 

But  the  moments  were  precious,  for. His  hours  were  num-  423.  ^^k 
bered.  Always,  from  the  first,  intensely  energetic,  He  was 
now,  if  possible,  more  so  than  ever,  tKat  He  might  utilize 
every  instant  for  His  great  purpose.  With  calm  undismayed 
resolution,  each  morning  saw  Him  in  the  Temple,  as  soon 
as  it  was  opened.  He  would  show  that  He  was  no  Jacobin, 
no  revolutionist.  Had  He  been  so,  how  easily  might  He 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  popular  enthusiasm,  at  His 
entry  to  the  city,  or  at  His  cleansing  of  the  Temple  Courts. 
Instead  of  doing  so,  He  would  proclaim  the  true  nature  of 
His  Kingdom,  by  the  one  means  He  employed  to  establish 
it — ^the  power  of  persuasion.  He 'would  devote  His  last 
hours,  as  He  had  all  His  public  life,  to  teaching.  By  His 
words  alone  would  He  prevail,  for  they  had  the  irresistible 
and  deathless  force  of  truth,  and,  as  such,  would  found  in 
every  heart  whose  convictions  they  reached,  a  kingdom  that 
must  spread,  and  could  never  perish. 

Meanwhile,  His  enemies,  irresolute  what  course  to  pursuQ 
to  strike  Him  down ;  determined  to  do  so  but  afraid  of  the 
popular  feeling  they  might  invoke  in  His  favour;  watched 
every  opportunity  to  facilitate  decisive  action.  Their  bear- 
ing had  acquitted  Him  of  all  further  responsibility  towards 
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-  He  had  brought  the  truth  home  to  them  in  their 
al  stronghold;  had  made  it  unptiistakable  what  He 
nded  in  the  name  of  His  Father ; — ^that  they  should 
I  the  reform  and  salvation  of  the  natiou,  by  reforming 
selve^  its  leaders ;  tl^at  they  should  be  true  shepherds, 
lofc  hirelings ;  sincere  in  their  rdigion,  and  not  actors, 
demands,  in  themselves,  proved  His  Messiahship,  for 
bore  on  their  front  the  evidence  that  they  were  from 
s^Bfdy  if  accepted,  He  also  must  be,  vho  had  thus  been 
from  God  to  proclaim  them*  The  internal  evidence  of 
icts  ^d  words  thus  established  His  highgst  claims,  for 
[  apd  goodness  are  their  own  witness,  in  the  universal 
iience.  But  the  hierarchy  had  shown  themselves  inca- 
5  of  refonn.  Like  the  barren  fig-tree,  they  bore  only 
IS,  a^d  mi^st  be  left  to  the  righteous  indignation  of 

3  had  not  been  long  instructing  the  people,  who .  flocked 
B  and  hear  Him,^^  before  some  of  the  Temple  authorities 
5  to  Him,  determined  to  bring  IJim  to  account  for  His 
f  the  day  before,  w:hich  had  been  an  intrusion  on  their 
js  as  Temple-inspectors ;  and  for  His  assuming  to  teach 
Rabbi,  without  any  licence  from  the  schools,*^  which 
contrary  to  established  rule.  They  seem  to  have  been 
putation  sent  officially,  and  consisted  of  some  of  the 
er  priestsr— heads  of  the  different  courses — some  Rabbis, 
30me  of  the  "  ejders  ^ — ^the  ancient  senators  or  repre- 
itivcs  of  the  people — who,  as  a  body,  had  existed  through 
olitical  changes,  from  the  days  of  Moses,^^  Interrupt- 
Jesys  as  He  taught,  they  n9w  abruptly  asked  Him  by 
t  authority  He  acted  as  He  had  done,  and  W93  doing. 
ley,  doubtless,,  hoped  that  He  would  claim  divine 
ority,.  and  that  they,  thus,  might  have  ground  for  a 
ge  against  them.  But  He  was.  not  to  be  snared.  He 
red  Himself  the  dreaded,  prompt,  keen,  disputant,  ready 
im  defence  into  attack.  Careful  to  avoid  giving  any 
lie  for  misrepresentation,  instea4  of  answerpg  their 
tion,  He  evaded  it,  by  asking  one  in, His  turn.  "Be- 
J  answer  your  question,"  said  He,  "let  me  ask  you — 
John  the  Baptist,  in  his  great  work,,  act  in  obedience  to 
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G^d,  as  one  setit  by  Him,  or  w&s  he  unauthorized?  **  To  be  oh^lt 
themselves  put  to  the  queation ;  to  be  forced  to  give  a  reply, 
in8tead  ojf  listening  to  one,  was  sufficiently: « embarrassing, 
but  the  question  itself  was  still  more  so^  It  involved  much. 
Jesua  evidently  associated  Himself  with  John  as  He  had 
never  before  done.  He  iinplied  that  the  maa  who  had  been 
iii6  terroGC  of  Phacrisi^  and  priestSy  and  theiir  victim — the 
man  of  the  people,  who  had  roused  such  an  unprecedented 
exdtement,T^was  His  FaFerunii^  and  Herald.  He  spoke  of 
John's  bapidsai  aft  a  comi^^ssion;  from  God,  and  evidently 
claimed  that  His  owm  entry  to  Jeirusalem^  tlis  pi^eaehing 
q£  the  Kingdom,  of  Heaven,^  His  deanoing  the  Temple, 
and  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  were  no  less  by  divine 
authority.  .  <  '  ■ 

H^,  Himself  might  say  all  this:  if  He  pleased, -but,  that 
they  should  have  to  say  U^  was  to  force  them  to  become  His 
advocates  and  apologists.  Yet,  what  could  they  do,  for 
was.  it  not  clear  to  all  men  not  blind  to  the  truth,  ^at  John 
was  no  mere  adventu^r^  but  a  noble  servant  of  God?  But 
to  own  thiat  he  was  ao,  wotild  only  bring  dpwn  on  themselves 
the  crushing  questiop^'^^  Why  then  did  ye  no^  believe  what 
he  said  respecting,  yourselv^  and  wl^at  he  said  of  Me?,  for 
his  witnciss,  dlone,,  is ienough  to  prove  thait  I  comie  firom  God." 
On  the  otiier  imnd,  to;  (jounce  him  as:  an  impostor  was 
dangerous,  for  hia 'memory  weis  cherisjied  b|y  the  people  at 
large,  as.  that  of  a  natioBal  hero,  th^  last  of  the  mighty  litie 
of  ^phBt«.  To  avoid  so  disastroua  a  dilemma,  therefore, 
they  were  driven  to  the  feeble  evaslon^^^that  they  could  not 
tell  wh^er  John's  mission  was  from  God  or  not 

"  If  so,"  replied  Jesui,  '*  then  clearly  be:  did  not  need  your 
authority,'  since  yoiirievier.  thought  it  worth ;  while  *  to  sanc- 
tion^ or  even  decidef  req>ecting  him,  and  ydu,:oan  have  no 
claim  to  authorize  me,  or  to  withhold  authority  from  me.  I, 
myself,  decline,  therefore,  to  tell  by  what. authority  I  act; 
if  it  was  indifferent  in  the  case  of  John,  it  is  equally  so  in 
mine." 

He  had  silenced 'Hi3  opponents^  but  would  not  let  them 
ledve  without  onci  ^more  trying  to  open  their  eyes  t6  their 
false  position.^^  »  M»ttiL 
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me  tell  you  a  parable,"  He  continued.  "A  certain 
two  sons.  He  came  to  the  first  and  said,  '  Son,  go, 
day  in  the  vineyard.*  But  he  answered,  *I  will 
afterwards,  he  repented  and  went.  And  he  came 
^ond  son,  who,  on  receiving  the  same  command,  at 
vered, — *  Yes,  Sir.'  But  he  did  not  go.  Let  me 
which  of  the  two  do  you  think,  did  the  will  of  his 

rfeict  composure  and  the  consummate  aH,  with  which 
issedthem,  were  equally  perplexing;  for  high  digni- 

the  Jewish  reli^ous  world  iziust  have  been  little 
ed'to  be  put  in  such  a  positiob  before  the  imultitude. 
aswer  could  not  be  refused,  and  the  question  was 
1  such  a  way,  that  they  could  give  none  but  the 
h  Jesus  required  for  UiB  complete  justification,  and 
n  oondemnation.  Hardly  seeing  what  it  implied, 
dily  answered,—"  The  first."  They  were  now  in 
Is.  "  You  say  rightly,''  replied  He,  "  for  when  John 
ling  you,  in  the  name  of  God,-i-»you  priests,  scribes, 
ps^ — 'to  repentance  and  righteousness,  you  honoured 
■efedy  professions,  and  smooth  compliance,  promismg 

works  of  a  pioua  and  holy  life,  and  yet  you  held 
;r  all^  and  showed^  by  your  neglect  to  obey  him,  that 
elieved  his  message*  ;  You  are  the  second  son,  who 

but  did  not  go  into  the  vineyards" 
;he  other  hand,  the  publicans  and  harlots  whom  you 
the  comtnon  people  at  large,  whom  you   reckon 
f  God ;   who  had  roughly  and  wickedly  refused  to 

and  had  even. gone  to  the  utmost  in  sin,  repented 
immons  of  John,  believing  his  words,  and  sought 
^  to  eiiter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Godi  They,  therefore, 
I  you,  0  ye  leaders  of  the  people,  for,  by  your  own 
,  they  have  done  the  will  of  their  Father  in  Heaven, 
have  not." 

afi,  indeed,  been  alwaj^  the  same*  As,  in  John's  day, 
1  not  hear  him,  and  in  the  end  persecuted  him  to 
1,  so  have  yoii  and  your  fethers  done  in  all  gen^a- 
ou,  indeed,  are  worse  than  they  aH,  for  you  seek  to 
worse.    Hear  another  parable.** 
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He  had  spoken  of  the  call  of  God  by  the  mouth  of  John,  cmR  w. 
and  by  implication  affirmed  that  His  own  experience,  as  the 
successor  of  the  Baptist  in  his  great  wo^k,  had  been  the 
same.  He  now  glkiced  at  the  history  of  the  theocracy, 
and  at  the  sins  of  their  party,  from  its  earliest  dajrs.  He 
recounted  the  long  roll  of  the  servants  of  God  whom  they 
hsd  perisecuted  and  misused,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  now 
no  longer  John,  but  a  far  greater — ^Himself,  In  doing  so, 
He  now  first  opeiily,  before  them,  called  Himself  the  Son  of 
God,  andleft  them  to  feel  that  He  now  stood  as  such  in  their 
presence,  awaiting  the  fate  of  other  messengers  of  His  Father 
at  their  hands.    ' 

**A  certain  man,'*  said  He,  adopting  a  parable  of  Isaaah's, 
"  l^anted  a  vineyard,  and  set  a  hedge  about  it;  and  hewfed  out 
a  wine-ciitem  in  the  hill-side,  into  which  to  press  the  wine, 
and  builta  towerfbr  the  watchers,  to  guard  the  vineyard,  and 
agreed  with  husbandmen  to  work  it  on  his  behalf,  and  went 
into  &  far  country,  for  a  long  time.    And  when  the  fruit 
season  drew  near,  he  sent  his  servants  to  the  husbandmen, 
that  they  might  receive  for  him  his  frtiitsi^     But  they  took  •x*ataii  n  i  irt 
themi,  and  beat  one  and  killed  'another,  and  stonfed  a  third.    JjjSi'l^jiS: 
He  then  sienf  other  servants,  more  numerous  than  th^  first  j    ""  *^*~^* 
but;  the  hnsbandmjen  treated  them  as  badly,  for  they  beat 
one,  cast  stones  at  i  another,  and  wounded  him  in  the  head, 
and  ?e|nt  him  away,  not  only  empty-handed,  but  shamefully 
treated.     Some  of  the  rest  they  b^at,  others  they  killed,  and 
they  refused  to  pay  the  fruits  they  owed. 

"Having  yet,  therefore,  a  son,— his  only  and  well-beloved, 
— he  determined  to  s6nd  him  to  them,  thinking  that,  though 
they  had  treated  his  servants  so  badly,  they  would  be  sure  to 
»how  his  son  respect  But  in9tead  of  this,  When  they  saw 
lihe  son,  they  skid  among  themselves,  '  This  is  the  son, 
come  lot  us  kill  him,  and  the  vineyard,  which  he  should  have 
inheriied,  will  be  ours.*  So  th^  took  him,  and  cast  hitn 
out  of  the  vineyard,  and  slew  him, 

"  Let  me  ask  you  now,  what  will  the  lord  of  the  vineyard 
do  to  these  husbandmen  ?** 

The  dignitaries  thus  addressed  could  not,  in  the  presence 
y£  the  crowd  listening  to  all  that  had  passed,  refuse  the  only 
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ble  answer:  "  He  will  come  and  miserably  destroy  tJicse 
jhed  men,"  said  their  spokesman,  "  and  give  the  vine- 
to  others,  who  will  reiid«?  him  has  finuits  in  their 
na."  The  mieaning  of  the  parable  had  already  flashed 
le  minds  of  some  of  thetn,  and  the  answer  was  followed 
deep  "  God  forbid ! "  from  several  voices, 
oking  full  and  steadilly  at  themi,  Jesus  now  kept  them 
retiring  by  a  further  question.  . 
)xd  you  never  read  in  the  Scriptures,"  said  He,  "this 
'  The  atone  which  the  builders  rejected  is  made  the 
corner-stqne — the  main  foundation;  Jdiovah  hath 
this ;  marvellous  is  it  in  our  eyes  ? '  "^ 
6  meajQing  was  clear.  The  corner-stone  of  the  Kingdom 
>d,  of  which  thosfe  in  His  presence  daimied  to  be  the 
men,  was,  in  their iown  mode  of  speechi  only  a  figurative 
I.  for  the  Me^iah,  on  whom  its  existence  and  completion 
ided^  as  a  building  depends  on  its.  foundation  and 
^rt.  The  Psalm  quoted  had  been  sung,  it  is  believed, 
tyael,  on  the  first  Feast  of  Tabemaclies^  after  the  r^uni 
gaptivity.*^  Its  historical  reference  waei  primarily  to 
fewish  nation — ^rejected  by  the  heathen,  but  chosen 
L  by  God  as  the  foundation  of  His  earthly  kingdom ; 
in  a  higher  spiritual  seQse^  the  RahHs  themselves 
rstoioid  it  of  the  Messiah,  and  thus  there  could  be  no 
t  in  the  mind  of  any  Jew  that  when  now  applied 
)hiist  to  Himaeli^  it  was  a  ^Urect  claim  of  Messianic 
■ty.  '  -      ■  •      •• 

fou  knoTf  this  verse,  do  you\  not?"  continued  Jesus  : 
U,  then — ^because  the  stone  which-  yot  have  rejected 
been  chosep  by  God  us  the  foundrtidarstone  of  His 
Spiritual  Kingdom,  -every  one  who  st^  fall  on  it?^ — 
is,  every  one  who,  by  rejecting  me,  the  Messiah,  shall 
drawn  down  on  himself  destructionr-t^rfll  perish ;  but 
)n  whom  it  will  fall — ^he,  « I  m'eao,  <mi  whom  I,  tie 
iah,  will  let  loose  my  avenging  judgments,  for  his 
tipn  of  me*— will  be  •crushed  to  pieces^  small  as  the  dust 
laff  that  is  scattered  to  the  winds.*^ 
rherefore,  I  say  to  you,  the.  Kingdom  of  God  shall  be 
I  from  Israel,  and  frpm  you^  its  pt*esent  heads^  and 
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be  given  to  a  nation  who  will  render  to  God  the  fruits  He    «;^i»v- 
has  a  right:  t^  claim  from  it" 

The  guilty  oansciencea  of  the;  chief  priests  ^nd,  Ph^isees 
addressed,  felt^  instinctively,  4hat  in  these  parables  He  had 
pointed  tp  th^ip. ;  The  vineyard  of  Gqd,  separated  froin  the 
wilderness  of  heathenism  was,  clearly,  Israel.  The  Jews 
had  been  ^youred  by  having  the  **  noble  vine  "  of  divine 
institutions  among  jbheiiL  fi^e  tower  which  protecjted  them, 
was  the  Temple,  of  God;  the  husbandmen  were  the  suc- 
cessors of  Jdoses ;  the  Priests,  Rabbis,  and  Pharisees,  the 
representp^tives  of  God,,  to  whom,  of  old  He.  had  left  His 
vineyard  when,  IJe  returned  to  heaven  from,  Mount  Sinai ; 
with  the  charge  to,  tend  it,-  and  to  render  Him  duly  its 
^nii^.  The  servants  sent  were,  dearly,  the  prophets^  from 
their  first  appearance,  in  the  distant  past,  to  Jc^n  the  Baptist. 
They  had  been,  despised,  beaten,  martyred.  Only  one  could 
follow  them — :the  laat  and  highest  representative  of  God, 
who  should^  have  commanded  respect  even  from  murderers 
—His  pnly' and  well-beloved  Son,  the  Messiah,  Who  had 
ponie,  not  as  the  nation  ffincied,  to  bring  theip  political 
glory  and  earthly  prosperity,  but  to  receive  and  bear  to 
His  Father  th^  fruits  which,  kept  back  for  hundreds  of 
years,  could  no  longer  be  left  unrendered.  But  Jesus,  the, 
Messiah,  had  long  foreseen  His  fate.  He  had  had  it  before 
His  eyes  every  hpur  since  His  public  entry  to  Jerusalem. 
He,  the  rightful  heir  of  the  vineyard,  had  been  received  by 
the  husbandmen  wit^b  jealous  eyes  r  a;nd  deadly,  purposes. 
The  revolt  He  had  rcome  to  end  had  grown  rampa^it  It 
had  risen  JBpom  a  refusal  to  render  the  fruitja,  to  a  rejection 
of  their  dependence,  and  a  daring  resolution,  to  te^e  the 
vineyard  into  their  own  hands :  to  cast  out  God,  in  casting, 
out  Him  whom  He  hfid  sent.  The  fierce  anger  of  God  could 
not  long  delay.  The  rebels,  smitten  by  His  wrath,  m,ust. 
perish.  The  vineyard  must  pass  into  other  hfpds.  But 
"^he  others"  could  only  be.  the  heathen,  whom  Israel 
despised.  Loyfd  to  the  Son,  whom  Israel  had  rejectdd  and 
slain;  His  disciples  and  followers,  gathered  frW  'other 
nations,  would  be  entrusted  with  the  inheritance.  Chiyn^ng' 
the  figure,  these  wou)d  willingly  accept,  as  the  foundation 
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cnxPLv.  and  chief  comer-stone  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  God,  Him 
whom  the  first  builders — of  whom  those  now  before  Him 
were  the  representatives— had  rejected.  Was  there  any 
doubt  that  God  would  transfer  that  kingdom  to  those  thus 
loya][  to  His  Son  ?  He,  who  now  stood  before  them,  and 
who  at  any  moment  might  be  cast  out  of  the  Temple  with 
ignominy,  and  slain,  must  be  the  foundation  of  the  New 
'^  KciimiiL  U7.  Theocracy  which  was  to  supplant  the  Old  1  *^ 

The  first  open  attempt  at  '^dolence  followed  this  parable. 
The  hierarchical  party  felt  that  they  ^erei  meant,  and  that 
Jesus  had  dared  to  call  Himself  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the 
fiiture  Kingdom  of  God,  wMcih  was  to  rise  in  the  place  of 
that  with  which  all  their  dignities  and  intterests  were  bound 
up.  WJth  wild  Eastern  frenzy,  they  sought  to  arrest  Him 
on  the  spot  But  as  looks  and  words,  passing  among  them, 
betrayed  their  intention  to  the  crowds  around,  these  would 
not  let  Him  be  taken,  counting  Him,  if  not  the  Messiah,  at 
least  a  prophet.  Some,  bolder  than  the  rest,  possibly  laid 
hands  on  Him,  but  they  were  forced  by  the  surging  multi- 
tude to  let  go.  They  had  to  leave  the  place,  and  suffer 
Jesus  to  escape  for  .the  moment  But  they  had  power,  and 
organization,  and  the  people  would  not  ^dways  be  round 
Him  I        . 

Left  in  peace,  tlie  unwearjdhg  Divine  Man  once  more 
calmly  betook  Himselif  to  His  tipsk  of  teaching  aU  who 
would  hear. 

The  di^  had  finally  beeu  cast,  and  the  open  breach  be- 
tween Him  and  the  Church  authorities  had  been  proclaimed 
by  Himself  in  His  last  parables.  Full  of  lofty  indignation 
at  the  hypocrisy  and  wilful  blindness  of  His  adversaries,  no 
less  th«pi  of  compassion  for  the  multitude.  He  could  not 
repress  the  crowding  thoughts  which  the  last  hours  raised 
in  !His  soul,  and,  as  usual,  they  found  expression  in  addi- 
tional parables. 

"  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,*'  He  began,  "  is  like  a  king  who 
«  Matt.M.i-M.  made  a  marriage-feast  for  His  son,'®  and  sent  forth  his  ser- 
vants, as  the  custom  is,  to  tell  those  who  had  already  been 
invitee!  that  the  time  had  now  come*  But^  though  thus 
once  and  again  summoned,  they  would  not  come.    Yet,  the 
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Mng,  unwilling,  in  his  goodness,  that  ihey  should  not  enjoy  oh^lv. 
the  feast;  in  spite  of  this,  sent,  once  more,  other  servants  to 
invite  them  again.  *Come,'  ran  his  message,  *for  I  have 
prepared  the  first  meal  of  the  feast;  jny  oxen  and  fetlings 
have  been  iilled,  and  all  things  are  ready:  come  to  the 
marriage.'  But  they  made  light  of  this  fresh  invitation 
as  well,  and  went  ofl;  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his 
merchandise,  while  still  pthers  took  his  servants,  and  ill- 
treated,  and  eViCi^  killed  them*  Then  the  king  wa*'  angry, 
and  sent  his  soldiers,  and  destroyed,  these  murderers,  and 
burned  their  city.  JM^anwhile,.  he  said  to  his  servants, 
*  The  marriage  feast  is  ready,  but  those  who  have  been  called 
were  not  w;orthy.  Gp^  therefore,  to  the  highway^,  where 
the  roads  cross^  and  th^re  are  most  passers-by,  and  in'sdte  to 
the  feast  as  many  as  ye  find.' 

"  So  the  servants  went  forth  from  the  palace  of  the  king 
to  the  roads  and  cross^ways,  and  gathered  together  all,  both 
evil  and  good,  who  were  willing  to  accept  their  invitations^ 
and  the  feast-chamber  was  filled  with  guests. 

"  The  king  had  made  all  preparations  for  the  guests,  being 
nobly  arrayed  in  festal  ifobes,  so  as  to  be  worthy  to  appear 
before  hiuL^ 

^'But,  now,  when  he  came  in  to  see  the  guests,  he  saw 
among  them  a  man  who. had  not  put  on  a  marriage  rgbe. 
And  he  said  to  him,  *  S'riend,  how  is  it  that  you  have  come 
in  hither  without  a  marriage  garment?  You  must  i^eeds 
have  known  that  I  provided  rpbes,  fit  for  my  presence, 
for  all  my  guestsf,  and,  not  lesi^,  how  great  a  slight  and  dis- 
respect it  is  to,  refuse  what  is  thus  oflfered ;  you  know  that 
to  do  so  is  to  raise  the  severest  indignation  in  a  king  thus 
pfifended.'*<>    '  '  . 

"But  tbe  man  Tfa?  speechless,  for  he  could  not  excuse 
himself. 

"  Then  said  the  king  to  his  attendants,  •  Bind  him  hand 
and  foot,  and  cast  him* out  into  the  thick  darkness  outside."* 

"  Ye  know,"  added  J^sus,  "  how  dark  in  the  jiight  our 
streets  are,  in  which  no  windows  open,  and  which  i|o  lights 
iHumine,  That  darkness  is  but  a  tj^e  of  the  awful  night 
into  which  he  will  be  cast  out,  who  appears  at  the  marriage 
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<gAP.Lv.  feaat  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  without  the  marriage-robe 
provided  by  my  Father.  In  that  darkness  there  wiH, 
indeed,  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  ieeth,  for  fliongh  mul- 
titudes are  invited  to  the  feast  of  the  heavenly  kingdom^ 
many  neglect  to  secure  the  marriage-robe,  without  which 
no  one  cain  see  the  king  1  ** 

The  parable  was  an  enforcement  of  those  just  addressed 
to  the  priests  and  Rabbis,  but  with  various  additional  1^- 
eons.  The  haughty  sons  of  Jbrusklem  heard  once  more,  that 
when  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  should  be  set  up  in  its 
glory,  Gfod  would  call  the  heathen  to  a  shdre  in  it,  while  the 
people  of  Israel,  with  their  religiouiS  leaders — ^because,  as  a 
nation,  they  had  rejected  His  repeated  invitations — would  no 
longer  be  the  one  people  of  Godt  Stilt  more,  they  would  be 
visited  with  the  avenging  wr^th  of  Grod,  in  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  evew  before  the  final  triumphant  establidh 
ment  of  the  New  Divine  KingdontL  Yet,  among  the  heathen 
invited  to  enter  it,  as  among  the  Jews,  God,  at  the  day  d 
judgment,  when  the  kingdom  was  finally  set  up  for  eternity, 
would  separate  and  judge  those  who  had  been  wanting  in 
loyalty  to  Him,  and  had  come  into  His  presence  without  Uie 
preparation  demanded.  Such  would  be  cast  into  the  outer 
darkness  of  Gehenna. 

Thus,  in  the  very  presence  of  imminent  death,  there 
was  the  same  tranquillity  and  repose  as  on  the  free  hills  of 
Galilee,  or  in  the  safe  retreat  of  Caesarea  Philippi :  the  same 
stupendous  claims  as  Head  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  God,  and 
King  over  the  souls  of  men,  for  time  and  eternity.  Within 
a  few  hours  of  crucifixion,  and  conscious  of  the  fact ;  in  the 
intervab  of  mortal  contest  with  the  whole  forces  of  the  past 
and  present,  the  wandering  Galilsean  Teacher,  meek  and 
lowly  in  spirit,  so  that  the  poorest  and  the  youngest  instinc- 
tively sought. Him;  foil  of  divine,  pity,  so  that  the  most 
sunken  and  hopeless  penitent  felt  He  was  their  friend: 
indifferent  to  the  supports  of  influence,  wealth,  or  numbers; 
alone  and  poor ;  the  very  embodiment  o£ .  weakness,  as 
regarded  all  visible  help,  still  bore  Himself  with  a  serene 
dignity  more  than  human.  In  the  name  of  God  He  trans- 
fers the  spiritual  glory  of  Israel  to  His  own  followers ;  throws 
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down  the  bamers  of  caste  and  nationality;  extends  the  ohap^lv. 
new  dominion  of  which  He  is  Head,  to  all  races,  and  through 
all  ages,  here  and  hereafter ;  predicts  the  divine  wrath  on 
His  enemies  in  this  world,  as  the  enemies  of  God,  and 
announces  the  decision  of  the  final  judgment  as  turning  on 
the  attitude  of  men  towards  Himself  and  His  message.  The 
grandeur  of  soul  which  could  so  utterly  ignore  the  outward 
and  apparent,  and  realize  the  es^ntial.and  eternal;  the  con- 
scious majesty  in  the  midst  of  humiliation  and  danger ;  the 
absolute  trust  that,  if  the  pereaent  belonged  to  His  adversa- 
ries, the  everlasting  future,  in  earth  and  heaven,  was  all  His 
own,  could  sjmng  in  such  a  heart,  only  because  it  ffelt  that 
it  was  not  alo»e,  but  that,  unseen  by  man,  a  greater  than 
man  was  ever  with  Hitia.  Only  when  we  realize  Him  as 
enjoying  unclouded  and  absolute  comti^uiiioii  with  etewifil 
truth  and  love — Man,  but  also  the  Incarnate  jbivlne— can  . 
we  hope  to  solve  the  mystery. 
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^!iS3r  threatened  Iby  One  who  demi 
All  alike,  therefore,  howeve 
common  cause  in  trying  to 
their  power.  It  was  the  san 
far  less  fiercely  roused,  bum< 
Huss,  and  strangled  and  bi 
thousands  of  victims  of  the 
of  a  corrupt  ecclesiastical  coi 
in  the  name  of  God,  becaui 
doxy ;  but  would  not  reform 
their  interests  and  their  orde 
Plot,  therefore,  thickened 
fedled,  the  authorities  sent  s 
pany  with  some  Herodians, 
to  try  to  commit  Him  by 
treacherous  questions.  Obs 
unknown  to  Jesus.  They 
anxious,  as  sincere  Jews,  sc 
His  counsel  on  a  point  much 
longer  laid  in  the  sphere  of  ] 
dangerous  one  of  political  < 
answer  might  compromise  ] 
rator.  If  they  succeeded,  i 
odium  of  His  arrest  from  the 
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rescued,  and  make  it  possible  to  get  Him  put  to  deatli,  for  chapj.vi 
the  power  of  death  was  in  Pilate's  hands  alone. 

The  Pharisees  and  Herodians,  though  from  different  prin- 
ciples, were  equally  disloyal  in  heart  to  the  Roman  Emperor. 
The  extreme  section  of  the  former  had  developed  into  the 
sanguinary  zealots — ^the  extreme  left,  or  irreconcilables,  of 
Jewish  politics:  the  Herodians  were  Jewish  royalists,  who 
sighed  for  the  old  days  of  Archelaus  and  the  Edomite 
d}Tiasty.*  With  dexterous  craft,  the  ultra-orthodoxy  of  the «  AM.«iFa».ifl 
Pharisaic  party  allied  itself  with  the  discontented  royalist 
faction,  to  tempt  Jesus,  if  possible,  to  some  bold  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  hated  question  of  the  payment  of  the 
Roman  poll  tax,  which  had  already  excited  fierce  insur- 
rections. If  He  held  that  payment  should  be  refused,  He 
would  compromise  Himself  with  the  Romans:  if  He  sanc- 
tioned it,  He  would  embitter  Himself  both  with  the  Herodians 
and  the  ultra-national  party.  Danger  lay  on  each  hand. 
On  the  one,  the  fierce  eyes  of  the  multitude,  on  the  other,  the 
bailiffs  of  Herod:  here,  the  cry,  "  Publicans,  sinners ; "  there, 
a  Roman  dungeon.     To  disarm  suspicions  they  used 

^  Smooth  disaimiilation,  taaght  to  grace 
A  devS's  porpose  with  an  aDgel's  f ape." 

^  Teacher,"  said  they,  with  soft  accents  and  humble  looks, 
^we  know — ^indeed,  we  are  fully  convinced — ^that  thou 
teachest  what  God  requires  of  man  as  his  duty  in  all  matters, 
truly  and  ri^tly,  and  troublest  not  thyself  about  the 
opinions  of  men,  but  fearlessly  and  nobly  speakest  what 
truth  demands,  without  thinking  of  consequences,  and  with- 
out caring  who  hears  Thee,  whether  he  be  rich,  or  poor, 
learned  or  simple,  powerful  or  lowly.  Is  it  lawful  for  us 
Jews  to  pay  tribute  to  Cassar  or  not  ?  We  are  the  people 
of  God:  God  is  our  King:  is  it  in  accordance  with  the 
allegiance  we  owe  to  Him,  as  such,  to  recognize  any  other 
king,  as  we  must  do  if  we  pay  taxes  to  Caesar?**  It  was 
on  such  reasoning  that  Judas  the  Gaulonite  had  based  his 
fierce  revolt  against  payment  of  the  tax  demanded  aft;er 
tiie  census  of  Quirinius,^  and  his  name  and  opinions  were  •  Ant.  svulli 
venerated  by  the  closely-packed  multitude  around.  Every 
Galilsean  among  them  expected  a  stem  avowal  of  the 
VOL.  iL  66  n        ^ 
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heathen.  Besides,  it  bore  the  idolatrous  image  of  the  Roman  oharlvi 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  the  legend  of  his  authority.  The 
Emperors,  to  Vespasian,  to  spare  Jewish  feeling,  had  a  special 
coinage  struck  for  Judea,  ii^ithout  a  likeness  on  it,  and  only 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  and  the  traditi<mal  Jewish  emblems. 
But  other  coins,  stamped  with  the  image  of  Augustus  or  Tibe- 
rius, naturally  found  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  especially  a^ 
the  feasts.  Such  a  coin  was  now  handed  to  Jesus,  with  the 
hope,  doubtless,  that  the  double  abomination — the  idola- 
trous image  on  one  side,  and  the  legend  of  Jewish  subjection 
on  the  other — ^might  provoke  Him  to  some  treasonably 
expression.     But  the  result  proved  the  reverse.  , 

"  Whose  inwige  and  supersqiption  is  this?" asked  He* 

"Csesar's." 

"  Render,  then,  to  Caesar,  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
to  God,  the  things  that  are  God's." 

Nothing  could  be  said  after  such  an  answer.  The  head  of 
the  Emperor  on  the  coin,  and  the  legend  rppnd  it,,  were  overt 
proofs  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  of  the  de  facto 
right  of  the  imperial  government,  as  such,  to  levy  taxes. 
Hence  followed,  not  only  the  lawfulness,  b^^t  the  duty,  of 
paying  what  was  thus  due  to  the  Emperor,  including  the  tax  im 
question,  since  the  very  coin  in  which  it  was  payable  showed, 
on  its  face,  that  it  was  the  lawful  claim  of  the  ruling  poweiv 
"  But,"  added  He,  "  your  theocratic  duty  is  in  no  way  comr 
promised  by  such  political  duties  as  subjects.  Pay  alsoy 
what  is  demanded  by  God  a£  your  spiritual  King,  as  a  legai 
claim  of  His  government, — the  Temple  tax,  and  all  that  He 
demands  from  you  besides  as  His  spiritual  subjects."  The 
treacherous  question  was  answered  with  a  dearoess,  precision, 
and  wisdom,  which  defined,  for  all  ages,  the  relations  of  His 
kingdom  to  the  civU  power*  The  Chiistian  was  not  to 
oppose  existing  authority,  but  to  unite  his  duty  to  it,  with 
his  duty  to  God.  The  political  and  religious  spheres^  were 
declared  not  oppodt^  but  coexisting,  and  harmoniouB 
though  distinct 

To  realize  the  immense  significance  of  this  utterance, 
delivered  as  it  was,  on  the  moment,  without  an  instant^ 
hesitation,  we  must  remember  that  it  introduced  an  entirely 
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the  essence  of  the  religion  of  the  day.  If  toleratedlonger 
He  might  win  over  the  people  to  favour  His  demand  for 
fundamental  reform.  The  Pharisees  and  Herodians  had 
hardly  left  Him,  when  some  aristocratic  Sadducees  renewed 
the  attack.  The  clergy  of  all  classes,  from  highest  to  lowest, 
were  against  Him.  His  support  was  among  the  people.  His 
appearance  in  the  Temple,  His  assumption  of  authority  over 
it,  and  His  lofty  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  filled  the  official 
world  with  alarm,  and  united  them  to  crush  Him.  But  the 
Sadducees  had  none  of  the  earnestness  of  the  Pharisees.  They 
were  the  prototypes  of  the  scoffing  and  infidel  priests  whom 
Luther  found,  almost  fifteen  hundred  years  after,  in  Rome ; 
who  parodied  even  the  words  of  the  Holy  Sacraments  they 
were  busied  in  consecrating.^  The  Pharisees  had  early  taken  • 
ofience  at  Jesus,  for  they  were  zealots  for  the  Rabbinism 
which  He  attacked;  but  the  Sadducees — ^few, rich,  dignified; 
the  primate  and  bishops  of  the  day — afiected  at  first  only 
to  despise  the  Galitean,  who,  like  so  many  before  Him, 
had,  stirred  up  commotion  for  the  time  among  His  rude 
compatriots.  Even  now,  in  Jerusalem,  they  were  disposed 
to  look  at  Him  and  His  adherents  with. a  lofty  contempt, 
and  to  laugh  the  foolish  rabble  who  listened  to  Him  out  of 
their  fanatical  dreams.  His  claims  were,  in  their  opinion, 
more  silly  than  dangerous,  and  they  would,  therefore,  bring 
the  whole  matter  into  contempt,  by  making  it  ridiculous. 

For  this  end  they  had  carefully  selected,  from  the  cases 
invented  by  Rabbinical  casuistry,  that  of  a  wife,  who  was 
supposed,  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  law,  to  have  marriefd 
in  succession  seven  brothers,^  each  of  whom  died  without ' 
children.  Though  an  imaginary,  it  was  a  possible  case,  for 
the  Law  enacted,  that,  if  a  husband  died  Avithout  leaving  a 
son  to  perpetuate  his  name,  his  brother  must  marry 
the  widow,  and  the  first-born  son  of  this  second  marriage 
was  to  be  entered  in  the  public  register  as  the  son  of  the 
dead  man.®  , 

Not  believing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  themselves, 
and  supposingthat  Jesus,  who,  they  had  heard,  taught.it,  held 
the  same  notions  as  they  ascribed  to  the  Pharisees,  they  fancied 
they  could  cover  Him  and  it  Avith  ridicule,  by  a  skilful  use  of 
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"  As  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead^  you  have  referred  to  ohap.  Lvt 
Moses.  But  let  me  also  refer  to  him.  Even  he  shows,  in 
the  passage  in  which  we  are  told  of  the  vision  at  the  burning 
bush,  that  the  dead  are  raised.  For  he  calls  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Now,  God  cannot  be 
the  God  of  persons  who  do  not  exist,  and,  therefore,  the 
patriarchs,  though  their  bodies  were  dead,  must  themselves 
have  been  still  living — ^living,  I  mean,  in  the  separate  state, 
and  awaiting  the  resurrection.  Thus,  God  regards  all  the 
dead  as  stiU  living,  and  how  easy,  if  this  be  the  case,  for 
Him  to  raise  them  hereafter  I** 

"  Rabbi,  Thou  hast  spoken  well,"  said  some  Scribes,  as  He 
closed.  They  were,  for  the  moment,  won  to  His  side,  by  His 
triumph  over  their  bitter  Sadducee  enemies.  Meanwhile, 
the  people  were  more  than  ever  astonished  at  His  teaching, 
and  disposed  to  think  Him  a  prophet. 

It  soon    spread  abroad  that  the  Sadducees  had   been 
silenced,  but  the  Pharisees  had  already  prepared  a  new 
attempt  to  entrap  Him.^    One  of  them,  who  had  listened  "JS!!^^^^ 
to  the  dispute — ^a  Scribe,  or  master  of  the  Law — ^had  been    "•**-^ 
selected  to  be  their  spokesman,  but,  as  it  proved,  was  only 
half-hearted  in  His  task«     The   Rabbis  taught  that  there 
were  great  and  small  commands  in  the  laws — the  one  hard 
and  weighty,  the  other  easy  and  of  less  moment.      Their 
idea  of  greatness,  however,  was  independent  of  the  religious 
importance  of  a  particular  precept,  and  had  regard  only  to 
their  own  external  precepts,  founded  on  it     Thus,  com- 
mands were  especially  called  great,  to  the  transgression  of 
which  excommunication  was  attached ;  such  as  observance 
of    the  Sabbath,   in  their  sense ;   of  circumcision,  of  the 
minutest  rites  of  sacrifice  and  offering,  of  ceremonial  purity, 
and  the  like.     The  precepts  respecting  the  structure  of  the 
booths  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  of  the  washing  the 
hands,  were,  on  the  contrary,  counted  smaU.     But,  in  spite 
of  this  nominal  difference,  obedience  to  all  was  alike  impera- 
tive, and,  in  practice,  both  classes  were  treated  as  alike 
weighty.     To  honour  one's  parents  and  to  let  a  mother-bird 
fly  when  the  young  are  taken ;  not  to  kill ;  and  to  wash 
the  hands,  were  put  on  a  level,  and  had  an  equal  reward.^  "  KOm,  m,m 
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cHAP.LVL   Even  the  injunctions  of  the  Rabbis  respecting  the  zizith,  or 

tassels  of  their  scarves,  were  "  great"     "  The  words  of  the 

Rabbis,"  says  the  Talmud,  "  are  to  be  prized  above  those  of 

the  Law,  for  the  words  of  the  Law  are  both  weighty  and 

:«  Hnrwiti,iii   light,  but  those  of  the  Rabbis  are  all  weighty."  ^*     If  Jesus 

^^bSS^  answered  as  the  Pharisees  hoped,  He  would  once  more 

^^^tiSii    commit  Himself,  as  an  enemy  of  the  traditions,  and  expose 

^^fioim    Himself  to  new  charges. 

It  may  be,  there  was,  besides,  a  lurking  desire  to  elicit 
some  utterance  respecting  His  claims  to  a  more  than  human 
authority.  Stones  had  been  lifted  more  than  once,  to  put 
Him  to  death  as  a  blasphemer,  who  made  Himself  equal 
with  God.  How  would  He  express  Himself  in  the  face  of 
the  first  command  of  the  Decalogue  ? 

His  reply,  as  always,  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
simplifying  the  whole  sweep  of  "  the  Ten  Words  "  into  brief 
and  easily  remembered  principles.  He  avoided  the  least  ap- 
proach to  anything  that  could  give  offence  to  the  most 
zealous  supporter  of  the  Old  Testament,,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  no  handle  for  accusation  of  any  slight  of  the 
Rabbinical  precepts. 

^^  Teacher,"  said  the  legalist,  ^^  which  is  the  great  and  first 
commandment  in  the  Law  ?  " 

No  one  could  take  Jesus  by  surprise  at  any  time,  but  in 
this  sphere  He  was,  if  we  may  so  speak,  especially  at  home^ 
as  He  had  shown  a  few  days  before,  in  His  conversation 
with  the  young  ruler,  near  Jericho.  With  a  full  sense  of 
the  peril  of  His  position.  He  answered  with  more  fulness 
than  usual,  leaving  no  ground  for  misapprehension,  but 
giving  as  little  for  offence.  He  had  named  only  one  com- 
mand as  great,  to  the  young  ruler — ^the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour— but  to  the  Scribe  He  gave  two,  as  forming,  together, 
"  the  great  and  first  commandment."  Neither  was  abridged, 
or  subordinated  to  the  other,  and  in  the  two  He  formed  the 
principle  from  which  obedience  of  all  the  rest  would  follow. 
With  sure  hand.  He  turned  first  to  the  Fifth  Book  of 
Moses,  then  to  the  Third,  for  the  two  great  guiding  stars 
«  Ke!m,flLi5i.  wMch  all  thc  host  of  lesser  commands  followed. ^^  *'Hear, 
''L^vVik**  ^  Israel,"  said  He:  "Jehovah,  our  God,  is  one  God  "^^ — the 
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words  in  which  every  Israelite,  each  morning,  confessed  his  onAP.  lvi 
faith  in  Jehovah — "  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.  This  is  the  great  and  first 
commandment.  A  second  is  like  it  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.  There  is  none  other  command  greater 
than  these.  On  these  two  hang  the  whole  Law  and  the 
prophets." 

He  had  once  more  shown  His  greatness  as  a  teacher,  by 
summing  up  our  whole  duty  in  the  fundamental  concep- 
tions of  religion  and  morality:  in  the  love  to  God,  which  is 
also  love  to  His  children,  our  fellow-men.  Nor  were  the 
various  commands  of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  overlooked ; 
the  religious  and  moral  precepts  of  the  prophets,  no  less 
than  the  Law,  were  honoured  and  made  binding  for  ever. 

"  Thou  hast  spoken  well  and  truly,"  broke  in  the  scribe, 
**  for  God  is  One,  and  there  is  no  oliiOT  but  He,  and  to  love 
Him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  understanding,* 
and  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to  love 
one's  neighbour  as  one's  self^  is  of  greater  consequence  than 
all  the  whole  burnt  offerings  of  the  Law,  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice,  and  all  other  sacrifices  besides." 

"Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,"  replied 
Jesus^  as  He  heard  words  which  showed  that  the  speaker 
was  no  mere  man  of  his  party,  but  was  accessible  to 
higher  impulses.  The  GalilsBan  had  proved  very  different 
firom  what  he  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  His  answers  had 
not  only  silenced  His  enemies,  but  had  half  won  some  of 
them  to  His  side.  Henceforth,  all,  alike,  kept  aloof  from 
one  from  whom  chief  priests  and  Rabbis  equally  went  away 
humbled. 

As  on  the  day  before,  the  defeat  of  all  the  attacks  on  Him 
was  followed  by  His.  taking  the  offensive,  but  only  in  a  mild, 
instructive  conflict  with  prejudice  and  misapprehension.  He 
had  openly  assumed  the  Messiahship,  but  in  a  sense  entirely  in 
contrast  with  the  popular  conception.  That  He  fulfilled  none 
of  the  conditions  expected  alike  by  the  authorities  and  the 
people,  in  the  Messiah,  had  given  the  former  the  pretext  for 
spreading  it  abroad  that  He  was  an  impostor ;  a  cry  caught  up, 
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that  the  contrast  between  Himself  and  ERs  opponents  might 
be  beyond  question.  Every  one  must  be  enabled  to  judge 
intelligently  on  which  sdde  he  would  take  his  place.  He 
desired,  henceforth,  only  a  speedy  deciaon  of  the  struggle. 

He  now,  therefore,  broke  out,  before  the  multitude,  in  a 
last  terrible  denunciation  of  the  moral  and  religious  short- 
comings of  His  adyersaries.  These  He  summed  up  under 
the  two  great  heads  of  hypocrisy  and  selfishness;    they  , 

made  a  pretence  Mid  a  gain  of  religion*     Yet  their  doctrines  ^ 
and  decisions  were  substantially  right ;  it  was  their  practice 
He  condemned. 

"The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,"  said  He,  "have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  seat  of  Moses,  to  continue  his  office  as  law- 
giver, by  explaining  and  teaching  the  Law.^  They  are  his  »  ^» •: 
official  successors ;  therefore,  obey  their  decisions.  But  do  jgJg^JSJI^ 
not  imitate  their  lives,  for  they  teach  what  they  do  not 
practise.  Tliey  heap  together  their  rules  and  demands,  into 
heavy  burdens,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoulders,  but  they 
will  not  help  those  whom  they  thus  loid  by  so  mudi  as  the 
touch  of  a  little  finger.  They  shirk  many  rites  and  fonns 
which  they  demand  from  others  as  sacred  duties.  Their 
requirements  are  a  load  on  the  conscience,  which  deadens 
and  destroys  it.  ^  To  exalt  their  order,  they  make  slaves  of 
the  people,  paralyzing  by  thdr  countless  laws  all  true  virtue, 
freedom,  and  love.  They  act  only  with  an  eye  to  effect ;  to 
be  thought  more  religious  than  others ;  and  reap  considera- 
tion and  profit  from  this  reputation.  They  come  out  to  pray 
in  their  jnost  pious  robes,  especially  now,  at  the  feast,  and 
wear  phylacteries  of  extra  size  on  their  forehead  and  arm  that 
they  may  be  noticed;  and  the  very  tassels^®  l^^ng,  in  honour  »  hw^ 
of  the  Law,  at  the  comers  of  their  abbas,  are  larger  than  '^ 
those  of  others.  To  get  honour,  they  strive  for  the  highest 
places  at  feasts,  and  the  chief  seats  in  the  S3magogues,  and 
court  salutations  in  the  crowded  market-place,  and  the 
sounding  title,  RabbL  Have  nothing  to  do  with  such  proud 
names,  for  I,  only,  am  your  Rabbi  or  teacher,  and  all  ye  are 
brethren.  They  like  to  be  called  *  Father,*  but  call  no 
teacher  on  earth  your  father,  for  one  only  is  your  Father; 
God,  in  Heaven.    And  do  not,  like  them,  be  called  Leaders, 
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I  have  only  one  Leader,  Me,  the  Messiah.  The 
place  among  my  disciples  is  quite  otherwise  obtained 
long  them,  for  he  who  seeks  to  be  great  among  you 
ome  so,  as  I  have  said  before,  only  by  being  tie 
of  the  rest.  This  lowliness  is  itself  his  greatness, 
who  exalts  himself  shall  be  humbled  at  my  connng 
who  humbles  himself  will  be  exalted." 
g,  as  he  proceeded,  He  now  broke  out  into  a  lofly 
^e  of  indignation  at  such  prindples  and  conduct, 
e  to  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors  I  Ye  plunder 
ises  of  desolate  widoAvs,  left  without  protectors,  and, 
your  doings,  make  long  prayers  while  at  such 
For  you  say  in  your  hypocrisy,  *Long  prayers 
long  life,'  and  some  of  you  boast  that  you  pray  nine 
day  I^^  Believe  me,  you  will  receive  for  all  this  the 
damnation  hereafter. 

e  to  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors  I  Ye  stand 
;ate-way  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  ^;hat  Euigdom 
M)me  to  set  up,  and  not  only  do  not  yoiu^elves  enter, 
1  close  the  doors  I  have  opened,  that  you  may  keep 
am  entering,  who  wish  to  do  so^ 
e  to  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors!  Instead  of 
men  into  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  ye  compass 
land  to  make  one  proselyte,^  that  your  party  may 
J  him,  and,  when  he  is  gained,  what  do  you  make  of 
A.  son  of  hell,  by  your  example,  two-fold  more  even 
a  are  yourselves. 

3  to  you,  blind  guides,  who  say,  *  If  any  gne  swear 
'emple,  it  is  not  binding;  but  if  he  swear  by  the  gold 
belongs  to  the  Temple — the  gilding,  the  golden 
or  the  treasure — ^he  is  bound  by  his  oath.'  Fools 
id  1  for  which  is  the  greater,  the  gold,  or  the  Temple 
ictifies  the  gold  ?  You  say,  in  tiie  same  spirit,  *  If 
swear  by  the  altar,  his  oath  is  not  binding  on  him; 
e  swear  by  the  gift  that  he  has  laid  on  the  altar,  he 
jep  his  oath.'  Fools  and  blind  I  for  which  is  the 
the  gift^  or  the  altar  that  sanctifies  the  gift?  He 
jars  by  the  altar  swears  by  it,  and  by  all  the  things 
id  he  who  swears  by  the  Temple  swears  by  it,  and 
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by  Him  that  dwells  in  it.     And  he  who  swears  by  heaven,    ohapj.7i 
swears  by  the  throne  of  Grod,  and  by  Him  who  sits  on  it. 

"Woe  to  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors !  for  ye  aflFect 
to  be  so  strict  in  observing  the  Law  that  you  pay  a  tenth  to 
the  Temple  of  even  the  sprigs  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin 
in  your  garden  borders,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  you 
neglect  the  great  commands  of  the  Law;  to  do  justly,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God.  You  ought 
certainly  to  attend  to  the  lighter  demands  of  the  Law,  but 
surely  not  to  leave  the  far  greater  neglected.  Blind  guides, 
who  strain  out  the  gnat  from  the  wine  and  swallow  the 
camel  1  Sticklers  for  worthless  trifles,  regardless  of  matters 
of  moment 

"  Woe  to  you,  Scribes  tfnd  Pharisees,  actors  I  Ye  make 
clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  the  dish,  but,  within,  they 
are  full  of  robbery  and  incontinence.  Blind  Pharisee,  clean 
first  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  dish,  that  the  wine  taste  no 
more  of  plunder  and  lust,  and  that  the  outside  may  not 
only  seem  clean  by  your  washing  it,  but  be  clean,  by  the 
taking  away  of  that  defilement  which  your  life  ^ves  it,  in 
spite  of  your  cleansings. 

"Woe  to  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors!  You  are  like 
the  whitewashed  tombs  all  over  the  land— fair  outside,  but 
full  within  of  the  deadliest  uncleanness — ^the  bones  of  men, 
and  all  corruption.  You  pass  yourselves  off  as  religious, 
but  in  your  hearts  you  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity.** 

Over  against  the.  eastern  hall  in  which  Jesus  now  stood, 
and  from  which  He  looked  down  into  the  Valley  of  the 
Kedron,  lay,  on  the  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the  tombs 
of  the  Prophets,  the  southmost  of  which  is  yet  known  as 
the  Tomb  of  Zechariah.  In  sight  of  these  monuments, 
ranging  His  eyes  firom  grave  to  grave,  He  burst  out  afresh — 

"  Woe  to  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  actors  I  Ye  build 
fine  tombs  over  the  old  prophets,  and  beautify  those  of  the 
saints,  and  say,  *  If  we  had  lived  in  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
we  would  not  have  taken  part  with  them  in  their  martjo^om 
of  these  holy  men.*  But  when  you  call  them  *your  fathers,* 
you  bear  witness  that  you  are  their  sons — and  you  are,  not 
only  in  natural  descent,  but  in  your  spirit.    You  are  of  kin 
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the  people,  in  language  which  they  must  resent  if  they  ooAj^m 
were  to  retain  any  authority  at  alL  Either  Jesus,  or  the 
Church  as  it  was,  with  all  its  innumerable  personal  interests, 
must  perish.  It  had  come  to  this,  indeed,  before  this  last 
tremendous  indictment  of  the  system,  and  the  certainty  that 
nothing  could  avert  His  being  sacrificed  to  the  fanaticism 
and  vested  interests  arrayed  against  Him,  had  alone  caused 
such  a  protest  He  had  no  reasons  for  further  reserve.  It 
was  fixed  that  He  must  die  at  their  hands,  and  the  irre- 
concilable opposition  between  the  system  for  the  sake  of 
which  He  was  to  be  martyred,  and  His  own  character  and 
work,  must^  once  more,  for  the  last  time,  be  brought  out  in 
full  contrast,  that  every  one  might  choose  for  himself  for 
which  he  would  decide. 

The  infinite  moral  grandeur  and  purity  of  Jesus,  His  ab- 
solute truth.  His  all-embracing  love,   His  lowly  humility, 
His  sublime  consecration  to  the  will  of  His  Father,  His  in- 
tense moral  earnestness.  His  spirit  of  joyful  self-sacrifice  for 
the  moral  and  spiritual  good  of  mankind,  shine  out  nowhere 
more  transcendently,  than  when  contrasted,  in  this  parting 
lament,  with  the  wretched  sophistries  and  reverence  for  the 
infinitely  little,  which  marked  the  Rabbinism  He  opposed. 
The  spirit  of  the  market  or  the  booth,  in  religion,  found  no 
sanction  at  His  hands ;  He  would  have  no  huckstering  for 
heaven  by  a  life  of  petty  formalities ;  He  abhorred  all  cant 
and  insincerity,  and  all  trading  with  religion ;   all  striving 
after  mere  outward  success,  for  ulterior  and  unworthy  ends. 
He  would  have  no  divorce  of  religion  from  morality ;  it  was 
with  Him  a  living  principle  in  the  heart,  not  a  rubric  of  ex- 
ternal acts ;  its  outward  expression  was  a  holy  life,  but  the 
holiness  without  was  only  the  blossoming  of  a  similar  holi- 
ness within.      In  Rabbinism,  on  the  opposite,  there  was 
formal  piety,  with  no  moral  earnestness :  an  absorbing  zeal 
for  artificial  duties,  with  which  the  conscience  had  nothing 
to  do ;  and  an  elaborate  multiplication  of  rules  and  rites,  for 
the    express   aim   of  obtaining  the  absolute  spiritual  de- 
pendence of  all,  on  the  teaching  caste.     The  whole  system 
had  been  originated  and  developed  to  its  fulness,  to  be  a 
^* hedge**  round  the  Law,  and  thus  secure  fidelity  to  the 
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CHAPTER  LVIL 

THE  INTERTAIa 

AFTER  ffis  terrible  parting  denunciation  of  the  religious  ohap^to 
leaders  of  the  nation,  Jesus  passed  into  the  great  fore- 
court of  the  women,  fifteen  steps  below  that  of  the  men.  It 
was  a  wide  space  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  cubits  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  was  open  to  the  people  at  large. 
Popular  assemblies,  indeed,  were  at  times  held  in  it,  and  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  torch-dance  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
It  was  especially  frequented,  however,  by  both  sexes,  because 
the  building  was  there  in  which  the  pious  presented  their 
ofierings. 

Jesus  had  sat  down  to  rest,  after  the  multiplied  excite- 
ments of  the  past  hours,  over  against  the  treasury,  where  the 
continuous  stream  of  persons  casting  in  their  money  neces- 
sarily attracted  His  notice.  As  each  came,  He  could  judge 
by  his  appearance  how  much  he  threw  in.  The  poor  could 
only  give  paltry  copper  coins,  but  the  rich  cast  in  gold  and 
silver;  some,  doubtless,  from  an  honest  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God ;  others,  because  alms,  in  the  sordid  theology  of  the 
day,  had  their  commercial  value  in  the  future  world 

Among  others,  came  a  poor  widow,  with  her  two  lepta — 
one-twelfth  of  our  penny  each* — the  smallest  of  copper  coins,  j^^lu^' 
She  (Jbuld  not  have  cast  in  less,  for  one  lepton  was  not  re- 
ceived as  an  ofiering.  The  sight  touched  the  heart  of  Jesus. 
*'  Believe  me,"  said  He,  to  those  around,  "  this  poor  woman 
has  cast  in  more  than  any  oiie,  for  they  have  only  given 
of  their  superfluity,  but  she,  in  her  need — ^for  she  has 
less  than  enough — has  thrown  in  all  she  had  for  her  day's 
living." 

Among  the  multitude  of  pilgrims  to  the  feast,  then  in 
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which  His  salvation  was  to  be  brought  to  the  heathen  world  c«i^vn. 
at  large,*  and  His  emotion  broke  forth  in  words,  full  of  *  ^^^^^•^•• 
sublfanity. 

"  The  hour  had  come,"  said  He,  lifdng  His  face,  as  we 
may  believe,  to  heaven,  as  He  spoke — "  the  hour  appointed 
in  the  counsels  of  my  Father,  from  eternity,  when  the  Son 
of  man  shall  enter  into  His  glory  by  death,*  For  it  must  be »  ch.  i7.j»;^» 
that  I  die,  that  my  work  may  bear  its  due  fruits — as  the 
grain  must  fiiU  into  the  ground  and  perish,  that  it  may 
bring  forth  the  harvest  Verily,  verily,  I  say  to  you,  it 
must  be  so.  My  life  remains  limited  and  bound  up  in 
myself,  ad  the  life  is  in  the  seed,  tilt  I  ^e.  It  cannot,  till 
then,  pass  beyond  me  to  others,  and  multiply.  But  when  I 
die,  I  shall  be  like  the  corn,  which,  in  its  death,  imparts  its 
life  to  what  springs  from  it. 

"  As  it  is  needfiil  for  me  thus  to  die,  to  make  my  work 
triumph,  so,  also,  is  it  for  you,  my  followers,  in  your  own 
case.  He  who  so  loves  his  life  as  not  to  be  willing  to  yield 
it  for  my  kingdom,  will  lose  eternal  life  hereafter ;  but  he 
who,  in  this  world,  cheerfully  ^ves  up  even  his  life  for  me, 
as  if  he  hated  it  in  comparison  with  loyalty  to  me,  will  gain 
life  everlasting.  If  any  man  wish  really  to  serve  me,  let  him 
imitate  me  in  my  joyful  reaiiiness  even  to  die ;  and  he  will 
receive,  as  His  reward,  that  where  I  go,  to  the  right  hand 
of  my  Father  in  heaven,  there,  also,  will  he  follow,  and  dwell 
with  me ;  for  if  any  one  thus  truly  and  self-sacrificingly 
serve  me,  my  Father  will  honour  him  by  giving  him  the 
glory  of  the  life  hereafter." 

The  awful  vision  of  the  immediate  future,  meanwhile,  for 
a  moment,  raised  a  shrinking  oif  humain  weakness.  It  was 
the' foreshadowing  of  Grethsemane. 

"  Now,  is  my  soul  troubled,"  cried  He,  with  a  voice  of 
infinite  sadness.*  In  his  agony  of  soul.  He  hesitated  for  A*  johniifTn 
moment,  before  all  through  which  He  had  so  soon  to  pass, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  He  were  even  now  enduring  it  "  What 
shall  I  say?"  He  added,  as  if  communing  with  Himself; 
"  Shall  I  pray — ^Father,  save  me  from  the  hour  of  darkness : 
take  this  cup  from  me  ?  No,  let  it  not  be :  all  the  past  has 
been  only  a  progress  towards  it,  that  by  it  I  might  glorify 
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enemies  will   be   shown,   and  their   guilt  before   God 
made  clear.     He,  especially,  whom  even  you  call  the  ri 
of  this  world,  and  the  great  enemy  of  the  kingdom  of  6o( 
the  prince  of  evil — will  feel  the  greatness  of  my  trium 
for  his  kingdom  must  yield  to  mine.*    My  death,  as 
atonement  between  God  and  man,  will  deliver  from 
power  and  place  under  my  protection,  as  the  glorified  Sh 
herd  of  the  sheep,  all  who  believe  in  my  name.     Nor  ^ 
that  triumph  cease  as  time  rolls  on :  age  after  age,  till 
last  day,  in  ever  wider  sweep,  it  will  subdue  all  things  un 
me,  and  drive  the  kingdom  of  darkness  from  the  world. 

"  So  it  shall  be ;  for  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth 
the  death  of  the  cross,  as  I  know  I  shall  be,  and  thus  i 
away  from  the  worid  and  return  to  my  Father,  shall  di 
all  men  to  me ;  for  the  power  of  my  cross  will  be  x 
versally  felt,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  I  shall  send  fr 
the  Father,  will  turn  men's  hearts  to  love  and  serve  : 
The  prince  of  this  world  has,  in  Me,  his  conqueror;  fo 
must  reign  till  all  things*  are  put  under  my  feet,  and 
world  be  won  back  to  God." 

The  people  round,  accustomed  to  speak  freely  with 
Rabbis  on  the  subject  of  their  addresses,  had  listened  to  I: 
respectfully,  but  were  at  a  loss  to  reconchile  His  words  ti 
their  preconceived  ideas  of  the  Messiah.^  In  the  Synagog 
they  had  heard  passages  read  fr*om  the  Scriptures,  describ 
Him  as  a  priest  for  ever,  and  His  dominion  as  one  wh 
should  never  pass  away  or  be  destroyed,  but  stand  for  e 
and  ever,'^  and  had  come  to  expect,  in  consequence,  an  e^ 
lasting  reign  of  the  Messiah  upon  earth.  They  were  a 
loss,  therefore,  to  reconcile  Christ's  use  of  the  name.  Son 
Man,  which  they  applied  to  the  Messiah,  wi&  the  statem< 
that,  instead  of  dwelling  <m  earth  for  ever,  as  a  king  over 
nations.  He  should  suffer  the  shameftil  death  of  crucifixi 
.  The  cross  was  already  the  stumUing-block  to  them  it  aft 
wards  became  so  widely  to,  their  nation. 

*'We  have  heard  out  of  the  Law,'V8aid  they,  "that  i 
Christ  is  to  live  for  ever,  on  earth.     What  dost  Thou  me 
then,  by  saying  that  the  Son  of  Man — a  name  by  which 
understand,  the  Christ — ^must  be  crucified?     Who  is  i 
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in  which  it  had  been  shown :  though  they  had  seen  His  oharlvo. 
grand  self-restraint  which  always  exerted  it  for  others,  and 
habitually  ignored  any  personal  end,  either  of  ambition, 
defence,  or  retaliation,  till  they  had  come  to  treat  Him,  not 
only  with  disrespect,  but  even  with  open  violence ;  secure,  in 
His  infinite  patience  and  humility;  their  prejudices  had 
utterly  blinded  them,  and  they  steadfastly  refused,  as  a  class, 
to  accept,  in  His  person,  a  Messiah  so  contrary  to  their  gross 
and  ambitious  expectations.  There  were^  indeed,  even  among 
the  chief  rulers  and  priests,  many  who  believed  in  Him,  but 
it  was  only  a  secret  conviction  which  they  had  not  the  courage 
to  own. 

The  threat  of  excommunication  had  been  too  terrible  to 
brave,  and  they  preferred  to  cling  to  their  social  and  civil 
interests,  at  the  cost  of  repressing  their  better  thoughts. 

Once  more,  only,  was  the  pleading  voice  raised.  A  num- 
ber of  those  near  apparently  followed  Him  as  He  retired, 
and  He  could  not  tear  Himself  from  them,  without  a  final 
outburst  of  yearning  desire  for  their  salvation.  Turning 
round,  and  raising  His  voice  till  the  sound  rang  far  and  wide. 
He  cried — 

"Think  not  that  the  faith  I  demand  in  myself  in  any 
way  lessens  or  takes  from  the  fitith  that  is  due  to  God.^     To  •  johnn 

44—50 

believe  in  me,  and  to  believe  in  God,  are  the  same  thing. 
He  who  has  that  faith  in  me,  which  the  proofs  I  have  given 
of  my  being  sent  from  God  demand,  believes  not  so  much 
in  me  as  in  Him  who  sent  me.  And  thus,  also,  he  who 
looks  on  me  as  that  which  I  have  shown  myself  to  be,  looks 
not  so  much  on  me  as  on  Him  who  sent  me-— on  the  Godhead 
of  my  Father  revealed  in  me.  In  Me  ye  have  a  Light.  I 
came  iuto  the  world  to  enlighten  men,  that  every  one  who 
yields  himself  to  my  guidance,  may  be  as  when  one  walks 
after  a  light,  and  may  no  longer  remain  in  the  darkness 
of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  sin. 

"  Yet  if  any  one  who  hears  my  words,  refuses  to  believe 
in  Me — ^let  him  not  think  that  /  shall  inflict  judgment 
on  him  for  his  refusal  The  end  of  my  coming  is  not  to 
judge  the  world,  but,  rather,  to  save  it  from  eternal  ruin. 
He  who  rejects  Me,  My  words,  and  My  deeds,  has  in  his 
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and  now  close  at  hand,  would  seal  the  fate  of  the  nation  oharlvil 
and  its  reli^on.     It  would  be  the  proclamation   of  the 
passing  away  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  from  Judaism, 
now  dead  in  forms  and  rites,  to  the  heathen  nations  willing 
to  receive  its  spirit  and  liberty. 

He  knew  that  the  Theocracy  would  cling  to  their  dream  of 
national  independence,  and  the  erection  of  a  mighty  political 
empire  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  this  involved  a  struggle 
between  them  and  Rome,  in  which  their  petty  weakness  must 
inevitably  be  crushed.  Strange  fate  1  the  moment  when 
they  fancied  they  had  secured  themselves  even  from  reform, 
by  the  resolution  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  was  that  in  which 
He  whose  death  was  to  ensure  permanence  and  prosperity, 
predicted  their  utter  destruction !  ^  »  sch«nkei.M6 

"Yes,^  said  Jesus,  in  uttei:  sadness,  *'I  see  all:  they  are 
very  great  buildings,  but  I  tell  you  solemnly,  the  day  will 
come  when  there  will  not  be  one  stone  of  them  all  left  on 
another,  not  thrown  down."^  »  Mattw-a^ 

He  said  nothing  more,  but  went  out  of  the  city  by  the 
blossoming  Kedron  Valley,  with  its  gardens  and  stately 
mansions,  a  picture  of  peace  and  prosperity,  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  Sitting  down  on  a  knoll,  to  enjoy  the  magnificent 
view,  so  full  of  unutterable  thoughts  to  the  Rejected  One, 
the  Apostles  had  Moriah  once  more  before  them  in  its  whole 
glory,  crowned  by  the  marble  Temple,  like  a  mountain  with 
snow. 

In  the  group  around,  Peter  and  James,  and  John  and 
Andrew,  sat  nearest  their  Master,  and,  as  they  looked  at 
all  the  splendour  before  them — splendour  so  great  that  it 
was  often  said  that  he  who  had  not  seen  it  had  missed  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world — ^their  thoughts  still  ran  on  the 
words  in  which  He  had  doomed  it  to  destruction.**  They  uuuii^2i.t, 
had  heard  Him  say  that  the  nation  would  not  see  Him  again,  '^^ 

till  they  showed  themselves  ready  to  receive  Him  sa  the 
Messiah,  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  city  and  Temple 
should  be  utterly  destroyed.  Their  only  idea  of  the  Messiah, 
even  yet,  however,  was  that  of  a  deliverer  of  the  nation,  who, 
besides  any  spiritual  benefits  He  might  confer,  would  raise 
Israel  to  world-wide  supremacy.     They  could  not  imagine  4;! 
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herald  national  deUverance :  instead  of  prodaiming  an  inter-  ghap.lvh. 
ference  of  Crod  for  the  restoration  of  Israel,  they  mark  the 
beginning  of  His  judgments.  For  nation  will  rise  against 
nation,  and  kingdom  agsunst  kingdom,  and  there  will  be 
femines,  and  pestilences,  and  earthquakes,  and  fearful  sights 
in  the  heavens,  here  and  there,  over  the  earth.  Yet,  do  not 
think,  from  these,  that  God  is  about  to  appear  for  the  Jews, 
and  to  send  them  an  earthly  Messiah*  No ;  all  these  are 
only  the  first  pangs  of  the  coming  sorrow.  Your  Rabbis 
have  told  you  that  such  things  are  signs  of  the  speedy 
advent  of  the  Messiah,^  but  be  not  deceived. 

"  Instead  of  peace,  these  things  will  bring  you  evil. 
Once  more,  be  on  your  guard.  I  shall  soon  leave  you,  and 
would  again  warn  you  of  the  dangers  to  you  which  shall 
precede  the  last  catastrophe.  I  have  told  you  often,  what 
perib  and  heavy  trials  await  you,  in  your  founding  and 
spreading  my  Kingdom,  so  difierent  in  its  spiritual  and  moral 
unworldliness,  from  all  others.  Before  the  end  comes,  men 
will  proceed  to  violence  against  you,  for  my  name's  sake. 
Your  countrymen  will  lay  hands  on  you,  accuse  you,  and 
bring  you  before  the  local  authorities;  you  will  be  scourged 
in  the  synagogues  and  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  even 
dragged  before  kings  and  Roman  governors,  that  you  may 
witness  for  Me,  my  Person,  and  my  Work,  before  them. 

"But  let  me  comfort  you,  in  prospect  of  such  trials. 
Never  forget  that  I  will  not  forsake  you  when  you  thus 
sufifer  for  my  sake,  and  shall,  myself,  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
whom  I  shall  send  to  your  aid,  give  you  words  and  wisdom 
for  your  defence,  when  you  are  before  tribunals.  Be  not 
therefore  anxious,  when  such  persecutions  rise,  for,  in  the 
hour  of  your  trial,  it  will  not  be  you  who  speak,  but  the 
Holy  Ghost 

"  Yetj  let  me  not  conceal  from  you  that  they  will  deliver 
you  up  to  every  form  of  suffering,  and  even  kill  you,  and  that 
you  will  be  hated  not  only  by  your  own  nation,  because  you 
proclaim  me  as  the  Messiah,  but  by  all  the  heathen  nations 
as  welL     In  this  world  you  can  look  only  for  tribulation. 

"  But  a  greater  trial  awaits  you  than  mere  persecution 
firom  without.     The  strife  of  creeds  will  enter  even  the 
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oHAiLLva  sacred  circle  of  the  family ;  the  father  will  give  evidence 
before  the  Courts  against  his  own  child,. the  brother  against 
the  brother,  the  child  against  itd  parent,  the  friend  against 
the  friend.  The  fury  of  heathen  and  Jewish  fanaticism  will 
feel  no  pity :  the  nearest  blood  will  rage  against  its  own,  and 
will  deliver  them  up  t6  the  executioner.  And  even  in  your 
own  number,  many  will  renounce  their  faith,  under  the 
pressure  of  persecution  and  trial,  and  will  even  betray  and 
deliver  up  their  fellow-Christians  to  the  magistrate,  and  will 
hate  those  from  whom  they  have  thus  apostatized.  My  name 
will  indeed  become  a  symbol  of  hatred  and  scom^  against 
every  one  who  confesses  it.  Still  worSe,  many  false  Christian 
teachers  will  rise  in  your  own  bosom,  and  will  mislead 
numbers.  And  all  this  spiritual  corruption  will  sap  the 
brotherly  love  and  religious  zeal  of  great  numbers  of  mj 
followers,  for  true  Christian  life  cannot  thrive  where  there  is 
moral  decay. 

"  But  he  who  neither  renounces  my  name,  nor  lets  himself 
be  led  astray  by  false  teachers,  but  remains  true  and  loyal  to 
me,  till  the  evil  days  are  over,  will  receive  everlasting  honour 
at  my  final  coming.  Such  good  and  faithful  servants  need 
have  no  fear  of  losing  their  reward,  for  nothing  can  befall 
them,  to  hurt  or  lessen,  in  the  least,  their  share  in  the  salva- 
tion my  eternal  Kingdom  will  bring.  As  regards  that,  they 
are  perfectly  safe.  Not  a  hair  of  their  head,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  will  perish,  so  far  as  their  heavenly  hopes  are  con- 
cerned. Their  fdthfulness  will  gain  for  them  the  eternal 
life  of  their  souls,  even  should  they  die  as  martyrs  here. 

"  Meanwhile  the  Gospel  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  (jod  will 
be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  that  a  testimony 
respecting  me  may  be  given  to  all  nations,  however  they 
may  hate  you.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  shall  come  the  end 
of  this  present  state  of  things — ^the  old  will  then  pass  away, 
and  the  new  begin.  The  reign  of  the  kingdom  of  God  will 
begin  when  Judaism  has  fallen,  and  heathenism  has  heard 
its  doom. 

"  The  full  spread  of  my  Kingdom  cannot  come  so  long  as 
that  which  it  is  to  displace  still  stands  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Gospel  needs  new  soil,  new  means,  new  powers.     The  old 
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religions  are  bo  identified  with  the  old  civil  and  political  cm^V^l 

life  of  men,  with  their  customs  and  modes  of  thought^ 

that  my  Eangdom  can  hope  to  found  its  peaoeM  reign  only 

after  great  and  terrible  revolutions  and  disturbances.^*    The  »  Ufttt  h. 

15    it.    M«l^-vj 

way  will  be  opened  for  it  by  war,  with  all  its  horrors,  and 
by  the  widespread  judgments  of  God  on  the  world  at  large. 

"  When,  therefore,  ye  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies, 
it  will  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end.  When  you  see  the 
holy  place  in  ruins,  and  desolation  reigning  there  in  its 
hatefulness,  as  is  spoken  of  in  Daniel,  ^^  let  him  who  is  in  i«  dui.«  a 
Judea  flee  to  the  hills  of  Gilead,  where  he  will  be  safe ;  let 
him  who  is  on  the  house-top  not  come  down  to  take  away  his 
things  trom  the  house,  but  let  him  flee  along  the  flat  roof,  to 
the  town  wall,  and  thus  escape ;  and  let  him  who  is  working 
in  the  field,  where  he  has  no  outer  garment,  not  come  back 
to  his  house  to  get  it,  but  let  him  flee  for  his  life.  But  woe 
to  those  who  are  with  child  in  those  days,  arid  cannot  flee, 
and  to  those  who  have  children  at  the  breast,  and  are  kept 
from  escaping  by  vainly  trying  to  pave  them  also.  Pray 
that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter,  with  its  rains  and 
storms   and   swollen  torrents,    nor  on  the  Sabbath   day,  , 

when  he  who  still  clings  to  Jewish  law  will  think  it  im- 
lawful  to  travel  more  than  two  thousand  cubits.  What- 
ever hinders  your  swift  flight  will,  indeed,  be  cause  of  re- 
gret^ for  the  troubles  of  those  days  will  be  great  beyond 
example. 

"  There  will  be  great  distress  in  the  land,  and  the  fierce 
wrath  will  be  let  loose  on  this  nation.  Its  sons  will  fall 
by  the  sword,  and  be  led  off^,.to  be  sold  as  slaves,  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  Jerusalem  will  be  trodden  under  foot  of  the 
heathen,  as  a  captive  is  by  his  conqueror,  till  the  times 
allowed  by  God  to  the  Gentiles,  to  carry  out  thus  His 
aven^ng.  wrath,  be  fulfilled. 

"And,  indeed,  if  the  number  of  these  evU  days  had  not 
been  shortened,  in  God's  pitying  mercy,  no  flesh  would  be 
saved.  But  for  the  sake  of  the  chosen  ones  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  whom  God  has  determined  to  save 
from  the  calamities  of  these  days  and  preserve  alive,  they 
have  been  shortened. 
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and  earth  and  heaven  be  veiled,  and  darkened,  and  tremble,  chaj^lvu 
before  the  great  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  to  judgment. 
And  then  shall  they  see  the  sign  of  His  coming,  respecting 
which  you  have  asked — the  far-shining  splendour  around 
Him,  like  the  sun  in  its  strength — when  He  descends  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  with  great  glory.  And 
He  shall  send  forth  His  angels,  from  the  midst  of  the  un- 
utterable light ;  and  the  great  trumpet  of  God,  which  will 
waTce  the  dead,  shall  sound,**  and  the  angels  will  gather*  icoru-w 
together  around  Him  all  who  are  His— chosen  of  God  to  i^  ^«- 
be  heirs  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  of  the  Messiah — from 
north,  and  south,  and  east,  and  west— over  the  whole  round 
of  the  world.  And  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  who  have 
rejected  me  shall  mourn,  when  they  see  me  thus  come  in 
divine  majesty.  And  when  these  wondrous  signs  begin,  then 
lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  eternal  redemption  from  all  the 
afflictions  of  time,  is  at  hand. 

"  When,  therefore,  soon  after  my  departure  from  you,  ye 
see  all  these  wars,  and  hear  all  these  rumours  of  wars  of 
which  I  have  told  you,  know  that  I,  the  Messiah,  am  near 
in  my  first  coming,  as  ye  know  that  the  summer  is  close, 
when  ye  see  the  branches  of  the  fig-tree,  and  all  other  trees, 
swell,  and  put  forth  their  buds  and  tender  leaves.  For  it  is 
I  who  come,  unseen,  to  judge  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  as 
I  shall,  in  the  end,  come  visibly  to  judge  all  mankind.*^  u  M»tt.24.38. 

"  Verily  I  say  to  you.  This  generation  of  living  men  shall  Lake  a?.' so 
not  have  passed  away,  before  the  beginning  of  the  age  of 
the  Messiah,  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  fall  of  Israel,  and  to  be 
closed  by  all  these  signs,  has  come;  when  the  old  world  shall 
have  drawn  to  an  end,  and  my  Kingdom — the  new  age  of  the 
world — ^shall  take  its  place  till  the  consummation  of  all 
things.  Heaven  and  eaith  shall  one  day  pass  away,  but  my 
words  shall  not,  for  all  I  have  told  you  must  happen.  All 
the  signs  I  have  predicted,  as  heralds  of  my  coming  to 
judge  Jerusalem  and  Israel,  will  assuredly  be  seen  by  some 
of  you  now  round  me.  And  my  coming  then,  will  be  the 
revelation  of  my  Kingdom  before  the  world,  and  of  its 
triumph  over  its  Jewish  enemies,  for  my  Kingdom  can 
only,  then,  truly  rise,  when  the  Temple  has  been  destroyed. 
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GEAFJLvn.  When  it  shall  lie  strewn  in  ruins,  and  desecrated  for  ever  by 
heathen  soldiery,  the  world  that  is  will  be  seen  to  have 
passed  away.  There  will  be  an  end  of  the  old  priesthood 
and  sacrifice,  and  the  earth  will  be  opened  to  the  victory  of 
my  spiritual  reign. 

'*  But  the  exact  time  of  the  last  period  of  all^  of  which  I 
have  spoken — the  destruction  of  all  things  visible— the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  my  return  in  glory,  to  judge 
the  nations,  I  cannot  tell  yx>u.  Even  the  angels  do  not 
know  it,  nor  even  does  the  Son :  it  is  known  to  my  Father 
alone.  This  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  my  coming  will 
make  men  secure  and  careless,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Noah.  For  they  went  on,  dreading  no  catastrophe,  eating 
and  drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  and  neither 
believed  nor  dreamed  that  the  flood  would  really  happen, 
till  it  came,  and  swept  them  all  away*  Like  it^  my  coming 
will  be  so  sudden,  that,  of  two  men  in  the  field,  one  shall  be 
taken,  by  the  angels  sent  forth  to  gather  the  saints,  and  the 
other  left — for  they  will  have  no  time  to  flee — and,  of  two 
slave-girls  at  the  household  mill,  while  they  are  still  grind- 
ing, the  one  shall  be  taken,  in  like  manner,  to  be  with  me, 
and  the  other  left. 

"  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  watch,  lest  at  any  time, 
like  the  people  before  the  flood,  you  give  way  to  sinful 
pleasures  or  indulgences,  or  be  engrossed  in  the  anxieties  of 
life,  so  as  to  be  careless^  and  unprepared  for  my  return,  and 
that  day  come  on  you,  as  the  flood  did  on  them,  unawares. 
For  it  will  burst  on  all  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  as  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  as  the  snare  flies  over 

"  Matt.  M.  42.  the  creature  caught  in  its  toils.^^ 

Mark  1$.  85..  ^ 

Luke  21. 36.  "  Takc  hccd,  I  repeat,  and  watch :  for  ye  know  not  when 
the  hour  may  strike.  It  will  be  like  the  coming  of  a  man 
who  has  taken  his  journey  into  a  fitr  country,  and  has  lefl 
his  house  in  the  hands  of  his  servants,  and  given  authority 
»  Mutt  24. «.  over  it  to  them— to  each  his  own  special  work  ^—  and 
has  commanded  the  keeper  of  the  gate  to  watch  for  his 
return.  Watch,  therefore,  like  faithful,  diligent  servants,  for 
ye  know  not  the  hour  when  I,  the  Master  of  the  House, 
shall  come,  whether  it  will  be  in  the  evening,  or  at  mid- 
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Bight,  or  at  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning ;  lest^  if  I  come  ohapj^to 

Buddenly,  I  find  you  asleep.    And  what  I  say  to  you,  my 

apostles,  I  say  to  all.  Be  awake  and  watchful  at  all  timea^ 

that  ye  may  be  able  to  escape  all  the  terrors  of  my  coming 

by  being  found  faithful,  and  thus  may  be  set  before  me  by 

the  holy  angels,  to  enter  into  my  glory,  and  stand  befbre 

me,  as  my  servants,  in  my  heavenly  kingdom. 

"  You  know  how  a  householder  would  have  acted  had  he 
known  beforehand  at  what  watch  of  the  night  the  thief 
would  come,  to  plunder  his  goods.  He  would  have  watched, 
and  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken  into.  There; 
fore,  be  ready  at  all  times,  for  the  Son  of  Man  will  come, 
when,  perhaps,  ye  least  expect  Him. 

*'  Who  among  you  will  prove  himself  a  good  and  faithful 
servant?  He  will  be  like  a  servant  of  him  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  who  took  his  journey  to  a  far  country — a  servant 
set  over  the  household  to  give  them  their  food  in  due  season, 
during  his  absence ;  who  faithfully  did  it.  Blessed  will  b? 
that  servant,  whom  his  lord,  when  he  returns,  shall  find  so 
doing  1  Verily  I  say  to  you,  he  will  advance  him  to  a  far 
higher  post,  for  he  will  set  him  not  only  over  the  food  of 
his  household,  but  over  all  his  substance.  And  blessed, 
in  like  manner,  will  he  be  whom  I,  on  my  return,  will  find 
faithful  to  the  charge  committed  to  him  in  my  kingdom ! 

"  But,  ii^  instead  of  being  faithful,  you  fail  in  your  duty, 
you  will  be  like  a  servant  of  the  same  master  who  shoultji 
say  in  his  heart,  *My  Lord  delays  his  coming,*  and  begio 
to  beat  his  fellow-servants,  apd  to  eat  and  drink  with  the 
drunken,  at  his  master's  cost  The  lord  of  that  servant  will 
come  in  a' day  when  he  does  not  look  for  him,  and  in  an 
hour  when  he  does  not  expect  him,  and  will  punish  him  to 
the  uttermost,  and  make  him  bear  the  just  fate  of  a  hypocrita 
Even  so,  the  hypocrite,  in  my  kingdopa,  shall  be  cast  out 
into  outer  darkness.  And,  oh  I  what  weepii^g  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  will  be  the^re  1  *^  .  » iM.t4.ei 

"  In  that  day  pf  my  final  coming  it  wiU  be  as  when,  at  a 
marriage,^  the  maidens  invited   to  play  and  sing  in  the-i^tiML 
marriage,  procession,  prepare  to  go  out  to  meet  the  bridesr 
groom,  to  lead  Him  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  wliere  the 
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rriage  is  to  be  celebrated.  Let  me  suppose  there  were 
such  maidens, — ^five  wise,  five  foolish.  The  five  foolisb 
s  took  their  lamps  with  them,  to  help  the  display,  and 
iten  the  path  of  the  bridegroom,  but  they  forgot  to  take 
with  them,  besides,  to  refill  the  lamps,  when  they  had 
ued  out.  But  the  wise  not  only  took  their  lamps,  but 
in  their  oil  flasks  as  well.  All  the  ten,  thus  differently 
pared,  went  forth  from  the  home  of  the  bride,  and  waited 
a  house,  on  the  way  by  which  the  bridegroom  must 
le,  to ,  be  ready  to  go  out  and  escort  him,  when  he 
3ed  by. 

'  But  he  delayed  so  long  that  they  all  grew  heavy,  and  fell 
ep.  At  last,  at  midnight,  they  were  suddenly  roused ; 
the  people  in  the  streets  had  heard  the  loud  music  and 
uts,  and  had  seen  the  light  of  the  lamps  and  torches  of 
procession,  afar,  and  raised  the  ciy  at  the  doors — 'The 
legroom  is  coming,  go  ye  out  to  meet  him.'  Then  they 
arose,  and  trimmed  each  her  own  lamp,  to  have  it  ready. 
5  foolish  ones  now  found  that  their  lamps  were  going  out^ 
ause  the  oil  was  all  burned,  and  asked  the  ynse  ones  to 
B  them  of  theirs.  But  they  answered,  *We  cannot 
sibly  do  so,  for  our  oil  would  assuredly  not  suffice  both 
ourselves  and  you ;  go,  rather,  to  the  sellers,  and  buy 
yourselves.* 

^  While  they  were  away  buying  it,  however,  the  bridegroom 
le,  and  the  five  who  were  ready,  joined  the  procession, 
L  went  in  with  the  bridegroom  to  the  marriage  and  the 
rriage-feast,  and  the  door  was  shut.  After  a  time,  the 
er  five  came,  and  knocked  at  the  gate  with  anxious  en- 
ity — *  Lord,  lord,  open  to  us.'  But  he  answered,  "  I  do 
know  you.  You  were  not  among  the  other  maids  of  the 
le  in  the  procession,  and,  therefore,  you  are  strangers  to 
and  as  such  have  nothing  to  do  at  my  marriage.' 
'  Learn  from  this  parable  that  they  who  patiently  watch 
[  wait,  doing  the  duty  I  have  assigned  them,  till  I  come, 
ugh  they  know  neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  I 
11  do  so;  will  have  a  part  in  the  joys  of  my  heavenly 
gdom.  All  my  followers  will  then  be,  as  it  were,  my 
ie,  and  I  their  bridegroom;  but  those  who  are  not  feithful 
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and  true  to  the  end,  mil  be  ahut  out  from  the  marriage-  osAP^va 
feast" 

The  Apostles  and  the  others  who  followed  Jesus  had  been 
sitting  long  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  on  the  pleasant  slope 
of  Olivet,  listening  to  this  wondrous  discourse,  but  their 
Master's  stay  with  them  was  now  nearly  over,  and  He  was 
as  loath  to  end,  as  they  that  He  should  He  still  went  on, 
therefore,  and,  next,  repeated  to  them  the  parable  He  had 
before  delivered  near  Jericho — of  the  talents  lent  by  the  Lord 
to  his  servants.  Its  awful  close,  however,  which  represents 
the  unprofitable  servant  as  c^st  into  the  out«p  darkness,  with 
its  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  brought  before  Him  all 
the  terrors  of  the  last  judgment,  and  led  Him  to  close  by  a 
picture  of  that  awful  day  unequalled  for  sublimity  by  any 
other,  even  of  His  own  utterances. 

"  The  parable  of  the  talents,  my  beloved,"  said  He,  "shows 
that  every  one  of  you  must  needs  make  the  utmost  possible 
use,  for  the  interests  of  my  kingdom  in  your  own  own  hearts 
and  among  men,  of  all  the  diflferent  gifts  entrusted  to  you 
by  me,  for  my  service,  according  to  your  respective  abilities. 
For,  at  my  coming,  I  shall  reckon  with  you  all,  and  those  who 
have  been  faithful  to  me  shall  receive  high  rewards  in 
heaven,  but  those  who  have  left  their  gifts,  however  smalL 
unused,  will  have  those  gifts  taken  from  them,  and  they 
themselves  will  be  thrust  out  of  my  kingdom." 

He  then  proceeded — in  words  such  as  no  mere  man  could 
ever  dream  of  using — words  which  we  seem  to  hear  spoken 
with  the  light  as  of  other  worlds  shining  from  the  speaker  a 
eyes,  and  a  transfiguration  of  His  whole  appearance  to  more 
than  human  majesty. 

".  I  have  told  you  how  I  shall  return  invisibly,  to  earth, 
before  this  generation  shall  have  passed  away,  to  judge 
Jerusalem  and  Israel,  when  the  cup  of  their  iniquity  shall 
be  full;  and  how,  also,  I  shall  come  again,  in  spiritual  unseen 
presence,  to  be  with  my  servants  in  their  warfare  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  till  my  kingdom  passes  from  victory  to 
victory,  through  succeeding  ages,  and  the  prince  of  this  world 
be  finally  cast  down  from  his  usurped  throne,  arid  the  world 
become  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  me,  His  M^ah.^^  "  itr.  11.1a 
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**And  I,  the  King,  will  answer  them — 'Verily  I  say  to  oha^vil 
you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it,  for  my  sake,  to  one  of  these  my 
brethren,  even  the  least  of  them ;  the  poor,  the  lowly,  the 
outcast,  the  persecuted,  the  wretched,  who  believed  in  me, 
and  are  now  round  my  throne — or  to  one  of  the  least  of  all 
my  brethren  of  mankind ;  for  the  love  ye  bore  Me,  who  died 
for  them — ^ye  did  it  unto  me.' 

"Then  shall  I  also  say  to  those  on  ray  left  hand — 'Depart 
from  me,  accursed,  into  the  everlasting  fire ;  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  his  angels,  but  now  to  be  shared  by  you,  his  ser- 
vants* For  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  did  not  give  me  to  eat :  I 
was  thirsty,  and  ye  did  not  give  me  to  drink:  I  was  a 
stranger,  .and  ye  would  not  receive  me :  naked,  and  ye  did 
not  clothe  me :  sick,  and  in  prison,  and  ye  did  not  visit  me/ 

"Then  they  will  tr}*^,  vainly,  to  justify  themselves,  by 
pleading  innocence,  '  Lord,*  they  will  say,  '  when  did  we 
see  Thee  hungry,  or  thirsty,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick, 
or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  to  Thee  ?  Lord,  we  never 
saw  Thee  thus,  and,  therefore,  have  never  refused  Thee  onr 
service.' 

"  But  I  will  answer  them — ^' Verily  I  say  ta  you,  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren ; 
whom  you  had  with  you  and  might  have  helped ;  ye  did  it 
not  to  me.  Had  ye  truly,  and  not  in  name  only,  believed  in 
me,  ye  would  have  shown  fruits  of  your  fidth,  in  deeds  of 
love  for  my  sake.' 

"And  these  shaU  go  away  into  everlasting  pumshtiient ; 
but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal^ 
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hand ;  and  the  gates  of  the  Temple,  duly  shut  overnight,  had  o»**j^ 
been  fouijd  open  in  the  morning,*    A  generation  later,  it»Wrti^- , 
was  to  be  told,  with  pale  Hps,  among  the  heathen,  that  when 
the  Temple  was  near  its  fall,  a  more  than  human  voice  had 
been  heard  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  crying  "  The  gods  have 
departed,"  and  that  presently,  a  great  sound,  as  of  their  ^^ 

issuing  forth,  had  been  heard,*  *  TUi%,mtk 

But  the  true  hour  of  Jehovah*s  leaving  it,  and  that  for 
ever,  was  when  His  Son  passed  that  afternoon  through  its  ^ 

gates,  to  re-enter  them  no  more. 

Rising  after  He  had  ended  His  discourse  on  the  near  and         . ,  ^ ' 
distant  future,  He,  who,  a  breath  before,  had  anticipated  the  "^^ ' 

hour  when  He  should  come  amidst  the  clouds  of  Heaven,  to 
judge  all  nations;  attended  by  all -the  angels,  and  robed  in 
the  splendours  of  the  Godhead;  was  once  more  the  calm^ 
lowly  Teacher  and  Friend,  climbing  the  slope  with  His 
handful  of  followers,  on  the  way  to  the  weH-loved  cottage  at 
Bethany. 

As  they  went,  He  once  more  broke  to  those  around  Him 
His  approaching  fate.  "  You  know,^  said  He,  "  that  after 
two  days  is  the  Passover,  and  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  ap- 
pointed, by  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  to  be  delivered 
over  to  His  enemies,  to  be  crucified."  It  was  the  second 
time  He  had  expressly  used  that  word  of  unspeakable  degra- 
dation and  infamy,  to  men  of  His  day — The  Cross.  But 
though  they  heard  it  again,  they  could  not  even  yet  realize 
so  disastrous  an  eclipse  of  their  cherished  dreams. 

Meanwhile,  His  enemies  were  not  idle.  It  was  now 
Tuesday  evening,  and  nothing  alarming  had  followed  the 
popular  demonstration  of  the  preceding  Sunday,  The  mul- 
titude, indeed,  disappointed  by  seeing  no  signs  of  the  na- 
tional movement  they  had  expected  that  day  to  inaugurate, 
had  lost  their  enthusiasm,  and,  in  many  cases,  grown  even 
hostile.  There  was  less  to  fear  than  the  authorities  had 
apprehended.  Yet,  the  crowd  was  fickle,  and  thousands  of 
Galilajans,  the  countrymen  of  Jesus,  were  at  the  feast, 
which  was  always  so  restless  a  tittie  that  the  Roman  Procu- 
rator kept  a  double  garrison  in  Antonia  while  it  lasted,  and 
himself  exchanged  the  congenial  society  of  CsBsarea  for 
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It  was,  in  itself,  a  tender  proof  of  reverent  J  a5»up.lviii 

such  a  time,  when  the  life  of  their  guest  was  ?  J'  / 

Authorities  of  the  Temple  and  Schoob,  and  ev.  ^ 

required,  on  pain  of  high  displeasure,  to  help  them  tc> 
Him,  He  should  have  been  thus  honoured;  for  Bethan^ 
was  close  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  act  might  have  brought 
disaster  on  a  household,  known,  like  that  of  Martha  and 
Mary,  to  the  dominant  class*     6ut  a  still- higher  tribute  •  John u.». 
was  paid  Him;  touching  and  delicate,  beyond  expression, 
under  the  circumstances,    TKe  sisters  had  often  pondered 
how  they  could  show  their  gratitude  for  all  He  had  been, 
and  all  that  He  had  done  for  them.     He  had  healed  Simon, 
and  had  given  not  only  him,  but  the  sisters  and  their 
brother,  the  hope  of  Heaven,  by  winning  their  souls  to  Him- 
self, and,  but  now.  He  had  shown  how  truly  He  was  the 
Messiah,^  by  bringing  back  Lazarus  from  the  grave.     They  •  John  u.ir. 
knew  that  the   shadows   of  death   were   gathering    over 
their  Mighty  Benefactor  Himself,  for  the  disciples,  doubt- 
less, repeated  to  them  the  depressing  intimations  He  had 
given  them,     Mary  was  left  to  give  their  love  and  gratitude 
expression. 

It  was  common  to  anoint  the  heads  of  the  Rabbis  who 
attended  mdrriage  feasts,  with  fragrant  oil,  and  special  guests 
were  sometimes  similarly  honoured.  Jesus  Himself,  at  an 
earlier  date,  had  had  even  His  feet  anointed  by  a  grateful 
penitent,  who  h^d,  besides,  washed  them  with  her  tear?, 
and  wiped  them  with  her  hair,  flowing  loose,  in  Self^forget- 
fulness,  '  But  now,  Mary  outdid  all  foj^meij  honour  paid 
Him.  The  costliest  anointing  oil  of  antiquity  was  the 
pure  spikeAard,  drawli  from  an  Indian  plant,  and  exposed 
in  tfasks  of  ajabaister  for  sal6  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire,  wh^ere  it  fetched  a  price  that  put  it  beyond  any  but 
the  wealthy. 

Of  this  Mary  had  bought  a  flask,  containing  abo\it 
twelve  ounces  weight,  and  now,  Cjoming  behind  the  guests 
as  they  reclined,  opened  the  seal,  and  poured  some  of  the 
perfume,  first  on  the  head  and  then  on  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
drying  them,  presently,  with  the  hair  of  her  head,  like  hqr 
predecessor.     She  had  rendered  a  tribute  than  which  she 
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ive  given  no  higher  to  a  King;  but  it  wasawordiy 
of  the  rightful  devotion  of  all  we  have  and 
Christ,  and,  as  such,  was  lovingly  accepted  by 
rhe  act,  however,  raised  different  thoughts  in  some 
narrow  minds  around.  As  the  fragrant  odoun 
le  room,  voices  were  heard  muttering  that  sud 
expense  for  such  an  object  was  wrong.  "This 
t,"  sdd  one,  "  should  have  been  sold  for  three 
[  pepce,*  and  given  to  the  poor.  That  would  have 
worthy  act;  but  thisl"  It  was  Judas  Iscariot 
that  perfect  gentleness  and  repose  which  He  always 
in  such  circumstances,  the  answer  of  Jesus  showed 
itment,  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  any,  but  yet  must 
ixried  joy  to  the  tender  heart  that  had  felt  her 
offering  too  little  to  bestow  on  such  a  guest. 
Y  do  you  blame  and  trouble  her?"  said  He  to  the 
y,  especially  to  Judas.  "  Let  her  alone.  It  is  a 
ed  she  has  done  in  my  honour.  You  have  the  poor 
a  always,  and  you  can  never  want  an  opportunity  of 
;  kindness  to  them,  if  you  wish.  But  you  have  not 
lys  with  you.  Mary,  as  if  she  knew  I  was  soon  to 
chosen  the  strongest  way  she  could  of  showing  ho^ 
le  loved  me.  3he  has  done  for  me,  as  her  Teacher, 
,  and  Friend,  while  I  still  live,  what  she  would 
ve  had  to  do  to  my  d^d  body— she  has  embalmed 
;he  grave.  What  remains  will  do  for  the  day  of  my 
I  tell  you,  wherever  the  gospel  shall  be  preached  in 
le  world,  what  she  has  done  will  also  be  told  for  s 
al  of  her.*" 

J,  the  only  southern  Jew  among  the  Twelve— the 
m  brought  up,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
—must  have  listened  to  such  praise  of  an  act  80 
to  him  with  the  bitterest  feelings.  He  had  been 
esus  at  least  from  the  first  appointment  of  the 
8^  and  must,  even  then,  have  been  conspicuous  as  s 
The  good  seed  of  Christ's  words  had  sprung  np 
5  early  days  in  his  heart,  as  in  those  of  the  others; 
evil,  also,  small  and  unnoticed,  perhaps^  at  first,  had 
it  spring  up  erelong,   and  it  had 
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strength  that  slowly  choked  all  else.  Like  all  his  brethren,  ohap^viii 
he  had  cherished  gross  and  selfish  views  of  the  prospec 
be  opened  for  them  by  their  Master,  If  some  of  them 
to  be  the  high  offidals  in  the  expected  Worid-Monai 
he  had  trusted  to  get,  at  least,  some  post;  profitab 
less  splendid.  Indeed,  the  lowest  dignity  promised  ii 
ceivable  honour,  for  were  not  all  the  Twelve  to  sit  on  thi 
to  judge  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel?  In  the  minds  oi 
others,  the  dream  was  loyally  subordinated  to  love  and 
to  the  Master:  in  his,  self  seised  and  held,  abidingly 
first  place.  The  mildew  of  his  soul  had  spread  a] 
Trusted  "with  the  common  purse  of  the  brotherhood, 
which  passed  the  gifla  of  friends,  to  meet  the  hui 
expenses  of  each  day,  the  honour^  sought  at  first^  perha] 
all  uprightness,  became  a  fatal  snare.  His  religion  witt 
apace.  Once  a  disciple  from  honest  anxiety,  he  conti 
one,  in  outward  form,  as  an  adventurer.  Grain  becan 
passion  with  him,  till,  under  the  very  eyes  of  his  Mi 
he  embezzled,  as  treasurer,  the  petty  funds  in  his  hands 
The  entry  to  Jerusalem  had  kindled  his  hopes,  after  i 
chagrins  and  disappointments,  for  the  popular  excite: 
promised  to  force  on  Jesus  the  part  of  a  National  Mes 
But,  blind,  as  he  must  have  thought  Him,  to  His 
interest,  He  had  made  no  use  of  the  splendid  opportu 
Instead  of  allying  Himself  with  the  dignitaries  of  Jxxdi 
and  inaugurating  a  mighty  Jewish  uprising,  with 
priests  and  chief  Rabbis  as  His  supporters,  He  had  ass 
both  Temple  and  School,  and  proceeded  to  open  ru] 
with  them.  Instead  of  a  crown,  He  had  spoken  of  a  ci 
instead  of  honours  for  His  followers^  He  had  for< 
persecutions  and  martyrdom.  To  the  mean  and  sc 
heart  of  Judas,  the  bounty  of  Mary  had  sufficed  to  ki 
smouldering  resentment  and  disloyalty  to  a  flame.  If 
were  certain,  he  would  profit,  if  he  could,  before  all 
over.  If  Jesus  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  His  enei 
he  might  as  well  get  money  by  what  was  unavoidable, 
not  He,  argued  the  diseased  spirit,  disappointed  him : 
him  about,  for  years,  in  hopes  of  gain  in  the  end :  and 
He  not^  now,  told  him  that  the  only  inheritance  he  c 
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The  Passover"  had  been  founded  to  commemorate  the  chap.lvip. 
departure  from   Egypt,  but  its  time  permitted  the  union "  n!5^iiiri 
with  it  of  the  feast  of  firstrfrutts,  to  celebrate  the  opening    u!^^ 
harvest,  and  it  was  also  called,  6rom  rites  connected  with  it, 
the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  ^*  «•  BMiojt 

We  are  not  told  how  Jesus  spent  Wednesday,  for  the    ^ 
supper  in  the  home  at  Bethany  was  on  Tuesday  evening. 
He  apparently  stayed  in  privacy,  awidting  the  coming  day. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  disciples,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  He  would  celebrate  the  feast  with  them,  came  to  Him 
early  to  receive  instructions.  Would  He  keep  it,  as  He  legally 
might,  in  Bethany,  for  the  village  was  counted  by  the 
Rabbis  port  of  Jerusalem,  for  reli^ous  usages  f  and  the  lamb 
might  be  eaten  in  Bethany,  though  it  must  be  killed  at 
the  Temple.^*  It  had  already  been  bought  on  the  tenth  >«  uMittoo^ 
Nisan,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Law,^*  for  though  theu]te4.it.a. 
strict  enforcement  of  this  command  was  not  maintained, 
Jesus  was  careful  to  fulfil  all  the  innocent  duties  pre- 
scribed. 

No  doubt  the  disciples  expected  that  Bethany  would  be 
chosen,  for  He  had  solemnly  turned  away  from  Jerusalem, 
two  days  before,  and  to  go  thither  again  would  be  to  put 
Himself  in  the  power  of  His  enemies.  But  He  had  resolved 
to  visit  the  city  so  dear  to  Him  once  more.  It  was  the 
place  appointed  by  the  Law  for  the  feast,  and  He  would  there 
be  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  multitudes,  as  Himself  a  son 
of  Israel  He  wished,  also,  to  throw  a  greater  sacredness 
over  the  institution  He  designed  to  inaugurate  that  night,  as 
the  equivalent  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  God,  of  the  Passover 
in  the  Old.  It  was  well  to  link  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
Apostles  with  the  sacredness  of  the  Temple,  undor  whose 
shadow;  the  City  of  the  Great  King,  in  whose  bounds;  and 
the  gathering  of  Israel,  in  whose  midst,  it  was  founded. 

Tuniing,  therefore,  to  Peter  and  John,  His  usual  messen- 
gers, He  told  them  to  go  and  prepare  the  Passover,  that  He 
and  the  Twelve  might  eat  it  together.  "  On  entering  the 
dty,*"  said  He,  "  you  will  meet  a  man  bearing  an  earthen 
jar  of  water ;  follow  him  into  the  house  he  enters,  ask  for  the 
master,  and  say,  *Th£  Tjbac^jbr  told  us  to  ask  you  **  Where 
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cHARLvm.  is  the  room  intended  for  me,  in  which  to  eat  the  Passover 
with  my  disciples  ?'"  And  he  will  himself  show  you  his  gaest- 
chamber,  on  the  upper  floor,  provided  with  couches,  ready 
for  us.    Get  the  supper  prepared  for  us  there." 

The  two  started  at  once,  and  found  everything  as  JesoB 

had  said,  and  by  evening  all  was  in  readiness  to  receive  Him 

and  the  Ten.     Who  it  was  that  thus  entertained  Him  is 

!•  Act.«.n.    not  told  us.    It  may  have  been  John  Mark,^*  or,  perhaps^ 

i^Jesu,   Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  early  scholar,  and  the  friend  after 

xwAid,  teioe.  death.     The  Gospels  do  not  say,  and  even  tradition  is  silent 

Universal  hospitality  prevailed  in  this  matter,  and  the  only 

recompense  that  could  be  given  was  the  skin  of  the  paschal 

»  Dhb.  jom.     lamb,  and  the  earthen  dishes  used  at  the  meal.^^    Not  fewer 

12.1.    MegUL    ,  ,  ^  ,        . 

^^  than  ten,  but  often  as  many  as  twenty— enough,  m  any 

case,  to  consume  the  entire  lamb — could  sit  down  together, 
but  Jesus  wished  to  have  none  but  His  closest  circle  with 
Him,  that  He  might  bid  them  a  final,  tender  farewelL 
»  Lfghtfocrt,  Women  were  not  commonly  present,^®  and;  indeed,  were 
excluded  by  many ;  but,  apart  from  this,  the  evening  was 
designed  as  a  time  of  deepest  communion  with  the  trusted 
Twelve  alone,  and,  hence,  neither  the  outer  ci  ' 
nor  the  ministering  women  who  had  loving! 
from  Galilee,  were  invited. 

Peter  and  John  had  had  much  to  do  befor 
be,  the  lamb  was  yet  to  be  bought,  that  i 
purchase  on  the  tenth  had  fallen  rather  out 
had  to  choose,  from  the  countless  pens  in  wl 
were  offered  for  sale,  a  male  lamb,  of  a  ye 
blemish  of  any  kind.  In  Galilee,  no  secular 
all  day,  but,  at  Jerusalem,  it  ceased  only  at 
two,  the  blast  of  horns  announced  that  t 
Levites  in  the  Temple  were  ready,  and  tl 
inner  courts  were  opened,  that  all  might  bri 
for  examination,  and  might  satisfy  the  pr 
number  intending  to  consume  each.  FortJ 
lines  of  household  fathers,  servants,  disciples 
and,  among  the  rest,  the  two  deputed  by 
across  the  court  of  the  men,  which  was  { 
and  adorned,  to  the  gate  of  the  priests'  e 
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on  their  shoulders,  with  a  knife  stuck  in  the  wool,  or  tied  oHAF.Lvm 
to  the  horn. 

About  half-past  two,  the  evening  offering  was  killed,  and 
about  an  hour  after,  it  was  laid  on  the  great  altar.  Forth- 
with, three  blasts  of  the  trumpets  of  the  priests,  and  the 
choral  singing  of  the  great  Hallel  by  the  Levites,  gave  the 
signal  for  the  slaughter  of  the  Passover  lambs,  which  had  to 
be  finished  between  the  hours  of  three  and  five.  As  many- 
offerers  were  admitted  as  the  courts  would  hold,  and  then 
the  gates  were  shut  Heads  of  families,  or  servants  deputed 
by  them,  killed  the  lambs,  and  the  priests,  in  two  long  rows, 
with  great  silver  and  gold  vessels  of  curious  shape,  caught 
the  blood,  and  passed  it  to  others  behind,  till  it  reached  the 
altar,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  was  poured  out^^  The  victims,  »  ighttoo^it 
hung  on  the  iron  hooks  of  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the  courts, 
OP  on  a  stick  between  the  shoulders  of  two  men,  were  then 
skinned,  and  cut  open ;  the  tail,  the  fat,  the  kidneys,  and 
liver,  set  apart  for  the  altar ;  the  rest  wrapped  in  the  skin, 
and  carried  home  from  the  Temple,  towards  evening.  As 
the  new  day  opened,  at  sunset,  the  carcass  was  trussed  fop 
roasting,  with  two  skewers  of  pomegranate  wood,  so  that 
they  formed  a  cross  in  the  lamb.  It  was  then  put  in  an 
earthen  oven  of  a  special  kind,  resting,  without  bottom,  on 
the  ground,  and  was  roasted  in  the  earth.  The  feast  could 
begin  imnaediately  after  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  the 
appearing  of  the  stars,  on  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  of 
Nisan,  which  was  proclaimed  by  new  trumpet  blasts  from 
theTemple.2o  "l^tS 

Judas  had  stolen  back  to  Bethany  before  dayliocht,  that    SSrSuwf* 

t'     o      '  ij^y  gQQ  Stan* 

his  absence  might  not  be  missed,  and,  after  another  day's  cJiSrST^wj^ 
bitter  hypocrisy,  under  the  burning  eyes  of  his  Master,  fol- 
lowed Him,  with  the  other  Apostles,  to  Jerusalem,  in  the 
evening.  They  must  have  breathed  heavily  in  the  troubled 
air,  for  presenthnents  of  unknown  dangers  filled  every  heart 
They  still  clung  to  their  old  dream  of  a  visible  earthly  king- 
dom of  God,  under  their  Master,  but  their  spirits  must  have 
sunk  within  them  as  they  passed  through  the  vast  multi- 
tudes, wholly  absorbed  in  the  approaching  feast,  with  no 
sign  of  preparation  for  a  national  Messianic  movement;  and 
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the  circle  of*  His  chosen  ones  as  the  catastrophe  pressed  chapj^viii 
nearer  and  nearer. 

When  the  Twelve,  with  then*  Master,  had  entered  the 
room,  to  take  their  places  on  the  cushions,  for  the  meaL^^«  Matt*. 
the  greatness  of  the  change  yet  to  be  wrought  on  their 
minds  was  once  more  strikingly  shown.  In  spite  of  all  He 
had  said,  the  questicm  of  precedence  was  uppermost  in  their 
thoughts. 

As  the  head  of  the  group,  Jesus  naturally  took  the  first 
place  on  the  highest  couch — the  outermost,  on  the  right 
of  the  hollow  square ; — ^His  face  towards  the  second  place ; 


JO. 

Mftrh  14.  17. 
Luke  2-2. 
14—18.24—80 
John  13. 1—20 


Middle  Oonob. 


Tbioliniujl* 


"  Diet,  of 

Antlqnitioft. 

Resting  His  left  elbow  and  side  on  a    ciLium."" 


His  feet  outwards, 
cushion  the  whole  breadth  of  the  couch,  His  right  hand 
was  thus  free,  while  the  Apostle  next  Him  reclined  so  that 
His  head  lay,  as  it  were,  in  His  Master  s  bosom.  It  had 
been  the  custom,  in  ancient  times,  to  eat  the  Passover  stand- 
ing, but  the  Rabbis  had  changed  it  for  the  Gentile  practice 
of  reclining.  It  was  like  slaves,  they  said,  to  eat  standing, 
and  as  Israel  was  not  a  race  of  slaves  but  of  free  men,  they 
should  eat  the  feast  reclining;  a  flattery  so  pleasing  to  Jewish 
pride  that  even  the  poorest  adopted  iiie  new  mode.^^  »  nier.PeB.37. 

But  this  Jewish  pride  in  the  Apostles,  made  still  more    we^'toiiJii, 
fierce  by  selfish  ambition,  in  prospect  of  the  political  glory 
they  still  perversely  hoped  for,  could  ill  brook  to  take  a 
lower  place  than  othera     It  was  a  grave  matter  for  them, 
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Pharisees,  who  should  have  the  higher  seats,  for, 
[usion,  they  assumed  that  it  might  affect  thdr 
tion  in  the  Messianic  State,  to  be  founded,  as 
gd,  presently.  So  the  strife  that  had  broken  out 
er  side  of  Jericho,  once  more  distressed  their 

He  could  only  still  it  by  repeating  the  keen 
then  gave  them.  "  In  my  kingdom,"  said  He, 
able  is  to  be  great:  the  lowliest  is,  in  it,  the 
^o  more  was  needed ;  the  struggle,  now,  would 
r  the  lowest  place. 

[id  not  ccmfine  Himself  to  words.  Rising  firom 
fvhen  the  supper  was  just  about  to  begin,^  and 
nself  with  a  towel,  like  a  slave,  after  laying  aside 
garments,  He  poured  water  into  a  basin,  and 
ish  the  feet  of  His  disciples.  Pride  and  selfish 
3uld  not  be  more  strikingly  and  touchingly 
lan  by  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  one  who  knew 
d  had  all  things  given  into  His  hands  by  God 
and  that  He  had  come  forth  from  Him,  and  was 
ium  to  Him.  No  greater  proof  could  be  shown 
than  that  such  an  act  of  humility  should  be  its 
ression.  Had  they  all  been  true-hearted,  it  would 
imazing  in  one  so  transcendently  above  them, 
till  more  so,  when  He  knew  that  one  of  them 
a  traitor.  He  had  proclaimed  Himself  the  Son 
future  judge  of  the  world,  the  Messiah  in  whose 
e  honours  of  heaven,  and  whose  voice  was  to 
jad,  and  they  were  simple  Galilaean  fishermen. 

be  no  commentary  on  His  demand  for  lowliness, 
ground  of  advancement  in  His  kingdom,  more 
His  voluntarily  performing  the  lowliest  act  erf 
vice  to  them  all. 

i  to  have  begun  with  Simon  Peter,  His  chief 
;the  warm  heart  and  the  impulsive  nature  of  the 
in  shrank  from  letting  his  Master  humble  Him- 
'  Lord,"  said  he,  "  dost  Them  wash  my  feet !"  He 
ized  the  meaning  of  an  act  intended  as  symbo- 
lat  I  do,"  replied  Jesus,  '^thouunderstandestnot 
It  know  hereafter."    ^^  Thou  sbalt  never  wash  mgf 
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feet,  Lord,"  reiterated  the  Apostle.     "  If  I  do  nof  wash  thee,"  cdbap^ioti 

said  Jesus,  "  thou  hast  no  part  with  me."     "  Lord,  if  that  be 

the  case,"  broke  out  Peter,  *'washnotmy  feet  only,  but 

my  hands  and  my  head."     "It   is  not  necessary,"  said 

Jesua      "He  who,  according  to  Jewish  ways,  has  taken 

a  bath  before  his  meal,  needs  no  more  than  to  cleanse  the 

dust  from  his  feet,  which  has  dung  to  them  on  the  way 

from  the  bath.     Except  this,  he  is  clean,  and  it  is  the  same 

with  you,  except  him  who  intends  to  betray  me.     By  my 

word,  which  I  have  spoken  to  you,  and  the  fiith  waked  in 

you  by  it,^*  you  are  already  clean  in  the  sense  I  mean — ••oh.tt.ija.ie 

right  in  the  desire  of  your  heart  towards  me.     Yet,  though 

thus  clean,  the  dust  of  earth  still  clings  to  you  in  part,  and 

makes  a  last  washing  needful."    The  hour  was  at  hand  for 

this  last  crowning  act  of  love — the  shedding  His  blood  for 

them  for  the  remission  of  their  sins — and  He  would  now 

prepare  them  for  it  by  this  tender  symbol,^  for  it  taught  not »  ah.  •fomj. 

only  humility,  but  that  He  alone  could  take  away  sin.  BibeiL«. 

Having  washed  their  feet  and  resumed  His  garments.  He 
once  more  took  His  place  on  the  couch. 

"  Do  you  know,"  He  asked,  as  He  did  so,  "  the  meaning  of 
what  I  have  now  done  to  you  ?  You  call  me  Teacher  and 
Lord,  and  you  are  right,  for  I  am  both.  Learn,  then,  that, 
if  I,  your  Master  and  Lord,  wash  your  feet,  you,  also,  ought 
to  wash  one  another's  feet,  for  I  have  done  this  as  an  exampl^e 
to  you,  that  you  should  do  to  each  other  as  I  have  done  to 
you.  You  know,  and  I  would  have  you  remember  it,  that 
a  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord,  nor  an  apostle  than 
He  who  sent  him  forth,  so  that  you  may  well  imitate  me, 
your  superior,  in  my  humility.  If  you  understand  what  I 
say,  it  will  be  well  for  you  if  you  act  on  my  teaching.  I  do 
not,  indeed,  speak  of  you  all.  I  know  your  characters  and 
hearts,  but  all  has  happened  in  fulfilment  of  the  divine  will, 
for  the  Scripture  must  needs  be  fulfilled,  which  says,  *  He 
that  eats  bre^id  with  me,  craftily  lifts  up  his  heel  against  me ;' 
to  trip  and  overthrow  me.*^  I  tell  you  before  it  happen,  mi^^,^ 
that,  when  it  does  take  place,  you  may  believe  that  I  am 
indeed  the  Messiah,  and  that  no  other  is  to  be  expected. 
That  I  should  be  betrayed  by  one  of  ourselves  might  have 
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ken  your  faith  in  me,  but  it  cannot  do  so  when  I  have 
»9een  and  foretold  it,  as  part  of  the  counsel  of  God.    But 
jheer  and  encourage  you  in  your  faithfulness,  let  me  tell 
[  that  you  may  go  forth  to  the  mission  on  which  I  have 
b  you,  with  joyful  hearts.     Your  high  position,  as  my 
sties,  remains  unaffected  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  youf 
aber.     For,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  now  solenmly  repeat 
e  who  receives  you  is  accounted  by  me  as  if  he  had 
dved  myself,  and  he  who  receives  me  receives  God  the 
her  who  sent  me,  for  He  dwells  in  me,  and  I  in  Him.**^ 
Tie  supper  now  began,  but  the  spirit  of  Jesus  was  still 
ided  and  troubled  by  the  presence  of  the  traitor.*®    At 
His  feelings  broke  out  into  irrepressible  words.     "  Verily, 
ly,"  sjud  He,  **  One  of  you,  who  eat  with  me,  will  betray 
His  hand  is  with  me  on  the  table.*'    They  had  never 
lerto  realized  His  hints,  and  the  very  thought  of  treason, 
heir  honest  and  faithful  hearts,  was  almost  beyond  be- 
They  could  not  think  who  was  meant,  for  Judas  had 
laged,  by  his  hypocrisy,  to  hide  his  character  from  them 
One  by  one,  they  began  to  ask,  "  Lord,  is  it  I  ?"    "It 
>ne,*'  replied  Jesus,   "  who  dips  with  me  into  the  dish. 
Son  of  Man,  indeed,  goes  in  this  way  by  the  counsels 
Jod,  from  this  world,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom  He 
etrayed  I     It  would  have  been  well  for  him  if  he  had  not 
a  bom  !  **     Words  thus  general  only  increased  the  pain 
emotion  of  all.     At  last,  Peter,  not  venturing  to  ask 
jctly  who  it  could  be,  but  conscious  of  his  own  integrity, 
koned  to  John,  who  lay  next  our  Lord,  to  ask  Him  who 
Id  be  so  base.     "  It  is  he,"  whispered  Jesus,  "  who  is  just 
ut  to  dip  the  bitter  herbs  into  this  charoseth  with  me, 
to  whom  I  shall  give  some  of  it  presently."* 
le  then  dipped  the  piece  of  bread  into  the  charoseth,  and 
ded  it  to  Judas.     "  Is  it  I  ?  "  asked  the  guilty  man,  con- 
nce-stricken,  and  yet  unmelted.     He  had  not  heard  the 
ds  of  John,  but  his  guilty  soul  could  not  help  stammer- 
out  the  question,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  up  the 
jkery  of  true-heartedness  he  had  acted  so  long.    The 
ul  reply — ^that  "it  was" — ^tore  away  the  mask  at  once, 
unveiled  his  heart    That  all  was  known  would  have 
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overwhelmed  some,  in  shame  and  contrition,  but  it  only  oHi^vm. 
hardened  the  betrayer.  The  wild  madness  of  evil  was  on 
him  for  the  time.  He  could  think  only  of  himself:  his 
£Bmcied  wrongs ;  his  full  resolve.  Satan  had  entered  his 
soul,  and  bent  his  whole  nature  to  his  own  dark  end^  It 
may  be  that  the  exposure  roused  him  to  the  heedlessness  of 
despair,  as  when  the  arch  enemy  bade  hope  farewell, 

^  Mid,  with  hope,  farewell  feac^ 

FareweO  remorse :  all  good  to  me  is  lost  s 

Evil,  be  thou  my  good  1*^  »PM.L«itiif. 

It  was  vain  for  him  to  seek  to  hide  the  workings  of  his  soul 
by  an  affected  outward  cabn.     He  had  long  veiled  £Edse* 

*^^^  "  under  saiDtlj  show. 

Deep  malice  to  ocHioeal,  coach'd  with  rovenge.'' 

But  the  eyes  of  his  Master  shone  into  the  depths  of  his  beings 
and  saw  the  tumult  of  his  worst  passi<ms,  in  thdr  mastery. 
"  What  you  have  to  do,"  said  Jesus,  **  do  quickly."  He 
could  not  breathe  freely  till  the  miserable  man  had  left,  and 
besides,  He  would  fain  meet  the  inevitable  as  soon  as  might 
be,  for  the  slow  advance  of  a  catastrophe  is  harder  to  bear 
than  the  catastrophe  itself.  Judas  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
command  at  once,  and,  having  received  the  piece  of  bread, 
dipped  in  the  charoseth,  moodily  took  it,  and  silently  with- 
drew into  the  outer  night  The  Eleven  were  too  much  /s 
confused  to  realize  the  end  as  at  all  so  near.  Betrayal  ] 
might  come,  but  at  some  future,  perhaps  distant,  time.  J 
They  only  fancied,  therefore,  that  Judas  had  left  eithar  to  i 
buy  what, might  be  needed  during  the  week  of  the  feast,  or  j 
for  that  special  night ;  or  that  Jesus  had  befthought  Himself  ,  - 1 
of  some  deed  of  mercy  to  the  poor,  and  sent  him  to  carry  j> 
it  out  The  traitor  gone,  Christ  felt  free  to  speak,  and,  as  if  \ 
relieved  of  a  load,  broke  out  into  a  joyful  anticipation  of 
His  fast-coming  triumph.  In  the  near  vision  of  the  Cross, 
His  work  seemed  already  finished;^  His  glory,  as  conqueror  ••  joimii. 
of  Deatii  and  Hell,  and  Redeemer  of  Mankind,  attained,  and 
that  of  God  the  Father  illustrated. 

"  Now,"  said  He,  in  effect,  "the  Son  of  Man  is  already 
glorified.  All  things  are  hastening  to  His  triumph,  and,  in 
that  triumph,  God  Himself  will  also  he  glorified,  for  it  is 
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ceARLvm.  His  work  which  I  shall  presently  com] 
be  thus  glorified  in  my  death  for  the  s 
will  assuredly  crown  me  with  His  o 
when  I  return  to  Him :  the  glory  that  I 
I  came  to  earth  to  become  man,  and  thi 
at  hand,  through  my  death,  which  wi 
The  betrayer  has  gone  to  accomplish  it 

"  My  children,  for  I  call  you  so  in 
a  little  while  longer  with  you,  and  you 
my  presence,  and  wish  for  me ;  but,  i 
enemies,  I  shall  be  where  you  cannot 
For  a  parting  word,  let  me  give  you 
my  very  last :  a  new  command,  to  be  k 
the  more ; — that,  henceforth,  ye  love  i 
have  loved  you  all,  and  because  you 
often,  before,  told  you  to  love  all  men 
but  I  now  tell  you  to  do  so,  for  the  lo^ 
for  that  which  you  bear  to  me.  You 
known  as  members  of  my  kingdom,  b; 
to  each  other,  as  such.  And  the  love  y 
must  be  such,  and  as  great,  as  mil] 
you  all." 

As  He  thus  spoke,  Peter  still  dwell 
the  sad  words  which  seemed  to  foresha 
tion  between  him  and  His  Master.  ^^  ] 
bold,  impetuous  way,  "  You  speak  of  g 
US  whither  you  are, going?  Will  yoi 
the  Gentiles?  "  "  I  go  to  a  place,"  re 
you  cannot  follow  me  at  present,  howe 
be  to  do  so.  Yet,  do  not  fear.  We  si 
for  ever.  You  will,  one  day,  follow  i 
and  then  you  will  come  to  me,"  Pe 
be  silent.  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  come  to 
"  even  after  a  time,  but  why  can  I  not 
Thou  knowest  me.  I  am  ready  to  L 
Thee." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  replied  Jesui 
friendship,  and  yet  also  of  earnest  8a< 
know  your  own   heart      All  of   yo 
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and  leave  me  to  my  enemies  this  very  night,  as  Zechariah,  chap,  lvul 

the  prophet,  has  foretold — *  I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and 

the  sheqp  of  the  flock  will  be  scattered  abroad.'^    But  be«i  oh.ML7. 

not  cast  down  with  too  much  sorrow.    After  I  have  risen 

from  the  dead,  I  will  go  into  Galilee,  and  gather  you  round 

me  once  more."    The  idea  of  forsaking  his  Master,  whom 

he  loved  so  dearly,  was  too  inconceivable,  however,  to  Peter, 

in  the  self-confidence  of  his  affection,  to  allow  him  to  accept 

it  as  possible.     ^^  Other  men  may,  perhaps,  be  offended  on 

account  of  Thee,  Lord,"  said  he,  "  but  if  all  the  world  were 

to  be  so,  there  is  no  fear  of  my  fiuling.     I,  at  any  rate,  will 

never  leave  Thee." 

^'  Simon,  Simon,"  replied  Jesus,  using  the  old  name  by 
which  he  had  known  him  long  ago — ^'take  care.  Self- 
confidence  will  be  your  undoing.  Satan  has  seen  it,  and  has 
sought  to  get  God  to  give  you  over  into  his  power,  as  he 
once  did  Job,  and  he  has  got  you  for  the  time,  to  sift  you 
as  wheat  is  sifted.  He  would  fain  have  it  that  your  profes- 
sions are  only  chaff,  and  he  will  shake  and  test  you  by 
temptations,  dangers,  and  troubles^  to  try  to  make  you  turn 
against  me,  and  thus  prove  that  it  is  so.  But  I  am  mightier 
than  your  enemy,  and  I  have  prayed  for  you  that,  though 
you  fall,  you  may  rise  again,  and  that  your  faith  in  me 
may  not  give  way  altogether,  and  separate  you  entirely 
from  me.  Though  you  will  assuredly  fall,  yet  you  will 
repent,  and  when  you  have  done  so,  see  that  you  streng* 
then  the  faith  of  your  fellow-disciples,  and  become  their 
helper,  to  support  and  confirm  them,  if  they,  like  you, 
waver," 

Peter  was  sorely  distressed  at  such  words.  Conscious  of 
his  honest  love  and  fidelity,  it  seemed  as  if  Jesus  doubted 
both.  His  warm  Galikean  heart  was  fulL  He  felt  as  if 
his  Master  spoke  of  his  acting  in  a  way  of  which  he 
could  not  believe  himself  capable.  "  liord,"  said  he,  *'  I 
care  not  what  happens  to  Thee.  I  am  ready  to  go  ^ith 
Thee  to  prison,  or  to  die  with  Thee,  but  I  will  never  leave 
Thee,  nor  be  untrue  to  Thee."  "  Do  you  think  so,  Peter?" 
replied  Jesus,  with  a  voice  full  of  tenderness — "  I  tell  you 
that  this  very  night,   before  the    cock  crow  the  second 
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then  that  He  had  thought  of  something  very  different  as  osarlviu 
their  defence  than  the  purchase  of  arms ;  for  how  were  the 
nine,  who  had  no  swords  at  all,  to  protect  themselves,  Tdien 
scattered  on  the  apostolic  journeys  of  whidi  He  had  spoken? 
The  evening  was  now  somewhat  advanced,  according  to 
Eastern  notions,  but  the  Passover  meal,  in  its  different  rites, 
could  not  be  hurried.   The  feast  began  thus,  in  other  circles, 
though  we  cannot  tell  how  far  the  usual  customs  were 
followed  by  Jesus. ®^    A  cup  of  red  wine,  mingled  with  a»  Mattw. 
fourth  part  of  water,  to  make  it  a  pleasant  and  temperate    likew^fiw 
drink,  was  filled  by  one  of  the  company,  and  given  to  the    2^k"* 
head  of  the  family,  who  took  it  in  his  right  hand,  as  he 
rested,  supporting  himself  on  his  left  side  and  arm,  and 
thanked  God  in  the  words — "  Blessed  be  Thou,  0  Lord  our 
God,  Thou  King  of  the  world,  who  createdst  the  fhiit  of  the 
vine.''     He   then  tasted  the  cup,   and  passed  it   round. 
Thanks  for  the  institution  of  the  washing  of  hands  followed, 
and  then  the  washing  itself,   which  was  merely  formal. 
"  Bitter"  herbs,  such  as  endives,  lettuce,  and  the  like,  were 
next  set  on  the  table,  to  represent  the  h^d  life  of  Eg3rpt. 
Thanks  were  given  for  them  also,  and  then  they  were  passed 
round  and  eaten,  after  dipping  them  in  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  vinegar.    The  unleavened  bread — ^the  bread  of  affliction 
— ^which  gave  one  of  its  names  to  the  feast^  followed  next, 
and  then  the  bowl  of  charoseth  and  the  Passover  lamb. 
After  this,  the  head  of  the  company  onoe  more  gave  thanks 
to  Him   "  who  created  the  fruit   of  the  earth,  **  and  the 
bitter  herbs  were  dipped  by  eadi  in  the  charoseth,  and  a  piece 
of  it,  "  the  size  of  an  olive,"  eaten,  with  them,  by  alL     A 
second  single  cup  of  wine,  mingled  with  water,  was  now 
poured  out,  discourse  on  the  lessons  of  the  feast  was  held, 
and  then  the  hundred  and  thirteenth  and  hundred  and 
fourteenth  Psalms,  part  of  the  Hallel,  were  sung.    Another 
short  thanksgiving  followed,  and  the  cup  was  once  more 
palssed  round  and  tasted. 

The  Household  Father  now  washed  His  hands  again,  and 
then  took  two  of  the  unleavened  cakes,  broke  one  in  two, 
and  laying  the  pieces  on  the  unbroken  cake,  pronounced  a 
thanksgiving — "  Blessed  be  He  who  makes  bread  to  grow 
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»m  the  earth,** — wrapped  some  bitter  herbs  round  a  piece 
the  broken  bread,  dipped  it  in  the  charoseth,  ate  it,  after 
Dther  special  thanksgiving,  and,  with  it,  a  part  of  the 
mb ;  the  others  following  His  example.  The  supper  had 
ly  now  properly  begun.  Each  ate  and  drank  at  his  will; 
^  alike,  in  the  patriarchal  way  of  the  East,  lifting  what  they 
shed,  with  their  fingers,  from  the  common  dish.  A  tiiird 
p  of  wine,  paissed  round,  marked  the  dose  of  the  feast  as 
eligious  solemnity. 
The  meal  had  advanced  thus  far,  and  was  now  virtually  I 
ished,  when  the  warning  had  been  given  of  the  approach- 
J  denial  of  their  Master  by  Peter,  and  the  weak-minded 
jertion  of  the  Eleven.  The  solemn  words,  foretelling  the 
ngers  and  trials  before  them,  had  been  added,  when 
3us,  now  in  the  bosom  of  the  little  band,  nearest  and 
irest  to  Him  on  earth ;  His  companions  through  the  past 
sirs,  since  His  public  work  began — introduced  by  an  act 
Ktting  a  spiritual  religion  like  His,  in  its  simplicity,  the 
rtitution  which,  henceforth,  should  supersede  in  His 
igdom  on  earth  the  feast  they  had  ended.  Homage  had 
sn  paid  for  the  last  time,  as  in  farewell,  to  the  Past :  they 
re,  hereafter,  to  honour  the  new  Symbol  of  the  Future. 
He  was  about  to  leave  them,  and,  as  yet,  they  had  no 
e,  however  simple,  to  form  a  centre  round  which,  they 
ght  permanently  gather.  Some  emblem  was  needed,  by 
dch  they  might,  hereafter,  be  distinguished :  some  common 
ad,  which  should  outwardly  link  them  to  each  other,  and 
their  common  Master.  The  Passover  had  been  the  symbol 
the  theocracy  of  the  past,  and  had  given  the  people  of  Gfod 
outward,  ever-recurring,  remembrance  of  their  relations 
each  other,  and  their  invisible  King.  As  the  founder  of 
I  New  Israel,  Jesus  would  now  institute  a  special  rite  for 
members,  in  all  ages  and  countries.  The  Old  Covenant 
God  with  the  Jew  had  found  its  vivid  embodiment  in  the 
irly  festivity  He  had  that  night,  for  the  last  time,  observed, 
e  New  Covenant  must,  henceforth,  have  an  outward  em- 
diment  also;  more  spiritual,  as  became  it^  but  equally 
rid.  ) 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  touching  and  beautiM  in 
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its  simplicity  than  the  symbol  now  introduced.    The  Third  cm^j^jmn 

Gap  was  known  as  ^^  the  cup  of  blessing/'  and  had  marked 

the  dose  of  the  meal,  held  to  do  honour  to  the  economy  now 

passing  away.    The  bread  had  been  handed  round  with  the 

words^  ^' This  is  the  bread  of  affliction:"  and  the  flesh  of  the 

lamb  had  been  distributed  with  the  words,  ^^This  is  the 

body  of  the  Passover.''*^    The  feast  of  the  Ancient  People  »  J^^  ,^ 

<rf  God  having  been  honoured  by  these  striking  utterances,*^  ^  ***teiL  i 

— Jesus  took  one  of  the  loaves  or  cakes  before  Him,  gave 

thanks,  broke  it^  and  hapded  it  to  the  Apostles  with  words, 

the  repetition,  almost  exactly,  of  those  they  had  heard  a 

moment  before — "  Take,  eat ;  this  is  my  body,  which  is  given 

for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me."    Then,  taking  the 

cup,  which  had  been  filled  for  the  fourth  and  last  handing 

round.  He  gave  thanks  to  Grod  once  more,  and  passed  it  to 

the  circle,  with  the  words,  "Drink  ye  all  of  it^  fortius 

cup  is  the  New  Covenant "  presently  to  be  made  "  in  my 

blood ;"  instead  of  the  covenant  made  also  in  blood,  by  God, 

with  your  fathers :  "  it  is,"  in  abiding  symbol,  **  my  blood 

of  the   Covenant"  of  my  Father,  with  the  New  Israel, 

^^  which  is  shed  for  you  and  for  many  for  the  remission  of 

sins.   Thisdo,  as  often  as  ye  drink,  in  remembrance  of  Me."  *^  »sxod.M.  8. 

For  Himself^  He  declined  to  taste  it  ^^  I  will  not  drink, 
tenceforth,"  said  He,  "  of  the  firuit  of  the  vine— fi>r  it  was 
still  only  wine — ^till  that  day,  when,  at  the  end  of  all  things^ 
the  kingdom  of  God,  which  I  have  founded,  shall  finally 
triumph,  and  my  followers  be  gathered  to  the  great  heavenly 
feast    Then,  I  shall  drink  it  new,  with  you  and  them." 

Such,  and  so  simple,  was  the  new  rite  of  the  Spiritual 
Theocracy.  To  those  around  Him,  at  its  institution,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  its  meaning  and  nature,  for  it  was,  even 
in  words,  a  counterpart  of  that  which  He  had  superseded, 
with  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  form.  The  cup.  He  told 
them,  was  a  symbol  of  the  New  Covenant,  under  which,  as 
His  followers,  they  had  come ;  in  distinction  from  that  which 
they  had  left,  for  His  sake.  It  was  to  be  a  memorial  of  Him, 
and  a  constant  recognition  of  their  faith  in  the  virtue  of  His 
atoning  death — ^that  death,  whose  shed  blood  was  the  ^eal 
of  this  New  Covenant  between  the  subjects  of  His  kingdom, 
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oHAP^TiiL  and  God,  His  Father.  It  symbolized  before  all  ages^  to  th< 
New  Israel,  the  cardinal  virtue  of  His  death.  The  Apostles 
could  have  had  no  simpler  or  more  unmistakable  intimation 
that  as  llie  blood  of  the  Passover  lamb  redeemed  the  people 
of  God,  of  old,  from  the  sword  of  the  angel  of  wrath.  His 
blood  would  be  a  ransom  for  man,  from  for  deadlier  periL  A 
covenant,  to  them,  implied  a  sacrifice,  and  His  blood,  as  the 
New  Covenant,  was,  therefore,  sacrificial :  the  blood  of  a 
Covenant  which  pledged  His  followers  to  &ith,  and  duty ;  the 
blood  of  a  new  paschal  lamb,  vnth  which  His  disciples  must, 
in  figure,  be  sprinkled,  that  the  destroying  angel  might  pass 
over  them,  in  the  day  of  judgment  The  custom  of  the 
nation  to  make  a  common  meal  the  special  occasion  of 
religious  fellowship,  made  the  new  institution  easy  and 
natural  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  constant  use  of  symbols  in 
tiieir  hereditary  religion  prevented  their  misconceiving  the 
meaning  of  those  now  inta*oduced  for  the  first  time.  They 
saw  in  it  an  abiding  memorial  of  their  Lord :  a  vivid  en- 
forcement of  their  dependence  on  the  merits  of  His  death, 
as  a  sacrifice  for  their  salvation:  the  need  of  intimate 
spiritual  commnnion  with  Him,  as  the  bread  of  life:  and  the 
bond  of  the  'new  brotherhood  He  had  established.  The 
joint  commemoration  of  His  broken  body  and  shed  blood,  was, 
henceforth,  to  distinguish  the  assemblies  o£  His  followers  from 
the  world  at  large.  Excepting  baptism,  it  was  the  one 
outward  form  in  the  Society,  established  by  their  Master. 

IVom  a  rite  thus  simple,  doctrines  have  been  developed 
by  theolo^cal  zeal  and  heated  fancy,  which  would  have 
alike  startled  and  shocked  those  who  firat  partook  of  it.  It  has 
been  forgotten  how  Jesus,  Himself,  in  answer  to  the  cavil—* 
**How  can  He  give  us  His  flesh  to  eat?"  repudiated  the 
literalism  which  caught  at  sound,  and  missed  the  sense. 
"My  flesh— my  bodily  person/'  said  He,  "  profiteth  nothing 
towards  procuring  eternal  life :  to  talk  of  eating  it  to  gain 
that  life  is  unworthy  trifling  r  it  is  the  Spirit  who  quickens 
the  soul  to  a  new,  immortal,  and  heavenly  existence,  and  that 
Spirit  acts  through  the  words  of  sacred  truth  which  I 

•  jobne.«.    speak  to  you.   ITiey  are  spirit^  and  they  are  life.**^ 
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CHAPTER  LIX 

THE  FABEWELL. 

JERUSALEM  was  the  brightest  and  happiest  oi  (Mi 
this  Passover  night.^  But  though  the  hum  of  unii 
rejoicing  rose  on  every  side,  there  was  only  sadness  ii 
little  band  round  Jesus.  One  of  their  number  had  pi 
a  traitor,  and  their  Master  had  told  them,  once  more, 
He  would  very  soon  leave  them.  They  were  sore  at 
from  shame  at  the  baseness  of  Iscariot ;  at  the  dread  of  I 
a  Master  they  passionately  loved ;  and  at  the  utter  m 
riage  of  all  tiieir  half-worldly,  half-religious,  expectatic 
earthly  glory.  Their  Master  had  instituted  a  rite  to  mark 
as  apart  from  all  other  men,  but  it  looked  as  if  there  ^ 
be  little  use  for  it^  in  the  apparently  near  overthrow  oJ 
infant  Kingdom. 

As  they  reclined,  sad  and  silent,  Jesus  read  their  thou 
and  began  to  cheer  them,  by  lifting  their  hearts  fron 
gloomy  present  to  the  glorious  future. 

"  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  with  care  and  an: 
in  such  a  way,"  said  He ;  "  believe  in  God,  and  in  me 
Son,  who  speak  in  His  name,  and  let  that  faith  lead  yc 
trust  confidently  that  the  promises  made  you  will  be  fulf 
I  have,  indeed,  told  you  that  I  must  go  to  my  Father,  1 
have  told  you,  also,  that  I  will  return.  You  have,  assur 
nothing  to  expect  on  earth  except  trial,  but  your  rewai 
the  world  to  come  may  well  raise  you  above  all  sorrow 
that  account  In  heaven,  my  Father's  house,  are  i 
mansions ;  you  need  not  fear  that  everlasting  habitatioi 
glory  will  fail  you.  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told 
for  I  never  deceive  you.  Nay,  more,  I  am  your  foreru 
thither.     If  I  go  away,  it  is  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 
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your  friend,  going  home  he 
glad  reception  when  you  fo 

"Nor  is  this  all;  I  will  re 
home,  that,  where  I  am,  yo 
remember  what  I  have  sai< 
only  whither  I  am  going,  I 
place  for  you  above,  and  I 
lead  you  thither,  you  must 

He  alluded  to  His  spiritu 
His  servants,  to  guide  then 
told  them,  not  long  befor 
great  fold,  and  that  if  any 
>johaio.7,».  be  saved.*  But  they  had 
much  else. 

•  John  18.  M.        A  full  and  satisfying  ans 

in  these  words.  But  it  v 
and  doubts  in  the  minds  o 
fondly  to  their  earthly  hop< 
though  they,  perhaps,  reali 
Master,  they  had  not,  even 
meant  His  death.  Hence 
so  dark  to  them,  that  Tho 
was,  to  seek  clearness  and  < 

•  John  14.  f.      reverent  freedom^ — 

"  Lord,  we  do  not,  as  ye1 
and  how  can  we  know  the 
The  questioner  wished  to  f 
goal,  but  Christ,  in  His  ans 
revealing  all  else. 

"  I  myself,  and  no  other, 
no  one  comes  to  the  Fat 
through  me.  I  am  the  trn 
given  me  from  above  to  mi 
He  who  believes  in  me  sha' 
lasting  life,  and  I  shall  rais 
have  known  me — ^the  Way- 
— to  my  Father — ^for,  sine 
Father  also,  you  know  Hi 
Him,  in  seeing  me.     I  an 
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reach  my  Father^s  presence,  but  through  faith  in  me  as  the    chaj^ml 

Saviour :  the  Truth,  because  I  am  the  self-revelation  of  Grod ; 

the  Light,  come  into  the  world,  without  following  which,  no 

one  can  gain  salvation :   the  life,  because  I  am  the  source 

and  spring  of  eternal  life,  so  that  he  who  does  not  receive 

me  into  his  heart,  by  &ith,  is  already  condemned." 

Philip  had  listened,*  but  could  not  understand.  He  could »  John  14.  s 
only  think  that  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  seeing  the  Father,  alluded 
to  some  invisible  appearance  of  Jehovah,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  the  earthly  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  With  a  child- 
like simplicity,  therefore,  he  turned  to  Christ — "  Lord,  show 
us  the  Father,  and  all  our  wishes  will  be  satisfied." 

No  one  who  had  thought  over  the  words  "  If  ye  have 
known  me,  ye  will  have  known  my  Father  also,"  and  had 
understood  them,  could  have  asked  such  a  question.  It 
marked  an  amazing  want  of  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
teaching  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  mode  of  speech.  Hence, 
the  answer  of  Christ  sounds  almost  sad.  "  Have  I  been  so 
long  with  you,  and  do  you  know  so  little  of  me,  Philip  ? 
If  you  really  knew  me,  you  would  not  ask  me  to  show  you 
the  Father.  He  cannot  be  shown  to  the  natural  sight.  But 
he  who  sees  me,  and  rightly  understands  who  I  am,  knows 
the  Father,  in  thus  knowing  me.  Such  an  one  realizes  that, 
in  me,  the  highest  revelation  of  God  that  is  possible  has 
appeared,  and  has  no  wish  to  have  any  higher  or  other  out- 
ward and  material  manifestation  of  Him.  You  speak  as  if 
you  did  not  believe  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  me,  and  that  hence,  as  I  said,  he  who  sees  me  sees  the 
Father  also.  The  proof  that  it  is  so,  is  in  my  words,  for 
they  are  not  my  own,  but  His.  If  you  doubt  this,  you  do 
not  need  to  believe  merely  because  I  say  so :  believe  it  on 
the  proof  of  the  works  that  I  do,  for  it  is  not  I,  who  do 
them,  but  the  Father.  Put  away  your  gross  earthly  ideas. 
What  I  mean  is,  that  the  Father  is  revealed  by  the  Son,  as 
His  image  and  likeness,  but  only  in  a  spiritual  sense,  to  the 
eye  of  faith  and  of  the  souL" 

Jesus  now  turned  to  the  Apostles  at  large,  and  resumed 
His  discourse  at  the  point  He  had  left,  when,  first  Thomas, 
and  then  Philip,  broke  in  with  their  questions.*  •  joidii4.if 
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ve  promised  you  eternal  life,"  said  He,  "if  you  trust 
my  Father.  Let  me  do  more,  that  you  may  be 
md  supported  in  your  future  labours  for  my  King- 
tell  you,  with  all  solemnity,  that  if  you  hare  this 
h  in  me,  and  love  towards  me,  you  will  have  the 
do  just  such  wonderful  works  as  I  have  done^  and 
ater,  for  I  am  going  to  My  Father  to  be  raised  to  all 
heaven  and  earth ;  so  that  you  may  feel  sure  that 
lyers,  as  my  Apostles,  offered  in  my  name,  fop  the 
Qent  of  my  Kingdom,  will  be  heard  and  answered, 
eir  fulness.  You  will  receive  power  from  above  to 
5  the  world  by  your  labours  as  my  Apostles ; — to 
le  Gospel  among  all  nations,  and  to  triumph  over 
3h  and  Gentile  opposition.  I  mean  this  when  1 
your  doing  greater  works  than  my  outward  miracles 
ere  and  one  there.  It  is  I  who  will  give  you  this 
or  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  my  Father  is  in  me, 
works  through  me,  and  I  shall  give  it  that  my 
nay  be  glorified  by  my  triumph ;  for  His  glory  is 
;  end  of  my  work,  "now  and  hereafter.  So  mighty, 
rill  be  your  prayers  in  my  name,  as  my  Apostles, 
ill  do  not  only  what  you  ask,  for  the  spread  of 
dom,  but  I  will  do  it  whenever,  and  as  often  as 
I  ask  it. 

if  you  desire  that  so  great  an  honour  should  be 
jTou,  that  I  should  hear  and  answer  all  your  prayers, 
t,  above  all  things,  keep  my  commandments,  for  by 
you  best  show  your  love  for  me. 
ow  you  feel  sad  at  the  thought  of  losing  my  pre- 
i  help,  and  wonder  who  will  stand  by  you,  and  aid 
in  I  am  gone.  Be  not  afraid.  I  will  not  leave 
e,  but  will  see  that  my  place  be  supplied,  so  that 
t  for  nothing.^  For  I  will  ask  the  Father,  and 
give  you  another  Helper  and  Counsellor,  who  will 
3  you,  as  I  must  now  do,  but  will  abide  with  you 
-protecting,  helping,  strengthening  you,  in  all  your 
le  Spirit  of  Truth,  who  imparts  the  divine  Truth  to 
ts  of  men,  leads  them  to  know  it,  and  quickens 
all  spiritual  power.     The  unbelieving  world  can* 
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not  receive  Him,  because  they  have  not  the  inward  sight  oharlol 
to  know  Him,  and  He  is  not  visible  to  the  outward  sense. 
But  they  cannot  comprehend,  and  will  not  receive,  anything 
that  is  not  material,  and  apparent  to  the  bodily  eye.  You, 
however,  who  believe  in  me,  will  know  Him,  for  He  will 
remain  with  you,  and  will  be  in  you,  and  your  own  expe- 
rience will  make  you  feel  that  He  is  so. 

"  Nor  is  this  all,  my  dear  ones.     I  will  not  leave  you  like 
orphans;®  vnth  me,  your  spiritual  Father,  gone  from  you  fort  john  14.1a 
ever.    Not  only  will  you  have  the  Spirit  of  Truth  with  you,  | 

but  I,  myself,  will  shortly  return  to  you.     In  a  very  little  A 

while  longer  the  world  will  see  me  no  more,  but  you  will  ^^| 

see  me,  though  not  bodily  present.     You  will  see  me  in  J 

spirit,  and  feel  that  I  commune  with  you  and  work  in  you, 
through  the  Spirit,  whom  I  will  send.  I  shall  be  alive, 
though  unseen,  for  I  will  rise  from  the  dead  and  live  for  ever- 
more, and  shall  make  you  partakers  of  my  heavenly  and 
deathless  life.  By  this  higher  spiritual  life  ye  shall  know, 
in  that  day,  when,  by  the  gift  of  my  Spirit,  I  come  to  you 
in  power,  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  you  in  me,  and  I  in 
you.^  When  I  come,  finally,  in  outward  glory,  as  I  have*  John  14.19. 
told  you  already,  at  the  last  day,  you  will  have  no  more 
doubts  or  fears,  as  you  now  have,  in  this  time  of  my  low- 
liness and  humiliation.  You  will  then  know,  when  you  see 
me  descend  in  heavenly  majesty,  as  you  shall  have  already 
felt  when  I  come,  very  soon,  by  the  Spirit ;  that  my  words  are 
true — ^that  I  am  indeed  in  my  Father,  and  you  in  me,  and  I 
in  you — that  we  are  for  ever  inseparably  one  with  the  Father, 
and  with  each  other. ^^  »•  joim  u.  201 . 

"  But  only  he  who  has  my  commandments  in  his  heart,  and 
practises  them  in  his  life,  truly  loves  me,  and  will  be  loved 
by  my  Father  and  by  me.  To  him  will  I  reveal  my  presence 
in  His  soul,  by  the  Spirit  through  whom  I  commune  with 
Him." 

Here,   Judas  Thaddaeus,   "the  brave,"    the  son   of   an 
unknown  James,  interrupted  the  discourse  by  a  reverent 
question.^^    With  the  simple  literal  ideas  of  hLs  age  andn  johni4.2«' 
nation,  he  could  not  understand  what  Jesus  had  said  about 
manifesting  Himself  only  to  individual  believers,  and  not  to 
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OHAIM.IX.  all  men.  He  still  expected  a  visible  appearance  of  Chris^ 
in  glory,  as  the  Messiah,  to  judge  the  unbelieving  world, 
and  set  up  His  own  Kingdom.  ^'What  has  happened, 
Lord,"  asked  he,  "  to  make  Thee  determine  to  show  Thyself 
as  the  Messiah  only  to  us,  and  not  to  the  world  at  large? 
How  comes  it?" 

"The  reason,"  replied  Jesus,  "is,  that  the  world,  so  long 
as  it  does  not  believe  in  me  and  love  me,  is  neither  morally 
capable  of  receiving  such  a  manifestation  of  me,  as  I 
mean — a  spiritual  communion  with  the  soul — ^nor  worthy  of 
it.  Only  believing  and  faithful  hearts  can  become,  or  desire 
to  become,  the  abode  of  my  Father  or  of  myself,  so  that  We 
may  live  in  that  loving  fellowship  with  them  which  reveals 
Us  to  them.  I  do  not  speak  of  such  an  outward  and  visible 
dwelling  with  men  as  when  the  divine  glory  rested  between 
the  cherubim,  or  over  the  Tabernacle ;  but  an  unseen  abode, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  soul  as  in  a  Temple.  Only  he 
who  loves  me,  and,  loving  me,  keeps  my  commandments,  can 

■  John  14.  M.  have  this  honour  and  blessedness.^^  Such  an  one  My  Father 
will  love  as  well  as  I,  and  we  wiU  come  to  Him  and  make 
our  abode  with  him.  He  who  does  not  love  me  will  not 
keep  my  commandments.     I  call  my  commandments  mine, 

» joiui  14.21  but,  in  reality,  they  are  those  of  my  Father  who  sent  ma" 
With  such  an  one,  therefore,  who  rejects  God's  words 
and  does  not  obey  them,  the  Father  and  I  cannot  make  our 
abode,  and,  thus,  I  cannot  manifest  myself  in  this  spiritual 
way,  of  which  alone  I  speak,  except  to  individual  souls." 

There  was  now  a  short  pause,  but,  after  a  time,  Jesus 
began  again.  Glancing  back  at  all  He  had  said  to  them 
during  the  evening,  and  knowing  that  much  of  it  must  be 
dark  and  enigmatical  to  their  simple  minds,  He  lovingly 
cheered  them  by  some  further  kind  words. 

"  I  have  said  these  things  to  you,  while  I  am  still  with 
you,  but  I  know  that  you  hardly  understand  some  of  ray 
sayings,  and  that  you  will  necessarily  forget  others.  The 
Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  at  my 
request,  to  be  your  heavenly  Friend  and  Helper,  will,  how- 
ever, throw  light  on  every  point,  and  bring  to  your  vivid 
remembrance  all  that  I  have  now  told  you ;  giving  you  a 
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ftiTIer  and  wider  understanding  of  the  truths  I  have  only  oharux. 
briefly  opened." 

"  Fear  not,  my  beloved  ones,  all  will  be  well  with  you,** 
added  He,  for  they  were  sorely  troubled.  "  You  know 
how  you  wish  your  friends  '  Peace '  when  you  part  from 
them.  My  farewell  greeting  is  *  Peace  be  with  you ' — the 
peace  of  reconciliation  to  God,  of  eternal  salvation  in  my 
Kingdom,  which  I  have  gained  for  you  as  your  Saviour. 
My  peace,  coming  from  me,  and  by  me,  I  leave  you ;.  for  it 
will  be  won  for  you,  as  an  imdying  gift,  by  my  death,  now 
so  near.  This  gift — ^my  peace — ^is  of  a  wholly  dijflferent  kind 
from  that  which  men  wish  each  other  in  their  farewells^ — 
mere  earthly  joy  and  prosperity,  which  leave  the  soul 
unblessed.  My  peace  carries  with  it  lasting  good,  and  true 
unfading  happiness,  for  it  is  that  of  the  soul. 

"  As  I  began,  therefore,  I  shall  end — Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid,  either  now  or  hereafter. 
Why  should  it  be  either?  Instead  of  sadness,  you  ought 
to  feel  joy, ^^  for  I  have  told  you  that,  though  I  go  away  m  joimi4.«7 
now,  I  shall  come  to  you  again.  Indeed,  if  you  love  me,  as 
I  know  you  do,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  me  say  that  I  am 
going  back  to  my  Father,  for  here  my  Father  has  used  my 
human  weakness  to  speak  His  words  and  do  His  works,  for 
the  salvation  of  man.  The  mortal  nature  I  now  wear  has 
been  His  feeble  and  indirect  instrument  But  when  I  return 
to  Him,  my  Kingdom  will  be  under  His  direct  power.  My 
work,  thenceforth,  will  rest  alone,  and  directly,  in  His  hand, 
and  He  will  complete  what  I  have  begun  on  earth,  by  His 
mighty  power,  through  His  Spirit;  without  human  limita- 
tion, such  as  has  been  inevitable  while  He  wrought  through 
me  as  the  Son  of  Man — a  man  like  yourselves.  He,  working 
with  His  Almighty  power,  directly,  through  His  Spirit,  is 
greater,  as  a  help  to  my  Kingdom,  than  I  can  be  while  I  act 
for  Him  through  this  dying  body. 

"I  have  told  you  now,  while  I  am  still  with  you,  that  I  shall 
presently  leave  you,  that  your  faith  may  not  be  shaken 
when  I  am  gone.^'    The  hour  of  my  departure  approaches: «» j^hmiaji 
I  shall  not  speak  much  with  you  after  this.     For  the  prince 
of  this   world — the  evil   one — is  already  coming  against 
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But  fear  not,  he  has  no  power  over  me.  *^  There 
nothing  in  my  soul  which  he  can  assail ;  no  sin  by 
ich  he  can  claim  me  as  his.  Nor  do  I  need  to  yield  to 
I  in  anything,  for  I  could,  if  I  chose,  avoid  the  death 
h  which  he  threatens  me.  But,  that  the  world  may 
>w  my  love  to  the  Father,  and  that  I  do  what  He  has 
pointed  for  me  as  His  will,  though  it  be  to  die;  let  us 
\  now  from  the  table,  and  go  forth  to  meet  the  powers 
darkness,  before  whom,  according  to  the  counsels  of 
i,  I  shall  faU." 

The  whole  company  hereupon  rose,  and  prepared  to  leave 
room.^^  But  Jesus,  full  of  thoughts  which  He  longed, 
n  yet,  to  utter,  before  His  ever  nearer  separation,  stood, 
it  were,  fixed  to  the  spot  by  His  love  to  them,  and 
je  more  began  to  speak.  ^®  He  could  not  bring  Himself  to 
tak  up  this  last  communion  He  should  have  with  them.* 
le  began  by  the  well-known  and  beautiful  comparison  of 
mself  and  the  Apostles  to  a  vine  and  its  branches.  ^^  Per 
ps  the  thought  rose  from  the  sight  of  the  wine-cup  on  the 
>le  and  its  recent  use  at  the  evening's  feast,  or,  perhaps, 
J  house  stood  amidst  vines,  and  branches  may  have  been 
ined  round  the  window,  or  the  vineyard  itself  may  have 
[1  below  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

*  This  vine,  with  its  branches  and  fruit,"  said  He,  point- 
f  to  the  wine-cup,  or  to  the  vines  outside,  "  is  a  type,  in 
earthly  and  visible  way,  of  a  heavenly  and  divine  truth. 
m  the  true  vine,  ye  are  the  branches,  and  my  Father  is 
5  husbandman.  He  sent  me  into  the  world :  He  has  given 
I  such  faithful  souls  as  you,  and  joined  you  with  me,  in 
ing  fellowship  and  communion:  He  has  tended  the 
)wth  of  the  truth  in  the  past,  for  it  has  been  He  who 
I  been  working  through  me,  and  He  will  continue  to  do 
after  I  leave  you,  by  His  Holy  Spirit. 
"  As  in  the  natural  vine  there  are  fruitful  and  unfruitful 
mches,  so,  in  my  fellowship,  there  are  some  who  bear 
lit  both'  in  word  and  in  act,  and  some  who  do  not  Only 
)se  who  are  pure  and  sincere — those  who  truly  love  me 
i  keep  my  commands,  have  the  abiding  communion 
th  me  from  which  such  fruitfulness  springs ;  for,  as  the 
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careful  husbandman    cuts    off  the    unfruitfiil  branch,  and    OHApjii 
cleans  away  with  his  pruning-knife  all  that  would  hinder 
the  full  fruitfulness   of  the  good  one,  so  does  my  Father 
with  my  disciplesw 

**But  be  ye  comforted.^^     You  have  been  pruned  and«JotoM.%| 
made  clean  by  your  loving  and  obedient  reception  of  the 
truths  I  have  told  you,  and  by  the  discipline  through  which 
you  have  passed.     Dismiss  anxious  care  1     You  \\ill  not  be 
cut  off  as  unfruitful  bmnches.      My  Father  will  make  you 
still  more  fruitful;  will  cleanse  away  aU  that  hinders  your 
progress  in  grace,  and  will  perfect  you  in  the  end.     But,  to 
secure  this  growing  fruitfulness,  you  must  cherish  fondly 
your  communion  with  me ;  grafted  into  me,  as  the  branches 
into  the  stem  of  the  vine.     If  you  do  so,  I  will  not  separate 
myself  from  you,  any  more  than  the  vine  tears  itself  from 
its  branches,  but  will  strengthen  you  by  my  spiritual  aid. 
As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself  i£  it  do  not  abide  in 
the  vine,  you  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit  ^^  except  ye  «  John  14*4^1 
abide  in  me.     I  am  the  vine,  you  are  the  branches ;^2  the"  John u* 
living  power  to  bear  fruit  comes  only  from  me.     But  if  you 
abide  in  me,  you  will  bear  much  fruit.     All  true  work  as  my 
disciples — all  spiritual  life — comes  only  from  fellowship  with 
me — fellowship  close  as  that  of  the  vine  and  its  branches — 
each  in  the  other — ^for  apart  from  me  ye  can  do  nothing. 
As  unfruitful  branches  are  cut  off  by  the  husbandman, 
and  cast  out  of  the  vineyard  and  left  to  dry  Up,  and  then 
gathered  and  cast  into  the  fire  and  burned,  so,  those  who 
break  away  from  living  in  union  with  me  will  be  cut  off 
from  me  here,  by  my  Father;  the  religious  life  hence  will 
wither  up  in  them  while  they  live,  and  at  the  last  day  they 
will  suffer  the  judgment  of  God.^^     But  if  ye  abide  in  »  Matt ia«  | 
loving,  spiritual  union  with  me,  and  hold  fast  my  com- 
mandments and  keep  them,  you  may  ask  what  you  ^vill,  and 
it  Avill  be  done  to  you,  for  you  will,  then,  ask,  in  my  name, 
only  such  things  as  are  in  keeping  with  my  will.*^*     And  it««  Johnifcz 
is  a  great  motive  for  your  abiding  in  me,  that  your  doing  so 
glorifies  my  Father  by  leading  to  your  bearing  much  fruity 
through  my  answers  to  your  prayers.     You  will  furtlier,  by 
this  fulfilment  of  your  prayers,  become  truly,  and  in  the 
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ise,  my  disciples,  for  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  the 
stinguishing  mark  of  my  true  disciples  only. 

you  may  thus  continue  in  living  fellowship  and 
union  with  me,^  let  me  remind  you  tha*  the  unit- 
of  this  fellowship  between  me,  my  Father,  and  you, 
,nd  that,  on  your  side,  all  depends  on  your  showing 
s  true  and  obedient,  in  this  love  to  me  and  in  the 
>i  my  commands,  as  I  have  shown  and  still  show 
wards  my  Father  and  His  commands.  As  He  has 
,  I  have  loved  you ;  see  that  ye  continue  hence- 
ever,  to  love  and  obey  me,  that  I  may  still  forever 
>  love  you.  I  have  spoken  thus,  that  the  same  joy 
lave  in  knowing  that  I  abide  in  my  Father  s  love,^ 
•elt  by  you,  from  your  knowing  that  you  abide  in 
and  that  this  holy  joy  of  soul  may  increase,  more 
',  to  a  heavenly  fulness." 

md  of  the  word  "  love,"  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Christ, 
>ack  to  the  new  commandment  ^'  He  had  given  a  few 
before.  That  His  disciples  should  love  one  another 
true  secret  of  keeping  His  commandments,  and  so 
ing  their  place  in  His  heart,  and  securing  the  holy 
ul  He  desired  for  them.  He  now  defined  His  re- 
ts more  narrowly.  They  were  to  love  each  other, 
1  loved  them,  and  that  meant,  He  told  them,  self- 
even  to  death,  for  their  sakes. 
wish,  I  am  sure,"  said  He,  "to  retain  my  love  after 
ou,  and  will  strive  to  keep  my  commandments  that 
'  do  so.  These  commandments  are  summed  up  in 
i^hich  I  gave  you  to-night,  already,  that  ye  love  one 
^  I  only  add,  that  that  love  must  be  such  as  I  have 
id  will  presently  show  to  you ; — ^love  so  great,  that, 
'ance  of  the  divine  purpose  for  your  salvation,  I  will- 

doAvn  my  life  for  you.  There  can  be  none  greater 
nan  and  man,  and  this  highest  example — this  joyful 
:>f  life  itself  for  each  other — ^must  be  your  standard, 
less  is  the  ideal  I  require  in  my  New  Society.  That 
ne  which  would  not  shrink  from  this,  makes  true 
obedience  to  my  command  possible,  with  all  the 

it  brings. 
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"  If  you  thus  rise  to  a  love  like  mine,  you  will  bind  me  to  ohap^ux. 
you  in  closest  undjdng  affection ; — affection  not  as  from 
master  to  servant,  or  teacher  to  disciple,  but  as  of  friend 
to  friend.  If,  by  having  this  love,  you  do  the  things  I  com- 
mand you,  I  shall  call  you  my  fiiends,  my  loved  and  trusted 
ones ;  for  doing  is  the  only  proof  I  accept  of  loving.  I  know, 
indeed,  that  you  will,  and  therefore,  henceforth,  I  call  you 
no  longer  mere  servants,  as  in  the  past,  but  trusted  friends.^^  ^  w^Vo:^* 
For  the  servant  obeys  without  knowing  his  lord's  thoughts 
and  plans,  but  you  have  been  told  aU  I  have  heard  from  my 
Father,  so  &r  as  you  are  able  to  hear  and  understand  it ; — 
told  it,  not  as  mere  servants  and  messengers, — the  blind 
instruments  of  my  will ;  but  in  the  fulness  of  loving  confi* 
dence,  as  sharers  of  my  inmost  thoughts  and  heart. 

*'  But  great  though  the  honour  be  I  thus  give  you,  never 
forget  that  you  have  not,  like  the  disciples  of  the  Rabbis, 
with  him  whom  they  follow,  chosen  me  for  your  teacher,^^  **  johni&ia 
master,  and  friend.  On  the  contrary,  I  chose  you,  not  for 
mere  idle  friendship,  but  that  I  might  appoint  you  to  go 
forth  as  my  disciples,  and  work  in  spreading  my  Kingdom, 
and  bear  fruit  in  winning  men  to  the  truth ; — fruit  that 
would  remain  for  ever,  both  for  yourselves,  and  for  those 
you  led  to  the  light  Thus  you  owe  all  to  me  ;  your  first 
discipleship,  no  less  than  the  friendship  to  which  I  have  now 
advanced  you ;  and  also  that  amazing  honour  I  have  pro- 
mised you,  that  so  long  as  you  keep  my  cominands,  the 
Father  will  give  you  whatever  you  ask  in  my  name.  How 
much  fruit  may  ye  not  bear  with  this  heavenly  help,  and 
how  great  the  reward  before  God  when  ye  have  borne  it  1 

"  Once  more,  never  forget  that  without  true  brotherly 
love  all  your  labour  is  valueless,  for  the  spirit  that  prompts 
them  alone  gives  its  worth  to  your  acts  or  words. 

"  Wonder  not  that  I  enforce  this  call  to  mutual  love.  Let 
it  reign  within  my  New  Society,^^  for  outside  you  will  have ''  Johnw.m  t 
only  hatred.  But  let  me  comfort  you  by  the  thought  that, 
as  you  know,  it  has  hated  me  first.  To  be  hated  by  it,  is 
only  to  share  my  lot.  And  let  it  still  more  console  you, 
to  remember  that  this  very  hatred  by  the  unbelieving 
WOTld,  is  a  proof  that  you  no  longer  belong  to  it.     If  you 
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is  there  in  your  sending  us  to  them  ? '    Let  me  encourage    <g^^>' 
you,  and  dissipate  such  thoughts.      For  when  the  Helper 
comes,  whom  I  shall  send  unto  you  from  the  Father — ^the  ^ 

Spirit  of  Truth, — ^who  goes  forth  from  the  Father,  and 
therefore  is  able  to  help  you  in  all  your  needs, — He  will  bear 
witness  of  me  in  your  souls ;  teaching  you  more  deeply  con- 
cerning me,  and  glorifying  me  to  you  in  doing  so,  that  you 
may  be  able  to  make  right  and  effective  use,  in  your  witness 
before  men,  of  all  you  have  seen  and  heard  while  with*  me, 
from  the  beginning  of  my  public  work  as  the  Messiah. 

"  I  have  told  you  these  things  about  the  hatred  the  world 
will  show  you,  for  my  sake;  that  you  may  be  prepared  for 
it,®^  and  not  stumble,  or  be  offended  on  account  of  it;  but  »•  j«taiii. 
may  meet  it  with  so  much  the  more  earnest  zeal  and  fidelity. 
As  I  have  often  told  you,  they  will  put  you  out  of  the  syna- 
gogues;^^ but  this,  hard  though  it  be  in  its  consequences,  is  »  MattiAWi 
not  the  worst  their  fanatical  hatred  will  do.     You  know    jg^JJ;^ 
how  the  Rabbis  teach,  that  *  he  who  sheds  the  blood  of  the    '^^^••«^»* 
wicked  is  as  if  he  offered  sacrifice.'  ^^    They  will  act  on  this  »  Jaorat 

•^  Schlm.ln  ^ 

principle  towards  you,  for  the  hour  comes  when  every  one  BS^^SSi 
who  kills  you  will  think  your  blood  is  an  acceptable  sacrifice 
offered  to  God.  Nor  will  the  heathen  treat  you  better. 
Israel  knows  neither  the  Father  nor  me ;  and  this  wilful 
ignorance  of  divine  things  makes  them  act  thus.  I  tell  you 
all  this,  that,  when  these  times  of  persecution  come,  you 
may  be  strengthened  in  your  faith  in  me,  and  in  your 
patient  endurance  of  suffering  for  my  sake.  I  did  not  speak 
of  these  things  till  now,  because  they  were  still  distant  when 
you  first  followed  me,  and  because  they  might  then  have 
frightened  you  away  from  me.  Besides,  as  long  as  I  live, 
the  hatred  of  men  will  be  directed  against  me,  not  against 
you."«» 


839.1. 


«   /obuULC 


It  is  hard  for  even  the  best  to  rise  superior  to  the  present 
or  near,  by  thinking  of  the  distant  or  future.  The  Eleven 
were  thoroughly  cast  down  and  dispirited,  and  stood  silent; 
unable  to  break  the  stillness,  even  by  a  few  of  those  ques-  a 

tions  which  the  disciples  of  Jewish  teachers  were  in  the  | 

habit  of  putting  to  their  masters.     The  lofty  promises  of  | 

Jesus  would  one  day  strengthen  their  faithful  souls,  but,  for  "J 
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5,  they  had  no  ear  for  them.     As  He  spofce,  He  saw 

1  gently  reproved  it. 

J  that  I  am  on  the  point  of  returning  to  my  Fathw," 

"  how  are  you  so  wholly  engrossed  in  sadness,  that 
lends  are  always  wont  to  ask  otten  from  one  about 
\  them,*^ — '  where  He  is  going," — ^you  have  not  been 

do  so  ?  "    He  wished  to  be  asked  more  closely  about 
ig  away,  for  it  seemed  as  if  His  disciples  had  not 
derstood  His  previous  words,  else  they  could  not  be 
ted. 
[  forget  the  comfort  I  have  given  you,  and  dwell 

my  near  leaving,  and  the  troubles  to  come  aft^r 
;  I  tell  you  only  the  truth,  when  I  say  that  it  is 
>r  you  that  I  go  away.  For  if  I  were  not  to  do  so, 
jat  Helper  would  not  come  to  you,  but,  if  I  go  away, 
nd  Him  to  you." 
listory  of  the  Church,  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus 

effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  explains  and  confirms 
)rd3.  Only  the  once  Crucified  but  now  Risen  One; 
ified  Son  of  God,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  the 

could  have  been  proclaimed  by  the  Apostles  as 
d  of  a  new,  eternal,  and  spiritual  kingdom  of 
Only  the  Conqueror  of  Death ; — ^the  Son  of  God, 
I  triumphant  to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  could 
en  annoimced  to  the  world  as  the  Righteous  One, 
tor  over  the  Prince  of  this  world ;  as  He  not  to 
B  whom  was  sin.^ 

continued — "  You  will  have  to  strive,  even  to 
dth  the  opposition  of  the  unbelieving  world  to  me, 
LT  evil  opinion  of  me;    against  their  illusion  that 

doing  right  in  their  unbelief  and  in  their  persecu- 
Qy  servants ;  and  against  their  belief  in  the  invincible 
f  wicked  men,  and  of  the  prince  of  darkness.  All 
u  must  oppose  and  overcome.  But  human  eloquence 
3  weak  for  this  great  task.  Without  assistance  and 
m  above,  you  ynVL  never  be  able  to  convince  men  of 
I  and  error,  or  to  drive  out  the  reign  of  eviL  But 
our  Heavenly  Helper  has  come.  He  will,  through 
>w  the  world  their  sin  in  not  believing  in  me,  and  in 
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persecuting  you,  my  servants.  He  will  also  convince  them  chap,  ml 
of  my  righteousness — that  is,  that  I  am  not  unrighteous 
and  sinful,  as  they  suppose,*^  but  that  my  righteousness  « John  i«.  a 
and  innocence  have  been  shown  by  my  not  shrinking 
even  from  the  death  of  the  Cross  in  the  fulfilment  of  my 
great  worik;  by  my  rising  from  the  grave,  and  thereby 
proving  that  my  death  was  a  voluntary  act  of  love  to  man, 
and  by  my  returning  to  my  Father,  which  will  show  that  I 
am  His  Son,  sent  by  Him  as  the  Messiah.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  my  cause  is  righteous,  and  that  I  am  the  righteous 
and  holy  one  of  God.  He  will,  finally,  convince  men  of 
the  utter  weakness  of  ail  the  powers  of  evil,  and  of  their 
having  been  judged  and  condemned  of  God,  by  revealing 
to  them  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  reign  of  the  devil, 
and  of  the  works  of  darkness,  by  my  life,  my  teaching,  my 
death,  my  resurrection,  my  return  to  my  Father,  and  my 
victorious  help  to  you  my  servants."^  u  ,  Tim.s.ie. 

He  had  touched  the  confines  of  great  and  mysterious  A^S"2.i2~3e 
truths  in  the  future  economy  of  His  kingdom,  but  felt  HebJT.k 
Himself  forced  to  go  no  farther.  A  wider  field  of  higher 
teaching  lay  before  Him,  but  their  present  weakness  and 
incapacity  to  understand  lofty  spiritual  things,  forced  Him 
to  break  oiF  further  revelations.  *'  I  have  yet  many  things," 
He  continued,  "  to  say  to  you,  but  you  cannot  hear  them 
now.^  Yet  be  not  cast  down.  When  your  Helper,  the"joimie.». 
Spirit  of  Truth,  comes  from  above,  He  will  give  you  fuller 
instructions,  and  will  strengthen  your  minds  to  understand 
them.  He  will  lead  you  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  in  its 
whole  extent,  and  will  illuminate  for  you  all  the  heights  and 
depths  of  my  meaning,  in  all  that  I  have  said  to  you.  Nor 
need  you  fear  to  trust  Him  less  than  you  have  trusted 
me  ;^  for  just  as  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself,  but  have « John io.ia 
only  repeated  what  I  have  heard  from  my  Father,  He, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  will  not  speak  for  Himself,  or  of  His 
own  promptings,  but  will  utter  only  what  He  has  heard 
from  God.  Nor  will  He  simply  explain  my  words,  and  reveal 
higher  aspects  of  the  truth.  He  will  also  announce  to  you 
things  future.  He  ^ill  give  you,  my  apostles,  the  gift 
of    prophecy,   by  ivhich   the   future   development  of  my 
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going  to  the  Father  ?'     Ye  shall,  indeed,  be  in  great  trouble   ohap.lq. 

at  my  death,  for  I  am  presently  to  die,  though  you  seem  as 

if  you  could  not  credit  it     Indeed,  ye  will  be  sad,  when  the 

world  that  rejects  me  will  rejoice.    JBut  your  sorrow  will  be 

turned  into  joy,  as  sudden  as  that  of  the  mother  when  she 

bears  a  son,  and  forthwith  forgets  the  past  for  gladness  that 

a  man  is  born  into  the  world;    for  you  know  that  no  joy  is 

so  great  to  a  woman,  in  our  nation,  as  that  of  having  a  son* 

So,  truly,  you  will  have  sorrow  now  at  my  death,  but  it  will 

pass  into  abiding  joy  when  you  see  me  again,  in  my  spiritual 

return. 

"  In  that  day  the  Spirit  of  Truth  will  have  given  you  such 
a  full  and  satisfying  knowledge  of  all  that  concerns  me  and 
my  Kingdom,  that  you  will  have  no  need,  as  now,  to  ask 
me  respecting  any  words  or  matters  you  do  not  under- 
stand.^^ You  will  no  longer  miss  my  earthly  presence,  but  ^>  johaia.® 
1>G  joyful  in  the  possession  of  full  enlightenments  For  most 
truly  do  I  assure  you,  that  all  you  ask  my  Father  in 
my  name — ^all  illumination,  all  gifts,  and  joys  of  the  Spirit 
— He  will  give  you.  Hitherto,  from  want  of  insight  and 
experience,  you  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name,  and^  there- 
fore, have,  as  yet,  no  dream  of  the  boundless  gifts  your 
Father  in  Heaven  is  ready  to  give  you — ^no  dream  of  His 
comforting  and  supporting  grace.  From  this  time,  ask  in 
my  name,  and  you  will  receive  what  you  ask,  that  your  joy 
may  be  complete.^*  ^-johnw.M. 

"  I  have  spoken  of  my  going  away,  and  of  your  seeing 
me  again,  ^  and  of  what  would  flow  from  it,  in  figures,  and  «  johnic.» 
darkly.     But  a  time  comes  when  I  will  no  more  speak  to 
you  in  this  way,  but  will  instruct  you  clearly  and  plainly, 
through  the  Spirit,  respecting  the  Father.^    In  that  day  ye  «  John  ic. 
shall  ask  in  my  name,  because  you  will  then  be  enlightened 
by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  ^  and  you  will  not  need  that  I  inter-  -  John  w.  an. 
cede  for  you  that  your  prayers,  thus  offered,  may  be  heard ; 
for  the  Father  Himself  loves  you  because  you  have  loved 
me,  and  have  believed  that  I  came  forth  from  Him,^^  and  «  John  76. 27 
will  therefore   hear  you,   without  my  intercession.    Nor 
must  you  ever  forget  this  great  truth — the  sum  of  my  life 
and  work — that  I  came  forth  from  the  Father  to  appear  in 
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OHAP.LDL  the  world,  and  now  leave  1 
■f  John  Id.  28.    again."*^ 

The  disciples,  listening  to 
understood,  in  part,  at  leas 

•  John  le.  29.    dark.^®     They  had,  at  least,  i 

that,  as  He  had  come  fortl 
return  to  Him,  He  must  be  { 
thought,  in  their  simple  wi 
better  what  He  had  said  abc 
seemed  as  if  He  had,  already 
clearly,  and  without  metaph 

•  jokn  16.8a    moreover,   have  known,   wi 

questions  they  had  in  their  h 
they,  further,  felt  sure  He  W£ 
any  one  to  ask  Him,  but  coul 
having  been  told  them.  Aw 
felt  a  fresh  corroboration  of 
come  forth  from   God,    anc 

« John  i«.  81.   strengthened  conviction.^ 
"Is  it  so,  that  you  now 
asked  Jesus.     "  An  hour  is  c 

«  John  le.  82.  when  your  faith  will  have  a  hi 
Alas !  how  soon  will  you  wa 
be  scattered,  each  to  his  ow 
"Yet,"  added  He,  after  a  par 
that,  though  forsaken  of  mai 
and  protecting  presence  of 
alone,  for  the  Father  is  with 
"  I  have  spoken  as  I  have, 
you  these  consolations  and  j 

«  John  If.  88.  rest  and  peace  in  Me,^  by  coi 
and  loved.  In  the  world,  ii 
men  will  hate  and  persecute  ] 
but,  be  of  good  heart,  I  have  ( 
of  the  world  and  its  prince,  ai 
salvation,  nor  check  the  triur 
The  farewell  discourse  t 
triumph — "  I  have  conquere< 
He  went  forth  into  the  night 
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break  up  for  ever  the  communion  He  had  had  with  them  so  odap.uXi 
long,  through  joy  and  sorrow,  without  gathering  them  round 
Him  in  a  parting  prayer.  He  was  about  to  die  for  the 
redemption  of  the  world,  and,  as  the  Great  High  Priest  of 
humanity,  would  make  intercession,  before  yielding  Himself 
the  sacrifice.  I  venture,  reverently,  to  amplify  the  expres- 
sion, that  the  import  may  be  more  easily  caught. 

Lifting  up  His  eyes  to  heaven — the  Apostles  standing,  as 
the  manner  of  their  nation  was,  while  He  prayed — ^He  began,^  «  jdmw.L 
"  Father,  the  hour  of  my  death  has  jfxow  come.  Glorify  Thy 
Son  on  the  completion  of  the  work  of  salvation,  that  Thy 
Son  may  glorify  Thee  as  its  author,  before  man.  Glorify 
Him,  in  accordance  with  Thy  will,  by  which  Thou  hast 
given  Him  power  over  all  men ;  for  Thou  hast  appointed 
Him  the  only  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  to  carry  out  Thy  pur- 
pose of  salvation,  which  regards  the  world ;  that  He  should 
^ve  eternal  life  to  all  whom  Thou  hast  given  Him.  And 
this  is  everlasting  life,  that  they  should  know  Thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  Him  whom  Thou  hast  sent — Me,  Jesus,  the 
Messiah.  I  have  glorified  Thee  on  earth,  for  I  have  made 
known  Thy  name,^  Thy  will,  and  Thy  plan  of  salvation  for  «  johaiT.4. 
man,  and  have  thus  completed  the  work  Thou  hast  given 
M6  to  do.  Therefore,  glorify  Me,  now,^  0  Father,  when  I  «•  jcbuns. 
rise  from  my  work  on  earth  into  Thy  presence,  in  heaven, 
with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  Thee,  before  the  world  was. 
Let  me  enter  again  into  that  divine  communion  in  Thine 
uncreated  glory,  which  I  had  before  the  creation  of  the 
world  1 " 

He  had,  till  now,  prayed  for  Himself  He  passed  next  to 
intercession  for  His  disciples,  urging  His  faithful  obedience 
to  His  divine  mission,  as  a  ground  for  His  being  heard. 

"I  have  made  known  Thy  name  unto  the  men  whom  Thou 
hast  given  me  out  of  the  unbelieving  world.^^  They  were*  joimi7.e 
Thine  own,  for  they  were  of  Thy  true  Israel,  and  Thou 
gavest  them  to  Me,  and  faithfully  and  truly  did  they  receive 
my  words  as  Thine,  and  they  have  kept  them.  In  much  they 
may  have  failed  to  understand,  but  they  have  been  true  and 
firm  in  their  belief  in  Me,  as  having  been  sent  by  Thee,  and 
as  speaking  Thy  truth     Now,  also,  they  have  learned  to 
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take  them  out  of  the  world  because  it  hates  them;   for   chap^ldl 

suffering  and  struggle  are  needed  to  perfect  their  spiritual 

life,  and  to  spread  abroad  my  Kingdom.      But  I  ask  that 

Thou  shouldest  protect  them  firom  the  evil  one,  that  they, 

too^  become  not  sons  of  perdition.    They,  like  Me,  are  not 

of  the  world,  for  it  is   the  kingdom  of  the  evil  one;^*»  jdmu.M. 

therefore,  they  need  Thy  protecting  care,  and  as  Thine  own 

will  surely  have  it. 

**  Thou  hast  brought  them  out  from  amidst  the  unbelieving 
and  hostile  world,  and  hast  given  them  to  Me,  and  they 
have  received,  and  kept.  Thy  Word,  made  known  to  them 
by  Me.  Thus  they  live  in  the  Truth,  for  Thy  Word  is  Truth ; 
sanctify  them  in  this,  the  sphere  of  their  new  spiritual  life : 
not  only  keep  them  in  it,  but  consecrate  and  prepare  them 
for  their  great  work,  by  giving  them,  through  the  Spirit 
of  holiness  and  truth,  divine  enlightenment,  power,  bold- 
ness, love,  zeal.  Even  as  Thou  didst  send  Me  into  the 
world,^*  but  didst  first  consecrate  Me  by  the  Spirit,  given  »«j«i«  it.  la 
without  measure,  that  I  might  accomplish  the  work  Thou 
gavest  Me  to  do,  I  have  also  sent  them  into  the  world,  and 
they,  0  Father,  need  a  similar  consecration,  in  Thine  own 
measure,  to  prosper  in  Thy  work. 

"For  their  sakes  I  consecrate  myself  to  Thee,  in  My  death — 
as  a  holy  ofiering^* — for  I  am  both  high  priest  and  sacrifice ;  «  /ohnu.ia 
that  they,  also,  may  be  made  holy  in  the  Truth,  by  Thy 
Spirit — the  Helper  whom  Thou  wilt  send,  because  I,  the 
Holy  One,  have  thus  died  for  them. 

*^But  I  pray  not  for  these,  Thy  servants  now  before  Thee, 
alone,  but  for  all  them,  also,  who  will  henceforth  believe  in 
Me,  through  their  word — ^that  they  all,  teachers,  believers, 
and  converts,  may  be  one,  in  mutual  fellowship  and  com- 
munion of  love ;  the  copy  of  that  between  Thee,  Father,  and 
Me : — communion  so  deep  and  holy  that  Thou  art  in  Me,  and 
I,  in  Thee.  May  they  be,  thus,  one  in  each  other,  by  being 
one  in  Us^  by  loving  vital  communion  with  Thee  and  Me, 
that  the  unbelieving  world  may  have  a  visible  proof,  and 
may  believe,  that  Thou  didst  send  Me — the  source — the 
eentre — ^the  stay  of  such  heavenly  love. 

"That  all  who  shall,  now,  or  hereafter,  believe  in  Me,  may 
VOL.  n.  71 
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of  gold  and  sUver,  rich  in  chasing,    shone  on  every  side.    ohap.  ix 

The  great  dining-hall  had  been  constructed  to  supply  ta^i*^ 

couches  for  three  hundred  guests.     Others  opened  in 

directions,  each  with  a  different  style  of  pillar.    The  o 

space  before  the  palace  was  laid  out  in  broad  walks,  plar 

with  long  avenues  of  different  trees,  and  bordered  by  br 

deep  canals  and  great  ponds,  flowing  with  cool,  clear  wa 

and  set  off  along  the  banks  with  innumerable  works  of  ai 

It  was  the  vast  dtadel-palace  in  which  the  tragedies  of 

family  of  Herod  has  been  enacted.     Here  Archelaus 

reigned,  and   Glaphjrra  had  died.     By  right  of  war, 

Romans  had  taken  it,  as  the  chief  building  of  the  city, 

the  residence  of  the  procurators,  and  had  made  it  the  Pn 

rium,   or  head-quarters.     Its  enclosure — ^large   enough 

permit  almost  an  army  to  be  gathered  in  it,  if  necessar 

ran  along  the  inner  side  of  the  first  city  wall,  and  was  c 

nected  with  the  great  castles   of  white  stone — ^Marian 

Hippicus,  and  Phasaelus,  which  Herod  had  built;  the  wl 

constituting,  in  fact,  a  vast  fortification. 

The  high  priest  at  the  time  of  the  Passover,  as  we  h 
seen,  was  Caiaphas.  The  real  head  of  the  priesthc 
however,  was  the  crafty  Hannas,  or  Ananus,  without  wl 
nothing  of  moment  was  done  in  the  affairs  of  the  tl 
cracy.  As  father  of  the  greatest  Sadducean  family,  he 
fitly  notorious  for  his  harsh  judgments,  and  was  presei 
to  take  the  chief  part  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  as  his  son  af 
wards  did  in  that  of  St.  James.  ^  He  had  been  appointed  h 
priest  by  Quirinius  in  the  year  a.d.  7,  but  had  b 
deprived  of  the  dignity  seven  years  later  by  Valei 
Gratus.  The  unique  honour  was  reserved  to  him,  howei 
of  seeing  his  five  sons  successively  pontiffs— one  of  th 
twice — a  distinction  which,  in  later  years,  gained  for  h 
among  his  countrymen,  the  name  of  the  most  fortunate 
men. 

Intrigue  and  unwearied  plotting  were  the  very  life 
Hannas  and  his  house.  The  gliding,  deadly,  snakel 
smoothness  with  which  they  seized  their  prey  was  a  won< 
even  to  their  own  generation,  and  had  given  them  a  by-na 
as    hissing   vipers.*      When   Quirinius,  after    the  cena 
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defilement,   before  they  could  be  worn.      Caiaphas, 
ever,  had  little  to  do  with  procuring  this  great  favour, 
was  almost  immediately  after  deposed ;  Jonathan,  the 
I  of  Hannas,  being  appointed  in  his  stead. 

Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus 
acting  high  priest  was  only  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
powerful  family,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Hannas 
father-in-law,  sorely  envied  by  the  rest  of  the  priestly  a] 
cracy.^ 

Jewish  tradition  describes  the  grades  of  the  ancient 
archy  as  consisting  of  the  high  priest ;  his  deputy,  or  Sa 
two  suflft'agans  of  the  Sagans ;  seven  priests,  to  whom 
entrusted  the  keys  of  the  Temple;  and  three  treasi 
whose  office  it  was  to  give  out  the  sacred  vessels.^  Of 
holding  these  offices  when  Jesus  was  condemned,  we 
still  darkly  make  out  some.  Beside  Caiaphas,  at  his 
hand,  sat  Hannas,  the  titular  second,  but  real  head.  Joch 
Ben  Zacchai,  called  John  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
one  Alexander,®  seem  to  have  held  the  next  dignities 
after  them  came  the  five  sons  of  Hannas,  already  an  old 
Eleazar,  Jonathan,  Theophilus,  Matthias,  and  Hannas- 
five  apparently  hinted  at  in  the  awful  parable  of  Div© 
his  five  brothers^ — all  to  be  high  priests  hereafter, 
Hannas,  the  younger,  to  stain  his  pontificate  by  the  mi 
of  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus. 

The  names  of  some  other  members  of  what  we  ma] 
the  self-constituted  high  ecclesiastical  council,  still  sui 
Among  these  were  Joazer  and  Eleazar,  the  sons  of 
Simon  Boethus  of  Alexandria,  father  of  the  second  Maria 
the  belle  of  Jerusalem,  married  by  Herod.  The  fa 
though  well-nigh  a  heretic  in  the  eyes  of  the  national  p 
had  been  made  high  priest  by  his  royal  son-in-law, 
his  sons  had  succeeded  him  in  the  dignity,  but  bor 
evil  name  for  their  state  and  violence.  Their  guai 
spearmen,  indeed,  became  an  object  of  popular  hat 
Simon,  sumamed  Kanthera — ^the  Quarrelsome — ^the  mur 
of  St  James,  the  son  of  Zabdai, — and  his  son  Elioneus,  i 
wards  high  priest,  had  a  right  to  attend,  and  did  so  w 
pomp  which  brought  on  the  family  the  curse  of  the  peoj 
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Hallelujah — ihe  rest  responding  with  the  word,  Hallelujah,  ohap.  ix 
at  the  close  of  each  verse.  The  anthem  began  fitly — "  Not 
unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  give  glory,  for  Thy 
mercy  and  for  Thy  truth's  sake,**  and  closed  with  the  wor<^ 
of  the  hundred  and  eighteenth  Psalm — "  Blessed  be  He 
that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  Jehovah ;"  the  Apostles  respond- 
ing— "in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  Hallelujah  1"  And,  now,  all 
was  over,  and  the  Eleven,  following  their  Master,  went  out 
into  the  night.    They  were  on  their  way  to  Gethsemane. 

The  spirit  of  Jesus  had,  hitherto,  been  calm  and  serene. 
But  the  final  close :  the  break  with  all  the  past :  the  shadow, 
deeper  than  that  of  Kedron,  before  Him,  for  the  time 
brought  on  a  reaction,  which,  till  it  passed,  overwhelmed 
Him  with  trouble.  No  wonder  the  Apostles  had  been  cast 
down  when  even  He,  who  had  been  exhorting  them  to  dismiss 
sorrow,  was  Himself  moved.  Behind  Him  lay  life,  before 
Him  death :  He  was  about  to  leave  friends;  and  the  fair  earth, 
which,  as  a  man,  He  loved  so  well;  and  His  infant  Church,  the 
hope  of  the  world  He  had  come  to  save.  Before  Him  lay,  not 
only  natural  death,  but  shame,  derision,  misconception.  He 
whose  whole  soul  was  truth,  was  to  be  crucified  as  a  deceiver : 
the  one  on  earth  absolutely  loyal  to  God,  He  was  to  die  as  a 
blasphemer.  To  be  misrepresented :  to  feel  the  utter  fidseness 
of  charges,  and  to  be  crucified  on  the  ground  of  them  I  How 
might  it  affect  the  little  band,  to  whom  the  future  of  His 
kingdom  was  entrusted?  He  had  hitherto  restrained  Him- 
self from  using  His  supernatural  power  in  His  own  behalf — 
would  He  still  do  so  ?  He  had  but  to  speak,  and  all  would 
be  changed ;  for  He  who  could  calm  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
could  still  the  tumult  of  the  people,  and  what  were  Temple 
guards  or  Roman  soldiers  against  legions  of  angels?  Would 
He  still  absolutely  subordinate  all  thought  of  self?  Would 
He,  to  the  end,  let  men  do  with  Him  as  they  pleased,  though 
He  had  at  His  command  all  the  powers  of  heaven  ?  The 
temptation  of  the  desert  and  of  the  mountain,  may,  for  a 
moment,  have  returned,  and  who  can  teU  the  struggle  it 
must  have  been  to  overcome  it  ? 

Nor  was  even  this  all.  The  mysteries  of  the  divine 
counsels  must  be  for  ever  unknown,  but  they  pressed,  in  all 
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slopes  of  Olivet  swelled  between  them  and  the  loved  cot 
of  Bethany. 

Amidst  this  quiet  and  beauty  of  nature  Jesus  turned  a 
and  entered  the  enclosure  of  Gethsemane,  to  strengthen 
soul  for  the  coming  crisis.  It  was  a  fitting  place — an 
olives,  the  emblems  of  peace  1 

A  square,  stone-walled  spot,  close  by  the  path  to  Beth 
on  the  edge  of  the  Kedron  ravine,  under  the  shadow  of 
Temple  hill,  is  still  shown  as  the  spot.  Venerable  olive-t 
tended  with '  superstitious  care,  are  claimed  as  the 
witnesses  of  our  Saviours  agony,  but  it  is  fatal  to  the  I 
in  their  age,  that  Titus  afterwards  cut  down  all  the 
round  Jerusalem,  for  military  use,  and  that  the  same 
has  befallen  the  whole  neighbourhood  even  in  later  si« 
But  the  gnarled  trunks,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
broad  branches,  and  the  still  seclusion,  at  least  reproduc 
outward  features  of  the  scene. 

When  the  soul  is  overwhelmed  it  seeks  to  be  alone, 
yet  not  too  far  from  human  sympathy  and  help.  To  tai 
the  Eleven  with  Him,  into  the  depths  of  the  garden,  w 
have  invaded  the  sacredness  of  His  retirement.  Only  tl 
the  most  trusted — ^His  long-tried,  and  early  followers — ^P 
whose  guest  He  had  been  in  the  bright  Capernaum  days, 
James  and  John,  knit  to  Him  by  special  tenderness,  ii 
even  by  relationship— were  let  follow  Him  beyond  the 
few  steps  into  the  enclosure.  The  others  were  to  sit  d 
and  rest,  while  He  went  into  the  deeper  shade,  to  pray. 

Followed  by  the  Three,  He  passed  out  of  hearing  of 
rest,  and  presently,  leaving  even  these  three  behind, 
the  words,  "My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  t 
death — ^tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  Me ;"  He  went 
about  a  stone's  cast — ^alone.     And,  now,  the  great  peni 
sorrow  burst  forth.     It  had  been  gathering,  no  one  ki 
how  long,  but  the  excitement  of  action  had  repressed 
yet — ^as  the  wind  keeps  a  heavy  rain  cloud  from  breal 
But,  here,  instead  of  the  city  and  its  multitudes  of  i 
there  was  silence  and  loneliness :  instead  of  the  distract 
of  oonflict  with  enemies,  or  discourses  with  friends.  He 
face  to  face  with  his  own  thoughts,  and  with  the  Past  and 
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troubled  dreaoL  "  0  my  Father,"  cried  He  now,  "  if  thia  gh^le. 
cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  Thy  will 
be  done."  Perfect  peace  of  soul  can  only  be  found  in  abso* 
lute  submission  to  the  One  Supreme  Will,  and  that  He  was 
fast  attaining.  Returning  to  the  Three — ^who  knows  for 
what? — He  found  them  asleep  again.  They  were  losing,  by 
their  hour's  sloth,  the  opportunity  of  cheering  and  helping 
their  Master  in  His  sorest  triaL  Man  had  llius  failed  Him, 
but  the  need  of  human  comfort  was  passing  away.  Retiring, 
therefore,  once  more,  and  prostrating  Himself  a  third  time; 
the  same  calm,  child-like  submission  to  His  Father,  agcun 
rose  from  His  lips.  He  had  triumphed.  He  had  been  heard 
in  thai  He  feared.  He  no  longer  craved  a  change,  even  if 
possible,  in  the  ordared  course  of  the  divine  purposes  :  His 
earnest  cry  had  passed  into  still  submission ;  His  intense 
desire  into  holy  acquiescence.  He  thought  no  longer  of 
Himself,  but  of  the  perfect  love  and  wisdom  of  the  Father. 
He  had  ceased  to  have  a  wish :  enough  for  Him,  henceforth, 
the  all-holy,  all- wise,  all-loving,  will  of  the  Father.  His 
spirit  had  broken  through  the  cloud  that  for  a  moment 
darkened  it,  and  reposed  once  more  in  the  calm  light  of  the 
face  of  God.^  The  tempter  had  fled,  and,  in  His  place,  as»  soeschwcr 
after  the  victory  of  the  wilderness,  we  axe  told  by  St.  jp^j's'*^ 
Luke,  ^^ there  appeared  an  angel  unto  Him  from  Heaven, 
strengthening  Him."  *^  «  Lake  w. «. 

Meanwhile,  Judas  had  been  busy.  Exposed,  and  dismissed 
by  his  Master  from  the  company  of  the  Apostles,  he  had 
only  been  the  more  set  to  carry  out  his  miserable  purpose. ^^  «  John  ig. 
Hastening  through  the  illuminated  streets  to  the  authorities,    JJ^^/^  j^,,, 
he  had,  forthwith,  reported  that  the  favourable  moment    Llikel^'- 
seemed  to  have  come.    Jesus  had,  once  more,  ventured  into    ^^^^' 
Jerusalem,  and  though  it  might  not  be  safe  to  take  Him  in 
the  thronged  city,  it  would  be  easy  to  come  upon  Him  out- 
'side  the  walls,  as  He  was  in  the  habit  of  going  each  night 
for  prayer  to  a  spot  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  traitor  meant  Gethsemane. 

The  authorities  remained  in  permanent  session  till  the 
arrest  was  eflfected,  and  at  once  detached  part  of  the  Temple 
Watch,  a  body  acting  as  the  police  of  the  Temple  and  only 
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might  now  use  it  against  them,  though,  hitherto  He  had  never    cbaf.ia 

availed  Himself  of  it  for  personal  ends.     His  kingly  com* 

posure  and  dignity,  moreover,  awed  them,  for  grandeur  of 

soul   and    bearing  enforce  acknowledgment.      Withal,  it 

may  be,  He  revealed  a  momentary  glimpse  of  His  trans* 

figuration  splendour,  to  show  that  He  freely  surrendered 

Himself,  because  His  hour  had  come.    From  whatever  cause, 

the  crowd  fell  back  in  confusion,  overturning  each  other  in 

their  alarm.     "Whom  seek  ye?"  asked  Jesus  once  more. 

"  Jesus  the  Nazarene,"  muttered  the  boldest.     "  I  told  you,'* 

replied  He,  "  that  I  am  He  :  if  you  seek  me,  let  these  men, 

my  disciples,  go  their  way."  He  had  said,  that  of  those  whom 

the  Father  had  given  Him  He  had  lost  nono,^®  and  even  in  •  J^"- "« 

an  earthly  sense,  He  would  now  protect  them. 

Fear,  as  yet,  paralyzed  the  crowd.  Jesus  had  calmly 
owned  Himself,  but  no  one  dared  to  lay  hold  of  Him. 
Judas,  stiU  imder  the  weird  spell  of  evil,  might  well  dread 
that  aU  would  miscarry.  He  had  given  a  signal  by  which 
to  know  his  late  Master,  reckoning  on  having  to  point  Him 
out,  and  would  now  embolden  those  with  him,  by  himself 
taking  the  first  step  in  further  action.  He  had  arranged 
that  he  should  mark  Jesus  to  them,  by  going  up  to  Him  and 
giving  Him  the  customary  kiss  of  a  disciple  to  his  teacher. 
Stepping  out,  therefore,  from  the  crowd,  into  the  circle  of 
the  disciples,  as  one  of  their  number,  he  approached  with  a 
hypocritical  "  Hail,  Rabbi,"  and  kissed  Him  tenderly.*^  He  »  Mrr«^A«^ 
knew,  by  long  experience,  that  he  might  do  so  safely.  To 
the  calm  and  keen  question  of  Jesus — "  Good  Mend,  for 
what  have  you  come?" — ^he  returned  no  answer:  for  what 
answer  could  he  give.  But  he  had  gained  his  end,  for  those 
behind,  encouraged  by  his  remaining  uninjured  after  such 
treachery,  laid  hold  of  Jesus  and  bound  Him,  without  the 
least  resistance  on  His  part 

Now  followed  the  only  act  of  violence ;  for  Peter,  im- 
petuous as  he  was  brave,  could  not  see  his  Master  thus 
led  away,  a  prisoner,  without  a  word  or  act  on  the  part  of 
His  friends.  "  Lord,  shall  we  smite  them  with  the  sword?  " 
cried  he ;  and  without  waiting  an  answer,  or  thinking  of 
the  hopelessness  of  a  rescue,  or  of  the  odds  against  himself 
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Bat,  day  by  day,  in  the  Temple,  teaching,  in  the  thick  of  the  cmj^lx 
people.  You  had  every  opportunity  for  laying  hold  on  me 
then,  but  you  did  nothing.  The  darkness  of  night  is 
fitted  for  your  designs :  it  is  your  hour :  the  powers  of  evil 
work  by  choice  in  the  dark.  But,  in  aU  this,  there  is  no 
chance :  it  happens  only  in  accordance  with  the  predictions 
of  the  prophets."  He  said  no  more,  and  let  them  lead  Him 
away.  The  disciples  were  scattered,  but  one  form  hovered 
after  them,  white  in  the  moonlight.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
man,  who  had,  apparcntly,  bcien  roused  fi'om  sleep  by  the 
tumult,  and  having  thrown  his  white  linen  sleeping  cloth 
round  him  in  his  haste,  was  following  Jesus  towards  the 
city.  Who  he  was  must  remain  for  ever  unknown.  Was 
it  Mark  himself,  who  alone  relates  it?  or  one  from  the 
house  likely  attached  to  Gethsemane?  Some  have  sup- 
posed him  to  have  been  Lazarus ;  others  have  had  different 
conjectures ;  he  was,  at  least^  some  faithful  heart,  eager  to 
see  what  they  would  do  with  his  Lord.  The  soldiers  had 
let  the  Apostles  flee,  having  no  orders  to  arrest  them ;  but 
this  strange  apparition  attracted  their  attention,  and  they 
sought  to  lay  hold  on  him.  Casting  off  the  cloth  around 
him,  however,  he  escaped  out  of  their  hands. 

Yet  there  were  friendly  eyes  following  the  sad  scene,  in 
the  safe  darkness  of  the  night.  Peter  and  another  of  the 
Apostles,  who  could  only  be  John,  had  fled  no  further  than 
safety  demanded,  and  followed  the  crowd,  at  a  distance, 
unable  to  leave  one  they  held  so  dear. 

The  great  object  with  the  authorities  was  to  hurry  forward 
the  proceedings  against  their  prisoner  so  quickly,  that  they 
might  hand  him  over  to  the  Romans  as  one  already  con- 
demned^ before  the  people  could  be  roused  on  His  side. 
They  had  gained  their  point,  so  far. 

On  reaching  Jerusalem,  Jesus  was  first  led  to  the  mansion 
of  Hannad,  the  head  of  the  reigning  priestly  family,  either 
in  deference  to  his  recognized  influence,  or  because,  as  the 
oldest  high  priest,  he  was  still  recognized  as  the  rightful,  if 
not  legal,  dignitary.  He  could  see  Jesus,  and  hear  His 
defence,  ahd  advise  his  son-in-Jaw  how  to  act  His  "snake- 
like "  craft  might  help  the  less  acute  Caiaphas. 

VOL.  IL  72 
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hat  passed  before  Hannas,  of  what  hints  he  sent 
phas,  are  not  known.  It  may  be  that  he  simply  passed 
tie  prisoner  to  the  legal  high  priest  at  once,  hurrying  to 
w  Him,  and  secure  his  condemnation* 
le  houses  of  the  great,  in  the  East,  ate,  rather,  a  group 
lildings,  or  chambers,  of  unequal  height,  near  or  above 

other,  with  passages  between,  and  intervening  open 
ss ;  the  diflferent  structures  having  independent  entrances^ 

separate  roofs.  Such  a  house,  or  rather,  cluster  of 
;es,  has  usually  the  form  of  a  large  hollow  square,  the 
sides  of  which  suTroimd  a  roomy  court;  paved,  in  some 
\ ;  in  others,  planted  with  trees,  and  ornamented  with  a 
I  of  soft  green.  Sometimes,  an  underground  cistern,  a 
ig,  or  a  bath,  oflfers  the  luxury  of  abundant  water,  and 
es  the  court  an  agreeable  spot  for  relaxation  or  refresh- 
t.  Ponicos  and  galleries  surround  it,  and  furnish 
fibers  for  guests  and  entertainments.  In  some  houses 
3  is  also  a  forecourt,  enclosed  from  the  street  by  walls, 

in  all,  the  inner  court  is  reached  by  an  archway 
ugh  the  front  building — "  the  porch,"  in  the  naxratiTe 
le  Gospels. 

le  hierarchical  party  were  in  permanent  session  in  the 
sion  or  **  palace  "  of  Caiaphas.  A  commission,  consisting 
ily  of  the  chief  priests,  with  Caiaphas  at  their  head,  had 

appointed,  to  await  the  result  of  the  treachery  of  Judas ; 
bhe  whole  patty,  in  its  alarm,  had  extemporized  joint 
fn,  though  their  taking  any  judicial  steps  at  all  was 
fular,  for  they  formed  no  legal  court  or  recognized  tri- 
ll. They  were  simply  acting  as  a  self-constituted  body ; 
Lsans  of  estabUshed  ecclesiastical  order,  and  defenders 
leir  own  vested  rights;  gathered,  at  the  sunmions  of  the 

priest^  in  the  blind  excitenc^ent  of  fanaticism  and 
ion,  without  rules  of  judicial  proceeding,  or  legal  stand- 
as  a  court  The  diief  Rabbis  of  l^e  school  of  Hillel 
irally  kept  aloof  from  such  tumultuous  and  violent 
eedings,  which  were  already  too  conimon,  and  left  them 
hose  of  the  fierce  school  of  Schammai,  and  to  the 
siless  Sadducees.2®  The  name  Sanhedrim  is  given  in  the 
pels  to  sudi  extemporized  assemblies,  simply  as  such ;  for 
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the  word  means  '^  an  assembly.''  But  it  is  not  used  in  them  oh^u. 
as  the  title  of  a  legal  tribunal^  It  was  before  a  mob  of»  job^lml 
dignitaries,  not  a  "  court,"  that  Jesus  was  brought  S3nS,SUH 

The  conmiission  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  prey  jSSSik 
in  the  house  of  Caiaphas,  who,  as  high  priest,  was  the  only 
representative  of  Judaism  i^ecognized  by  the  Romans,  an4 
therefore,  the  only  one  who  could  hold  official  relations  with 
Pilate,  to  ask  him  to  cah^but  th^pDedetermined  resolution 
to  put  Jesus  to  death* 
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nessea,  and,  at  the  close,  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the   ohamal 

judges.^  I  TMmwL 

like  most  other  matters  in  the  Judaism  of  the  time,  ^*u.wt 
nothing  could  be  fairer,  or  more  attractive^  on  paper,  but 
on  paper  alone,  than  the  rules  for  the  trial  of  prisoners. 
The  accused  was,  in  all  eased,  to  be  held  innocent^  till  proved 
guilty.  It  was  an  axiom,  that  ^^  the  Sc^ihedrim  was  to  save, 
not  to  destroy  life."  No  one  could  be  tried  and  condemned 
in  his  abs^ioe,'  and  when  a  persQU  accused  was  brought  •  joim  7.  si. 
brfore  tiie  Court,  it  waa  the  duty  of  the  president^  at  the 
outset,  to  admonish  the  witnesses  to  remember  the  value  of 
human  life,  and  to  take  care  that  thoy  forgot  nothing  that 
would  tell  in  the  prisoner's  favour.  Nor  was  he  left  unde- 
fended;  a  Baal-]^b  or  counsel  was  af^ointed,  to  see  that  all 
possible  was  done,  for  his  acquittal^  Whatever  evidence 
tended  to  aid  him  was  to  be  freely  admitted,  and  no 
member  of  the  court  who  had  once  spoken  in  favour  of 
acquittal  could  afterwards  vote  for  condemnation.  The 
votes  of.the  youngest  of  the  judgea  were  taken  first,  that  they 
might  not  be  influenced  by  their  seniors.  In  capital  charges, 
it  required  a:  majority  of  at  least  two  to  condemn,  and 
while  the  verdict  of  acquittal  coidd  be  given  at  oncp,  that 
of  giiilty  could  only  be  pronouniJed  the  day  after.  .  Hence, 
capital  trials  could  not  begin  on  the  day  preceding  a 
Sabbath,  (»  public  feast  No  criminal  trial  cpuld  be  carried 
tibrough  in  the  night ;  the  judges  who  condemned  any  one 
to  death  had  to  fast  all  the  day  before,  and  no  one  could  be 
executed  on  the  same  day  on  wMch  the  sentence  was 
pronounced.*  'Jg&Sf 

Rules  so  precise  and  so  humane  condemn  the  whole  trial   SSi*  kSib^ 
of  Jesus,  before  Caiaphas,  as  an  outrage.     It  was,  in  fact,  an   "^"^»*^ 
anticipation  of  the  prostitution  of  justice  which  Josephus 
records  as  common  in  the  later  days  of  Jerusalem.     "  Ficti- 
tious tribunals  and  judicatures,'*  he  tdls  us,  "were  set  up, 
and  m[en  called  together  to  act  as  judges  though  lliey  had  no 
real  autJiorily,  when  it  was  desired  to  secure  the  death  of  an 
opponent''^   As  in  those  lata?  instances,  so,  now,  in  the  case  4  Ban.  jdim^ 
of  Jesus^  they  kept  up  the  form  and  mockery  of  a  tribunal 
to  the  close.    No  accuser  appeared,  and  the  judge  himself 
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vidlation  of  all  propriety.  Ijli^tnesses 
alone  appeared,  and  were,  indeed^ 
rd  by  th%  judge;  but  not  a  single 
vras  callied)  though  tiie  law  gare  sack 
)e.  No  Baal-Rib— ^r  counsel — 'wis 
5  any  fiadltti^  provided,  or  even  the 
His  calling  witnesses  in  His  fitvoor. 
tirst,  sought  to  condemn ;  not  as  the 
it.  The^e  mtm  ho  attempt,  as  was 
ruatworthlneiss  of  the  hostile  evidence, 
rehand,  to  those'  who  gwe  it,  of  the 
ce  of  untrnthfiolness.^  So  keenly, 
1  iburder  of  Jesuir  been  felt  by  the 
Her  times,  that  the  doctrine  was 
the  Talmud,  tjiat  any  one  who  gave 
f^siah,  or  who  led  the  people  astray 
hielr  fkthers,*  could  be  tried  and  Con- 
or ih  the  night.  Yet  in  contradic- 
roiis  fable  was,  also,  coined,  that  a 
brty  days,  before  Christ's  condenmsr 
is  favour  to  come  forwards 
by  what  law  it  was  possible  to  con- 
i  will  be  found,  that,  provided  B» 
ilty  of  some  civil  crime,  there  were 
tever  to  which  Caiaphas  and  His 
against  Him.  The  Old  Testament 
case  of  any  one  calling  Himself  the 
national  or  spiritual  sense,  and  the 
against  Jesus,  of  having  broken  the 
ven  if  He  could  not  haye  defended 
were  not  punishable,  by  the  laws  of 
!lie  groundis  on  which  the  theocracy 
i  conviction  lay  wholly  outside  the 
L  of  those  expaipidons  and  modifies*' 
I  the  current  law.  A  pretext  had  to 
Tse  takeh.  His  real  oflSence  was  that 
felt  He  was  diffusing  a  lipiritual  in? 
[>  develop  and: spt^^,  wduld  inevit- 
rrupt  theocMcyy  and  with  it^  theii 
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own  power  and  worldly  interests.  To  gain  a  brief  respite,  ohmmxi 
they  were  bent  on  putting  Him  to  death,  though  His  k)fty 
purity  of  life  and  morals  far  transcended  the  highest  ideate 
hitherto  known,  and  His  divine  goodness  was  altogether 
unique.  They  did  not  see  that,  to  kill  Him,  was  only  to 
hasten  the  ruin  of  the  cause  they  sought  to  uphold. 

But  His  spiritual  glory  remained  hidden  to  their  wilful 
blindness,  and  the  shadow  into  which  it  threw  their  own 
shortcomings  roused  only  fanatical  rage.  There  remained 
nothing,  therefore,  since  they  could  bring  no  capital  charge 
recognized  in  the  Law,  against  Him,  except  to  feign  horror 
as  Jews,  at  the  presumption  of  one  so  much  below  them  in 
worldly  station,  raising  Himself  above  the  divinely  revealed 
laws  of  Moses,  and  even  claiming  equality  with  God ;  and  as 
hypocritical  friends  of  the  Roman,  whom  they  in  reality 
hated  intensely,  to  pretend  indignation  and  fear  at  the 
popular  disturbance  and  disloyalty  to  the  Emperor,  which 
they  affected  to  believe  would  result  from  His  claim  as 
Messiah  King.  Only  on  this  last  ground  could  they  secure 
the  indispensable  assistance  of  Roman  power,  to  put  Him 
to  death. 

Caiaphas  now,  at  last,  had  his  enemy  face  to  face.  He 
would  let  Him  feel  what  it  was  to  denounce  the  priesthood 
as  He  had  done,  and  to  hold  them  up  to  the  obloquy  of  the 
nation,  as  careless  of  the  charge  entrusted  to  them,  by  His 
taking  it  on  Himself  to  interfere  with  their  Temple  jurisdic- 
tion, in  His  puritanical  "  cleansing  "  of  the  sacred  enclosures. 
He  had  brought  no  end  of  odium  on  them,  by  the  contrast 
between  His  zeal  in  this  matter,  and  their  alleged  neglect,  in 
allowing  so  called  abuses.  The  fanatical  reformer  who  would 
turn  the  world  upside  down,  was  now  standing,  bound,  be* 
fore  him,  and  he  had  Him  at  his  mercy.  The  rest  of  the 
self-constituted  judges  had  their  own  injuries  to  avenge,  for 
had  not  they,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, — ^teachers  of  the 
nation,  been  held  up  to  contempt,  as  unsparingly  as  the 
knot  of  high  caste  Sadducees?  Caiaphas  had  long  made  up 
his  mind  what  to  do.  The  form  of  a  trial  might  be  necessary^ 
but  the  result  was  determined  beforehand.  He  had  already 
counselled  both  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  to  lay  aside  mutual 
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and  his  assessors.  They  sought  only  to  get  Jesus  handed  cmrua 
over  to  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  possible ;  that  He  might  be 
beyond  the  hope  of  rescue,  when  the  people,  among  whom 
He  had  so  many  supporters,  awoke  in  the  morning.  That 
He  should  dare  to  direct  the  high  priest  as  to  his  duty,  and 
should  presume  to  throw  on  the  court  the  rightful  task  of 
proving  His  guilt,  was  a  fresh  offence,  and  provoked  fierce 
looks  and  angry  words,  from  the  bench.  The  defence  was 
at  once  rudely  interrupted,  for  one  of  the  turnkeys  standing 
by,  whether  of  his  own  accord,  because  he  saw  the  feeling 
of  the  judges^  or  at  a  hint  from  Hannas  or  Caiaphas ;  in  utter 
violation  of  judicial  rules,  or  conmion  decency,  forthwith 
struck  the  prisoner  on  the  mouth,  with  his  hand,  to  silence 
Him.  "  Answerest  thou  the  high  priest  thus  boldly  ?  "  said 
he.  Nothing  could  have  pleased  the  bench  better,  and  they 
did  not  attempt  to  rebuke  the  offender  It  failed,  however, 
to  disturb  ihe  calm  self-possession  and  dignity  of  Jesus.  "  If 
I  have  spoken  what  is  false,"  He  replied,  "  prove  that  I  have 
done  so,  but  if  what  I  say  be  right,  why.  do  you  strike  me 
violently  thus  ?  No  one  has  a  right  to  take  the  law  in  his 
own  hands,  much  less  a  servant  of  the  court." 

The  appeal  to  the  known  and  established  forms  of  trial  had 
not  been  lost  Hostile  witnesses  had  already  been  sought 
to  bring  home  to  Jesus,  if  possible,  some  charge  of  false  doc- 
trine, or  seditious  language,  but  none  had  been  found.  The 
only  evidence  to  be  had  would  not  suffice,  even  in  such  an 
assembly,  to  establish  a  capital  charge  of  which  the  Romans 
would  take  cognizance.  There  were  many,  doubtless,  who 
had  heard  Him  use  language  which  had  ^ven  the  Rabbis 
offence, — such  as,  *'  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee ;" — ^words  re- 
garded as  blasphemy,  and,  as  such,  punishable  with  death, 
by  Jewish  law ;  but  they  wanted  to  condemn  Him  on  a 
charge  punishable  by  Roman  law.  They  had  tried  by  spies, 
for  months  back,  to  draw  from  Him  something  they  could 
twist  into  an  attack  on  the  national  religion^  or  the  Roman 
government^  but  had  failed.  It  was  hard  to  get  a  tolerable 
pretext  for  condemning  Him. 

Such  evidence  as  they  had  was  now  however  brought 
forward,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  at  least  prove  Him  to  be  "a 
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oBAJvm.   decdirer  of  the  people,"  stirring  them  up,  and  exdting  them 

Matt.  <7. 64.    against  the  laws  of  Moses,^  as  defined  by  the  Rabbis.     Bat 

Huki&iL    i^  ^ag  a  fundamenta^l  rule  of  Jewish  jurisprudence,  that 

condemnation  Gould  only  follow  the  concurrent  testimony 

•  ughtfoo^u.  of,  at  least,  two  witnesses.^  Some,  however,  i^ho  came 
forward,  had  nothing  relevant  to  say,  and  others  contradicted 
themselves.  His  last  discourses  were^  doubtless,  the  spedal 
crime  in  the  eyes  of  His  accusers.  Little  could  .be  said 
about  His  ovation  on  entering  Jerusalem,  exce|)t  that  He 
had  not  refused  it,  nor  was  even  the  expulsion  of  the  buyers 
and  sellers  from  the  Temple  brought  up,  for  the  spirit  that 
dictated  it  was  evidently  noble,  however  the  act  itself  might 
be  challenged.  The  strong  invectives  against  the  collective 
hierarchy  oflFered  a  safer  ground  for  accusation.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  judges,  suitable  witnesses  were  not  to  be  found. 
At  the  best  those  who  came  forward  garbled,  or  misunder- 
stood the  words  of  Jesus ;  as  the  hierarchy  themselves  aftei> 
wards,  before  Pilate,  twisted  those  respecting  the  tribute 

»  LotoAi.  money  into  a  directly  opposite  sense.^^  But  even  thus,  the 
testimony  amounted  to  nothing.  Time  was  passing  dan- 
gerously fast,  without  anything  done* 

At  last)  one  witness  appeared,  who  alleged  that  he  had 
heard  Jesus  say,  "  Pull  down  this  Temple,  it  is  only  the 
work  of  man,  and  I  will,  in  three  days,  build  another,  not 

tt  ]iuki4.n.  made  with  hands/'  ^^  Others  agreed  that  He  had  said  words 
which  seemed  intended  to  bring  the  Temple  into  contempt ; 
an  offence  so  grave  that  it  was  afterwards,  made  a  capital 
charge   against  the  first  martyr,   Stephen,   that,   he   had 

»« Artie. !».  "  spoken  blasphemous  wonjs  against  this  holy  place ;  "^*  but 
their  statements  did  not  tally,  and  their  witness  was  therefore 
worthless. 

Meanwhile^  Jesus  had  stood  silent  Even  to  charges  so 
hateful  to  Jewish  ears  as  contempt  of  the  Temple,  He  had 
piade  no  answer*  He  knew  it  would  be  idle  to  speak  before 
such  a  tribunal,  and  kept  a  dignified  ^ence.  To  the  judges^ 
on  the  other  hand,  th^y  seamed  of  the  greatest  weight. 
Caiaphas — a  true  inquisitor — could  no  longer  presen'-e 
official  calmness.  Springing  from  his  couch,  and  standing 
up  in  front  of  it^^  he  demanded  if  Jesus  had  nothing  to  Bay 
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in  His  own  defence,  against  all  this.  What  did  His  silence  oBAP.ua 
mean?  Was  it  a  confession  of  guilt?  But  He  still  re-  "^ 
mained  silent.  The  matter  spoke  for  itself;  the  testireiony 
given  against  Him  was  discordant  and  worthless.  If  His 
past  life  could  not  secure  His  acquittal,  mere  words  were  use- 
less. To  use  His  own  earli^  saying  they  would  be  pearls  cast 
before  swine,  who  would  turn  again  and  rend  Him.  Self- 
conscious  and  kingly,  He  bore  Himsdf  with  a  dignity  Ijhat 
inotpressed  even  Hia  judges.  He  Would  let  violence  and 
j&dsebood  run  their  course.  He  would  not  recognize  the 
tribunal,  nor  do  honour  to  its.  menibers^  for  He  knew  that 
they  were  determined  that  He  should  die,  innocent  or  guilty, 
to  serve  their  own  6nds. 

Caiaphas  might  have  closed  the  examination  at  this  point, 
and  have  taken  the  voteSs  of  the  Commission.  But  with 
quick,  hypocritical  acuteneste,  he  felt  that  the  charge  best 
sustained  was  an  offence  only  in  Jewish  eyes ;  that  the 
evidence  in  support  of  it  was  open  to  criticism,  and  that  the 
silence  of  the  prisotter  might  not,  after  all,  be  an  admission 
of  guilt.  His  pride,  moreover,  was  touched  by  such  a 
bearing  towards  himself  the  primate,  and  he  would  force  an 
answer,  if  possible,  to  save  his  own  dignity.'  It  vrould, 
besides,  be  better  to  go  no  further  into  matters  which  might 
protract  the  sitting,  and  spoil  the  plot^  by  letting  morning 
return  before  Jesus  was  in  the  safe  hands  of  the  Romxms. 
True  to  the  serpent-cunning  of  the  house  of  Hannas^  he 
determined  to  bring  things  to  a  head  by  making  Him,  if 
possible,  compromise  Himself  at  once  with  Jewish  opinion, 
and  Roinan  fears.  He  hoped  to  worm  out  what  could  be 
distorted  into  a  civil  offence,  fbr  his  keen  knowledge  of  men 
told  him,  that,  while  fitly  silent  and  dignified  hitherto,  his 
pri$oner  would  give  a  frank  reply,  and  reveaj  His  secret 
thiougbts  when  honour  demanded  it  For  He  was  evidently 
about  to  die,  as  He  had  been  chairged  with  living,  an  enthu- 
siast and  zealot 

Looking:  straight  at  the,  accused,  the  mitred  hypocrite,  in 
hih  white  ?obes^  with  practised  official  solemi^ity  went  at 
once  to  ihe  heart  of  the  matter,  by  the  demand,  uttered  in 
Ardmaic,  the  conunon  speech  of  the  Jewish  courts  as  of  the 
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cPAP.ija.  nation,  "  I  put  you  on  your  oath  by  the  living  God  ^*  whose 
curse  falls  on  those  who  swear  falsely  by  Him,  and  require 
you  to  tell  us  whether  you  are  the  Malcha  Meschicha — ^the 
King  Messiah— the  Son  of  God— Ever  Blessed  ?  " 

The  long  foreseen  moment  had  come,  when  an  open  claim 
which  He  had  hitherto  left  to  be  inferred  from  His  acts  and 
figurative  expressions,  rather  than  openly  stated,  would  bring 
on  Him  swift  sentence  of  death.  Caiaphas  knew  that  many 
believed  Him  to  be  the  Messiah ;  that  He  Himself  had  not 
refused  the  awful  name,  but  had,  rather,  in  His  discourses, 
justified  its  being  given  Him ;  and,  that^  a  few  days  before, 
He  had  allowed  the  thousands  of  Galilaaan  pilgrims,  who 
greeted  His  entrance  to  Jerusalem,  to  salute  Him  by  it.  But 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  had  decided  that  He  neither  was, 
nor  could  be,  the  Messiah,  and,  hence,  in  their  eyes.  His 
claiming  openly  to  be  so  would  be  a  crimen  Icbscb  majestatis 
— blasphemous  high  treason,  against  the  true  Sovereign  of 
the  Land — Jehovah.  He  had  hitherto  evaded  a  direct 
answer,  except  in  rare  eases,  because  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  for  His  openly  declaring  Himself.  To  have  done  so 
before  all  hope  of  longer  life  was  past,  would  have  been  to 
have  cut  short  His  public  work  in  founding  His  Kingdom. 

But  the  supreme  moment  had  now  arrived.  With  kingly 
dignity,  in  the  face  of  certain  death  for  His  words,  and  in 
solemn  answer  to  the  appeal  to  **  the  living  God  **  as  to  their 
truth,  Jesus  calmly  replied  to  the  adjuration  : — "  If  I  tell 
you,  ye  will  not  believe,  and  if  I  ask  questions  that  would 
prove  my  highest  claims  you  would  not  wxswer.  Thou 
hast  said  the  Truth— ^I  am  the  Malcha  Meschicha — ^the  King 
Messiah — the  Son  of  God,  and  Son  of  Man.  In  my  present 
guise  ye  wiU  see  me  no  more ;  but  when  ye  have  slain  me, 
I,  the  Son  of  Man,  will  forthwith  sit  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  of  God,  and  when  ye  see  me  next  it  will  be 
sitting  there,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heav^i." 

This  declaration  might  have  seemed  sufficiently  explicit^ 
but  the  excitement  of  the  judges,  true  Orientals,  had  grown 
ungovernable.  Rising  on  their  cushions,  one  and  all  de- 
manded, with  loud  voices,  "Art  Thou,  then,  the  Son  ol 
God  ?  "    "  You  have  said  it^"»  replied  Jesus,  "  and  I  am.'' 
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Caiaphas  had  gained  his  end.  Hearing  witnesses  would  oHAP.ia 
have  reqmred  time,  and  the  whole  scheme  would  have 
miscarried,  if  Jerusalem  woke  and  the  Galilaean  pilgrims 
learned,  while  a  rescue  was  still  possible,  the  secret  arrest 
through  the  night,  of  their  fellow-countryman,  whom  many 
of  them  esteemed  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  if  not  the  very 
Mesdah. 

Caiaphas  played  his  part  wel  Quivering  with  passion, 
and  triumphant  at  his  success,  he  forgot  the  practised 
coldness  of  the  Sadducee,  and  once  more  springing  from  his 
couch  with  well-feigned  horror  at  the  words  of  Jesus,  though 
they  were  precisely  what  he  had  wished,  rent  the  bosom 
of  his  priestly  robe  of  fine  linen,  as  if  it  were  too  narrow  to 
l6t  him  breathe,  after  hearing  such  blasphemy.  He  forgot 
that  it  was  the  worst  of  blasphemy  for  his  own  lips  to  use 
the  name  of  Jehovah  as  a  mere  cloak  for  crime  and  wicked- 
ness! Jesus  had  spoken  with  the  calmness  of  truth  and 
innocence.  He  had  applied  to  Himself  words  of  Daniel, 
and  of  the  Psalms, ^^  universally  understood  of  the  Messiah,  u  Daa.7.1* 
and  had  predicted  His  sitting  henceforth  with  Jehovah  on  8.% 
the  throne  of  heaven,  and  descending  in  divine  majesty  to 
judge  the  earth,  though,  while  He  spoke,  He  was  at  the  very 
threshold  of  a  shameful  death. 

"He  has  blasphemed  1  **  cried  Caiaphas.  "What  need 
is  there  to  hear  more  witnesses?  You  have  heard  the  blas- 
phemy from  his  own  lips.  He  gives  Himself  out  as  the  true 
Messianic  Son  of  God,  which  we  have  already  decided  He 
is  not    What  seems  good  to  you,  my  colleagues  ?  " 

In  an  irregular,  illegal,  self-constituted  court,  whose 
members  had  already  approved  the  cold-blooded  counsel 
of  Caiaphas,  to  put  the  prisoner  out  of  the  way,  guilty  or 
innocent  J  and  thus  quench  the  fire  He  had  kindled,  in  His 
own  blood,  no  evidence  or  want  of  it  could  have  secured  an 
acquittal  Too  mahy  private  and  class  grudges,  and  too 
many  vested  rights,  lent  weight  to  any  pretext  for  a  judicial 
murder.  The  very  humility  and  the  purely  spiritual  aims 
of  Jesus  were,  themselves,  a  deadly  ofience;  for  their  Jewish 
pride  flattered  itself  that  the  Messiah  would  wield  super- 
natural powers  to  restore  the  old  Theocracy,  and  make  Israel 
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and  were  wont  to  use  on  the  face  or  head  of  the  soldiers ; 
some  of  the  captors  of  Jesus  had  such  staves  with  then 
others  struck  Him  with  their  open  hands,  while  ^till  othi 
adding  the  greatest  indignity  an  Oriental  could  offer,  spa^ 
His  faqe ;  crying,  as  they  insulted  and  tortured  .Him,—"  E 
phesy  to  us,  tliou  Messiah,  who  was  it  that  did  it?  "  The  haj 
they  had  bound  had  healed  the  sick,  and  raised  the  4^ 
the  lips  they  smote  had  calmed  the  winds  a^d  the  wai 
One  word,  and  the  splendours  of  the  Mount  ctf  Transfigi] 
tion  would  have  filled  the  chamber;  -one  word,  and 
menials  now  sporting  with  Him  at  their  will  would  hi 
perished.     But,  as  He  had  begun  and  continued,  He  wo 
end — as  self-restrained  in  the  use  of  His  awfal  powers 
His  own  behalf  as  if  He  had  been  the  most  helpless  of  m 
Divine  patience  and  infinite  love  knew  no  wearying, 
had  but  to  will  it  and  walk  free,  but  He  came  to  die 
man,  and  He  would  do  it. 

While  His  examination  had  been  proceeding,  the  peni 
court,  which  seems  to  have  been  paved,  was  the  wait 
place  of  the  servants  of  the  several  judges,   a^d  of 
underlings  of  the  high  priest  and  the  Temple  watch.    J( 
and  Peter,  recovering  from  their  first  panic,  and  anxiou 
see  what  became  of  their  Master,  had  followed  at  a  distai 
till  He  was  brought  to  the  house  of  Caiaphas.     The  dooi 
the  outer  court,  or  porch,  had  been  closed,  to  prevent 
entrance  of  any  one  likely  to  spread  an  alarm  and  br 
about  a  rescue,  but  John,  happening  to  be  known  to 
household,    or,  perhaps,   to  the  high  priest  himself   i 
readily  admitted.     Meanw:hile,  Peter  remained  shut  out,  1 
at  John's  solicitation  was  presently  admitted  by  the  m 
who  kept  the  door. 

A  fire  of  wood  kindled  in;  the  open  court  in  the  ch 
April  night,  had  attracted  all  round  it,  Peter  an;iong 
rest,  by  its  cheerful  blaze.  He  sat,  with  weary  heart,  by 
lights  wondering  what  the  end  would  be,  and  not  with 
alarm  for  his  own  safety,  in  pase  he  should  be  recogni? 
and  charged  with  his  violenc(B  in  the  garden.  Meanwh 
the  door-keeper,  who,  perhaps,  had  seien  him  in  attenda 
on  Jesus  in  the  Women's  Court  of  the  Temple,  sauntei 
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no  less  reproachful  eyes,  in  the  light  of  which  Peter  had  so  OHig-ufe 
long  found  his  sweetest  joy. 

It  was  enough.  The  glance,  like  lightning,  revealing  an 
abyss,  brought  back  to  its  nobler  self  the  honest  heart  that 
for  a  time  had  been  alarmed  into  superficial  unfaithfulness, 
and  threw  an  awful  brightness  into  the  depths  of  sin  on 
whose  ed^  he  stood.  All  his  unmanly  weakness  and 
Wretched  fear  rose  in  his  thoughts,  and,  mth  them,  the  m*«Jj- 
remembrance  of  his  boastings,  sa  mkerably  belied.     Christ's  ^^^ 


cock  crew,  he  would  deny  Him  thrice,  had  come  true. 
What  a  contrast  between  the  grand  strength  of  his  Master, 
and  his  own  weakness  1 

Shame  and  sorrow;  mingled,  on  the  moment,  with  a 
yearning  hope  of  forgiveness,  overpowered  him,  and  he  did, 
now,  what  he  should  have  done  earlier;  went  out^  and  wept 
bitterly.  It  is  a  touching,  and  beautiful  tradition,  true  to  the 
sincerity  of  his  repentance,  if  not  as  a  historical  reality,  that, 
all  his  life  lopg,  the  remembrance  of  this  night  never  left 
him,  and  that,  morning  by  morning,  he  rose  at  the  hour 
when  the  look  of  his  Master  had  entered  his  soul,  to  pray 
once  more  for  pardon. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  watch,  and  before  day- 
break, the  heads  of  the  theocracy,  true  to  precedent^  which 
required  that  the  whole  Sanhedrim,  while  it  existed,  should 
meet  to  ratify  a  sentence  of  death,  had  extemporized  a 
semblance  of  the  old  High  Court  of  the  Nation  in  some 
suitable  building.  Thither  Jesus  was  now  led,  under  escort 
of  Temple  police  and  retainers  of  the  high  priest ;  to  appear 
before  the  notables  of  Israel.  The  chiefs  of  the  priestly 
courses,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Temple,  with  a  number 
of  elders  and  Rabbis,  had  gathered  in  the  fading  darkness,  old 
though  most  of  them  were,  to  take  part  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  Hated  One.  The  proceedings  were,  however,  only 
foirmal;  to  -  hear  the  sentence  of  the  Commission  and  to 
endorse  it.  This  done,  the  way  was  clear  for  handing  Him 
over  to  Pilate. 

In  the  eyes  of  those  who,  thus,  unanimously  confirmed  the 
fatal  sentence,  He  was  a  criminal  of  the  worst  dye  j  for,  in 

VOL.  n.  ^8 
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CHAPTER  LXn. 

BEFORE  FILATEL 

THE  decision  of  the  Jewish  authorities  having  been  duly  cearlxil 
signed  and  sealed,  and  Jesus  once  more  securely 
bound,  He  was  led  off,  strongly  guarded  fi*om  rescue,  to  the 
official  residence  of  Pilate,  on  Mount  Zion.  It  was  still 
early,  but  Eastern  life  anticipates  the  day,  for  the  heat  of 
noon  requires  rest  during  the  hours  busiest  with  us.  The 
way  ran  firom  the  West  Hall  of  the  Temple  over  tjie 
TyropcBon  by  a  bridge,  and  across  the  open  space  of  the 
Xj^tus,  with  its  pillared  porches.  The  palace  of  Herod,  now 
Pilate's  head-quarters,  lay  just  beyond — ^the  proud  residence 
of  ihe  Roman  knight  who  held  the  government  for  the 
Emperor  Tiberius.  It  was  inhabited  for  only  a  few  weeks 
or  days  at  a  time,  but  now,  during  the  Passover,  the  Pro- 
curator took  care  to  be  present ;  to  repress,  at  once,  atiy 
popular  movement  for  national  freladom,  which  the  spring 
air,  the  feast  itself  and  the  vast  gathering  of  the  nation, 
might  excite. 

Now,   for  the  first  time,  Jesus  entered  the  gates  of  a 
king's  palace;  the  home  of  ''men  in  jsoffc  raiment** — en- Matt  s?.  i, a, 
tered  it  as  a  prisoner      He  was  to  stand, before  a  man  who  Harris'  1-6. 
has  come  dolvn  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  unrighteous,  cruel,  ^^^^^ 
arbitrary,  and  hatefixl;  a  man  rightly  named  Pilate-r-tbe 
"  Javelhiman  "—for  it  seemed  his  delight  to  launch  cruelties 
arid  scom^  on  every  side,  like  javelins,  among  the  oppressed 
people.     What  had  Jesus  to  expect  from  one  who  hated 
the  nation  from  his  soul,  and  sported  with  their  lives  and 
possessions  as  if  they  were  not  men,  but  a  lowef  race  of 
despised  slaves  and  fanatical  Helots?      It  might,  indeed,  be 
of  benefit  to  Him  that  the  hatred  of  Pilate  towards  the 
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Knowing  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  P 
made  no  attempt  to  overcome  theiir  scruples.  Trials  in 
open  air  were  common,  for  Roman  law  courted  publi( 
Roman  governors,  and  the  half  Roman  Herod  and  his  £ 
erected  their  tribunals,  indifferently,  before  the  palaci 
the  market-place,  in  the  theatre,  in  the  circus,  or,  evei 
the  highways.^  Pilate,  therefore,  caused  his  official 
to  be  set  down  on  a  spot  known,  in  Jerusalem,  as  Oabbi 
— ^the  high  place,®— from  its  being  raised  above  the  crc 
and  as  "  The  Pavement,"  because  it  wA  laid,  accordin 
Roman  custom,  where  judges  sat,  with  a  mosaic  of  coloi 
stones.  It  was,  very  possibly,  a  permanent  erection,  sqi 
or  of  crescent  shape,  of  costly  marble,  in  keeping  '' 
the  splendour  so  dear  to  Herod,  its  builder;  projec 
from  the  front  of  the  '*  Judgment  Hall,*'  in  the  palace, 
easily  accessible  by  a  doorway  from  it.  It  was  a  maxii 
Roman  law  that  all  criminal  trials  should  be  held  c 
raised  tribunal,  that  all  might  see  and  be  seen.^ 

The  ivory  curule  chair  of  the  procurator— his  see 
state,  and  sign  of  office ;  or,  perhaps,  the  old  golden  ses 
Archelaus,  was  set  down  on  the  tesselated  floor  of 
tribunal,  which  was  large  enough  to  let  the  assessor 
the  court — ^Roman  citizens — ^who  acted  as  nominal  n 
bers  of  the  judicial  bencTi,  sit  beside  Pilate — for  Ro 
law  required  their  presence.  On  lower  elevations,  sat 
officers  of  the  court,  friends  of  the  procurator,  and  ot 
whom  he  chose  to  honour. 

The  priests  and  elders  who  appeared  against  Jesus, 
led  Him  up  the  steps  of  the  tribunal,  to  the  procun 
and  set  Him  before  him.*  Seats  were  generally  prov 
for  the  accusers  near  the  judge,  and  there  was,  abo,  usuj 
a  seat  for  the  accused;  but  in  Judea,  despised  and  insul 
this  custom  was  not  now  observed,  at  least,  so  fetr  as  r^ai 
Jesus,  for  He  had  to  stand  through  the  trial.  An  ii 
preter  was  not  needed,  as  the  Jewish  officials  doub 
spoke  Greek,  and  Jesus,  brought  up  in  Galilee,  where 
presence  of  foreigners  made  its  use  general,  necessarily 
derstood  it.  A  strong  detachment  of  troops  from  the  gi 
son  guarded  the  tribunal,  and  kept  the  ground,^  for  a 
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how  such  a  man  might  well  be  dangerous  to  the  vested  gha^jjol 
interests  and  mock  holiness  of  the  Jewish  magnates,  but 
not  at  all  so  to  Roman  authority.  He  was  ready  enough 
to  quench  in  blood  any  religious  movement  that  threatened 
the  peace,  but  he  siaw  no  ground  for  apprehension  as  re- 
garded this  one. 

The  Gospels  give*  only  a  brief  outline  of  the  whole 
trial,  but  even  the  opening  address  of  Cfdaphas,  or  the 
orator  who  spoke  for  him  and  his  colleagues,  was,  no  doubt, 
full  of  rhetorical  compliments  to  Pilate  himself,  and  of 
fierce  words  against  the  prisoner.  It  had,  however,  ia  very 
different  effect  on  Pilate  from  that  intended.  The  hypo- 
critical clamour  for  blood  by  a  priesthood  whom  he  despised 
as  Jews,  and,  stiU  more,  for  their  superstition,  bigotry,  bar- 
barous want  of  taste  dnd  culture,  restless  greed,  and  restive 
opposition  to  Rome,  was  hateful  and  repulsive.  He  would 
not  involve  his  court,  which  represented  the  majesty  of  the 
Emperor,  in  any  further  details  of  a  question  about  one  who 
seemed  a  mere  religious  reformer.  The  accusers  had,  them 
selves,  jurisdiction  in  their  own  religious  disputes. 

Interrupting  the  speaker,  therefore,  Pilate  told  him — "  If 
you  have  found  Him  what  you  say,  you  had  better,  in  my 
opinion,  take  Him,  and  judge  Him  according  to  your  own 
law."^  If  they  did  not  trouble  him  further,  he  would  not"  Jotoi&ai. 
interfere  with  them.  He  had  not,  as  yet,  understood  that 
they  sought  to  have  Jesus  put  to  death,  but  fancied  they 
wished  some  other  punishment 

Caiaphas  had  his  answer  ready.  "It  is  a  criminal  charge,** 
said  he,  "  a  charge  of  capital  crime,  and  we  cannot  put  any 
one  to  death,  without  your  confirming  our  sentence.""  He  »  joimi«.8i* 
could  not,  however,  confirm  any  sentence,  without,  at  least, 
a  summary  investigation,  and,  thus,  the  matter  must- pro- 
ceed before  him.  They  might  have  stoned  Jesus  for  blas- 
phemy, had  he  sanctioned  their  doing  so,  but  they  were 
resolved  to  leave  the  odium  of  the  murder  on  him,  and 
have  their  victim  crucified.  In  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
counsels.  He  was  to  die,  not  as  a  martyr  to  Jewish  fury, 
but  as  a  sin-offering,  on  the  Cross. 

"  What  is  your  accusation  then  ?"  asked  Pilate. 
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question.  "  Do  you  ask  this  of  your  own  accord,  or  have  ooaf.  4|(b|| 
others  told  it  you  of  me?"^^  He  would  have  Pilate  re-n  johaia^t^ 
member  the  more  than  doubtful  source  of  the  accusation, 
and  that  with  all  his  official  means  of  information,  no 
grounds  of  such  a  charge  had  ever  suggested  themselves  to 
his  own  mind.  It  was,  besides,  essential  to  know  if  he  spoke 
as  a  Roman,  with  a  political  use  of  the  title  "  king,"  or  re- 
peated it  in  the  Jewish  sense,  as  equivalent  to  "  the  Mes- 
siah." ^  >«Ew«ld,T.Mi 

"  Do  you  think  /  am  a  JewV  answ^ed  Pilate,  scornfully,  ^^,^^'?? 
feeling  his  false  position,  in  entertaining  an  accusation  from 
so  suspicious  a  source.  "  Your  own  nation  have  brought 
you  before  me;  the  charge  comes  from'  the  priests  and 
Rabbis.  I  have  only  repeated  their  accusation.  What  do 
I  care  for  your  dreams  about  a  Messiah  ?  Tell  me,  what 
have  you  done  ?  Do  you  call  yourself  the  king  of  the 
Jews?" 

"  In  your  sense  of  the  word  I  am  not  a  king,"  answered  y^ 

Jesus,  "  but  in  another,  I  am.  My  accusers  expect  a  mere 
earthly,  world-conquering  Messiah.  But  my  Kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world^^— not  earthly  and  political.  If  it  were,  »•  Jdhmasi. 
my  attendants  would  have  fought  for  me,  to  prevent  my 
being  arrested  and  delivered  up  to  my  enemies  by  the 
soldiers  you  sent  against  Uae.  But  they  made  no  resistance 
nor  any  attempt  even  to  rescue  me,  and  this,  of  itself^  is 
enough  to  show  that  my  Kingdom  is  not  a  political  one." 

"  You  speak  of  a  kingdom :  are  you  really  a  king,  then, 
in  any  other  Bense  than  the  common  ?  "  asked  ^e  procurator, 
awed  before  the  Mysterious  Man. 

"Thou  sayest  it:^^  so  it  is:  I  am  a  Ejng,"  answered  "Matt  it.  u. 
Jesus.  "I  was  bom  to  be  a  king;  I  came  into  the  world 
that  I  should  beai*  witness  for  The  Truth."  He  spoke  in  His 
lofty,  mystic  way  of  the  divine  Truth  He  had  seen  and 
heard  in  a  former  existence,  when  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father.  "  All  who  love  and  seek  the  Truth,"  he  continued 
— "  that  is,  who  hear  andobey  my  words — are  my  subjects." 
He  had  thrice  claimed  a  Kingdom,  and  thrice  told  Pilate 
that  it  was  not  of  this  world. 

"How  these  Jews  talkl"  thought  Pilate  ^^They,  barbarous 
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;hey  are,  think  they  have  Truth  as  their  special  possea- 
1 — ^Truth,  which  is  a  riddle  insoluble  to  our  philosophers! 
lat  have  I  to  do  with  such  speculations,  fit  only  to  con- 
3  the  head  of  a  hungry  Greek  or  a  beggarly  Rabbi?'' 
t  he  had  heard  enough  to  convince  him  that  Jesus  had 
thought  of  treason  against  Rome,  or  of  stirring  up  a  dis- 
bance  in  the  country.  Hardened,  cold,  worldly,  he  felt 
^  awful  goodness  is,  and  would  fain  have  dismissed  One  so 
mgely  different  from  other  men — an  enthusiast,  willing  to 
to  make  men  better  I  "WTiat  kind  of  a  man  is  He?** 
ught  the  Roman.  "  If  He  only  had  not  been  so  ready 
h  His  talk  about  being  a  king  I  But  He  will  do  nothing 
lelp  Himself  I"  "What  is  Truth?"  said  he,  ironically, 
[  turned  away  without  waiting  an  answer,  for  in  Pilat^ls 
nion,  as  in  that  of  most  men  of  his  dass  in  that  age^ 
Lth  was  an  airy  nothing,  a  mere  empty  name.^^ 
jcaving  Jesus  to  be  brought  out  after  him  to  the  tribunal 
in,  he  returned  to  the  accusers  and  the  multitude.  Touched 
;he  prisoner's  self-possession  and  dignity:  half-afraid  of  One 

0  spoke  only  of  Truth,  and  of  other  worlds  than  this ;  and 
msed  that  the  hierarchy  should,  for  their  own  ends,  have 
ght  to  palm  off  a  harmless  enthusiast  on  him,  as  a  danger- 
traitor ;  he  threw  the  priests  and  Rabbis  into  fierce  con- 
ion,  by  frankly  telling  them  "  that  he  had  examined  Jesus^ 

1  found  no  ground  for  any  punishment^  in  His  thinking 
nself  the  Messiah,  as  they  called  it."  One  point  in  the  accu- 
on  had  failed,  but  it  "was  necessary  to  hear  what  might  be 
ged  besides.    The  accusers  could  easily  see  that,  in  spite 
the  admission  of  Jesus  that  He  claimed  to  be  a  h'ng, 
ate  regarded  him  rather  with  pity  than  fear.     More  must 
done,  to  fix  oti  Him  the  crime  of  being  dangerous  to  the 
te.    The  priests  and  Rabbis  were  greatly  excited    One 
T  another,  they  sprang  up,  with  charge  on  charge,  to  con- 
1  their  main  accusation;    In  their  fierce  bigotry  and  un- 
isured  hatredj  they  had  not  scrupled  to  speak  of  a  purely 
gioiis  movement  as  a  dark  political  plot,  and  now  they 
•e  bold  enough  even  to  adduce  proofs  of  this  treason, 
[e  has  perverted  women  and  children,  and  has  flystemati- 
y  stirred  up  the  whole  nation  against  Cssar;  fi^m 
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Galilee  to  Jerusalem  there  is  not  a  town  or  village  in  the  ohapjjul 

land,  where  He  has  not  won  over  some,  and  filled  them  with 

wild  expectations.     He  haa  appealed  to  the  nation  to  join 

His  Kingdom ;  He  has  spoken  against  pajring  the  taxes ;  He 

id  a  second  Judas  the  Gaulonite,  and  you  know  what  his 

career  ha^l  cost  Rome,  in  blood  and  treasure."    The  h3rpo- 

crites  I   They  were  hunting  Jesus  to  death  simply  because 

He  would  not  identify  Himself  with  them,  and  use  His 

supernatural  power  to  drive  out  the  Romans,  and  set  them 

on  the  vacant  throne.*®     They  were  demanding  His  death*  i'«k«M.  1,5. 

on  the  pretext  that  He  had  threatened  to  use  force  to  esta^ 

blish  His  Kingdom,  when  the  truth  was — ^His  real  offence,  in 

their  eyes,  was  that  He  would  not  use  force  I 

Such  a  storm  of  accusations  and  suspicions  might  well 
have  led  Pilate  to  expect  some  denial  or  disproofs  from 
Jesus.  He  doubtless  attributed  all  the  difficulty  of  the  situ- 
ation to  His  too  ready  admission  of  His  dreamy  kingship ; 
and,  on  every  ground,  even  for  his  own  sake,  to  clear  him 
from  a  business  that  grew  more  and  more  serious,  hoped  to 
hear  some  defence.  But  Jesus  knew  with  whom  He  had  to 
do.  He  knew  that  His  enemies  were  determined  that  He 
should  die,  and  would  invent  charge  after  charge  till  He  wag 
destroyed.  They  had  abready  scrupled  at  nothing.  He 
knew  Pilate — ^fierce,  and  yet  cowardly,  with  ho  moral 
force ;  the  tyrant,  and  yet  the  sport  of  the  Jewish  autho- 
rities.2^  The  majesty  of  truth  and  goodness  in  Him  looked  «  J^^^^^j^ 
down  with  a  pitying  disdain  on  the  moral  worthlessness  of  "•*-* 
judge  and  accusers  alike,  and  would  not  stoop  to  uitter  even 
a  word  in  His  own  behalf,  before  them.  They  knew  His  life 
and  work,  and  if  the  witness  they  bore  were  of  no  weight, 
He  would  add  no  other.  ^*  If  /  demand  that  He  answer,^ 
thought  Pilate,  "  perhaps  He  will  do  so.**  "  Do  you  not 
hear,"  said  he,  ^*  Eow  i^iany  things  they  accuse  you  of?  Do 
you  make  no  defence  at  all  ?  "  But  Jesus  remained  silent, 
not  uttmng  even  a  word.  "A  very  strange  man,"  thought 
Pilate.  He  seemed  to  him  more  than  ever  a  lofty  enthusiast, 
blind  to  His  own  interest,  and  careless  of  life. 

The  word  ^^  Galilee,"  in  ihe  wild  cries  of  the  priests  and 
Rabbis,  raised  a  nevir  hope  in  Pilate's  mind.     Antipas  was 
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cejlv.  Lxn.  now  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  feast.  If  Jesus  were  a  Galilsean, 
it  would  be  a  graceful  courtesy  to  send  Him  to  be  tried,  as 
a  Galiltean,  before  his  own  prince,  and  would  perhaps  efface 
the  grudge  Antipas  had  at  himself^  for  having  let  loose  his 
soldiers  lately  on  the  Galilaean  pilgrims  in  the  Temple, 
during  a  disturbance,  and  by  cutting  some  down,  even  at  the 
altar : — a  sore  scandal  in  the  Jewish  world.  It  would,  more- 
over, get  him  clear  of  a  troublesome  matter,  and,  perhaps, 
it  might  even  save  the  strange  man — so  calm,  so  dignified,  in 
circimistances  of  such  weakness  and  humiliation ;  with  sudi 
a  look,  as  if  He  read  one's  soul;  with  such  a  mysterious  air 
of  greatness,  even  in  bonds,  and  in  the  very  face  of  death  by 
the  Cross.  Antipas  would  not  likely  yield  to  the  Temple 
party,  as  he  himself  might  be  forced  to  do^  to  avoid  another 
complaint  to  Home*  Hfe  no  sooner,  therefore,,  heard  that 
Jesus  waa  a  Galilasan,  than  he  ordered  Him  to  be  transferred 
to  Antipsls,  that  he  might  judge  Him  as  such. 

The  old  palace  of  the  Asmoneana,  in  which  Antipas  lodged, 
iiiikes.      was  a  short  way  fix)m  Pilate's  splendid  official  residence.^ 

*"^  It  lay  a  few  streets  off,  to  the  north-east,  within  the  same  old 
city  wall,  on  the  slope  of  Zion,  the  levelled  ctest  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  vast  palace  of  Herod,  now  the  Roman 
head-quarters.  Both  were  in  the  old,  or  upper  city,  and 
through  the  narrow  streets — with  raised  pathways,  and  middle 
sunk  to  prevent  defilement  to  passers-by — Jesus  was  now 
led,  under  escort  of  a  detachment  of  the  Roman  troops  on 
duty.  The  accusers  had  no  choifce  but  to  follow,  and  the 
multitude  went  off  with  them,  for  it  Vas  no  ordinary  spec- 
tacle, to  see  the  high  priest  and  all  the  great  men  of  the  city, 
thus,  in  public,  together. 

The  vassal  king  was  caught  in  Pilate'd  snare.  The  flatteiy 
of  referring  a  Galilsean  case  to  Mm  as  the  Galitean  tetrarch, 
greatiy  pleased  him,  and  his  light  superficial  natiire  waft  no 
less  gratified  by  having  One  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much, 
brought  before  him.  "In  his  petty  coturt^  amidst  all  its  affec- 
tation of  grandeur  and  state,  ennui  hung  like  a  drowsmess  | 
over  alL  He  had  never  seen  a  .miracle,  and  should  like  to 
be  able  to  say  he  had.  It  would  break  the  monotony  of  a 
day,  and  give  ah.  hour's  languid  talk.     A  priaoner,  in  danger 
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of  the  Cross^  could  not  refuse  to  humour  him^  if  he  com-  chap,  uol 
manded  Bfim  to  perform  (me  I    He  had  been  afraid  of  Jesus 
oncQjj^  but  a  miracle-worker  in  chains,  could  be  only,  at  best^ 
a  eleven  juggler. 

Pilate  had  taken  his  seat  on  his  tribunal  in  the  grey  dawn, 
an4  an  hour. had  passed.  It  was  shortly  after  six,^  when*  OMnren, 
Antipas,  early  astir,  like  all  OrientaLsi,  heard  the  commotion  «»• 
in  the  courtyard  of  his  palace,  aud  received  word  that  Jesus 
had  been  handed  over  to  his  authority.  A  few  minutes  mor^ 
and  the  prisoner  w?s  led  into  the  Court  of  Justice  of  the 
palace,  and  presently,  Antipaci  made  his  appeara,nce  on  the 
tribunal,  on  which  Je^us  was  al$o  forthwith  placed. 

The  light,  weak,,  crafty,  worthless  man,  was  disposed  to 
be  very  condesceij^ng.  Jle  put  question  after  question  to 
Him;  whatever  his  idle  curioBity  suggested;  and  doubtless 
asked  that  a  miracle  might  be  performed  there  and  then.  But 
Jesus  was  no  conjuror  or  "magics."  He  was  ready  to  save 
His  life  by  worthy  means>  but  He  w<)vld  not,  for  a  moment, 
stoop  to  anything  unworthy.  The  creature  clad  in  purple 
before  Him  was  the  murderer  of  John :  the  slave  of  a  wicked 
woman;  a  mean  adulterer ;-  and  would  fain  have  had  Hfe  life, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Baptist  Je^us  felt,  therefo(Fe,  only 
utter  disdain  for  him,  and  treated  him  with  withering  silence. 
He  might  tire  himself  with  questions,  but  not  a  word  of 
reply  would  be  vouchsafed.  Antipas  began  to  feel  that 
it  was  no  time  to  indulge  his  humour,  and  grew  half- 
alarmed.  ... 

The  high  priests  and .  EUJbbis,  Caiaphas  at  their  head, 
would  gladly  have  turned  the  annoyance  of  the  tetrarch  to 
their  own'^count.  When  his  questions  had  ceased,  they 
broke. out  into  vehement  accusations,  forgetful,  in  their  rage, 
of  either  their  office  or  their  self-respect  But  they^  too, 
were  met  with  the  same  insufferable,  contemptuous  silence, 
which.gave  no  chance  of  fastening  anything  on  their  enemy, 
by  any  i^missipn  of  His  own.  Antipa3  was  no  less  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  than  Pilate  had  been.  One  thing,  alone,  he  had 
resolved — ^he  would  have  ho  part  in  condemning  so  mys- 
terious a  man.  Was  he  afraid  of  the  large  following  Jesus 
already  had  in  Galilee  ?     Was  he  spell-bound  and  awed  by 
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"^'"P-  those  eyes— that  calmness — ^that  more  than  kingly  dignity? 

Was  he  afraid  of  the  very  power  <rf  which  he  had  craved  some 

exhibition  ?    When  there  was  no  Herodias  at  hand  to  make 

him  the  tool  of  her  revenge,  he  was  rather  a  -mere  volup- 

'*  Mitt.ii.«.    tuary,  than  crueL^ 

Treated  so  sfa'angely  before  his  courtiers:  humbled  and 
baffled,  Antipas  covered  his  defeat  and  alarm,  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  contemptuous  ridicule.  The  harmless  fanatical  mad- 
man who  claimed  to  be  a  king,  would  make  a  fine  butt  for 
the  humour  of  his  guard.  Let  them  trick  Him  out  as  a 
king,  and  play  at  homage  to  Him,  and  see  how  He  would 
bear  His  shadowy  dignities !  It  was  a  brave  chance  for  the 
courtiers  to  show  their  manliness,  by  mocking  a  hdpless 
prisoner  1  Antipas  knew,  by  this  time,  Pilate's  opinion  of  the 
accused,  and  suspected  why  he  had  sent  Him.  So,  officer 
and  common  soldier  set  themselves  to  amuse  their  master, 
by  trying  their  wit  on  this  ridiculous  pretender  to  a  crown  I 
Tired  at  last,  nothing  remained  but  to  send  Him  back  to 
Pilate,  and  let  him  finish  what  he  had  begun.  Antipas  had 
no  desire  to  meddle  further,  in  what  might  prove  a  very 
troublesome  matter.  Having,  therefore,  put  a  white  robe^ 
— the  Jewish  royal  colour,  on  Jesus — as  if  to  show  that  he 
■•  BeBgo;  had  no  fear  of  such  a  king,^  he  sent  Him  back  to  Pilate. 
^"tt.!*-  Pilate  had  already  made  one  vain  attempt  to  save  Him, 
2itt.s7.  ifr-  ^^d  now,  anxious  to  end  the  matter,  summoned  the  accusers 
Mirki«.«-  once  more  to  the  tribunal.  A  great  crowd  had  gathered, 
joiiiiii.»^4a  mostly  of  citizens,  hostile  as  such  to  the  alleged  enemy 
of  the  Temple  by  which  they  lived.  Looking  at  Jesus  again 
—standing  before  him  in  the  humble  dress  of  the  people— for 
they  had  already  stripped  Him  of  His  robe  of  mockery: 
— Pilate  noticed  that  he  showed  no  trace  of  fanaticism,  in 
word,  bearing,  or  countenance;  aiid  felt  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  He  was  no  rebel  or  dangerous  person.  "I 
have  examined  this  man,  "said  he,  "and  nothing  worthy 
of  death  has  been  done  by  Him.  Still  more,  I  sent  Him  to 
Herod,  and  he  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  he  has  sent  Him 
again  to  me  uncondemned.  But  since  so  much  trouble  has 
been  caused  by  His  fancies.  He  deserves  some  punishment  I 
fihall,  therefore,  order  Him  to  be  scourged  and  then  dismissed. 
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It  will  be  a  warning  to  Him."   His  oflTer  to  scourge  Him  was   ciup^lxxi 
a  mean  salve  to  the  wounded  pride  of  the  hierarchy,  for  his 
refusing  their  demand  for  a  sentence  of  death. 

Meanwhile,  a  cry  arose  in  the  crowd,  which  was  destined 
to  have  momentous  results.  It  was  the  custom  to  carry  out 
capital  sentences  at  the  Feast  times,  that  the  people,  at  large, 
might  get  a  lesson;  but,  it  was  also  the  practice  of  the 
procurators,  in  compliment  to  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
the  slavery  of  Egypt,  commemorated  by  the  Passover,  to 
release  any.  one  prisoner  cpndemned  to  death,  whom  the 
multitude  might  name  in  the  Passover  week. 

Coming  forward,  therefore,  and  addressing  both  accusers 
and  people,  Pilate  reminded  them  of  their  custom  that  he 
should  release  a  prisoner,  to  them,  at  the  Passover.  Cries 
instantly  rose,  clamouring  that  he  should  do  so,  as  he  had 
always  done,  and  for  once  the  shouts  pleased  him ;  for  he 
fancied  that,  this  time,  there  could  be  no  question  who 
should  receive  the  pardon.  One  who  claimed  to  be  their 
national  king,  and  had  attracted  so  much  notice,  would,  he 
assumed,  be  gladly  accepted.  Coming  forward,  therefore, 
he  called  out  to  the  people,  whether  they  would  like 
"  Jesus,  their  king,**  to  be  the  prisoner  released  to  them  that 
year. 

It  happened  that,  at  this  time,  there  lay,  awaiting  execu- 
tion, one  Barabbas — the  son  of  a  Rabbi  • — ^who  had,  ap- 
parently, been  compromised  through  religious  fanaticism, 
in  oije  of  the  countless  petty  revolts  which  incessantly 
harassed  the  Romans.  He  was  no  common  robber,  but  a 
ssealot^  who,  in  mistaken  ardour  for  the  honour  of  the 
Law,  had  taken  part  in  a  tumult,  during  which  some 
Roman  sympathizers  or  soldiers,  had  been  killed. 

The  proposal  of  Pilate  threatened  to  overthrow  the  scheme 
of  the  hierarchy,  and,  unless  opposed  on  the  instant^ 
might  catch,  the  popular  fiancy,  and  be  accepted.  Caiaphas 
and  his  party,  therefore,  with  quick  presence  of  mind,  de- 
termined to  turn  attention  from  it,  by  raising  a  counter 
proposal  flattering  to  local  passion.  "  Ask  him  to  release 
Barabbas  to  you,  and  not  this  man,**  shouted  they  to  the 
mob.     It  was  a  dexterous  stroke,  for  Barabbas  had  been 
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tmxB^jxd.  condemned  for  an  offence  which  made  him  a  martyr,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  He  had  risen  against  the  abhorred 
Roman.  He  was  a  patriot,  therefore:  a  zealot  for  the  Temple 
and  the  Law,  while  Jesus  was  the  enemy  of  things  as  they 
were — of  tradition  and  rites; — and  demanded  reforms. 
Caiaphas  had  no  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  fierceness 
of  Barabbas,  but  it  made  him  only  too  zealous  on  the  right 
side,  whereas  Jesus  was  the  public  accuser  of  the  whole 
priesthood,  and  of  the  schools,  as  wdL 

The  cry  for  Barabbas  was,  therefore,  raised  by  the  high 
priests  as  a  cue  to  the  people,  and  repeated  with  such 
vehement  urgency  that,  erelong,  it  was  caught  up  by  the 
whole  crowd,  who  were  presently  wild  with  excitement  to 
have  "  the  patriot'*  released,  instead  of  Jesus.  The  public 
opinion,  or  voice  of  a  nation,  when  the  result  of  free  ex- 
pression of  opposite  judgments,  may  be  the  voice  of  God,  but 
the  voice  of  the  unthinking  multitude,  as  the  outburst  of 
••  p^ntai,  ML  sudden  passion  or  caprice,  seems  often  that  of  Satan.^  Pilate 
was  not  required  to  give  the  people  their  chcnce,  but  had 
fancied  he  might  appeal  to  them  as  agaii^t  the  priests 
and  Rabbis,  and  have  their  approval,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  opposition  of  their  leaders,  and  a  security  for  himself 
with  the  Emperor.  But  the  high  priests  kept  up  the  cry  for 
Barabbas  so  fiercely,  and  to  Pilate's  regret^  the  multitude 
echoed  it  with  such  a  wild  ttimult  of  voices,  that  he  saw  he 
had  failed.  "  Give  us  Barabbas,"  alone  was  heard.  A 
popular  tumult  seemed  rising.  Everything  promised  another 
scene  like  that  of  the  great  deputation  to  Caesarea,  about  the 
standards  set  up  in  Jerusalem,  when  the  persistent  cries  of 
the  multitude  were  not  to  be  silenced,  even  by  fear  of  death, 
and  forced  Pilate,  in  the  end,  to  yield.  | 

To  add  to  the  governor's  perplexity,  he  had  scarcely  | 
ascended  the  judge's  seat  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  I 
people,  and  give  his  sentence  in  accord  with  it,  when  a  | 
message  came  to  him  from  his  wife,  firom  the  palace  be-  t 
hind,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  must  have  greatly 
impressed  him.  Since  the  time  of  Augustus,  Roman 
magistrates  had  been  permitted  to  take  their  wives  to  the 

"ikoitAinL    provinces,^  and  tradition   has   handed   down  the  wife  of 
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Pilate — whose  name  it  gives  as  Procla — ^as  a  proselyte  to 
Judaism.^  She  had  evidently  heard  of  Jesus,  and,  having 
taken  a  lively  interest  in  Him,  was  greatly  troubled  at 
His  arrest,  and  present  danger.  Her  messenger,  hasten- 
ing to  Pilate's  ear,  now  whispered  an  entreaty  from  her, 
that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  condemning  this 
just  man ;  she  had  suffered  many  things,  through  the 
night,  in  a  dream,  because  of  Him— and  feared  divine 
vengeance  if  He  were  condemned. 

Pilate — ^guided  only  by  expediency  —  was  at  a  loss 
what  to  do.  Unwilling  to  give  way  to  the  mob,  and  let 
loose  a  fierce  enemy  of  Rome,  instead  of  a  harmless,  and 
evidently  lofty-minded  aithusiast:  certain  that  the  high 
priests  had  accused  Him  only  from  envy  at  His  influence 
with  the  people,  and  hatred  of  Him  for  His  opposition  to 
themselves:  half  afraid,  moreover,  espexjially  after  his  wife's 
message,  to  meddle  further  in  the  matter — ^he,  once  more, 
turned  to  the  crowd,  who  were  still  shouting — "  Not  this 
man,  but  Barabbas" — and  attempted  to  carry  his  point,  and 
save  Jesus. 

"  Which  of  the  two,**  cried  he,  "  do  you  really  wish  me 
to  release  to  you?  "  "Barabbas,  Barabbas,"  roared  the  mul- 
titude. The  cry  raised  by  the  priests  had  carried  all  before 
it  "What  shall  I  do  then,"  asked  Pilate,  pale  before  the 
storm,  "  with  Jesus,  whom  you  call  the  Messiah — ^the  King 
of  the  Jews?  "  He  hoped  that  the  sound  of  titles  so  dear 
to  their  hearts,  and  so  flattering  to  their  pride,  would  have 
some  effect     But  he  was  bitterly  deceived. 

For  now,  for  the  first  time,  rose  in  answer  to  him,  the  fear- 
fol  words— "To  the  Cross!"  "Crucify  Him!  crucify  HimI'' 
— the  priests  and  Rabbis — ^prelates  and  doctors  of  the  nation 
—on  the  raised  platform  of  the  tribunal,  shouting  first, 
and  the  mob,  below,  presently  re*echoing  them  far  and 
wide. 

Pilate  had  failed  twice,  but  he  still  held  out  Appealing 
ft  third  time  to  the  excited  crowd,  he  strove  to  reason  with 
them— 

"Why  shall  I  crucify  Him?  What  evil  has  He  done?  He 
has  broken  no  law.    I  have  found  no  cause,  in  anything  He 

VOL.  n.  74 
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"  Yes !  yes  I  ^  cried  the  furious  priests  and  rabble 
ingly  1  we  and  our  children  will  take  the  blame !  H 
be  on  us,  and  our  children,  if  He  be  slain  unjustly.*' 

**Then  you  may  have  His  blood,"  thought  PiU 
have  done  my  best  to  save  Him  1 "     So  do  men 
themselves,  as  if  they  could  wash  their  conscience 
easily  as  their  hands  I    Th^  fancy  they  have  doi 
utmost  for  their  acknowledged  duty,  when  they  h 
done    precisely  the   fip^t  indispensable   and    decisi 
They  weary  themselves,  toiling  along  a  thousand 
ways,  which  cannot  lead  them  to  their  end,  and  tu: 
only  from  the  path  of  unhesitating,  immovable,  rig 
way  nearest  to  them,  and  the  shortest,  after  all  I®^ 

The  Innocent  One  had  gained  nothing  but  evil  bj 
windings  and  doublings  of  the  scheming  and  ti 
Roman.  Pilate  had  proposed  as  a  compromise  v^ 
accusers,  to  save  His  life,  by  delivering  Him  ovei 
shame  and  agony  of  scourging,  though  He  had,  com 
done  nothing  amiss.  He  was,  now,  to  be  both  scoui 
crucified. 

Victims    condemned  to  the   cross  first   underw 
hideous  torture  of  the  scourge,   and  this  was,  fo 
inflicted  on  Jesus.     Pilate,  in  person,  commanded 
carried  out.     "  Go,  bind  His  hands,  and  let  Him  be 
was  the  order  for  this  terrible  prelude  to  crucifixion. 

Roman  citizens  were  still  exempted,  by  various  lai 
this  agonizing  and  painful  punishment,  which  was  ei 
sometimes  to  elicit  confessions,  sometimes  as  a  subst: 
execution,  and,  at  others,  as  the  first  step  in  capital  se 
It  was  in  full  use  in  the  provinces,  and  lawless  g< 
did  not  scruple  to  enforce  it  even  on  Roman  citizens 
of  their  protests  that  they  were  so.*^  Jesus  was  no'^ 
by  some  of  the  soldiers  standing  near,  and,  afte 
stripped  to  the  waist,  was  bound  in  a  stooping  post 
hands  behind  His  back,  to  a  post,  or  low  pillar,  : 
tribunal.  He  was  then  beaten  tiU  the  soldiers  chose 
with  knots  of  rope,  or  plaited  leather  thongs,  arme< 
ends  with  acorn-shaped  drops  of  lead,  or  small,  sharp 
bones.     In  many  cases  not  only  was  the  back  of  the 
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—  /  scourged,  cut  open  in  all  directions :  even  the  eyes,  the  fcce, 
and  the  breast,  were  torn  and  cut,  and  the  teeth  not  seldom 
knocked  out.  The  judge  stood  by,  to  stimulate  the  sinewy 
executioners,  by  cries  of  "  Give  it  him  " — but  we  may  trust 
that  Pilate,  though  his  office  required  his  presence,  spared 
himself  this  crime. 

Under  the  fury  of  the  countless  stripes,  the  victims  some- 
times sank,  amidst  screams,  convulsive  leaps,  and  distortions, 
into  a  senseless  heap :  sometimes  died  on  the  spot :  sometimes, 
were  taken  away  an  unrecognizable  mass  of  bleeding  flesh, 
to  find  deliverance  in  death,  fix)m  the  inflammation  and  fevor, 
»  K6itii,m.86i  sickness  and  shame.^ 
wS?Vi£        "^^^  scourging  of  Jesus  was  of  the  severest,  for  the  soldiers 
|^J*i.,j^  employed  as  lictors,  in  the  absence  of  these  special  officials, 
**'***^        who  were  not  allowed  to  procurators,  only  too  gladly  vented 
on  any  Jew  the  grudge  they  bore  the  nation,  and  they 
would,  doubtless,  try  if  tliey  could  not  force  out  the  con- 
fession, which   His  silence  had  denied  to  the  governor. 
Besides,  He  was  to  be  crucified,  and  the  harder  the  scourging 
the  less  life  would  there  be  left,  to  keep  them  on  guard  at 
the  cross,   afterwards.     What  He  must  have   endured  is 
pictured  to  us  by  Eusebius  in  the  epistle  of  the  Church  in 
Smyrna.      "All  around  were  horrified  to  see  them  (the 
/  martyrs),*'  says  he,  "  so  torn  with  scourges  that  their  very 
I  veins  were  laid  bare,  and  the  inner  muscles  and  sinews,  and 
«  Buobio^  1  even  the  very  bowels,  exposed."®*  \ 

L^  The  scourging  over — Pilate,  as  his  office  required,  standing 
by,  to  hear  any  confession  that  might  be  made, — Jesus  was 
formally  delivered  over  to  a  military  officer  with  the  autho- 
rization to  see  Him  crucified.  He  had  been  scourged  in  the 
open  grounds  before  the  palace  gate,  close  to  the  tribunal, 
but  was  now  led,  still  half-naked ;  with  painful,  bleeding 
steps,  into  the  inner  court  of  the  palace,  in  which,  as  the 
trial  was  over,  the  whole  cohort — no  longer  needed  out- 
side— ^was  massed,  to  be  ready  for  any  attempt  at  rescue 
His  guards  now  put  some  of  His  clothes'  on  the  quivering 
body.  For  this  His  own  humble  under  garments  contented  ' 
them,  in  part,  but  the  brutal  humour  of  the  guard-room  was 
free  to  vent  itself  on  a  condemned  man,  and  the  lofty  claims 
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of  Christ,  and  His  hated  nationality,  excited  it  to  the  keenest. 
Instead  of  His  plain  abba  of  linen,  therefore,  they  threw 
over  His  shoulders  a  scarlet  saguna,  or  soldier^s  cloak — as  a 
rough  burlesque  of  the  long  and  fine  purple  one,  worn 
only  by  the  Emperor.  One  of  them,  running  to  the  nearest 
open  space,  heightened  the  coarse  and  shameful  merriment 
by  bringing  in  some  of  the  tough  twigs  of  the  thorny  Nubk, 
which  he  twisted  into  a  mock  laurel  wreath,  like  that  worn 
at  times  by  the  Ciesars,  and  forced  down,  with  its  close 
fiharpi  thorns,  on  our  Saviour's  temples.  The  Nubk  even 
yet  grows,  on  dwarf  bushes,  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.^  »  iwatam, 
A  fit  mockery  of  a  scept^'e,  to  complete  the  ridicule,  was  at 
hand,  in  one  of  the  long  reeds,  used  in  many  ways  in  Jewish 
houses,  and  hence  easily  procured.  Placed  in  His  hand, 
the  mock  king  had  a  sceptre  1  It  only  remained  to  pay  Him 
a  show  of  homage,  and  this  they  did,  with  mock  oaths  of 
allegiance,  on  theur  knees,  saluting  Him,  "Hail,  King  of 
the  Jews."  The  courtyard  rang  with  peals  of  laughter. 
Some  of  the  more  brutal  could  not,  however,  let  things  pass 
so  lightly.  He  was  a  Jew ;  He  had  claimed  to  be  a  king, 
in  opposition,  as  they  fancied,  to  the  Emperor,  and  He  was 
about  to  be  crucified.  So  they  indulged  their  coarseness 
by  tearing  the  stout  cane-like  reed  from  His  hands,  and 
striking  Him  with  it  over  the  face  and  head.  Others  struck 
Him  rudely  with  their  fists :  some,  in  their  contempt,  even 
spitting  on  Him  as  they  did  so.  The  scourging  had  lasted 
till  the  soldiers  had  pleased  to  end  it,  and  now,  their  un- 
speakable brutality  was  left  to  wear  itself  out 

This  long  passage  of  insult  and  mockery  was  one  of  the 
sorest  trials  of  these  last  sad  hours.  Yet  tibrough  the  whole 
no  complaint  escaped  His  lips.  He  was  being  insulted,  mal- 
treated, and  mocked,  as  a  Jew,  while  already  agonized  by 
the  scourging ;  but  if  His  tormentors  had  known  it,  it  was 
because  the  Jews  hated  Him  He  stood  where  He  did.  They 
ridiculed  His  claim  to  the  monarchy  of  the  world ;  but  had 
the  soldiery  known  the  truth,  it  was  because  He  had  opposed 
the  Jewish  dream  of  such  a  monarchy  that  He  was  being 
put  to  death. 

No  murmur  rose  from  Him.     He  might  have  spoken,  or 
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appealed  to  their  1 
even  in  the  rougher 
because  the  waves 
but  in  triumphant  i 
and  crushed  in  Get] 
joy  of  a  conqueror, 
child-like  resignati< 
fulfilling,  by  His  a 
accordance  with  th 
love  for  His  nation 
clouded  to  human  < 
His  life  and  death 
Him.  He  was  dyin 
causing  ritualism  of 
love  and  freedom  a 
the  sins  of  the  wor 
to  man  for  evermoi 

Pilate  had,  appa 
but  now  re-appeare 
make  one  more  eflfc 
vented  the  pitiful  c 
and  the  scourging 
fession.  He  now  oi 
tottering  with  pain 
and  the  crown  of  1 
proofs  of  contempt 
Pilate  was  touched. 

"Behold,"  said 
jodBu  iti  «-]A.  again,  that  you  ma 
fault  in  Him."  T 
drawn  together  w 
pale,  worn,  and  I 
shone  a  calm  dign 
had  touched  his  h( 
Jews,  he  added—" 
scourging  and  mod 

But  religious  hal 
had  been  sleepless  1 
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"CBUCIFY  him!" 

tions  of  the   terrible  future,  and  with  the  sadness  o: 
infinite  sorrow  :  disfigured  by  the  lawless  treatment  oi 
palace-yard,  and  bowed  by  the  torture  of  the  scourging; 
now  stood,  utterly  exhausted,  before  all  eyes — ^yet  a 
demanding  reverence. 

But  the  priests  were  unmoved.  What  revenge  w 
satisfy  their  hatred  so  long  as  still  more  could  be  had? 
sight  of  their  victim  redoubled  their  ferocity.  Forg 
of  their  profession  and  dignity,  the  chief  priests — ^the 
mate  and  prelates  of  the  day — ^their  servants  and  the 
vile  crowd  echoing  their  cry — answered  the  Procure 
appeal  only  by  loud  shouts  of  "  Crucify  1     Crucify  I" 

"Take  ye  Him,  then,  and  crucify  Him,  if  it  must  be 
answered  Pilate.  "I  have  found  Him  blameless  of 
offence  against  Roman  law  for  which  I  could  condemn  E 
As  if  he  wished  to  say — "I  wiU  not  be  your  mere  tool  I 

The  first  accusation  had  therefore  failed,  and  was  droj 
But  the  priests  were  determined  to  have  His  life,  and  f 
with  demanded  it  on  a  new  ground. 

"He  shall  not  escape  with  life !"  cried  their  spokes 
"  If  He  has  committed  no  crime  worthy  of  death  by  Re 
law,  we  have  a  Jewish  law  which  He  has  outraged,  an< 
this  law  He  must  die.  He  has  claimed  to  be  the  Sc 
God — the  Messiah — ^which  He  is  not,  and  for  that,  b} 
law,  which  we  only  can  or  dare  decide,  and  which 
hast  sworn  to  uphold,  He  deserves  death  ; — death  by  stoi 
in  any  case;  death  by  the  cross,  if  thou  allowestit  Tho 
bound  to  uphold  our  decision,  and  confirm  our  sentence, 

Thousands  were  eager,  now  that  the  high  priests 
roused  their  fanaticism,  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  with  Pil 
permission  or  without.^^  The  zealots  would  do  it  as  a  i 
torious  act.  But  such  an  outbreak  Pilate  dreaded, 
would,  therefore,  have  yielded  without  hesitation,  but  < 
to  his  frivolous  soul  there  was  an  ominous  sound  in 
name  "  Son  of  God."  Might  he  be  braving  the  wrat 
the  gods,  and  what,  compared  to  that,  was  the  utmost  1 
wretched  Jews  could  do  ? 

The  irresolute  man — ^with  no  force  of  character,  anc 
unprincipled  to  be  an  upright  judge,  if  the  right  were 
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hands  to  carr}  out  His  counsels.     The  chief  guilt  lies  on   ohap.  um. 

those  who  have  delivered  me  to  you  to  force  you  to  carry 

out  their  will  against  me.     Theirs  is  the  greater  sin! "    Even 

in  His  lowhest  humiliation,  He  is  tender  and  pitiful  to  the 

man  who  has  done  Him  so  much  wrong,  and  bears  Himself 

towards  Him,  Roman  governor  though  He  be,   as  if  He 

were  the  judge  and  Pilate  the  prisoner.     He  has  nothing  to 

say  of  His  own    agonies    or  wrongs,  but  only  warning 

earnestness  at  the  thought  of  the  sin  that  was  being  wrought 

by  men  against  their  own  souls. 

The  words,  and  the  whole  bearing  of  Jesus,  struck  into 
the  heart  of  the  Roman.  Presence  of  mind  and  self-respectful 
dignity,  even  in  the  most  helpless  victim  of  injustice,  have 
an  irresistible  power  over  the  oppressor.  How  much  more 
such  a  unique  grandeur  as  diffused  itself  round  this  myste- 
rious man  I  Pilate  was  more  than  ever  resolved  to  release 
Him.  Returning  once  again  to  the  tribunal,  Jesus  at  his 
side,  he  strove  to  bring  the  priests  and  the  crowd  to  content 
themselves  with  what  their  victim  had  already  suffered. 

But  the  priests  and  Rabbis  had  hit  upon  a  new  terror  for 
the  half-righteous  judge.  Hardly  waiting  to  hear  his  first 
words,  they  raised  a  cry  which  they  and  the  mob  kept  shout- 
ing till  Pilate  was  thoroughly  alarmed  and  unnerved.  "  If 
you  let  this  man  go,  you  are  not  true  to  CsDsar.  Any  one  that 
makes  Himself  a  king,  as  He  has  done,  declares  Himself 
against  Caesar." 

Pilate  knew  the  jealous,  suspicious  character  of  Tiberius,^  ••  1;^^^™;^^ 
and  feared  his  displeasure  the  more,  because  his  conscience    ^ 
told  him  how  he  had  abused  his  office  by  every  form  of 
tyranny,  so  that  an  appeal  to  Rome  might  well  be  fatal  to 
him.     Should  he  expose  himself  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
Emperor  ?  He  was  ready  for  any  act  of  weak  unrighteousness, 
rather  than  brave  a  censure  from  Caprsea,  far  less  the  risk  of 
its  vengeance.     He,  doubtless,  tried  to  make  himself  believe 
that  he  could  not,  in  any  case,  save   Christ's  life,®^  and»  johninT. 
flattered  himself  that  he  had  acted  with  exceptional  up- 
rightness.     He  must,  after  all,  look  to  himself,  first.     Would 
he  bring  down  on  himself  a  recall ;   perhaps  banishment,  or 
even  worse ;  to  save  a,  Jew,  because  justice  demanded  his 
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oubtless  thought  the  mere  politician, 
d  dream  of  committing  such  a  folly  ? 
for  any  one?     No  I" 
bood  and  the  rabble,  who  kept  shout- 
tion  that  clemency  would  be  treason 
more  took  his  official  seat.    It  was, 
ck,^  and  he  had  at  last  given  way, 
tification.     He  would  not^  even  yet, 
ithout  one  more  effort  to  carry  his 
^d  alike  at  Jesus  and  at  the  Emperor, 
ill  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  and 
)urst  of  unconcealed  contempt  against 
Eis  it  was  useless,  he  cried — **  Behold 
y  answer  was  a  hurricime  of  cries — 
y  with  ffim,  crucify  ffim  I "   "  What! " 
withering  mockery — "  shall  I  crucify 
jay  that  one  so  humiliated  and  out- 
jy  deserved  or  could  show. 
J,  and  the  group  round  them,  were, 
aatch  for  him.     They  had  an  answer 
e  his  hand,  if  he  had  any  thought  of 
\  have  no  king  but  Caesar,"  rose  all 
no  other  king  1 "    "  The  hypocrites," 
e, "  with  the  souls  of  slaves.    Tiberius, 
itured  to  call  himself  king,  or  Lord, 
raies;  priests  too,  pretending  to  be  the 
him  homage  as  king,  without  being 
by  their  pretended  loyalty,  to  carry 
)  one  so  much  better  than  themselves." 
ibbath— on  which  nothing  could  be 
If  the  execution  were  delayed, 
se  to  save  Jewish  scruples  about  the 
'  day,  by  the  exposure,  during  it,  of 
ho,  moreover,  could  tell  what  might 
of  Jesus  rose  against  His  enemies, 
force  a  release  of  their  Teacher? 
ould  not  now  save  Him,  and  wished 
s  soon  and  as  quietly  as  possible, 
gave  the  final  order  for  crucifixion. 
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CHAPTER  LXIIL 

JUDAS— THE  CEXTOIFIXIOlir. 

AMONG  the  spectators  of  the  trial  and  condemnation, 
one  who  was  fisff.enough  from  joining  in  the  cries  ol 
high  priests,  and  their  satellites, — Judas  Iscariot^  What 
might  have  been  his  thoughts  while  sustained  by  exciten: 
he  had  no  sooner  seen  Jesus  led  away  by  the  Roman  sol< 
from  the  garden,  than  all  changed.  The  excitement 
over — the  whirlwind  of  evil  on  which  his  spirit  had  for 
time  ridden,  was  spent^  and  in  its  place  had  come  the  a 
calm  of  retrospect  and  reflection.  He  was  no  longer  ne( 
by  his  employers,  and  found  himself,  lately  so  flattered 
followed,  now  cast  ignominiously  aside,  as  the  traito 
was.  The  great  moon,  the  silent  night,  his  loneliness,  i 
such  agitation,  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  the  past,  the  vi 
of  the  three  years  now  so  tragically  ended ;  echoes  anc 
membrances  of  the  love  and  divine  goodness  of  thft  Mi 
he  had  betrayed ;  a  sudden  realization  of  the  infinite  futi 
with  its  throne,  its  unerring  Judge, — ^the  assembled 
verse,  the  doom  of  the  guilty,  and  the  joy  of  the  faitl 
acted  and  reacted  on  his  heart  and  brain. 

It  may  be  he  had  stood,  pale  with  remorse  and  anxi 
through  all  the  incidents  of  the  trial,  hoping,  against  h 
that  his  Master  would  at  last  put  forth  His  supemat 
power,  and  deliver  Himself,  as  perhaps  he  had  expec 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Judas  had  acted  as  he  had  done 
precipitate  a  crisis,  and  force  Jesus  to  such  a  display  of 
power,  as  would,  even  against  His  will,  force  on  Him 
assumption  of  the  worldly  Messianic  dignity,  from  wl 
the  unhappy  fallen  man  had  dreamed  of  political  great! 
and  rich  official  state  for  himsel£ 
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oHAP.ixiD  To  his  unspeakRble  horror,  he  had  found  all  his  calcular 
tions  miscarry.  Perhaps  after  waiting  amongst  the  crowd 
before  Pilate,  as  weU  as  at  the  gate  of  the  high  priest,  he 
had  heard  the  shouts  of  the  priests  and  the  mob, — ^the  sound 
of  the  knout  falling  on  the  bleeding  back — the  awful  demand 
for  The  Cross — that  image  of  lowest  degradation  and 
extremest  agony — and  last  of  all,  the  fatal  utterance  of 
Pilate — "  I,  miles,  expedi  crucem,** — "  Go,  soldier,  prepare 
the  cross."  They  had  fallen  in  a  Sodom-like  fire-rain  on  his 
soul,  and  he  felt  himself  already  the  accursed  of  time  and 
eternity.  The  light  of  life  passed  into  the  darkness  visible 
of  despair.  Which  way  he  looked  was  hellj  himself  was 
heU. 

Hurryingto  the  Temple^th  his  wretched  gain,  for  which 
he  had  bartered  away  his  inheritance  of  one  of  the  twelve 
thrones  of  the  resurrection,  and  an  apostle's  glory  here,  in 
the  heavenly  kingdom  his  Master  had  founded, — ^he  sought 
to  thrust  it  back  again  on  the  priests  fi^m  whom  he  had 
got  it,  as  the  wages  of  his  guilt — paid  beforehand,  to 
quicken  his  zeaL  But  though  willing  to  prop  up  their 
Temple  system  by  murder,  they  would  on  no  account,  com- 
promise their  own  ceremonial  purity,  or  that  of  the  sacred 
treasury,  by  taking  back  the  coin,  which  they  themselves 
had  polluted,  by  paying  it  as  the  price  of  crime.  They 
could  see  the  stain  of  the  blood  on  the  shekels,  but  not  on 
their  own  souls.  Judas  had  served  their  purpose,  and  was 
nothing  to  them  now.  He  had  in  his  agony  pressed  into 
the  very  court  of  the  priests,  where  they  were  gathered — 
ground  sacred  to  consecrated  feet.  "  Would  they  do  nothing 
yet,  to  save  his  Master?  He  had  not  expected  they  would 
go  to  such  awful  extremes.  Jesus  was  innocent  All  he  had 
said  against  Him  was  untrue.  Would  they  not  for  their 
holy  office  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  holy  spot  on  which  they 
then  were,  undo  the  awful  crime  ?  " 

He  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  marble  pavement  <m 
which  they  stood,  with  bare  feet,  in  reverence  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies  close  by.  The  stone  was  not  more  impasrive  tiian 
their  hearts.  "What  is  it  to  us,"  answered  they,  "what  you 
have  done  ?    That  is  your  own  afiair.    See  you  to  it"    But 
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if  he  coxild  not  move  them,  he  could  at  least  clear  himself,  ohaf^uoil 
80  far,  by  casting  back  among  them  the  money  with  which 
they  had  hired  him.*  Throwing  it  down  on  the  pavement,  •  f^^f'-^^^ 
therefore,  he  went  out,  perhaps  in  the  darkness  of  early  morn- 
ing— ^for  possibly  he  did  not  wait  for  the  last  acts  of  the 
trial,  but  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  condemnation  of 
Jesus  by  the  Jewish  authorities — and  hanged  himself  in  a 
spot  of  ground,  till  then  known  as  the  clay-yard  of  a  potter  of 
the  town,  but  thenceforth  as  the  Field  of  Blood.  Nor  was 
even  this  the  end,  for  the  cord  by  which  he  had  sus- 
pended himself  gave  way,  and  he  feU  beneath,  ruptured  and 
revolting. 

To  put  money,  defiled  from  any  cause,  into  the  treasury 
was  unlawful.  To  what  could  the  authorities  apply  it? 
How,  better,  than  to  buy  the  worn-out  clay  pit,  already  de- 
filed by  the  suicide  of  Judas,  for  the  further  defilement  of  a 
graveyard.  There  was  need  of  a  spot  in  which  to  bury 
foreign  Jews,  who  might  die  in  Jerusalem.  So  the  scene 
of  the  traitor's  death  became  doubly  a  "field  of  blood."  • 

Meanwhile,  preparations  were  being  rapidly  made  for 
crucifixion.*  •  Matt  n. 

Death  by  the  cross  was  the  most  terrible  and  the  most   Jialk  w. 
dreaded  and  shameful  punishment  of  antiquity — a  punish-   f^^^- 
ment,  the  very  name  of  which,  Cicero  tells  us,  should  never   ^^22. 
come  near  the  thoughts,  the  eyes,  or  ears,  of  a  Roman  dti- 
zen,  far  less  his  person.^    It  was  of  Eastern  origin,  and  had  4  proBabMo^ 
been  in  use  among  the  Persians  and  Carthaginians,*  long.  Hei^xiiniaa 
before  its  employment  in  Western  countries.     Alexander  the   ^""^^^ 
Great  adopted  it  in  Palestine,  from  the  Phenidans,  after 
the  defence  of  Tyre,  which  he  punished  by  crucifying  two 
thousand  citizens,  when  the  place  surrendered.*     Crassus*  curtitM.?ui. 
signalized  its  introduction  into  Roman  use  by  lining  the 
road  from  Capua  to  Rome  with  crucified  slaves,  captured 
in  the  revolt  of  Spartacus,^  and  Augustus  finally  inaugurated »  pim.  n>.z.  w 
its  general  use,  by  crucifying  six  thousand  slaves  at  once,  in 
Sicily,  in  his  suppression  of  the  war  raised  by  Sextus  Pom- 

It  was  not  a  Jewish  punishment,  for  the  cases  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  "hanging  up"  criminals  or  oflfenders 
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thought,  with  which  he  formed  such  a  group  of  victims,  chap.lxhl 
simply  to  empty  his  prison,  and  get  through  the  annual 
Easter  executions  at  once,  shows  how  superficial  an  impression 
had  been  made  on  his  light  nature  by  all  that  had  passed. 
His  seriousness  had  been  written  in  water ;  heartlcssness  and 
utter  want  of  moral  earnestness  were  his  prevaiUng  mood. 

And  now  the  sad  procession  began.  It  was  about  ten  in 
the  foT»>noon,  for  at  least  an  hour  had  been  spent  in  getting 
ready.  The  soldiers  stepped  into  their  ranks,  and  the  pri- 
soners wQre  set,  under  guard,  in  their  places ;  each  carrying, 
hung  from  his  neck,  a  whitened  board,  proclaiming  in  large 
black  letters  the  offences  for  which  he  was  about  to  die ; 
unless,  indeed,  as  in  some  cases,  a  soldier  bore  it  before 
them.  Each,  also,  bore  the  cross  beams  of  his  cross,  fastened 
together  like  the  letter  V,  with  his  arms  bound  to  the  pro- 
jecting ends. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  follow  the  route,  for  the  whole 
surface   of   Jerusalem  has  changed  since  then.      Roman 
London  is  only  reached  at  a  depth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
feet,  though  the  history  of  our  island  is  comparatively 
peaceful ;  but  Jerusalem  has  stood  siege  after  siege  till  the 
streets  of  Christ's  day  are  buried  below  the  ruins  of  succes- 
sive cities.      All  we  know  is  that  the  place  of  execution  was 
outside  the  walls,  to  the  north-west,  at  the  side  of  a  leading 
road,^^  to  let  the  spectacle  be  seen  by  the  crowds  passing  and  »  Nnm  ib.h. 
repassing.®    From  the  palace  of  Herod,  the  sad  procession    ^^{^f^"^^ 
must  have  passed  out  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  castles    ^i'c.'vim^^ 
of  Hippicus,  Phasael,  and  Mariamne ;  through  the  Hebron    nJb!  Lighl: 
or  Jaffa  gate,  or  the  gate  Gennath.     As  it  moved  slowly  on,     sopp,Yi.ao3. 
an  official  proclaimed  aloud  the  names  of  the  prisoners,  and 
the  offences  for  which  they  were  about  to  die.^*     Fouru  sepp,Ti.«oi 
soldiers  walked  beside  each,    as    the    special  guard  and 
executioners,   the  rest  of  the  detachment  preceding  and 
following. 

As  it  moved  through  the  narrow  streets,  a  great  crowd 
accompanied  it.  The  Temple  had  special  claims  on  the 
citizens  in  the  Passover  week,  and,  besides,  it  would  soon  be 
Sabbath,  and  they  were  busy  with  their  worldly  affairs, 
and  loath  to  afford  the  time ;  yet  many,  both  friends  and 
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OBAP.Lnn.  enemies,  pressed  after  the  s 

less  easily  diverted  from  Borrow  ana  piiy,  eiiner  oy 
religious  rites  or  every-day  duties,  thronged  to  see  One  led 
out  to  die  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much.  In  the  East^ 
men  and  women,  even  man  and  wife,  never  appear  in  public 
together,  and  hence  all  were  free  to  show  their  feelings 
independently.  The  GalilflBans  in  the  city  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  and  had  had  no  time  to  gather  at  the  trial  and  show 
sympathy  with  their  countryman,  whom  so  many  of  diem 
reckoned  as  a  prophet  Only  fanatical  Jerusalem,-  to  which 
the  cry  of  the  priests  was  law,  and  to  whom  Jesus,  as  a 
supposed  enemy  of  the  Temple, — the  idol  at  once  of  their 
bigotry  and  their  pocket, — was  doubly  hateful,  had  learned  of 
the  arrest  in  the  early  morning,  and  had  gathered  to  yell 
down  Pilate's  proposals  of  release. 

Two  incidents  only  are  recorded  of  the  march  to  the  place 
of  execution.  The  beams  laid  on  Jesus  soon  proved  too 
heavy,  in  the  hilly  streets,  for  His  exhausted  strength,  and 
His  slow  advance  with  them  so  delayed  the  procession  that 
the  guard  grew  impatient,  and  having  seized  a  passer-by 
coming  from  the  country,  compelled  him  to  bear  them.  The 
involuntary  cross-bearer  was  a  foreign  Jew,  called  Simon, 
from  Gyrene,  in  North  Africa ;  now  part  of  Tunis,  then  part 

•♦M.W8-2W.  of  the  province  of  Libya.  Ptolemaeus  Lagi^*  had  caiv 
ried  off  a  hundred  thousand  Jews  from  Palestine,  and  settled 
them  in  these  parts  of  North  Africa,  and  in  three  hundred 
years  they  had  increased  so  greatly  in  numbers,  that  a 

'•  Aone.  9.  special  synagogue  was  erected  in  Jerusalem^^  for  the  pilgrims 
they  yielded  to  the  great  feasts.  Simon's  appearance  marked 
him  as  a  foreigner,  for,  in  the  East,  all  nationalities  have 
their  distinctive  dress ;  and,  as  a  stranger,  the  infemy  of  being 
made  to  carry  a  cross  would  be  less  likely  to  cause  a  stir. 
It  may  be  that  he  showed  sympathy  with  Jesus,  but,  in  any 
case,  his  service  to  Him  appears  to  have  resulted  in  his  con« 
version,  with  all  his  family ;  for  it  is  easy  to  believe  the 
tradition  that  the  "  Rufus  and  his  mother,**  of  whom  St. 
Paul,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  speaks  so  tenderly,  wers 
his  wife  and  one  of  the  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Rufus^ 

»^j«teki».«.   mentioned  by  St.  Mark^^  as  known  to  his  readers. 

Bom.  16.  U. 
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From  the  moment  of  His  declaring  Himself  the  Messiah,  oHARjutni 
and  being  condemned  to  die  for  doing  so,  Jesus  had  had 
nothing  more  to  say  to  His  jndgee.^^    No  cry  of  pain;  noif  Luke 23.27- 
murmur  of  impatience  escaped  Him.     He  had  realized  to    Matt  27.  ai- 
the  full  all  that  the  victorious  completion  of  His  work,    Barkis  so- 
through  self-sacrifice,  demanded,  and  bore  indignities,  and    1?!^  ^^  ^^"" 
agonies  with  unbroken  submission:    He  was  dying  to  free 
mankind  from  the  bondage  of  the  letter;  to  break,  for  ever, 
the  chains  of  Rabbipism  and  priestly  caste,  from  the  human 
soul;  to  inaugurate  the  reign  of  spiritual  religion;  and,  above 
all,  to  atone  for  man's  sin,  and  then  enter  into  His  glory  with 
the  Father.     The  joy  set  before  him  strengthened  Him,  in 
the  words  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  to  endure  the 
cross,  and  despise  the  shame.*®  u  H«jt.i2.2. 

But  His  lips,  shut  for  hours,  opened  once  more  on  the 
way  to  His  death.  The  road  was  lined  with  spectators, 
many  of  whom  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  their  sympathy; 
end  a  great  crowd  followed,  both  of  men  and  women — the 
latter  filling  the  air  with  loud  lamentations  and  wailings. 
Touched  with  their  grief,  so  strangely  sweet  afta*  such  a 
long  bitterness  of  mockery  and  clamorous  hatred,  the 
Innocent  One  stopped  on  His  way,  and  turning  to  them, 
bade  them  lament,  not  for  Him,  but  for  themselves. 

**  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,*'  said  He,  "  weep  not  for  Me, 

but  weep  for  yourselves."    His  ded^th  was  the  fulfilment  of 

the  counseb  of  God,  and  His  apparent  overthrow  was  His 

real  and  eternal  victory.    They  might  have  wept  for  Him, 

had  he  shrunk  from  completing  the  work  given  Him  to  do, 

and  failed  to  perfect  the  great,  plan  of  human  salvation. 

"  But  weep  for  yourselves  and  for  your  children.     The  fate 

of  Jerusalem  which  I  love  so  well,  is  sealed,  and  wiU  be  sad 

indeed  compared  with  my  momentary  pains.     For  if  your 

enemies  do  these  things  to  Me,  a  green  fruit-bearing  tree  that 

desei^ves  to  live  and  be  cherished — ^Me,  pronounced  guiltless 

even  by  the  judge  himself— what  will  they  do  with  the  dry 

and  worthless  tree  of  the  nation,  guilty  before  God  and  man  ? 

Israel  is  a  dry,  leafless  trunk  that  will  bear  no  more  fruit, 

but  is  doomed  to  the  burning.     What  will  be  its  fete,  if 

Mine,  who  am  green  and  fresh  in  innocence,  be  what  it 
VOL.  n.  75 
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MM^jjooL  isl  Yet  the  green,  cut  down,  will  sprout  again,  but  iiie  dry 
will  perish  for  evermore  I  In  that  day  the  curse  of  ages  of 
(dn  and  hypocrisy  will  overwhelm  your  city  and  Temple 
with  its  watchers  and  shepherds.** 

He  had  always  loved  children,  and  had  oftesi  pressed 
them  to  His  heart  and  carried  tliem  in  His  arms,  but  liie 
vision  of  the  awful  future  now  rising  before  Him  was 
darkened  by  this  very  tenderness.  To  bear  children  was  the 
glory  of  every  Jewish  wife ;  but  in  after  years.  He  told  them, 
^  they  would  call  her  blessed  who  had  never  borne.  "  Your 
nation  has  not  known  the  day  of  its  visitation:  it  has 
pushed  back  my  hand  when  I  offered  it  life  here  and  here- 
affcer;  it  has  killed  its  prophets  and  stoned  them  that  were 
sent  to  it  from  God ;  and  now  the  things  of  its  peace  are  hid 
from  its  eyes.  Instead  of  life  let  it  wish  a  grave,  ere  its 
despairing  cry  rises  that  the  mountains  should  fall  on  it,  and 
•  sdbenic0i,8o«.  the  hiUs  cover  it^*  from  the  avenging  Avrath  of  God.**  Words 

gl^j^'  j^  of  tender  human  love,  welling  up  from  the  depths  of  a  sacred 

Lake  n.  ti»  pity,  even  imder  the  shadow  of  the  cross  I 

Sii^k  IS-  The  spot  on  which  the  crosses  were  to  be  erected  stood 
near  some  of  the  gardens  of  the  suburbs,  and  was  known  by 
the  Aramaic  name,  Golgotha,  of  which  Cranion — a  skull- 
given  as  the  name  by  St.  Luke,  \mting  for  Gentiles,  h 
the  Greek  translation,  and  Calvaria,  Calvary,  the  Latin. 
From  a  fancied  allusion  to  the  shape  of  a  skull,  tradition  baa 
handed  it  down  as  a  hill ;  but  all  the  four  Gospels  call  it 
simply  a  place,  as  if  it  had  its  name  only  from  its  bare 
smoothness  and  slight  convexity,  as  we  speak  of  the  brow  ol 
a  hill  from  its  rounded  blope*  It  may  have  been  the  usual 
place  of  execution,  but  there  i^  nothing  in  the  name  to  lead 
to  the  belief^  for,  in  that  case,  it  would  have  been  spoken  of 
as  a  place  of  skulls  ;  had  they  been  permitted  to  lie  unburied 
in  Judea,  which  was  impossible. 

The  cross  pieces  were  nailed  in  their  places  on  tte 
upright  posts,  sometimes  before,  sometimes  after,  the  posts 
themsielves  had  been  set  up.  Jesus  and  His  fellow- 
Bufferers,  in  either  case,  were  now  stripped  once  more,  as 
they  had:been  before  they  were  scourged — a  linen  cloth  at 
most  being  left  round  their  loins.^    The  centre  cross  was  set 
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apart  for  our  Lord,  and  He  was  kid  on  it  either  as  it  Qgaj^iipl 
lay  on  the  ground,  or  lifted  and  tied  to  it  as  it  stood  ^  ; 

upright,  His  arms  stretched  along  the  two  cross  beams,  and  ^^ 

His  body  resting  on  the  projecting  pin  of  rough  wood, 
misnamed  a  seat  The  most  dreadful  part  then  followed ; 
for,  though  even  the  Egyptians  only  tied  the  victims  to  the 
cross,  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  added  to  the  torture, 
by  dri\ing  a  huge  nail  through  the  palm  of  each  hand  into 
the  wood.  The  legs  were  next  bent  up  till  the  soles  of  the 
feet  lay  flat  on  the  upright  beam,  and  then  they,  too,  were 
fastened,  either,  separately,  by  two  great  iron  nails,  or  over 
each  other,  by  one. 

A  single  touch  of  humanity  was  permitted  during  these 
preparations — the  offer  of  a  draught  of  the  common  sour 
whie  drunk  by  the  soldiers,  mingled  with  some  stupefying 
bitter  drug — ^usually  myrrh.  The  ladies  of  Jerusalem  made 
it,  indeed,  their  special  task  to  provide  it  for  all  condemned 
persons.^^  But  Jesus  would  take  nothing  to  cloud  His  ■•  ugtMi 
faculties,  even  though  it  might  mitigate  His  pain.  The  »««»' 
cross  was  now  lifted  up  and  planted  in  the  ground,  with  a 
rough  shock  of  undescribable  agony.  It  was  perhaps  then 
that  the  first  words  uttered  from  it  rose  from  His  lips — 
"  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,** — 
words  breathing  love,  patience,  submission,  gentleness,  and 
goodwill,  not  only  towards  the  soldiers,  who  were  only  the 
blind  servants  of  power,  but  even  to  Pilate,  and  Caiaphas, 
Hannas,  and  Jerusalem  1 

Racked  by  the  extremest  pain,  and  covered  with  every 
shame  which  men  were  wont  to  hei^  on  the  greatest 
criminals;  forsaken  and  denied  by  His  disciples ;  no  sigh 
escaped  His  lips,  no  cry  of  agony,  no  bitter  or  faltering 
word;  only  a  prayer  for  liie  forgiveness  of  His  enemies. 
They  had  acted  in  blindness,  under  the  impulse  of  religious 
and  political  fanaticism,  for,  to  use  St.  PauFs  words,  had 
they  known  it,  they  would  not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of 
Glory.  They  thought,  wiAout  doubt,  that  they  were  doing 
a  service  weU-pleasing  to  God  in  putting  Him  to  death.  Itn  De^ftn^ 
stood  written  in  the  books  of  Moses,^^  "  Cursed  be  he  who  I^mSi% 
does  not  fulfil  the  words  of  the  law  to  do  them,"  and  they    ^"32^ 
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would  be  destroyed  by  rending.     The  dice  were  re  ^ 

their  pocket,  and  one  of  their  brazen  hehnets  would  serr^ 
throw  them ;  it  would  be  better  to  cast  lots  far  this,  and  let 
him  who  won  the  highest  number  keep  it  for  himself — and 
so  it  was  done.  No  wonder  that  both  Matthew  and  John, 
looking  back  on  the  scene,  were  struck  by  the  £Eic*t  that  it 
had  been  written,  ages  before,  in  the  twenty-second  Psalm, 
which  the  Jews  of  that  day,  as  well  as  Christians,  rightly 
believed  to  refer  to  the  Messiah — "  They  parted  my  garments 
among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  they  cast  loti."  ^*  «» FB.ttL2& 

The  inscription  on  the  cross  had  been  Pilate's  revenge  for 
the  condemnation  of  Jesus,  wrung  from  him  by  the  priests. 
To  proclaim  Him,  the  villager  of  Nazareth,  as  the  King  of 
the  Jews,  marked,  at  once,  what  was  fit,  in  his  opinion,  for 
them,  and  flung  in  their  faces  a  bitter  reproach  of  having 
betrayed  their  own  nation  and  countryman,  to  Rome.  The 
authorities  of  the  Temple  were  indignant,  and  yet  alarmed, 
and  applied  to  him  to  alter  it.  But  he  had  suffered  enough 
at  their  hands,  and  sqiarting  under  his  defeat  and  humiliation, 
dismissed  them  with  the  laconic  answer,  "What  I  have 
written  I  have  written.*' 

Meanwhile  the  fierce  heat  of  a  Syrian  noon  beat  down  on 
the  cross.  The  suffering  in  crucifixion,  from  which  death  at 
last  resulted,  rose  partly  from  the  constrained  and  fixed 
position  of  the  body,  and  of  the  outstretched  arms,  which 
caused  acute  pain  from  ev^y  twitch  or  motion  of  the  back, 
lacerated  by  the  knout,  and  of  the  hands  and  feet,  pierced  by* 
the  nails.  These  latter  were,  moreover,  driven  through  parts 
where  many  sensitive  nerves  and  sinews  come  together,  and 
some  of  these  were  mutilated ;  others  violently  crushed  down. 
Inflammation  of  the  wounds  in  both  hands  and  feet,  speedily 
set  in,  and  erelong  rose  also  in  other  places,  where  the 
circulation  was  checked  by  the  tension  of  the  parts.  In- 
tolerable thirst,  and  ever-incr^ising  pain,  resulted.  The 
blood,  which  could  no  longer  reach  the  extremities,  rose  to 
the  head,  swelled  the  veins  and  arteries  in  it  unnaturally, 
and  caused  the  most  agonizing  tortures  in  the  brain.  As, 
besides,  it  could  no  longer  move  freely  from  the  lungs,  the 
heart  grew  more  and  more  oppressed,  and  all  the  veins  were 
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King  of  Israel,  the  Chosen  of  God,  let  Him  descend  firom  the  ghap^oi. 
cross,  that  we  may  see  and  believe.'*  A  true  index  to  their 
religious  ideas  I  If  they  saw  Him  with  their  bodily  eyes,  by 
a  miracle  come  down  from  the  cross,  they  would  believe  I 
Their  religion  rested  on  their  five  senses.^^  The  invisible  •soheokeisoo. 
spiritual  power,  in  which  Jesus  taught,,  did  His  work,  and 
foun4ed  His  kingdom,  had  no  existence  for  tYi^OL  The  only 
authority  for  their  faith  was  what  they  could  grasp  wiA 
their  hands,  or  see  with  their  eyes  1 

Npr  was  the  only  railing,  and  trial  of  bitter  mocking,  from 
the  spectators.  Affecting  indifference  to  their  own  suffer* 
ings,  and  perhaps  wishing  to  get  a  poor  favour  with  the 
crowd,  in  their  last  hours ;  perhaps  angry  that  Jesus  had  left 
both  them  and  Himself  to  die,  when  He  might  have  saved 
them ;  the  two  unhappy  men  crucified  with  Him,  cast  the 
same  reproaches  in  His  teeth.  But  a  strange  contrast  waa 
soon  to  display  itself.  One  of  the  two,  ereloing,  awed  and 
won  by  His  bearing  under  such  treatment ;  perhaps  think* 
in^  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem  he  had  seen  weeping  by 
the  way ;  or  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  which  He  spoke  of  the 
distant  ftiture  as  open  before  Him ;  perhaps  struck  by  the 
title  over  the  Saviour's  head,  or  by  the  very  taunts  which 
spoke  of  His  having  trusted  in  God,  and  having  qlauned  to 
be  iJie  Christ,  the  Chosen,  the  Son  of  the  Highest ;  perhaps 
recollecting  some  words  of  His  heard  in  happier  days ;  re- 
pented of  his  bitterness,  and  turned,  to  his  companion,  to 
persuade  him,  also,  to  kinder  thoughts.  **  Have  ydu  no  fear 
of  God,"  S£ud  he,  "when  you  think  that  you  are  dying  the 
same  death  as  He  whom  you  are  stiU  reproaching  ?  It  is  no 
time  to  mock,  when  you  are  so  near  death.  Besides,  we  are 
dying  justly,  for  we  are  receiving  the  fitting,  punishment  of 
our  deeds;  but  this  man,  as  the  very  procurator  has  said,  has 
done  nothing  amiss." 

Then  followed  words  which  showed  that  his  repentance 
and  faith  were  alike  sincere  and  intelligent.  He  had  been 
silently  watching  the  meek  and  patient  endurance  by  his 
mysterious  Fellow-Sufferei:,  of  all  that  His  enemies  could 
do,  and  had  come  to  the  belief  that  He  was,  in  reality,  the 
Messiah  He  declared  Himself  to  be.     With  death  near, 
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pi*udent  keepiiig  in  the  background,  saved  him  from  the  ^^^^ 

danger  before  which  Peter  hdd  fallen,     He  had  seen  Jesus 

led  away  to  Pilate,  and  had,  apparently,  followed  Him  to 

the  palace,  wiaiting  in  the  angry  crowd  till  the  weak  time* 

serving  procurator  had  ^ven  Him  up  to  the  cross.    He  may 

ha^e  left  as  soon  as  the  end  was  known,^  to  hasten  into  the 

city  widi  the  sad  news,  to  those  anxious  to  hear ;  above  all^ 

to  tell  her  whose  soul  the  liword  was  now  about  to  pierce 

most  keenly.     Mary,  likely,  heard  her  Son's  fate  from  Im 

£ps.     She  had  come  to  Jerusaletm  to  be  near  Him,  but  we 

do  not  know  when;  for  die  was  not  one  of  the  group  of 

pious  Gralikean  women  who  habitually  foUoiwed  Him,  though 

she  was  with  them  at  this  momient.    How  many  were  togeth^ 

is  not  told ;  but  Mary,  at  least,  on  hearing  John's  words, 

determined,  in  her  lovie,  to  go  at  once  to  Calvary,  and  some 

round  her  resolved  to  go  with  her.     Her  own  sister,  who,  it 

may  be,  was  Salome,  the  mother  of  John  ;^^  Mary,  the  wife  of »  wierttaR.1 

Clopas ;   Mary  from  Magdala,  on  the  banks  of  Genriesareth,    [^*^^  *    ■  ■ 

would  attend  her,  and  John,  faithful  as  a  woman,  would  not 

stay  behind 

The  first  sight  the  Vir^n  had  of  her  Son  was  as  He  hung 
on  the  cross,  at  the  roaddde,  mocked  by  the  crowd  and  the 
passers-by,  and  scowled  at  by  the  high  priests  and  digni* 
taaries,  who  had  come  out  to  glut  the  hatred  they  bore  Him 
by  the  sight  of  His  agony.  A  supernatural  darkness — the 
ftgn  of  the  sorrow  and  the  wrath  of  heaven-^had  fallen  on 
the  landscape  soon  after  the  nailing  to  the  crossr— though  it 
was  then  high  noon ;  but  the  spectators  had  fancied  it  only 
a  strange  incident  in  the  weather.  The  Sufferer  had  offered 
Hid  prayer  for  His  murderers,  and  had  spokai  words  of 
comfort  to  the  penitent  spirit  at  His  side;  when,  as  His  eyes 
wandered  over  the  crowd.  He  saw,  through  the  gloom,  John, 
standing  by  His  mother's  side.  None  of  His  "brothers  or 
sisters "  were  there,  for  His  resurrection  was  first  to  win 
them  tp  His  cause,^^  and  Maiy,  long  a  widow,  was  now  to  be  »  Ewi«,f;«m| 
more  so  stilL  He  knew  John's  heart,  and,  indeed,  his  pre- 
sence there  proclaimed  it.  The  sight  of  His  mother  in  tears; 
true  even  in  death ;  in  spite  of  danger,  or  of  her  broken  heart, 
or  of  the  reproaches  rising  on  every  side  ;*^  the  remembrance  "  ^S£lSf^  3 
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man,  dying  as  a  ransom  for  sin.  We  accept  the  tranfeoen-  ohap.ixul 
dent  mystery  but  we  cannot  hope  to  explcun  it  The  cross 
was  but  the  culmination  of  a  long  martyrdom.  His  toul 
had  often  been  sore  troubled;  His  sighs  had  been  marked 
even  by  His  disciples.  To  be  dying  for  the  sake  of  men, 
and  yet  to  be  treated  as  their  foe ;  to  be  misconceived  and 
misrepresented ;  to  have  His  heart  full  of  infinite  love,  and 
hear,  even  now,  only  execrations,  brought  back,  for  a  moment, 
the  mental  agony  of  Gethsemane.  It  was  the  "power 
of  darkness;"  the  final  struggle  with  the  prince  of  this 
world.  To  the  unendurable  torture  of  the  body  there  was 
added  the  unspeakable  spiritual  pain  of  apparently  utter 
rejection  by  man,  whom  He  loved  with  a  love  so  divine  I 
His  Father  was  with  Him  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  as 
much  as  in  the  Transfiguration  at  CsDsarea  Philippi,  but 
the  gathering  clouds  and  gloom  of  these  last  awful  hours 
made  it  seem,  for  an  instant,  as  if  His  face  were  hidden. 
The  shadows  of  death  passed  for  a  moment  in  blackness  and 
horror  over  His  spirit^  and  His  mental  anguish  relieved 
itself  by  a  great  cry  of  distress.  The  language  we  have 
heard  firom  our  mother's  lips  and  have  spoken  in  childhood, 
may  be  laid  aside  in  after  years  for  another,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  life;  and  Jesus,  doubtless,  in  these  last  years, 
had  often  had  to  use  the  Greek  of  city  communities,  instead  of 
His  own  simple  Galilsean.  But,  now,  the  sounds  of  infancy, 
always  nearest  the  heart,  and  sure  to  come  to  the  lips  in  our 
deepest  emotion,  returned  in  His  anguish,  and  in  words 
which  He  had  learned  at  His  mother's  knee,  His  heart 
uttared  its  last  wail — 

"  Eloi  1  Eloi  1  lama  sabachthani  ?**  ^ 
"My  Godl  My  GodI  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?** 
The  first  words  sounded  like  the  name  of  the  great  pro- 
phet Elijah,  the  expected  herald  of  the  Messiah,  and  were 
taken,  by  some  in  the  crowd,  for  a  cry  that  he  should  come 
to  save  Him.  Meanwhile,  one  near,  more  pitiful  than  the 
rest ;  caring  little  for  the  words,  saw  the  agony  of  which  they 
were  the  expression,  and  ran  and  filled  a  sponge  with  the 
sour  wine-and-water  of  the  soldiers,  and  having  fixed  it  on 
the  short  stem  of  a  hyssop-plant,  growing  near,  put  it  to  ffia 
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or  heard  of  a  man  dying  within  three  hours,  on  a  cross,  ohaiu^xeb. 
He  had  never  heard  a  crucified  man,  strong  to  the  last,  utter 
a  shriek  that  showed,  as  that  of  Jesud  didj  the  full  vigour 
of  the  vital  organs  to  the  last  He  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing mysterious  in  it,  and  joining  with  it  all  He  had  seen 
and  heard  of  the  Sufferer,  he  broke  involuntarily  into  the 
words,  "  Assuredly  this  man  was  righteous ;  truly  this  was 
God's  Son."  The  one  expression  was,  perhaps,  equivalent  on 
his  lips  to  the  other,  but  both  showed  that  even  heathen 
spectators  were  profoundly  affedted  by  the  spectacle  they 
had  witnessed. 

Nor  was  the  effect  mi  the  spectators  less  marked.  The 
darkness,  thle  earthquake,  arid  the  rending  rocks,  had  filled 
them  with  slann.  They  had  been  noisy  and  ribald  enough, 
for  a  time,/  but  when  all  was  over,  amidst  such  strange 
portents  of  nature,  they  were  glad  to  hasten  home  in  silence, 
with  the  demonstrations  of  awe  peculiar  to  Eastern  popula- 
tions— smiting  their  breasts  as  they  went.  The  incidents  of 
Calvary  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  Pentecost, 
as  periiaps  the  rending  of  the  veil  had  been  the  first  step 
towards  the  change  of  feeling  in  the  great  company  of 
priests**  who  soon  after  professed  themselves  Christians.        ••  Acts  a  7. 

The  Jewish  law,  as  I  have  said,  knew  nothing  of  cruci- 
fixion, but  it  had  been  not  uncommon  to  hang  up  the  body 
of  a  criminal  after  death.  It  was  not  permitted,  however, 
that  it  should  be  exposed  after  sunset ;  burial  the  same  day 
was  enacted,  "that  the  land  should  not  be  defiled."*^  The  ••  Detrt.«i.». 
Romans,  on  the  contrary,  left  the  bodies  on  the  cross  till  «•  '^ 
they  were  wasted  away,  or  devoured  by  the  dogs,  the  jackals, 
or  the  ravens — as  they  fell  limb  from  limb.  '^To  feed  the 
crows  on  the  cross"  was  a  familiar  expression.^  It  was»HOT»tEp 
necessary,  therefore,  if  the  Jewish  law  were  to  be  honoured, 
that  the  permission  of  Pilate  should  be  given  for  putting 
the  crucified  ones  to  death,  if  they  had  not  already  died, 
and  for  taking  down  and  burying  their  bodies,  almost  at 
once.  Next  day  was  the  great  Paschal  Sabbath,  and  only  an 
hour  or  two  remained  before  it  commenced.  Three  corpses 
seen  on  the  cross,  so  near  the  Temple  and  the  Holy  City,  on 
a  day  so  sacred,  would  make  great  commotion,  as  polluting 
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were  Special  reasons  for  that  of  Jesus  being  hurried.  It  was  oharudil 
the  eve  of  the  great  Passover  Sabbath,  and  no  corpse  could 
be  left  uiiburied  to  defile  the  ceremonial  purity  of  the  Holy 
City,  on  that  day.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  our 
Lord  be  buried  without  a  moment's  delay,  for  sunset^  when 
the  Sabbath  began,  was  rapidly  approaching. 

Bodies  of  Jewish  criminals  seem  to  have  been  buried  with 
ignominy,  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom;  known,  from  this  reason, 
as  the  Valley  of  Corpses^ — amidst  the  unclean  dust-heaps«»  jer.si.4a 
of  the  city,  and  the  ashes  of  the  burned  offal  of  the  Tea  pie    i»cm^5u 
sacrifices.     They  could  not  be  laid  in  the  graves  of  their 
fathers-^the  common  burial-place  of  the  community — ^for 
the  guilty  could  not  be  buried  with  the  jiist — ^but  were 
huddled  out  of  sight — ^the  beheaded,  or  hanged,  in  one  spot; 
the  stoned,  and  burned,  in  another.^    But  such  an  indignity  41 8nhed.«.ML 
was  not  to  befall  the  sacred  form  of  the  Saviour. 

Among  the  spectators  of  the  crucifixion  there  had  been 
one,  if  not  two,  whose  position  might  have  enabled  them  to 
be  of  service  to  Jesus  in  His  hour  of  need,  before  the  high 
priestly  court,  had  they  had  the  moral  courage  to  avow 
their  convictions.     Joseph,  a  member  of  the  ruling  class^ 
known    by  the    name    of   his  birthplace — ^Arimathea,   or 
Ramathaim  Zophim,^  where  Samuel  the  prophet  was  born  «  i8mii.li,i9 
— ^among  the  "fruitful  hills"  of  Ephraim — ^had  long  been    Le^.^'«. 
a  secret  disciple ;   and  so,  also,  had  Nicodemus,  another    SSSiiSf 
member  of  the  theocratic  oligarchy.     Afraid  of  the  over-    mSIjt.w- 
whelming  opposition  they  must  encounter  by  supporting    M;^ki5.«-. 
Christ,  they  had  timidly  kept  in  the  background  during 
His  trial,  though  neither  had  voted  for  the  condemnation,    i^ 
Joseph,  indeed,  if  not  both,  had  even  braved  public  opinion, 
and  the  wrath  of  their  fellow-counsellors,  by  following  Jesus 
to  Calvary.     Now  that  He  was  dead,  breaking  through  all 
weak  reserve  and  caution  at  last^  he  went  into  the  city,**^*  ciV^xat. 
and  waited  on  the  procurator,  in  his  palace,  to  ask  as  a 
favour,   that    the    body  of  Jesus    might   be  put  at  his 
disposal    He  would  fain  honour  His  lifeless  fonn,  if  only  to 
show  his  regt^t  and  shame  for  unworthy  half-heartedness 
while  He  still  lived.     The  meekness  and  majestic  silence 
under  all  reproaches  and  indignities ;  the  veiled  sky,  the  * 
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presbyter  Pamphilns,  for  burial,  was  himself  seiaed 
put  to  death.  The  apocryphal  Acts  of  Pilate*'  desc 
Joseph  as  beseeching  the  fietvour  with  tears  and  entrea 
and  they,  thus,  rightly  mark  the  gravity  of  his  act,  bi 
is  not  unlikely  that  a  meaner  influence  came  to  his  1 
for  Philo  tells  us  that  Pilate's  special  characteristic  waj 
openness  to  a  bribe."  Two  or  three  thousand  denarii  i 
the  wealthy  supplicant,  would  weigh  more  than  his  su] 
cations,  in  securing  his  wish.** 

A  written  order,  or  a  verbal  command  to  the  cenjtuj 
put  the  body  at  Joseph's  disposal 

With  tbe  help  of  servants,  and,  it  may  be,  of  some  sold 
the  cross  was  quickly  cut  down  or  lifted  from  its  80< 
and  laid  on  the  ground,  the  cords  round  the  limbs  uni 
and  the  nails  drawn  from  the  hands  and  feet.  An  open 
sufficed  to  carry  away  the  body  to  its  destined  restiug-p 

Among  the  Jews  the  hopes  of  the  future  were  dosely 
nected  with  the  careful  preservation  of  the  body  aft«  dc 
Like  the  Egyptians,  they  attached  supreme  importanc 
the  inviolability  of  the  tomb  either  by  time  or  violence, 
no  less,  to  the  checking  of  natural  decay,  by  embalm 
To  perpetuate  their  existence  on  earth,  at  leaat  in 
withered  mockery  of  the  grave,  and  to  lie  in  the  Holy  L 
in  the  midst  of  their  fathers,  had,  at  all  times,  been  the  i 
sacred  wish  of  the  Jews.  In  the  days  of  Jesos,  howeve] 
additional  motive  for  burial  in  Palestine,  and  a  careful 
servation  of  the  body,  was  found  in  the  belief  of  the  R( 
rection,  which  was  to  take  place  first  in  Judea,  commen 
in  the  valley  under  the  east  of  the  Templa  Even  noT 
Israelite  always  seeks  to  have  some  of  the  soil  of  the  I 
Land  laid  in  his  grave,  that  the  spot  where  he  rests  ma; 
counted  part  of  the  sacred  ground ;  if,  indeed,  his  body 
not,  before  the  Judgment,  made  its  way  through  land 
sea,  to  the  home  of  his  fathers.  The  same  feeling  was 
powerful  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  for  in  the  great  siege 
Jerusalem,  many  Jewish  fugitives  came  back  to  the  cit; 
spite  of  the  horrors  they  had  already  striven  to  escaj 
that  they  might  count  on  at  least  the  last  of  all  blessi 
a  burial  in  its  holy  bounds,** 

VOL,  n.  *  ^  /^^  T 
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43HARLXIIL  The  neighbourhood  of  J) 
Palestine,  has,  hence,  since 
tombs  hewn  out  in  the  lime 
every  one  who  could  by  any 
all  diings,  to  prepare  for  tl 
"  evCTlasting  house,"  ^  and  si 
been  hewn  out  in  the  hill-s 
garden  not  far  from  Calvary 

To  this  the  body  of  Jesu 
had  come  with  some  of  his  i 
Joseph  and  his  attendants,  a 
the  mother  of  James  the  I 
Clopas,  and  perhaps,  some  ot 
^  from  Galilee,  were  the  only 

Arrived  at  the  grave,  the  s 
a  time,  till  the  needed  prep 
it  in  the  tomb.  The  whole 
blood,  was  tenderiy  washec 
bands  of  white  linen,  with 
powdered  myrrh  and  aloes, 
Nicodemus  for  the  imperfect 
Jews.  Th€  ends  of  the  bai 
on  the  inner  side  with  gum,  i 
dead.  A  white  doth  was  fi 
last  kiss,  the  pledge  of  undyi 
laid  in  a  niche  in  the  rock, 
door,  as  in  some  tombs,  a  gr 
pose,  was  rolled  against  the 
from  the  designs  of  enemies. 
It  was  only  a  hurried  huvh 
were  shining  on  the  garden  i 
the  entrance  to  the  grave. 

Even  then,  however,  there 
leave  the  spot.  Though  He 
they  no  longer  saw  Him,  soe 
still  felt  that  He  was  theirs, 
the  earth,  before  the  door 
stillness  and  gathering  twil 
His  voice  and  see  His  form,  j 
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as  might  be,  into  the  Sabbath  eve,  and  lamented  Him  whom  ohar  um 
they  had  lost 

Meanwhile,  the  fears  of  the  chief  priests  and  their  party 
had  already  awaked.  A  meeting  had  been  held  immedi- 
ately after  the  crucifixion,  and  the  success  of  the  scheme 
to  crush  Jesus  had,  doubtless,  been  the  subject  of  hearty 
mutual  congratulations.  But  they  dreaded  that  all  was  not 
over.  It  was  remembered  by  one  or  more  that  "  the  de- 
ceiver ^  had  spoken  darkly  of  rising  firom  the  dead  on  the 
third  day,  and  His  disciples,  acting  on  this  hint^  might  steal 
the  body,  and  spread  abroad  the  assertion  that  He  had  actu- 
ally risen,  misleading  the  people  more  than  ever,  by  claiming 
for  him  divine  honours.  It  was  hence  necessary  that  the 
grave  should  be  watched  for  three  days.  A  deputation  was, 
therefore,  appointed  to  wwt  on  Pilate,  representing  their 
apprehensions.  Tired  of  them,  and  hating  them,  the  governor 
was  in  no  humour  to  argue.  ^^  Ye  have  a  guard,"  said  he, 
with  military  bluntness.  "  Go,  make  it  as  sure  as  ye  can." 
This  they  did.  Passing  a  strong  cord  across  the  stone,  and 
securing  its  ends  by  clay,  they  sealed  it,  after  noting  that  the 
soldiers  were  duly  stationed  so  as  to  make  approach  with- 
out their  knowledge  impossible. 

And  thus  the  Redeemer  was  left — pale,  but  victoriou8--to 
deep  through  the  Sabbatlu 
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and  heathenism,  as  a  deceiver  of  the  people.  The  blindness  chajmlxit 
of  the  one,  and  the  indifference  of  the  other,  had  united  va 
attempting  to  crush  Him  whose  ouly  weapons  in  the  assault 
of  evil  hftd  been  the  highest  wisdom,  the  divinest  love,  and 
unconquerable  me^nyessi  But  their  triumph  was  only  a 
momentary  and  permitted  edipse  of  the  light  of  the  World, 
destined,  presently,  to  reappear,  ia  unveiled,  and,  henc^rth, 
unsetting  glory. 

"Nothing,  says  even  so  keen  a  critic  as  Heinrich  Ewald,* •  o«cwcfci% 
stands  more  historically  certain  than  that  Jesus  rose  from  pt'^^^mb 
the  dead  and  appeared  again  to  His  followers,  or  than  that 
their  seeing  Him  thus,  again,  was  the  beginning  of  a  higher 
faith,  and  of  all  their  Christian  work  in  the  world.  It  ia 
equally  certain  that  they  thus  saw  Hiin,  not  as  a  common 
man,  or  as  a  shade  or  ghost  risen  from  the  grave ;  but  as  the 
one  Only  Son  of  God — already  more  than  man  at  once  in 
nature ,and  power;  and  that  all  who  thus  beheld  Him,  recog* 
nized  at  once  and  instinctively  His  imique  divine  dignity, 
and  firmly  believed  in  it  thenceforth.  Hie  Twelve  and 
others  had,  indeed,  learned  to  look  on  Him,  even  in  life,  as 
the  True  Messianic  King  and  the  Son  of  God,  but  from  tho 
moment  of  His  reappearing,  they  recognized  moire  dearly 
and  fully  the  divine  mde  of  His  nature,  and  saw  in  Hun  the 
conqueror  of  death.  Yet  the  two  pictures  of  Hun  tliua 
fixed  in  their  minds  were  in  their  ess^ice  identicaL  That 
former  familiar  appearance  of  the  earthly  Christy  and  this 
higher  vision  of  Him,  with  its  depth  of  emotion  and  ecstatic 
joy,  were  so  inter-related  that,  ev^i  in  the  first  days  or 
weeks  after  His  death,  they  could  never  have  seen  in  Him 
the  Heavenly  Mesaah,  if  they  had  not  first  known  him  so 
well  as  the  earthly.** 

Mary  of  Alagdala,  and  the  wife  of  Clopas^  herself  another 
Mary-— for  Mary,  from  the  Hebrew  Miriam,  was  a  fietvourite 
name  ever  since  the  days  di  the  sistar  of  Moses, — had  attt  on 
the  ground  at  the  door  of  the  garden-tomb  in  whidli  the 
Beloved  One  lay,  till  late  <m  the  evening  on  Friday.  The 
trumpet  announdng  the  b^;inning  of  the  great  Passover 
Sabbath  had  only  startled  them  foramoment,  and  ezhaosted 
nature  had,  perhaps^  first  compelled  them  to  leave. 
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Marys  had  left  the  grave  only  when  the  deep  night  compelled  ohirmiv 
them,  but,  even  then,  they  still  had  its  Dear  One  in  their 
hearts.    The  Sabbath,  which  had  begun  just  as  the  stone  was 
rolled  to  the  entrance,  kept  them  from  doing  anything  for 
Him  for  twenty-four  hours^  but  it  was  no  sooner  over,  on 
Saturday  ab  sunset,*  than,  with  Salome  and  Joanna^  and  •  aresweu^s 
some  odier  women,  they  arranged  to  take  additional  spices   »»»• 
at  the  earliest  dawn  to  complete  the  embalming  of  the  body 
begun  by  Nicodemus,  but  left  unfinished  through  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Sabbath.     Mary,  mother  of  Jesus,  was  too 
sorely  stricken  in  heart  to  join  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  Roman  sentries  were  pacing  to  and  fro 
on  their  beal,  before  the  sepulchre :  their  fire  lighted,  for 
the  spring  night  was  chilly,  and  besides,  the  light  prevented 
any  one  approaching.  The  true-hearted  women  had  resolved 
to  reach  the  grave  by  sunrise,  which  would  take  place  about 
a  quarter  before  six  in  the  mominft^  and  slept  outside  the  •  GwwweiTB 
City  gates,  which  would  not  open  tiU  daybreak  at  the  sw. 
earliest.  -The  grey  dawn  had  hardly  shown  itself,  when 
they  were  afoot  on  their  errand,  to  perform  the  last  ojffices 
of  love.  As  they  went,  however,  a  difficulty  rose  of  which 
they  had  not  thought  before.  Who  would  roll  away  the 
stone  for  them,  from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  ?  They  had 
heard  nothing  of  its  having  been  sealed  during  the  Sabbath, 
or  of  the  guard  being  mounted  in  the  garden,  else  they 
might  have. been  altogether  discouraged.  But  they  had, 
doubtless,  told  some  of  the  Eleven  where  the  grave  lay,  and 
might  hope  that  one,  at  least,  would  be  there  to  help  them. 

A  greater  than  an  Apostle  had  already,  however,  been  at 
the  tomb.  For  St  Matthew  tells  us,  "  an  angel  of  the  Lord 
had  descended  from  heaven,  his  countenance  shining  like 
lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow,"  "  and,''  striking 
terror  even  into  the  Roman  guard,  "  had  rolled  back  the 
stone  from  the  door."  As  it  opened  the  Crucified  One  had 
come  forth,  unseen  by  the  dazzled  soldiers,  and  had  presently 
vanished. 

They  had  scarcely  left  the  spot^  when  the  women  arrived. 
The  earth  had  been  trembling  strangely,  but  they  had  kept 
on  their  way.     How  great  must  have  been  their  astonish  ^ 
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had  been  placed.  Natural  reverence,  and  the  awful  mystery 
before  him,  kept  him  fix)m  actually  entering ;  but  no  such 
hedtation  checked  the  impulsive  Peter.  Passing  under  the 
low  door  he  went  in,  undismayed.  The  sepulchre  was, 
iodeed,  empty,  as  John  and  the  women  had  found ;  only 
the  grave-linen  was  left :  the  bands  for  the  body  and  limbs 
laid  by  themselves,  and  the  cloth  that  had  covered  the  face 
of  the  Dead,  not  lying  with  them,  but,  folded  up,  in  a  place 
by  itsel£  Following  his  friend,  John  now  entered,  and  saw 
that  it  was  so.  The  great  truth,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in 
long  after  years,  now,  for  the  first  time,  flashed  on  his  mind, 
that  Jesus  had  risen  J  Neidier  he  nor  the  other  Apostles 
had,  as  yet,  realized  that  it  had  been  foretold  in  the  Scrip- 
tures® that  He  would  do  so ;  for  this  would  have  explained  the 
whole  at  once,  and  would  have  thrown  light  on  the  hitherto 
mysterious  words  of  Jesus  Himself  respecting  His  resurrection. 

Having  seen  for  themselves  the  empty  tomb,  they  thought 
like  men,  only  of  returning,  to  discuss  with  each  other  and 
with  their  brethren,  what  it  could  mean.  But  the  women 
would  not  leave  the  spot  Wandering  everywhere,  they 
only,  cared  to  find  Him  whom  they  loved,  if  they  could,  for 
they  fancied  that  the  body  had  been  removed  to  some  other 
place.  Mary  of  Magdala  had,  meanwhile,  returned,  and  stood 
weeping  at  the  door  of  the  tomb ;  her  spirit,  like  that  of  her 
companions,  overborne  with  longing  anxiety  to  find  Him, 
if  possible,  and  refusing  to  believe  that  she  would  not 
The  two  Apostles  had  seen  no  angels,  but  the  weeping 
woman  was  more  highly  favoured.  Gazing  into  the  sepulchre, 
the  empty  space  where  Jesus  had  lain  was  no  longer  un- 
tenanted, but,  instead  of  the  Redeemer,  she  saw  two  angels, 
in  bright  robes,  one  where  the  head,  and  the  otherwhere  the 
feet  had  rested.  They  were  there  to  comfort  the  broken 
heart,  as,  indeed,  they  had,  doubtless,  been  before,  though 
for  the  time  they  had  remained  unseen. 

"  Woman,"  said  one,  in  a  human  voice,  that  disarmed 
fear,  "  why  weepest  thou  ?" 

"  Because,"  replied  Mary,  in  broken  accents,  **  they  have 
taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
Him." 
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tell  my  bretlireii  to  go  into  Galilee,  and  they  mil  see  mo  <**^ 
there." 

So  saying,  He  was  gone. 

Losing  no  time,  Mary  of  Magdala,  and  the  others,  hurried 
back  to  Jerusalem,  and  found  that,  in  the  still  early  morn- 
ing, the  news  had  spread  to  all  the  Eleven,  that  their 
Master  was  alive,  and  had  been  seen  both  by  her  and  by 
them.     But  it  seemed  too  wonderful  for  simple  minds  to  /[ 

realize  at  once,  and  sounded  only  like  an  idle  tale  which 
they  could  not  believe.  It  sufficed,  however,  to  rally  them, 
for  the  first  time  since  Gethsemane ;  for  that  very  night  they 
once  more  assembled  as  of  old. 

No  detailed  narrative  of  the  successive  appearances  of 
Jesus  to  His  disciples,  after  His  resurrection,  has  been  left 
us,  each  narrative  giving  only  special  cases,  which  had  par- 
ticularly impressed  the  mind  of  the  writer.  It  is  evident, 
indeed,  that  He  showed  Himself  on  many  occasions  of  > 

which  no  record  is  preserved,  for  St.  John  expressly  tells 
us,^  in  his  summary  of  the  Forty  Days,  that  besides  the»oh.to.o.  . 
sign  in  the  case  of  Thomas,  Jesus  did  many  others  before 
His  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  the  Gospel  bearing 
the  Apostle's  name,  and  He  had  promised  that  He  would 
manifest  Himself  again,  soon  after  His  death,  to  those 
who  continued  faithful  to  Him.  *®  Had  we  a  full  narrative  »  jdiiai4.flL 
of  the  mysterious  interval  between  Calvary  and  the 
Ascension,  it  would  doubtless  illustrate  more  vividly  than 
existing  records  permit,  the  fulness  and  variety  of  demon- 
stration which  alone  accounts  for  the  firm  and  triumphant 
proclamation  of  the  Resurrection  by  the  Apostles  and  early 
Church. 

One  characteristic  is  common  to  all  the  appearances  re- 
counted: they  never  pass  outside  the  purely  spiritual 
bounds  we  instinctively  associate  with  the  mysterious  exist- 
ence on  which  Jesus  had  entered.  Even  when  most  closely 
touching  the  material  and  earthly.  He  is  always  seen 
speaking  and  acting  only  as  a  spirit,  coming  suddenly, 
revealing  Himself  in  an  imperceptibly  increasing  complete- 
ness which  culminates  at  last  in  some  unmistakable  sign, 
and  presentiy  vanishing,  as  suddenly  as  He  appeared.     He 
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warnings,  His  death  had  come  on  them  by  surprise,  and,  as  ohapjuo? 
it  seemed,  had  destroyed  everything.  Cut  off  suddenly  frraa 
all  the  hopes  of  an  earthly  kingdom  they  had  cherished, 
notwithstanding  the  constant  lessons  of  Chrkt's  life  and 
words,  and  deeply  distressed  by  the  loss  of  their  Teacher 
and  Head,  they  appeared  to  be  left  helpless,  and  paralyzed. 
The  horrors  of  the  past  few  days  engrossed  their  thoughts 
and  conversation.  They  believed  Him  now  in  Paradise, 
but  no  one  dreamed  of  a  resurrection  so  soon.  John  had, 
indeed,  risen  in  some  measure  to  the  grandeur  of  the  truth, 
and  Peter  had  even  seen  Him,  but  the  bulk  of  the  disciples 
had  lost  well-nigh  all  hope.  The  report  of  the  empty  grave 
and  of  the  vision  of  angels  and  of  their  annoxmcement  that 
He  was  alive,  was  insufl&cient  to  break  their  gloom,  and  pro- 
longed their  perplexity  without  relieving  it. 

Midday  had  passed,  and  only  floating  rumours  were,  as 
yet,  abroad.  The  disciples  began  to  think  of  finally  sepa* 
rating,  and  abandoning  all  hope ;  for,  without  their  Master, 
they  were  without  a  leader.  Two  of  th^n  determined  to  go 
home  to  Emmaus,  a  village  between  seven  and  eight  miles 
north-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  high  slope  of  the  hills. 
The  way  to  it  was  over  hills,  and  through  valleys,  more  and 
more  barren  ^as  Jerusalem  was  left  behind,  but  Emmaus 
itself  looked  down  into  a  hollow  through  which  a  rivulet 
spread  greenness  and  beauty.  Vines  and  olive-trees,  planted 
in  terraces  up  the  hiUn&ide,  and  the  white  and  red  flowers  of 
the  almond-tree,  now  bursting  into  blossom  in  the  valley,  made 
the  end  of  the  journey  a  pleasant  contrast  to  its  beginning.  ^*  "  ''^>'^»  ^^ 

The  two  travellers  were  not  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and 
it  is  not  even  known  whether  they  had  been  in  the  number 
of  the  Seventy.  The  name  of  the  one  is  told  us — Cleopas, 
a  different  word  from  Clopas,  the  name  of  the  husband  of  one 
of  the  Marys  who  waited  on  Christy  and,  thus,  no  hint  is 
furnished  by  it.  The  other  has  been  variously  fancied  as 
Nathanael,  Peter,  or,  even,  Luke  himself,  but  it  is  only  con- 
jecture. They  were  passing  on  their  way,  their  conversation 
turning  naturally  on  that  of  which  their  hearts  were  full— 
and  of  which  they  had  heard  and  spoken  so  much  that  day. 
Was  Jesus  the  Messiah  or  not?     If  so,  how  had  things 
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"  What  is  there  in  all  this,  that  makes  you  so  dejected  and  QgAP.m?. 
despairing  ?"  aaked  He.  "  0  ye  dull  of  understanding,  and 
sluggish  of  heart  I  Why  not  grasp  Qiore  clearly,  and  believe 
more  readily,  what  is  the  burden  of  aU  the  prophets?  Had 
you  been  as  intelligent,  and  as  ready  in  your  hearts  as  you 
should  have  been,  to  understand  and  accept  the  witness  of 
Scripture,  you  would  have  seen  that  it  had  been  prophesied, 
from  the  first,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  suffer  and  die,  as  Jesus 
has  done.  Let  us  examine  whether  the  prophets  do  not  show 
that  the  Christ — ^the  Messiah — ^must  needs  have  been  thus 
lowly,  entering  into  His  glory  only  after  suffering  death, 
though  you  have  foolishly  imagmed  His  kingdom  was  to 
come  by  force  and  miracle  ? 

The  stranger  was  evidently  a  learned  Rabbi,  at  least;  and 
had  won  their  anxious,  respectful  attention  already,  by  the 
novelty  and  force  of  this  appeal  But,  now,  as  He  journeyed 
on  at  their  side,  their  wonder  and  delight  increased,  for  He 
quoted  passage  after  passage,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  showed  them  how  the  whole  spirit  and 
contents  of  the  Holy  Books  pointed  to  such  a  Messiah  as  He 
had  indicated — a  Messiah  founding  a  spiritual,  not  a  mere 
earthly  kingdom,  founding  it  by  love  and  self-sacrifice,  not 
by  force.  They  had  never  heard  such  discourse.  He  threw 
light  on  the  deep  things  of  Scripture  which  made  it  a  new 
book  to  them.  They  had  been  familiar  with  it  from  child* 
hood,  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  found  that  their  Master, 
alike  in  His  life  and  death,  shone  out  from  every  page. 

Such  discourse  shortened  the  road,  and  found  them  still 
eagerly  listening  as  they  approached  Emmaus,  the  end  ot 
the  journey.  Climbing  the  hiU  path  together,  through  the 
terraces  of  vines  and  olives,  and  passing  under  the  village 
gate,  they  were  presently  at  the  house  where  the  disciples 
were  to  stay.  And,  now,  the  stranger  bade  them  adieu. 
What  they  had  heard  from  Him,  however,  had  interested 
them  so  much,  that  they  longed  to  hear  more.  They  begged 
Him,  therefore,  to  lodge  with  them  for  the  night,  and  this, 
the  rather,  as  the  day  was  far  spent  Accepting  the  invita- 
tion, all  three  went  into  the  house. 

It  must  have  been  no  small  wonder  to  the  Two,  who  the 
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^BAF.WY.  mysterious  stranger  could 
speech  gave  them  a  clu( 
features.    But  a  feeling 
asking. 

Simple  refreshments  we 
among  the  rest,  bread  and 
due,  had  the  place  of  hone 
hand  what  was  before  then 
were  present 

Presently  the  Unknown, 
benediction — just  as  Jesus 
Jesus  had  broken  it;  han 
handed  it  Bearing,  voice, 
as  they  look  at  Him  more  ( 
passes  away,  and  the  very 

It  was  He !  Meanwhile 
and  reverence.  He  vanishes 

No  instance  given  ill 
adaptation  of  the  Risen 
requirements  of  His  dis 
enlightened  and  their  he 
longer  a  danger  of  affectiuj 
of  intelligent  conviction,  r< 
discourse  they  had  heard, 
fully  prepared,  and  then  i 
way  so  inexpressibly  toucl 
fired  their  love  than  establ 

Left  to  themselves,  theT 
had  heard  and  seen— of  ho^ 
bosoms,  as  He  talked  with 
to  them  the  Scriptures.  1 
Him,  whom  they  had  kno 
unveiled  to  them  as  the  1 
conqueror  of  death— can  c 
life  nor  death  could  ever  e 
inmost  hearts.  But  thei] 
truth.  Hastening,  with  qi 
to  reach  it  before  the  shuti 
Eleven,  and  a  number  of 
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the  amazing  rumours  of  the  day  the  one  engrossing  theme  Qhap.  lp?* 

of  discussion.    Peter,  it  seemed,  had  told  them  that 

had  appeared  to  him,   and,   now,   the  Two  added 

amazing  narrative.  It  was  a  thing  so  transcendent,  hoi 

and  so  unheard  of,  that  any  one  should  rise  from  the 

that  the  company  still  fancied  the  women,  and  Pete 

the  Two,  under  some  strange  delusion.     They  coul 

credit  their  story  as  a  matter  of  fact 

It   was  still  Sunday,  and  the   assembled   Eleven, 
the  others,  had  gathered  at  the  table  couches,  to 
simple  evening  meal  together,  before  parting  for  the 
The  doors  were  fast  closed,  for  fear  of  any  emissary  c 
high  priests  and  Rabbis  discovering  them,  and  thej 
still  discussing  the  strange  reports  they  had  heard 
justifying  their  incredulity.    Suddenly,  through  the 
doors,  a  form  appeared  in  their  midst,  which  they  at 
recognized  as  that  of  Jesus.    Presently,  the  salutatioi 
had  heard  so  often,  sounded  from  His  lips — ^the  coi 
Jewish  greeting — Shalom  Lftchem.     Peace  to  you  1 

The  sight  teirrified  and  alarmed  them.  They  coul 
realize  that  it  was  really  Jesus  Himself,  but  fancied  i 
His  spirit. 

"  Why  are  you  in  such  fear,"  said  He,  "  and  why  d 
not,  at  once,  without  any  such  doubts  and  questionii 
your  minds,  recognize  me  as  Him  who  I  really  i 
His  hands  were,  of  course,  exposed  beneath  the  slee 
His  abba,  and  His  feet  could  be  seen  through  His  sa 
Holding  up  the  former,  and  showing  the  marks  of  the 
iron  nails  of  the  cross  in  the  palms,  and  pressing  bac 
abba,  and  disclosing  the  wounds  on  his  feet — He  went 
"  Look  at  my  hands  and  my  feet — see  the  wounds  < 
nails — and  be  satisfied  that  it  is  I,  Jesus,  myself,  who  s 
And,  that  you  may  know  that  it  is  not  my  spirit  yo 
but  the  same  Master  you  knew  of  old,  come  near  and 
me,  for  a  spirit  has  not  flesh  and  bones  as  you  see  me  1 

Evidence  so  convincing  could  leave  no  doubt,  except 
very  joy  at  its  completeness;  for  the  return  of  their 
thus  triumphant  over  the  grave,  was  so  stupendous  am 
that  while  they  could  not  question  it,  their  gladness  i 
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The  wondering  disciples  now  saw  that  He  was  about  to  cbMjkjiM 
leave  them,  once  more.    As  He  prepared  to  do  so,  however,' 
He  added : —  i 

"  Peace  be  with  you  1  As  my  Father  sent  me,  so  I  send 
you.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  He  who  believes  and  is  baptized,  will  be 
saved,  but  he  who  does  not  believe  will  be  condemned.  And 
these  miraculous  signs  will  be  granted  those  who  believe,  fop 
a  confirmation  of  their  feith,  and  that  they  inay  win  others. 
They  will  cast  out  devils  in  my  name ;  they  will  speak  with  '^* 

tongues  new  to  them;  they  wiU  take  up  serpents  without 
harm  to  themselves ;  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing  it  will 
not  hurt  them;  and  they  will  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and 
they  will  recover. 

"  To  fit  you  for  your  great  work  I  shall  presently  send 
you  the  Helper  promised  by  my  Father,  but  stay  in  the  city 
tiU  you  are  clothed  ^th  this  power  j&om  on  high." 

There  were  only  ten  of  the  Eleven  present,  for  Thomaa 
WQS  absent^  but,  these,  He  now  gathered  before  Him.  As  an/ 
earnest  of  the  fuller  endowment,  hereafter,  He  was  about  to 
impart  to  them  a  speeial  consecration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
their  office  as  Apostles.  He  had,  Himself,  compared  the 
influence  and  entrance  of  the  Spirit  to  the  breathing  of  thej 
wind,  and,  now,  prefacing  His  intended  words  by  the  sym- 
bolical act  of  breathing  on  the  Ten — ^He  said :  M 

"Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirifc     The  government  of  the^  '\$ 

Church  is  committed  to  your  charge.     As  a  special  gift  for  ^1 

your  work  as  founders  of  my  Kingdom,  divine  insight  is.  /  ^ 

granted  you  to  *  discern  the  spirits'  of  men,"^  that  so  7^^**  j^JS!'^ 
may  know  their  true  state  before  God.  Through  you,  there- 
fore, henceforth,  as  through  Me  till  now.  He  will  announce 
the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  it  will  be  granted  by  God  to 
those  to  whom  you  declare  it.  Through  you,  moreover,  He 
will  make  known  to  others  that  their  sins  are  not  forgiven, 
and  to  him  to  whom  you  are  constrained  to  speak  thus,  to 
him  his  sins  will  not  be  forgiven  by  God  till  you  announce 
their  being  so." 

Having  said  this,  He  vanished  fi^om  their  sight. 

It  is  impossible  to  realize  the  emotions  of  the  little  band 
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OHARLxiv.  of  Apostles  and  disciples  at  these  appearances.  They 
knew  that  Jesus  had  been  put  to  death ;  they  had  fancied 
themselves  permanently  deprived  of  His  presence  and  help, 
and  they  had  not  known  what  to  think  respecting  Him. 
But  when  He  stood  amidst  them,  once  more,  after  He  had 
risen,  a  sudden  and  strange  revolution  took  place  in  their 
minds.  They  saw  before  them  Him  whom  they  had  revered 
as  the  Messiah  while  clothed  in  human  weakness,  now 
nused  to  an  unimaginable  glory  which  at  once  confirmed 
and  sublimed  their  former  faith.  They  saw  Him  victorious 
over  the  grave,  and  clothed  with  the  attributes  of  the  eternal 
world.  In  a  moment,  the  whole  sweep  of  the  truth  respect- 
ing Him,  hitherto  only  half  realized,  had  become  a  radiant 
fact,  even  to  their  senses.  The  hesitating  and  imperfect 
t>elief  in  His  heavenly  dignity,  and  power  to  fulfil  all  He  had 
promised,  here  and  hereafter,  which  had  slowly  rooted  itself 
in  their  hearts  while  He  still  lived,  had  seemed,  after  all, 
from  the  catastrophe  of  these  last  disastrous  three  dayst,  a 
fond  and  beautiful  delusion.  But,  now,  at  length,  as  He 
stood  amongst  them,  triumphant  even  over  death,  it  broke 
all  restraints  and  flooded  their  whole  soul  with  sacred  light 
as  never  before,  for  the  revulsion  from  despondency  to  the 
purest  and  holiest  joy  gave  it  additional  strength.      • 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  effect  of  such  sights  of 
their  Risen  Master,  on  the  minds  of  those  who  were  thus 
favoured  with  them.  The  whole  life  of  one  who  had  seen 
Him  and  stood  near  Him,  perhaps  touched  Him,  after  He 
had  risen,  became  a  long  dream  of  wonder.  Such  an  one 
felt,  henceforth,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  commonest  occupa- 
tions, as  if  Christ  were  still,  though  unseen,  beside  him : 
he  saw  Him,  as  it  were,  radiant  before  his  eyes  :  he 
seemed  still  to  hear  His  words  of  infinite  love,  and  lived  in 
habitual  communion  with  Him,  as  with  One,  hidden  it  might 
be,  for  the  moment,  in  the  upper  light,  but  to  be  expected 
as  a  visible  form,  at  any  instant.  We  see  this  in  every  pa^ 
KwEid,viw.  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.^*^ 

Only  the  immeasurable  force  of  the  thought  that  the  Son 
of  God  Himself,  the  true,  glorified,  Messiah,  had  appeared 
to  them  J  not,  as  hitherto,  in  the  veil  of  the  flesh,  but  in  a 
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heavenly  transfiguration ;  victorious  over  death ;  that  He  oekp.'lxiv. 
had  stood  among  them,  had  quickened,  and  inspired  them; 
perhaps  had  let  Himself  even  be  reverently  touched — could 
have  created  such  effects.  Henceforth,  he,  only,  was  recog- 
nized as  an  Apostle  in  the  fullest  sense,  who  had  seen  Him 
in  His  spiritual  body  during  this  mysterious  interval,  when 
He  seemed  ready  to  soar  to  heaven  as  His  rightful  home, 
and,  though  still  on  earth,  was  no  longer  of  it.  Nothing 
could  be  more  amazing  than  the  result  of  such  a  sight  of  Him 
thus  glorified,  on  the  Apostles.  From  despair  they  passed 
at  once  to  triumphant  confidence — ^from  incapacity  to  believe 
that  the  Messiah  could  have  suffered  as  He  had  done  to 
the  most  fervent  and  exulting  faith  in  Him  as  the  Messiah, 
on  account  of  these  very  sufferings.  They  became,  suddenly, 
men  into  whom  the  very  spirit  of  Christ  seemed  to  have 
passed;  their  spiritual  nature  had  been  wholly  changed, 
and  they  were  bound  to  Him,  henceforth,  with  a  deathless^ 
and  ecstatic  devotion.^^  if  Kw»id,?ia5 

The  appearances  vouchsafed  during  the  day  of  the  Resur- 
rection had  now  ended.  On  the  part  of 'the  priests  and 
Rabbis  there  had  been  great  anxiety,  for  they,  as  well  as  the 
disciples,  had  eariy  heard  the  rumours  of  ECLs  having  risen. 
Some  of  the  watch,  after  having  fled  in  terror  before  the 
descending  angel,  had  come  into  the  city,  and  reported  what 
had  happened.  A  hasty  meeting  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
party  had  been  held,  and  the  whole  matter  laid  before  them. 
Their  perplexity  was  extreme,  but  at  last  their  Sadducee 
leaders  invented  a  specious  story.  Not  believing  in  angels, 
they  affected  to  think  that  the  soldiers  had  been  frightened 
away  by  some  clever  trick  of  the  disciples,  who  had  thus 
got  possession  of  the  body  of  their  Master.  There  were 
indeed,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  spreading  such  a  story,  but 
it  would  be  fatal  if  the  rumour  spread  that  angels  had 
appeared.  The  people  would  naturally  think  it  a  proof 
that  Jesus  had  been  what  He  said  He  was,  and  they  would 
turn  to  Him  with  more  ardour  than  ever.  The  guard  wef& 
therefore  instructed,  with  the  inducement  of  large  bribes, 
to  stiy  that  they  had  fallen  asleep,  and  found  the  body  stolen 
when  they  woke.     The  hierarchy  were  aware  that  it  was 
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cHAp.Lxiv.  death  for  a  sentry  to  sleep 
difficulty  by  the  promise  th 
ears  of  Pilate,  they  would  e 
tion,  to  keep  the  people  qui 
A  whole  wfeek  elapsed  bef 
On  Sunday;   kno^/vn,  henc 

'•joims^       week,"^^  in  contrast  to  tli 

•  Eer.Lio.     day;  and  as,  especially,  *''! 

having   once   more    assem 
through  the  week,  and  con 

•  Act.  2. 46.     His  resurrection  day,^^  or 

them.  Thomas,  known  as 
been  present  on  the  Sunday 
way,  refused  to  believe  1 
appeared  to  the  Ten,  till  h( 
indisputable  proof.  *'  Exci 
of  the  nails,"  said  he,  "  and 
,  put  my  hand  into  His  side, 
gash,  I  will  not  believe."  ] 
his  Master  again,  but  his  t 
thought  demonstration,  of  g 
one  from  the  grave. 

On  this  first  Lord's  day 
his  doubts  were  for  evei 
gathered   in  their  commoi 

•  Aaiii.u.     hundred  and  twenty. ^^ 

carefully  closed,  for  fear  o 
approaches  were,  doubtles 
however,  the  words  were  1 
—"  Peace  to  you  ! " — and, 
them.     He  had  not  been 
perceive,  when  Thomas  h 
knew  them  not  the  less, 
incredulous  one-^whose  pr 
he  wished  to- believe  the 
rilnazement,  addressed  hmt 
"Thomas,  thou  saidst  t 
thou  couldst  put  thy  finge: 
feet,  and  side.    Reach  hith( 
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and  reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  put  it  into  my  side,  and  be  chifjuliv^ 
not  faithless,  but  believing," 

To  hear  his  own  words  thus  repeated  by  one  who  had  not 
been  present  when  they  were  spoken :  to  see  the  hands,  and 
feet,  and  side :  to  receive  such  condescension  from  one  who 
he  now  felt  was,  indeed,  his  loved  Master ;  yet  no  longer  a 
mortal  man,  but  the  Lord  of  Life,  the  glorified  Messiah 
who  had  triumphed  over  death,  overwhelmed  him  with  awe. 
No  words  could  express  his  emotion.  He  could  only  utter 
his  one  deepest  thought,  that  he  had  before  him  his  Lord 
and  his  God. 

**^Thomas,"  said  Jesus,  *'  thou  hast  believed  at  last  because 
thou  hast  seen  me :  blessed  are  they  who,  without  having 
seen  me,  believe,  as  thou  now  dost,  that  I  have  risen  from 
the  dead." 

r  Hitherto,  the  Risen  Saviour,  in  all  His  appearances,  so  far 
as  they  are  recorded,  had  designed  to  prove  to  His  disciples 
that  He  was  really  alive  again.  Convinced  of  this,  th^re 
was  much  to  tell  them,  of  "  the  things  pertaining  to  the  king- 
dom of  God,"^  which  they  were  to  spread  abroad  through  «  Act^i.a 
the  earth.  Before  His  death,  He  had  told  them  that  He  had 
many  things  to  say  to  them,  which  were,  as  yet,  too  hard 
for  them  to  understand  or  receive.  These  He  had  now  to 
communicate ;  for  what  would  have  been  incomprehensible 
before  His  sufferings  and  Resurrection,^  was  dark  no  longer,  «  John  i«.  it 
when  seen  in  the  strcmg  light  of  the  cross  and  the  empty 
grave. 

He  did  not,  however,  mingle  among  them  and  live  in 
their  midst  as  of  old.  They,  doubtless,  expected  that  now 
He  was  alive  again  on  earth,  He  woidd  once  more  gather 
them  round  Him,  and  stay  permanently  with  them,  and 
they  even  fancied,  that  surely  now  at  last  he  would  set  about 
the  establishment  of  that  earthly  kingdom  of  Israel,  to  which 
they  so  fondly  clung.^*  But  to  have  stayed  thus  femiliarly  •  Aotott 
with   them,  was  no  longer  in  keeping  with  His  glorified  ^ 

inmiortality.  Till  they,  too,  had  put  on  incorruption,  He 
was  separated  from  tiiem,  by  the  infinite  distance  and 
difference  of  time  and  eternity.  They  belonged  to  the 
former.  He,  now,  to  the  latter. 
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caAP.uaY.  He  showed  Himself,  therefore,  to  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  could  never  count  on  His  taking  up  His  abode 
with  them  again,  as  in  former  days;  that  so  they  might  be 
accustomed  gradually  to  His  absence,  as  in  no  measure 
breaking  or  weakening  their  connection  with  Him.  He^ 
hence,  vouchsafed  them  only  intermitted  appearances; 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  they  might  be  in  no  doubt  of  His 
really  having  risen  from  the  dead ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
they  might  become  familiar  with  the  idea  of  His  leaving 
them.  He  showed  Himself  as  One  about  to  quit  the  woiid, 
and  as  no  longer  belonging  to  it,  but  delaying  His  departure 
for  a  time,  for  their  good.  His  intercourse  with  them  was, 
thus,  almost  like  that  of  the  angels  with  their  fathers  in  the 
early  ages,  when  they  came  to  their  tents,  conversed  with 
them,  and  even  ate  and  drank  what  was  offered  them,  but^ 
presently,  left  again  and  disappeared,  till  some  new  occadon 

"oiJjSt,,  brought  them  back.2« 
m.4ia(n78).  Hence  we  are  no  more  told  the  place  of  His  stay  in  these 
forty  days,  or  of  His  journeys,  or  other  details,  as  others 
wise  we  might  have  expected.  He  appears  only  at  intervals, 
and  we  have  no  trace  whence  He  has  come,  or  whither  He 
vanishes.  He  does  not  travel  back  with  His  disciples  to 
Galilee  after  the  feast,  as  was  usual,  but  only  names  a 
mountcun  on  which  He  will  meet  them.  They  never  ask 
Him,  as  He  is  about  to  leave  them,  whither  he  is  going,  or, 
when  He  comes,  whence  he  has  done  so?  His  whole  bearing 
towards  them  was  like  that  to  Mary  of  Magdala — "Think 
not  that  my  Resurrection  restores  me  to  you  as  the  com- 
panion of  your  daily  life.  Rejoice  not  over  my  reappear- 
ance as  if  I  were  to  stay  now,  abidingly,  with  you.  I  go  to 
my  Father,  and  your  Father — to  my  God,  and  yours." 

He  had  told  the  women  at  the  sepulchre,  to  say  to  His 
disciples  that  he  would  meet  them  on  a  mountain  in  Galilee, 
which  He  named,  and  He  had,  doubtless,  repeated  this  to 
the  company  when  in  their  midst  The  most  of  them  were 
Galila^ans,  and  would  return  home  after  the  feast  week. 
Galilee  had  been,  moreover,  the  special  scene  of  His  labours, 
and  of  His  success,  and  a  greater  number  could  be  gathered 
together  there  than  in  Judea.     Jerusalem  was  not  to  be 
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their  scene  of  action  as  yet  They  could  not  begin  tl 
great  Apostolic  work  while  their  Master  was  still  on  ear 
and,  besides,  they  needed  not  only  many  counsels  before 
left  them,  but  the  power  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  i 
not  yet  given,  could  impart.  When  they  returned,  to  att( 
the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  seven  weeks  after  the  Resurrecti* 
they  would  receive  their  full  heavenly  consecration. 

The  future  was  still  unknown  even  to  the  Apostles,  i 
hence,  though  they  held  themselves  at  the  command 
their  Lord,  the  interval  before  He  required  their  perraan 
service,  saw  them,  once  more,  at  their  former  callir 
They  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  that  this  visit  to  their  hoi 
would  be  the  last  they  would  ever  make  to  them  as  such 
that,  TO  thin  a  few  weeks,  they  would  remove  to  Jerusal( 
to  stay  there  for  a  time,  and  then  wander  forth  to  all  lai 
and  see  their  native  country,  rarely,  or  never  again.  1 
the  long  attendance  on  their  Master  had  prepared  them 
finally  leaving  everything  for  Him,  and  had  fitted  them, 
consciously,  for  the  duties  that  lay  before  them. 

Simon  Peter,  Thomas  the  Twin,  Nathanael  of  Cana,  J( 
and  James,  sons  of  Zabdai,  and  two  whose  names  are 
given,  apparently  because  they  were  not  Apostles,  1 
among  others,  betaken  themselves  to  the  well-known  sh< 
of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  had  quietly  set  themselves,  c 
more,  to  the  occupation  familiar  to  most  of  them — ^tha 
fishennen.  They  had  been  out  on  the  Lake  all  night, 
had  caught  nothing,  and  were  rowing  to  land  in  the  ei 
dawn,  when  they  saw  on  the  shore  a  stranger,  whom  t 
could  not  recognize  in  the  twilight,  as  any  one  they  kn 
It  was  nothing  strange  that  a  person  should  come  to  tl 
as  they  were  landing,  to  buy  their  catch.  The  simple  hal 
of  the  East,  moreover,  made  it  common  to  sell  even  sir 
fish,  which  were  prepared  and  cooked  on  the  spot,  in 
open  air,  by  the  buyer.  They  thought  nothing,  theref 
of  the  stranger  presently  asking  them,  with  a  kindly  fan 
arity  not  unusual  in  antiquity  in  addressing  the  humi 
chisses,**  **  Children,  have  ye  anything  to  eat?";  as  if  w 
ing  to  buy  for  hb  morning  meal  ^^  Nothing  at  all,"  a 
the  fishermen. 
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cHA^.Lxiv.  « If  you  cEst  your  net  once  more  on  the  right  side  of  the 
boat,  you  will  find  fish,"  said  the  stranger,  and  they,  think- 
ing, perhaps,  that  he  had  noticed  a  shoal  they  had  0Ye^ 
looked,  were  only  too  glad  to  do  so.  But,  now,  the  mi 
sank,  overloaded,  so  that  they  could  hardly  draw  it  afi^er 
them  as  they  rowed  to  land. 

There  was  no  further  question  who  the  stranger  could 
be ;  for  what  was  this  incident  but  the  repetition  of  a  well- 
remembered  miracle  of  their  Master,  almost  at  the  same 
spot?     "It  is  the  Lord,"  whispered  John  to  Peter.    The 
name  was  enough.     They  were  only  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  land,  but  the  ardent,  impulsive  Peter  could  not  wait 
He  was  standing,  naked,  in  the  boat,  after  having  swum 
round  with  the  net,  to  sweep  the  waters,  as  is  the  custom 
on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  still ;  but  he  instantly  drew  on  his 
upper  garment,  and,  jumping  into  the  water,  swam  ashore, 
to  be  the  first  to  see  if  it  really  were  his  Master.    The  others, 
meanwhile,  were  slowly  pulling  to  the  shore,  and  presently 
reached  it.     The  beach  had  been  bare  a  moment  before,  but 
now,  strangely  enough,  they  saw  a  fire  burning,  with  a  little 
fish  on  it,  and  bread  at  hand,  as  if  the  stranger  had  intended 
them  for  Himself. 

"If  you  would  like  to  eat  with  me,"  said  He,  "bring 
some  of  the  fish  you  have  just  caught" 

Peter  had  not  dared  to  speak,  for  the  awe  of  his  Lord's 
heavenly  greatness,  as  one  belonging,  now,  to  a  higher  life, 
was  on  him.  But  he  instantly  ran  to  the  boat,  dripping,  as 
he  stood,  and  dragged  ashore  the  net,  which  was  found  to 
have  caught  a  hundred  and  fifty-three  large  fish,  without 
being  rent  All  were  convinced  that  it  was  Jesus,  but  they 
were  dumb  with  amazement ;  and  though  they  wished  to 
ask,  their  awe,  and  their  very  eyesight,  which  told  them 
that  it  was  no  other  than  their  Master,  kept  them  fi^ni 

ChrjKwtom.    doing  SO.^^ 

They  had  sat  down  on  the  white,  dry  beach,  round  tlie 
fire,  at  His  invitation,  and  He  now,  once  more,  as  of  oU, 
took  His  place  as  Head  of  the  little  group.  Takuig  first 
bread,  and  then  the  fish.  He  divided  them,  just  a^  He  had 
done  while  He  w'as  with  them,  and,  as  He  did  so,  His  fece 
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and  bearing  were  so  exactly  what  they  had  been,  that  the  ohap.  lxiv. 
fear  produced  by  the  suddenness  of  His  appearance,  and  the 
undefined  difference  in  Him  which  had  struck  them  at  first, 
Boon  abated.     His  every  word  was  now  doubly  weighty, 
and  hence  John  gives  us  a  more  than  usually  circumstantial 
narrative  of  what  followed.     The  meal  being  finished,  He 
turned  to  Peter,  as  if  to  show  him  by  a  further  proof,  how 
entirely  his  shortcoming  had  been  for^ven,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  restoration  to  his  apo^tolate*     He  commonly 
called  him  Peter,  but  now  addressed  him  as  He  had  done 
three  years  before,  when  they  first  met,^®  and  only  once  « John  1 43. 
since,  when  he  made  his  grand  qonfession  of  belief  that  his 
Master  was  the  Messiah.^^     "Simon,  son  of  Jonas,"  asked »  Mate. i«.ia 
He,  "carest  thou  for  me  more  than  my  other  disciples?" 
"Yes,  Lord,"  answered  Peter,  "Thou  knoweat  that  I  love 
Thee."     "  Go  and  feed  my  little  one*— my  sheep,"  replied 
Jesus ;  "for  love  to  me,  care  for  tlie  spiritual  wants  of  all 
who  know  and  love  me,  as  a  shepherd  sees  that  his  flock  be 
duly  fed"    The  same  question,  in  the  same  words,  was  then 
repeated*     "  Yes,  Lord,"  answered  Peter,  more  eagerly  than 
before,   "Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee."     "Then,  tend 
my  sheep/'  replied  Jesus.     "  Not  only  nourish,  but  care  for 
them,  as  committed  tp  thy  charge."    A  third  time  the  same 
question  was  asked — '"Simon,  son  of  Jonas^  lovest  thou 
me  ?  **    The  treble  repetition  had  something  in  it  tender 
and  warning.     It  was  not  a  reproof,  yet  it  was  fitting  that 
the  disciple  who,  a  few  d^^ys  before,  had  thriee  denied  Him, 
should  b.e  made  to  think  as  often  of  his  weakness.   Peter  felt 
it,  and  almost  thought  tiiat  Jesus  doubted  his  trustworthi« 
ness.     "Lord,"  said  he,  "Thou  knowest  all  things;  Thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee."     "Then,"  replied  Jesus,  "feed 
my  sheep — ^the  oversight  of  my  flock  is  thin^  to  see  that 
they  are  fed." 

"  Hear  now,'*  He  dontinued,  "  what  awaits  you.  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  to  you.  Hitherto  you  have  girded  yourself  and 
gone  whither  you  pleased,  and  you  do  so  still ;  but,  in  your 
old  age  you  will  stretch  forth  your  hands  helplessly,  and  will 
pve  yourself  up  to  others,. who  will  gird  you  with  chains, 
and  lead  you  6ff  where  you  would  fain  not  go— to  the  place 
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of  judgment.'*  An  assurance  of  safety  for  the  present,  and 
a  timely  warning  of  what  the  future  would  bring !  Thae 
was  a  brief  pause,  and  then  the  words,  "  Follow  me,"  sum- 
moned the  Apostle  once  more,  as  of  old :  but  spoken  this 
time,  by  the  risen  and  glorified  Saviour — it  called  him  to 
follow  Him  in  a  martyrs  death,  and  then,  to  the  ^017 
beyond. 

Peter,  taking  the  lairt  words  literally,  fancied  he  was  to 
follow  his  Master  as  before,  and  as  Jesus  seemed  now  leaving 
them,  had  done  so  a  few  paces,  when,  turning  round,  he 
saw  John  coming  after  him.  Unwilling  to  separate  from 
one  endeared  by  long  companionship  as  a  fellow-disciple, 
he,  therefore,  ventured  to  ask,  in  hope  that  John,*  too,  would 
be  allowed  to  come  with  them — "  Lord,  what  will  this  man 
do?"  But  things  were  not  as  in  old  days  of  common 
familiar  communion.  '^  If  I  should  please  that  he  live  tiH 
my  return,  why  should  you  seek  to  know  it?"  replied  Jesna, 
"  From  you  I  require  that  you  follow  me  in  the  path  in 
which  I  have  gone  before  you." 

St.  Paul,  about  twenty-five  yesars  after,  mentions  another 
appearance,^  which  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  b  related, 
more  fully,  by  St  Matthew.**  It  took  place  in  a  mountain, 
appointed  for  the  purpose  by  Jesus  Himself,  doubtless  as  a 
well-known  spot.  Here,  a  large  number  of  disciples,  includ- 
ing, as  we  know,  the  Eleven,  gathered  at  the  time  fixed. 
It  was  a  moment  of  supreme  solemnity,  for  it  was  the  close, 
so  far  as  we  know,  of  His  ministry  in  Galilee.  A  mountain 
had  been  chosen,  alike  for  privacy  and  because. all  who 
might  come  would  be  able  to  see  their  Master.  Over  five 
hundred  had  gathered  when  Jesus  appeared  in  their  midst; 
some  of  them  long  since  dead  when  Paul  wrote,  but  the 
majority  still  alive.  With  beautiful  frankness,  the  Evange- 
list tells  us  that  some,  who  likely  had  had  no  other  witness^ 
still  doubted  a  miracle  so  stupendous,  but  they  were  so  few 
that  he  could  say  of  the  multitude,  as  a  whole,  that  they 
worshipped  Jesus  as  their  Lord. 

Before  this  numerous  assemblage  Jesus  declared  HimscK) 
in  the  loftiest  sense,  the  Messiah.  "  All  power,"  said  He, 
"  is  given  me,  in  heaven  and  in  earth.    As  I  have  before 
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comTQissioned  my  Apostles,  so  now  I  commission  you  all,  in  chap.lxi?, 
the  fulness  of  the  authority  thus  given  me,  to  go  into  the 
whole  world,  and  announce  to  all  men  that  I  live,  and  am 
exalted  to  be  the  Lord  and  the  Messiah.  Go,  gather  dis- 
ciples to  me  from  among  all  nations,  and  consecrate  them 
by  baptism,  to  faith  in  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  whom  God  will  speak  Mid  act  through  your 
means.  What  commands  I  have  given  you  as  my  disciples, 
give  you  to  them,  and  urge  them  to  kwp  them.  Nor  must 
you  think  yourselves  alone  while  thus  working  in  my  name, 
for  lo,  I  am,  and  shall  be,  with  you  always,  till  the  end  of 
the  world.'*  As  at  the  first,  so,  now,  at  the  last,  the  word 
was  the  only  weapon  by  which  His  Eangdom  was  to  be 
spread.  Resting  on  persuasion  and  cqjtviction  from  the 
beginning,  it  was  left  on  the  same  basis  now  He  was  about 
to  ascend  to  heaven. 

Only  two  or  perhaps  three  more  appearances  are  re- 
corded—one to  James  alone,  and  one  to  all  the  Apostles.^^"  i^^ijj^ 
The  last  known  meetings  with  the  Eleven  took  place  im- 
mediately before  the  An^ension.  It  was  the  Parting  for 
Ever,  so  far  as  outward  and  visible  communion  on  earth 
was  concerned — the  final  delegation  of  the  interests  of  His 
Kingdom  to  them,  as  His  chosen  heralds  and  representa- 
tives. They  were  instructed  to  wait  in  Jerusalem  till  the 
promise  of  the  Father  was  fulfilled;  that  He  would  send 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them,  as  their  Helper  and  Advocate, 
in  place  of  their  departed  Master — a  promise  which 
Jesus  Himself  had  made  known  to  them.  "For  John,** 
said  He,  "truly  baptized  with  water,  but  the  promise 
which  even  he  announced,  that  you  would  be  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  be  fulfilled  before  many  days." 
^  The  Apostles,  acquainted  as  they  were  with  the  Old 
Testament  prophecies,  which  foretold  that  the  fulness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  be  poured  out  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah,^^  «  joois.l  t 
seem  to  have  fancied  that  there  was  an  indirect  promise  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  as  they  con- 
ceived it,  in  these  words.  It  appears  as  if  an  interval  had 
elapsed — ^apparently  only  a  part  of  the  same  day,  between 
the  appearance  at  which  the  renewed  assurance   of   the 
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cmAp.Lxiv.  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given,  and  that  at  which 
the  question  they*  were  now  to  ask  was  put  When  they 
come  together  again,  Jesus  once  more  stood  among 
,  and  then — so  hard  is  it  to  uproot  fixed  preconceptions 
y  resolved  to  find  out,  if  possible,  whether  they  had  any 
ids  for  their  fond  hopes. 

iOrd,"  asked  they,  "  wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restoi'e  the 
kingdom  of  the  Israelitish  nation  ?"  They  had  not 
eceived  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  to 
them  at  once  and  for  ever  above  such  narrow  and 
aal  views,  and  were  still  entangled  in  Jewish  fancies, 
I  regarded  the  Messiah  as  sent  to  the  Jewish  people,  as 
for  its  earthly  glory  as  well  as  spiritual  good, 
ius  would  not  answer  such  a  question.  There  was  much 
jir  expectations  which  would  never  be  realized ;  yet  the 
f  the  Spirit  would  really  be  the  true  setting  up  of  the 
lom  of  the  Messiah.  Of  its  final  proclamation  and  full 
[ishment  in  its  glory,  which  would  take  place  at  His 
return.  He  would  say  nothing.  It  lay  hidden  in  the 
s  of  the  future,  and  was  of  no  advantage  to  them  to 
.  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  you,"  said  He,  "  to  know  the 
or  the  circumstances  of  these  great  revolutions  in  the 
;o  come.  The  Father  has  kept  these  as  a  secret  of  His 
>mniscience^  Be  it  enough  for  you  to  know  what  will 
)n  immediately  on  my  departure.  You  will  receive  the 
'S  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  rich  meat  are,  and  inspired  by 
and  prepared  by  them  m  all  points,  you  will  go  forth 
tnesses  for  me,  and  of  my  resurrection,  not  only  to 
alem  and  Judea,  but  to  hated  Samaria,  and  to  the 
en  throughout  the  whole  earth;  for  mine  is  a  uni- 
.  kingdom,  open  to  all  mankind,  without  distinction 
:e,  or  rank ;  of  bond  or  fi*ee ;  of  barbarian  or  Greek ; 
w  or  Gentile." 

is  last  interview  had  taken  place  in  Jerusalem,  but  He 
^ft  it  before  He  closed,  leading  them  out  towards 
ny.  He  may  have  walked  through  the  well-known 
3,  veiled  from  His  enemies,  or  He  may  have  appointed 
eeting-place  for  them,  where  He  had  so  often,  in  His 
ays,  retired  in  their  company.     The  place  where  He 
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assembled  thein  is  not  minutely  recorded,  but  was  on  the  o^apjlxiv. 
Mount  of  Olives.  It  was  the  last  time  they  were  to  see 
Him.  He  had  prepared  them,  as  far  as  their  dulness  made 
possible,  for  His  leaving  them,  and  had  fitted  them  to  re- 
ceive the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which,  within  a  few  days, 
would  illuminate  their  intellects  and  hearts. 

He  wished,  however,  to  leave  them  in  such  a  way  that 
they  should  not  think  He  had  simply  vanished  from  them, 
and  wait  for  his  present  re-appearance.  He  would  show 
them^  as  far  as  it  could  be  shown,  that  He  returned  from 
the  earth  to  His  Father ;  that  God  took  Him  to  Himself  as 
He  had  taken  Elias.  They  would  be  able  to  tell  men,  when 
they  asked  where  He  now  was,  that  they  had  seen  Him  leave 
the  world,  and  pass  through  the  skies  to  the  eternal  kingdoms, 
in  His  human  body ;  to  sit  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
The  thought — ^Hb  lives:  He  is  with  the  Father  1  was, 
henceforth,  to  be  the  stay  and  joy  of  His  followers  in  all 
ages. 

We  know  not  with  what  last  parting  words  he  let  them 
see  He  was,. now,  finally,  to  leave  them.  All  that  is  told  us 
is,  that  He  gave  them  His  blessing,  with  uplifted  hands. 
Step  by  step.  He  had  raised  their  conceptions  of  Him  nearer 
the  unspeakable  grandeur  of  His  true  nature  and  work. 
At  first  the  Teacher,  He  had,  after  a  time,  by  gradual  dis- 
closures, revealed  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  veiled  in  the 
form  of  man ;  and,  now,  since  His  crucifixion  and  resurrection. 
He  had  taught  them  to  see  in  Him  the  Messiah,  exalted  to 
immortal  and  divine  majesty,  as  the  conqueror  of  death  and 
the  Lord  of  all. 

The  transcendent  miracle  which  closed  His  earthly  com- 
munion with  His  chosen  ones  is  most  fully  narrated  by 
St.  Luke:— 

*'When  He  had  spoken  these  things,  while  they  were 
looking  at  Him,  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven,^*  and  a»*  Act«i.9L-Ti 
cloud  received  Him  out  of  their  sight" — that  cloud  which  Luke 24. 61. 
symbolized  the  presence  of  God.  "  And  as  they  were  gazing 
earnestly  into  the  heavens,  as  He  ascended,  behold  two  men 
stood  by  them,  in  white  apparel,  and  said  to  them — *Ye 
men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  into  the  heavens? 
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OTAP^uoY.  This  same  Jesus,  who  is  e 
heaven,  will  come,  in  the  t 

go- 
••  Pnnei,  "  Earth,"  thou  grain  of  « 

*«*«  of  God ;  thou  Bethlehem,  ai 

heavens;  thou  art,  and  remi 

ten  thousand  suns  and  worl 

will  He  again  visit,  aiid  thei 

Him,  as  thou  gavest  Him  a 

glory  wilt  thou  rejoice,  as  t 

and  His  tears,  and  mourn  H 

a  great  work  to  complete  T 
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NOTES    TO    VOLUME    IL 


CHAPTER    XXXIIL 


•  Aoeordiag  to  the  traditions  of  the  Rabbis,  Joshua,  on  his  distribntbn  of  the  ooantry, 
kad  made  tiie  Ashing  in  the  Lake  of  GalUee  free  to  all,  so  that  their  nets,  &o.,  did  not 
Interfere  with  the  naTigation.~iBaira  Kama,  IxxxL  1,  8.  Nowadaya,  the  fishing  is  a 
monopoly  of  the  Tnrkish  €k>Temment,  and  is  yirtnaUy  extinct. 

Jerome  timnalates  Oapemanm  as  «The  LoToly,^  from  D^  *T?  (Kophar  Naim> 
Origen,  on  tba  oontraxy,  translates  it  **  The  Village  of  Consolation  **  (  o^.  if}) 

•  Had  He  gone  with  Peter  He  wonid  have  onred  the  apostle's  mother-in-law,  without 
waiting  tiU  after  He  oame  from  the  synagogue  next  day. 

«  The  Jews,  in  their  extraTagaat  way,  qpoke  of  **  possession  "  as  haying  characterized 
all  ages,  but  ttiere  is  no  notice  of  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  unless  the  case  of  Saul  be 
aupposed  to  be  an  instanoe  of  it,  wkdoh  is  doubtf  uL 

«  Hal  is  the  proper  trantlation  of  fa,  which  is  not  the  ImperatiTe  of  i4my  but  an 
Interjection. 

Iip  diZdffKctp,  (n  didaskSn  (Mark  L  21),  marks  ttie  continuance  of  his  teaching,  as  a 
■tated  practice. 

•  The  New  Testament  leaTOS  na  in  no  doubt  of  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  these 
demoniacal  possessions,  on  the  part  of  Jesus  and  the  ETangelists,  and  to  my  mind  this 
at  once  closes  the  question.  Modem  eritioism  has  sought  to  attiibnte  the  phenomena 
associated  with  possession,  to  physical  or  mental  causes  only,  bat  the  fact  liiat  disease 
takes  the  same  forms  from  apparently  natural  causea  aa  it  assumed  from  the  action  of 
eyil  spirits,  leayes  the  possibility  of  its  being  associated  with  their  presence  in  the  cases 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  wholly  untouched.  There  are  more  things  in  heayen 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy.  To  quote  the  foolish  superstitions  of 
the  Rabbis  respecting  the  relations  of  demons  to  our  race,  as  a  reason  for  discrediting 
the  belief  in  "  possossion "  in. any  case,  is  as  absurd  as  to  urge  the  fantastic  notions  of 
the  ignorant  respecting  the  spirit  world  at  large,  as  a  ground  for  turning  Saddaceo  and 
denymg  the  existence  of  spints  altogether.  Nor  is  it  worthy  of  more  weight  to  traoe 
the  belief  among  the  Jews,  in  spirits  good  and  bad,  in  greater  or  lesser  measure  to 
Eastern  sourcea  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  reject  bohef  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  because  it  was  more  dearly  held  in  Egypt  than  in  Palestine.  Truth  is  truth,  from 
whateyer  quarter  it  may  reach  us,  and  that  would  be  a  narrow  theology  which  would 
limit  reyelfttions,  for  untold  ages,  to  the  u^ands  of  Judea.  The  light  may  haye  shone 
most  brightly  there,  nor  is  it  a  question  that  it  did  so,  but  who  can  tell  how  many  rays 
shone  dowa  on  other  landa  through  rifts  in  the  olouds  that  only  too  darkly  eoyered 
them? 

The  fact,  corroborated  by  the  widest  eyidenoe,  that  there  are  still  seen  In  half- 
enlightened  countries,  such  as  India,  phenomena  which  seem  explicable  only  on  tho 
theory  of  ** possession**  is  striking.     Take,  for  instance,  the  following  extract  descrip- 
tiye  of  a  scene  witnessed  in  India  by  the  writer :♦—*' The  circle  is  formed;  *£o  •  DemoMlg^ 
fire  is  lit ;  the  offerii^  are  got  ready*— gpats  and  fowls,  and  rice,  and  pulse,  and  sugar,     ^^^^ 
and  ghee,  and  honey,  and  white  chaplets  of  oleander  blossoms  and  jasmine  buds.    The     Contomporacy 
tom-toms  are  beaten  more  loudly  and  rapidly,  the  hum  of  rustic  conyerse  is  stilled,  and     Beview, 
a  deep  hush  of  awe-struck  expectancy  holds  the  motley  assembly.     Now,  the  low     '«*>•.  J^* 
lickety  door  of  the  hut  is  quickly  dashed  open.   The  devil-dancer  staggers  out  Between 
the  hut  and  the  dark  shadow  of  the  sacred  banyan,  lies  a  strip  of  moonlit  sand ;  and  •• 
he  passes  this,  the  deyoteea  can  dearly  see  their  priest.    He  is  a  tall,  haggard,  pensiye 
man,  with  deep-sunken  eyes  and  matted  hair.    His  forehead  is  smeared  with  ashes,  and 
there  ax^  streaks  of  Termflion  and  saffron  oyer  hia  face.    Ho  wears  a  high  conicaloap, 
white,  witliarodtaaseL    Ak^giobeyoroa^  Aroada  him  from  neck  to  ankle,    vn  It 
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are  worked,  in  red  silk,  reprosentations  of  the  goddess  of  small-pox,  mnrdery  aod  cbolot 
Round  hifl  ankles  are  massive  silTer  bangles.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  staff  or  ipes, 
that  jingles  harshly  every  time  the  ground  is  stmck  by  it  The  same  hand  slso  hekii 
a  bow,  which,  when  the  strings  are  pnlled  or  stmck,  emits  a  dull  booming  sound,  h 
his  loft  hand  the  devil-priest  oarries  his  sacrificial  knife,  shaped  like  a  sickle,  withquial 
devices  engraved  on  its  blade.  The  dancer,  with  uncertain  staggering  motiao,  tmIi 
slowly  into  the  centre  of  the  crowd,  and  there  seats  himself.  The  assembled  people  ifasv 
him  the  offerings  they  intend  to  present,  but  he  appears  wholly  unconscioua.  Ha  entm 
an  Indian  lay  in  a  low  dreamy  voice,  with  drooped  eyelids  and  head  sunken  on  kb 
breast  He  swings  slowly  to  and  fro,  from  side  to  side.  Look  I  Ton  can  see  his  flngn 
twitch  nervously.  His  bead  begins  to  wag  in  a  strange  uncanny  fashion.  His  lidM 
heave  and  quiver,  and  huge  drops  of  persp&ation  exude  from  bis  akin.  The  tom-toiai 
are  beaten  faster,  the  pipes  and  reeds  wail  out  more  loudly.  There  is  a  sudden  Tell,  i 
stinging,  stunning  cry,  an  ear-piercing  shriek,  a  hideous  abominable  gobble-gobUe  «f 
hellish  laughter,  and  the  devil-dancer  has  sprung  to  his  feet,  with  eyes  pro^itdisi;. 
mouth  foaming,  chest  heaving,  muscles  quivering,  and  outstretched  arms  swollen  tod 
ttraining.  Now,  ever  and  anon,  the  quick  sharp  words  are  Jerked  oat  of  tiiie  sslivsrcfaoked 
mouth — *  I  am  Gk>d,  I  am  the  true  God  !*  Then  all  around  him,  sinoe  he  and  no  idol  if 
regarded  as  the  present  deity,  reeks  the  blood  of  sacrifice.  .  .  •  Shrieks,  vows, 
imprecations,  prayers,  and  exclamations  of  thankful  praise,  rise  up,  all  blended  togetbr 
in  one  infernal  hubbub.  '  Above  all,  rise  the  ghastly  guttund  Langhter  of  the  deri)- 
dancer,  and  his  stontorian  howls — ^  I  am  God,  I  am  the  only  true  God  J*  He  enti  td 
hacks,  and  hews  himself,  and  not  very  unf requently  kills  hinoself  there  and  tiisB.  Hson 
pass  by.  The  trembling  crowd  stands  rooted  to  the  spot  Suddenlj  the  danoar  gitiii 
great  bound  into  the  air;  when  he  descends  he  is  motionlesa  The  fiendish  looklai 
vanished  from  his  eyes.  His  demoniacal  laughter  is  stilL  He  speaks  to  tiiis  and  tial 
neighbour  quietly  and  reasonably.  He  lays  aside  his  garb,  washes  his  face  at  thenesnil 
rivulet,  and  walks  soberly  home,  a  modest,  well-conducted  man  ?** 

The  Jewish  superstitions  respocting  demons  were  very  curious.  The  chief  of  tin 
diabolical  empire  was  Beelzebub,  a  Phonician  god,  but  the  Persian  Aesohma  Dseva,  1I0 
was  transferred  to  Judaism  as  Asmodous,  and  with  him  an  endless  orowd  ot  other  spiriti, 
or  **  devs,** — ^Asahel,  Sammael,  and  the  like, — who  were  unknown  to  esjiier  sad  foa 
ages.— J^tro/cTs  Geschicltte,  iv.  269.  Gfrdrer,  I  895.  Henoch,  c.  6.  f.  Keim,Jt$.t.If. 
ii.  187.  According  to  the  Book  of  Hon'ool^  the  demons  are  the  souls  of  the  giante  viv 
coiTupted  themselves  with  the  daughters  of  men,  but  Josephus  regarded  &mutk0 
spirits  of  dead  men. — Bell,  Jud,  vii.  6.  8.  They  were  so  numerous  that  every  mis  bi 
10,000  of  thorn  on  his  right  hand,  and  1,000  on  his  left.  It  was  l^ehr  delij^t  to  worie  all 
possible  evils  on  men  and  even  on  beasts,  and  henoe  all  the  sioknesses  wad  oalsmitbitiM 
happened  to  living  creatures  were  ascribed  to  them.  Even  headaches  had  a  spaeul 
demon  who  caused  them. 

Tho  casting  out  of  these  demons  was,  thus,  a  main  task  of  Jewish  pi^easloml  W^ 
though  evil  spirits  trembled  especially  before  the  Rabbis,  as  they  knew  the  secret  nszaoi 
of  God.  The  angels  had  told  Noah  the  cures  of  all  the  diseases  caused  by  demons,  and 
thoir  modes  of  temptation,  and  how  tbe  virtues  of  plants  could  overcome  them;  nd 
Noah  had  written  them  in  a  book  known  to  the  Rabbis. — JulnleeSj  10.  In  all  oases,  i»*- 
evor,  it  was  tho  name  of  God  in  the  exorcism,  that  was  supremelv  potent  Formi  d 
words  wei-e  used,  which  acted  as  spells.  One  of  many  such  formmie,  preserved  in  fta 
Talmud,  is  as  follows : — **  0  thou  demon  who  art  hidden ;  thou  son  of  foulness^  tboa  m 
of  abomination,  thou  son  of  uncleauness,  be  thou  cursed,  crushed,  anathesiatiied,  tf 
8chamgas,  Marigas,  and  Istemaa.**— Sa65afA  jBa6. 67  a.  Strange  gestdculations,  bomiagi 
of  incoDse,  tying  and  unloosing  of  knots,  and  the  use  of  eertain  plants,  were  among  ^ 
other  aids  of  exorcism.  **  Take  incense,**  says  Raphael  to  Tobit  *^  and  lay  part  of  tbe 
heart  and  the  liver  of  the  fish  on  it,  and  bum  the  incense,  and  the  demon  will  smell  H 
and  fiy  away,  and  come  back  no  more.** — ^Tob.  vi.  18, 17.  The  root  Baara,  which  giw 
near  Machaerus,  and  was  rod  like  flame,  throwing  out  fiery  gleams  by  night,  was  a  gr«^ 
remedy.  When  any  one  tried  to  pull  it  up,  it  shrank  into  tbe  ground,  and,  if  he  left  asj 
part  of  it  in  the  earth,  he  died.  Those  who  gathered  it,  therefore,  wisely  tied s (tog^ 
It,  and  forced  him  to  drag  it  up.  When  the  root  broke  the  dog  died ;  but  the  root  oooM 
now  be  handled  with  safety.  When  brought  near  one  possessed  with  a  demon,  the  demflo 
fied,  and  tbe  sick  man  got  better. — Belt  JwL  vii.  6.  8.  Josophns  also  tells  snother  tm 
of  exorcism  which  he  saw  exnployed  before  Vespasian,  his  sons,  Mb  staff,  and  many « 
his  soldiers,  by  a  Jew  named  Eleazar.  The  magician  put  a  ring  that  had  in  it  a  root  flf 
one  of  the  plants  mentioned  by  Solomon,  to  the  nostrils  of  the  possessed  man,  and  sfMr 
doing  so  he  drew  out  the  demon  through  his  nostrils.  When  the  man  fortiiwith  w 
down,  he  abjured  the  devil  to  return  to  him  no  more,  making  still  mention  of  SolocBOft 
and  reciting  the  incantations  which  he  had  oomposed.  And  when  Eleasar  «w 
porsuade  and  demonstrate  to  the  spectators  that  he  had  sueh  a  power,  he  set,  ft  IJ^ 
way  off,  a  cup  or  basin,  full  of  water,  and  commanded  the  demon,  as  he  went  ont  dw 
max^  to  ovortui-n  it,  and  thereby  to  let  all  know  that  he  had  lefC  the  man,  whioh  b*  O". 
^Ant,  TiL  2.  6.    Compare  with  this  tfie  grand  aimpUsfty  ol  the  Gospels  whantiis  W«d 
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€ff  Jmqb  alone  Is  used ;  and  does  not  one  fee  fhe  ootitrast  betwetn  realily  and  anper- 
•titions  wildnesBp 

See  Langen's  Jvdenthim,  297—381 ;  Winer,  R  WJi,^  Art  "BeMSsene ;"  BibeL  Lex. 
Art  **  Besessene ;"  Henog,  Art,  ^^Dftmonisohe  {"  Trenoh  on  Mirachsy  151  ff ;  Eeim,  J«iii 
V.  N.  U.  188—204;  Hausntth,  i.  110, 112,  ^.,  fto^  ^ 

A  passage  from  Oanen  Tristram's  Great  Sahara  bean  enrionslf  on  this  interesting 
Bubject.  I  append  it,  with  a  letter  I  have  had  the  honour  of  reoeiving  from  him  on  the 
Bnbjeet.  The  eoene  was  Algiers ;  tlie  dramatis  persona  members  of  a  fanatical  Mossnl- 
aoansed 

**  The  floor  of  the  oentre  wms  paved  with  bright  tesselated  tiles.  In  the  midst  squatted 
the  denrishes,  or  Beni  Tsson.  Roimd  three  sides  the  musicians  sat  on  the  ground, 
beating  large  tambourines  and  swinging  their  heads  as  they  accompanied  their  voices  in 
a  low  measured  ohant^  which  nover  varied  more  than  three  semitones.  Nothing  could 
sound  to  our  ears  more  monotonous  than  this  unvaried  wailing  cadence,  no  music  less 
capable  of  inspiring  h^nzy.  The  fourth  side  of  the  square  was  ocoupied  by  a  young 
man  sitting  cross-legged  before  a  low  table,  on  which  lay  a  bundle  of  papers  and  a  long 
lighted  oaadlOi  Near  him  was  a  ohafing-dish  oyer  which  he  frequently  baked  the 
tunbouiinea.  One  of  the  musicians,  in  lieu  of  a  tambourine,  held  a  huge  earthen  jar^ 
with  a  parchment  cover  stretched  over  its  mouth,  which,  by  incessant  drumming  pro- 
duced a  bass  grotJi  deeper  even  than  the  other  instruments.  Shrouded  spectator! 
occupied  the  background ;  and  a  few  Moors,  and  one  or  two  Frenchmen,  the  front  and 
sides,  without  the  pillars.  We  were  accommodated  with  a  fonn,  aod  oourteously  sup- 
plied with  oofFee  and  pipes  from  time  to  time.  Meanwhile  the  courtyard  filled,  and 
became  a  Tapour-bath.  The  dervishes  having  now  worked  up  the  steam,  a  huge  negro, 
with  grixsled-gTey  moustache,  rose,  plunged  forward  with  a  howl,  and  swayed  his  body 
to  and  fro.  He  was  supported  by  the  attendants,  stripped  of  his  turban  and  outer 
garments,  a^d  aocommodAted  with  a  loose  white  burnous ;  lio  then  danced  an  eztempor» 
saraband  in  front  of  the  lights.  MeanwhUo,  he  had  been  anticipated  in  his  excitement 
by  a  little  boy  hi  the  rear,  whom  we  had  noticed  on  the  stairs  behind,  for  the  last 
twenty  minutes,  gradually  working  himself  into  an  ecstasy,  rolling  his  head  and  swaying 
himself  on  his  seat,  apparently  unconscious  and  unobserved.  The  black  had  now 
become  outrageous ;  his  eyeballs  glowed  and  rolled  as  he  grunted  and  growled  like  a 
wild  beast.  The  musicians  plied  the  sheep-skins  with  redoubled  energy,  and  the  din 
became  deafening.  The  negro  craved  for  aliment.  They  brought  hhn  a  smith's  shovel 
at  a  red  heat  He  seized  it,  spit  on  his  fingers,  rubbed  them  across  its  heated  edgs^ 
found  it  not  sufficiently  tender,  blew  on  it,  and  struck  it  many  times  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  He  licked  it  with  his  tongue,  found  it  not  yet  to  his  taste,  and  handed  it  back 
to  the  attendants  with  evident  disgust  {  squatted  down  again,  glared  camivorously,  and 
was  gratified  by  an  entromet  of  a  live  scorpion.  This  he  ate  with  evident  relish,  com- 
mencing carefully  with  the  tail;  but  Us  voracity  was  still  unabated.  Next,  a  naked 
Bword  was  handed  to  him,  which  he  tried  to  swallow,  but  failed,  the  weM>on  being 
slightiy  curved,  and  about  a  yard  long.  He  reconunenced  the  saraband,  brandishing  th« 
naked  sword  after  a  fashion  very  promiscuous,  and  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  speo* 
tators,  as  he  out  the  candle  to  pieces,  and  made  the  musicians  dive  to  avoid  him.  Hm 
then  attempted  to  bore  his  cheek  with  the  point :  then  to  pieroe  himself  in  the  abdomen ; 
sotting  the  hilt  at  times  against  a  pillar,  then  against  the  ground.  A  friendly  fanatic 
assistMl  him  by  Jumping  on  his  shoulders,  but  all  to  no  puipose.  He  was  evidently,  for 
the  nonce^  one  of  the  pachydermata;  his  hide  would  rival  the  sevenfold  shield  of  AJaz. 
Now  several  maniacs  simultaneously  howl,  stagger  forth  to  the  centre,  and  repeat  the 
same  extravagances;  not  omitting  the  dainty  taste  of  scorpions.  Thrse  of  them  at 
length  kneel  before  the  presiding  Marabout,  or  chief  of  the  dervishes,  who  benevolently 
feeds  them  with  the  leaf  of  the  prickly  pear,  which  they  bite  with  avidity,  and  masticate 
in  large  mouthfuLs,  spines  and  all.  Others  repeat  the  shovel  exploit;  and  one  sturdy 
little  feUoWya  Karooain,  naked  to  the  waist,  balances  himself  on  his  stomach  on  the  edge 
of  a  drawn  sword,  held  up,  point  and  hilt,  by  two  men.  Then  he  stands  on  it^  supporting 
a  tan  man  on  his  shoulders.  Altogether,  the  din  of  the  musicians,  the  pleased  «  Sal^ 
sah**  of  the  spectators,  the  howls  of  the  maniacs  with  their  waving  figures  and 
dishevelled  hair  (for  the  dervishes  do  not  shave),  the  heat  and  stench  of  Uie  apartment^ 
the  wild  confusion  of  the  spectacle,  might  make  a  visitor  fancy  he  was  looking  on  soma 
mad«  unearthly  revel,  where  fanaticism  had  turned  fiendish,  and  demoniac  worship 
dommeered  it  over  men."— 2^  Great  Sakara,  by  H.  B.  Tristram,  M.A.  London,  1860. 
12— 1ft. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Csnon  Tristram's  letter,  to  which  I  have  referred  »— 

«*  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  thoroughly  agree  with  your  views  on  demoniacal  posses- 
don,  but  I  fear  I  cannot  aid  you  by  supplying  any  facts  with  which  you  are  not  already 
familiar.  In  the  first  ohapter  of  my  book.  The  Great  Sahara^  I  gave  a  full  description 
of  what  I  witnessed,  certainly  not  overdrawn,  but  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  it.  I  cer- 
tainly never  received  any  rational  physical  explanation  of  the  eating  of  prickly  pear- 
leal,  the  extnundhiary  hardness  of  ttie  sUn,  muscles,  Ac.;  and  the  whole  Is  m  complete 
accord  with  wliat  we  read  of  demoniacs  in  the  New  Testament. 
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**  Orie  thing  is  eartefn,  tbeae  feats  are  aoi  jngl^eiy.  Jugglers  ae  weB  Kuwfn  it 
these  countries,  and  perfonn  as  thej  do  here,  but  no  natiye  erer  dreams  of  etmfoandinf 
tiie  two.  The  derrish  performs  only  when  WFong^t  np  to  this  state  of  frenxy,  aiut 
MBOot  do  anytiihig  OKtraordlnaTj  at  other  times  t  and  the  pe<^  all  helioTo  it  to  be  hj 
ft  species  of  snpematnral  possession.  I  nsTer  heard  of  the  exhibition  except  as  a 
laUgiona  onsu  There  wn  jet  strangw  stories  told  ef  tha  feats  of  these  *poeeeasod' 
derrishes ;  bnt  I  ooIt  state  what  I  have  myself  seen.  It  was  sot  that  the  apme  of  (he 
prieklj  peisr,  Ae.,  did  not  hnrt  then;  it  M,  not  prick  them.  I  sm  not  prepared  to  affirm 
that  it  is  demoniacal  possession,  but  I  should  be  Terr  far  from  denying  it  If  we  belieTe, 
as  we  do,  that  we  are  liring  in  the  midst  of  a  spirit  world,  who  shall  say  what  manifesta- 
iions  may  not  be  possible,  if  Ood  permit  them  P" 

'  The  Rabbis  say,  He  who  medftates  on  the  Law  of  God  by  **  day,"  and  spends  the 
Bight  in  prayer,  wiU  nerer  hear  otH  tidings. — Berackoth  I.  14. 1. 

«  Jeens  nsas  the  two  words  g^Xis,  oities;  and  jM/MMr^tii^  aoontry  towns  poaseering 
•  synagogne. 

k  Greswell  ( Ar.  Etnm,  48)  makes  the  date  of  the  eirsnit  from  June  to  Saplamhsr. 

'  Leprosy  oould  not  be  readily  caught  by  contact  To  sleep  with  a  leper  might  gite 
it  rWiner),  and  it  was,  as  I  have  said,  hereditAry,  but  it  was  not  contagious  in  tiie 
«rdmary  sense. — Trtnehf  Miracles  211.  Yet  popular  feeling,  doubtless,  thought  it  so,  fsr 
ayen  in  Spain  at  this  day  it  is  uniyersally  belioTed  that  even  a  leprous  oorpae  giTss 
leprosy  to  corpses  round  it  In  the  churchyard. — Borrow^a  Bible  in  Spain, 

k  Abigail  fsUs  at  Darid's  feet  (1  Sam.  xxt.  24>  The  Shunsmmite  f ell  at  the  fl^t  ef 
Elisha  (2  Kings  ir.  87>  The  serrant  fslls  at  the  feet  of  his  feUow-eerrant  (Katt  XTiii 
S9),  and  so  on. 

<«Iiord''  (ir^ftof)  was  the  equivalent  of  our  <<  Master,"  *«Slr"— or  of  the  Fxvaeb 
«  Monsieur'*  or  German  *'  Herr.*'  It  is  used  by  a  son  to  a  father  (Matt  xxL  30),  by  a 
•errant  to  a  master  (Matt  xiil  27),  to  the  Roman  Procurator  (Matt  xxyIL  6S)^  and  cTea 
hi  the  respectful  intercourse  of  daily  life. 

'  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  examination  of  the  leper  was  still  left  to  ^ 
priests  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  as  the  Rabbis,  in  their  hostility  to  the  priesthood,  bsd 
Bianaged,  under  HfUel,  to  make  a  rule  that  a  leper  might  be  examined  by  any  one,  sod 
on  his  declaration  was  to  be  pronounced  clean  by  the  priest.  The  purification  woidd 
still,  however,  rest  with  the  pnest. — Derenlxmrg^  Pcdestine^  186. 

■  €v¥4ifX9PT9.    Imperfeet  of  repeated  and  oontinuous  action.  Sea  Wxnar,  Grosnofd^ 


CHAPTER     XXXIV. 


•  The  Rabbis  ars  mentioned  by  different  names  in  different  passages  of  flis  Oospek 
1.  They  are  called  Scribes  (vpa/ifiarc<s)— the  equiyalent  of  the  Hebrew  Sc^erim  (from 
t9  Si^phar— to  write.  The  Rabbinical  law  wajs  known  as  the  "  words  of  ti^  Sopberim." 
B^ra  was  regarded  as  the  foimder  of  thQ  order,  and  was  specially  known  ss  Ezra  tl» 
Scribe.  It  was  their  special  function  to  promote  reverence  for  the  Law,  by  devotixig 
themselves  to  its  study,  teaching  it  to  the  people,  and  securing  its  transmission  intact 
1^  the  most  cai-eful  transcription.  Their  decisions  on  various  points,  at  first  tnuismitted 
to  each  generation  orally,  were  finally  collected  in  the  Ijilmud,  and  overlaid  tbs 
divine  original  with  endless  subtleties  and  refinements,  known  as  **  the  traditions  of  tiis 
Fathers." 

2.  A  second  name  was  *< lawyers"  (yo/ufcoi,  nomikoi\  and  a  third  (8)  vcfuAtUaKAmt 
nomodidaskaloi,  **  doctors  of  the.Law.'^  Acts  v.  84.  Ilioy  are,  also,  often  refenrd  to  ai 
«*  the  Pharisees,"  from  th^  great  majority  belonging  to  that  party ;  but  all  Rabbis  were 
not  Pharisees,  -nor  all  Pharisees  Rabbia.  In  thp  sftme  way,  many  priesU  were  Kabl»a, 
hut  many  Rabbis  were  not  priests. 

^  Dr.  Thomson  (Jxxnd  and  Book)  supposes  the  house  to  have  been  Iflce  one  of  the  Anb 
houses  of  the  present  day — a  low  one«story  building  with  a  fiat  roof,  sloping  downwsrAi 
to  the  back.  By  the  courtyard  he  supposes  is  meant  a  space  enclosed,  before  the  boos^ 
by  a  rough  stone  wall,  a  door  in  which  fumiahed  the  means  of  entnmoe. 

Dr.  Delitzsch  (^Ein  Tag  in  Capernaum^  40)  supposes  the  house  was  built  on  firar  tides 
of  a  hollow  square :  two  windows  on  each  side  facing  tiie  inner  space.  This  interisr 
court,  Sepp  thinks,  might  have  an  awning  over  it,  and  be  the  place  where  Jesoa  tMxg^t 
(Leben  J^su,  ii.  276>  But  was  Peter  al^e  to  boast  of  a  bouse  like  this,  which  was,  isthsi^ 
four  houses  built  together  f 

Roskoff  (Art,  "  Daoh."  in  Bibd  Lesticon),  Lightfoot  (m.  heX  Ewidd  (r.  87SX  tlihik  «• 
hoose  was  ol  two  stories.    Eehn,  Hausrath,  and  Tfaon^eon  tunk  it  waa  si  oust 
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•  DelMzseh  lajipoves  the  opening  msa  nwda  by  lifting  up  m  «qn«re  patch  of  bricks 
from  an  apertore  in  the  roof,  nsed  in  smnmer  aa  a  way  from  within,  bat  closed  in 
winter  and  not  yet,  at  the  time,  re-opened.  A  alight  framework  oyer  this  in  the  dry 
months  would  keep  out  the  sun,  while  it  admitted  the  air,  and  a  stair  from  the  room 
below  would  giTe  easy  access  to  the  roof,  on  which  a  greac jiart  of  the  time  is  spent  in 
Palestine,  in  anmmer,  in  the  mornings  and  OTenings.— ^'«  Tag^  n.  42. 

«  "When  it  was  day,  we  all  took  np  our  beds — ^Imy  sheet  and  my  shawl,  the  rest 
their  cotton  or  straw  mats,  which  they  rolled  up  and  put  in  a  comer."— -fWrer,  Wander- 
,115. 


•  Latin,  I^MtcanMt^  one  connected  with  the  revenna,  orpmbHcum.  The  farmers  of  tha 
revenue  were  called  publicans,  aays  Ulplan— "  quia  ftunntur  publico  "—because  they 
live  from  the  public  roTennes. 

'  Bven  among  the  pabUcani  were  acme  whom  all  men  praised.  The  towns  of  Lesser 
Asia  raised  inscriptiona  to  the  father  of  Vespasian,  as  *<  the  good  pubUcan."  Josephus 
speaks  <^  the  Publican  Johannes,  in  Onsarea,  as  the  representatiye  of  the  roUgious 
interests  of  the  people,  and  the  Talmud  praises  Rabbi  Zeira  as  one  who  lightened,  not 
increased,  tha  pnblic  burdens.— ^Suet  Ve^.  1.  Jot.  BelL  JwL  ii  14.  4.  Lightfbot,  295, 
v44* 

•  Buxtorf  giTOs  tiie  list  of  things  tmbecoming  in  a  Rabbi,  as  follows : — Six  things  are 
to  be  c<mdemned  in  a  disciple  of  the  Wise  (that  is,  of  a  Rabbi,  and,  of  course,  much 
more  so  in  a  Rabbi  himself^  1.  To  go  out  to  ttie  street  after  anointing  himself.  2.  To 
go  oat  at  night  alone.  S.  To  go  out  with  patched  shoes.  4.  To  speak  with  a  woman,  or 
hold  discourse  with  her.  (How  this  touched  Jeans,  in  the  eyes  of  the  disciples,  at  the 
wellof  Syoharl)  5.  To  sit  down  to  tat  with  tlm  eommtmpeople,  6.  To  be  last  in  entering 
the  synagogue^— Bax/oi/,  Zex.,  1146. 

It  will  throw  light  on  many  passages  to  quote  a  few  more  Rabbinical  details.  A* 
Rabbi,  as  I  haTosaid,  was  formally  made  so  by  the  Semiofaa,  or  laying  on  of  bands.  But 
the  **  degree,**  if  I  may  so  say,  was  conferred  not  by  laying  on  of  hands  only.  Befora 
HillePs  day,  if  one  accredited  Rabbi  said  to  another,  **  I  create  thee  a  Rabbi ;  a  Rabbi  bo 
thou,**  it  was  sufficient.  After  Hinel's  day,  however,  no  one  could  confer  the  degree  but 
the  preeident  of  the  great  Sanhedrim  and  the  ^Father  of  the  House  of  Judgment,"  in 
the  presence  of  two  witnesses.  Further,  it  coi^d  on  no  account  be  done  ontside  the  land 
of  Israel.  A  degree  could  be  conferred  on  an  absent  person,  however,  and  sent  abroad 
to  him.  Any  number  of  degrees  could  be  conferred  at  the  same  time— that  is,  any 
number  of  Rabbis  created.  The  powers  conferred  by  the  title  were  various,  and  a  Rabbi 
might  be  anthorized  to  execute  some  and  not  others,  or  his  powers  might  be  given  only 
for  a  time.  He  might  be  appointed  a  judge,  but  not  to  teach  respecting  things  allowed 
and  forbidden ;  or  he  might  l>e  authorized  to  teach  respecting  these,  and  not  to  judge  in 
mone^  causes ;  or  he  might  be  authorized  to  judge  money  cansea  and  not  criminaL  A 
Rabbi  did  not^  however,  get  his  tiUe  till  he  who  nominated  him  was  dead.  Till  then  ha 
was  a  Haber,  or  **  companion,**  or  <<  disciple,"  or  **  friend.**  He  was  also  called  *'a 
disciple  of  the  wise,**  and  was  felt  worthy  to  be  a  Rabbi,  though  it  was  thought 
indecorous  to  claim  equal  hononr  with  his  nominator  by  assuming  the  title.  A  new 
Rabbi— that  is,  a  disciple— either  sat  on  the  ground  while  his  patron  taught,  or  stood. 

These  facts  are  taken  from  varions  passagea  of  the  Talmud,  ^  as  quoted  by  Buxtorf, 
1498, 14MI 

^  That  is,  the  James  who  is  called  the  brother  of  Jesus;  thought  by  many  to  have 
been  the  same  as  James  the  son  of  AlphAns— that  is.  His  cousin. 

'  The  i^iraso,  ^Go  ye  and  learn,"  was  the nsnal form  of  expression  among  tlie  Rabbi&-« 
Nork,  69. 

^  Mercy.  ""JQ  (Hesed)  kindness,  love^  leal  for  the  good  of  any  one.  The  passage 
is  strictly  parallel  to  that  in  Mioah  vi  8,  <«  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do 
justly,  to  love  meroy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  f"  It  is  noteworthy  that  Hosea 
(BA  780)  and  Micah  (bjo,  720)  were  among  the  very  earlieat  of  the  prophets.  So  long 
had  the  noblest  practical  religion  been  taught  in  Israel 

>  The  Greek  imperfect  of «« habit"  Is  nsed  (Lnke  v.  88>'  ^msr's  QrammaUk,  827. 

•  Ewald  assumes  that  the  zeal  of  the  disciples  of  John  had  roused  the  Phariaeee  te 
greater  activity  than  usual — GttdudU^  v.  879. 

■  «*He  who  makes  prayer  a  daily  mechanical  task  work,  his  prayer  is  no  prayer."-- 
Btrackoth,  4.  4.  "Few  words  sere  to  be  used  in  prayer  before  Gk>d."— BsrocAoM  Bab^ 
•4  a. 

•  Old  botUes  are  frequently  patobed  and  mended  with  skin  and  pitch.  The  mann- 
Cioture  of  these  skin  bottles  is  very  simple.  The  animal  is  skinned  from  the  neck  by 
shnply  cutting  o£r  the  head  and  lei^  and  then  drawing  ^  skin  back,  without  making 
aoy  slit  in  the  belly   The  skin  in  this  state,  i^th  the  hair  on,  is  then  steeped  in  tannin,  and 
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filled  with  a  deoootion  of  .bax^L  for  ft  few  t 
neak,  the  ■nturee  being  oarefnlly  pitoho 
gproand,  for  a  few  days,  corered  with  a 
on  them  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  them 
bottleo  crack.  The  hair  on  the  akina  pr 
An  old  skin  is  not  aUe  to  bear  the  diateni 
and  would  borafc  with  it — TriUrauCs  Nq 
adopted  the  correct  tezti  whioh  Tarlea  a 


adopted 
toooangi 


;e  ita  general  meaning. 


OHAPT 


•  Meyer,  in  a  atriking  paiaage  (Matt  t 
flood  Daniel's  phraae— **tbe  &on  ol  Man 


k  Winer  thinka  the  name  Zebedee  ooib( 
and  Damascus  (ii.  711\  Smith's  Dic^'oi 
Identical  in  meaning  with  John^  aa  if  the  i 
than  hia  own,  and  yet  of  the  aame  impori 

•  Hansrath,  hi  Art.  «  Apostel,"  in  Bibd 
who  is  also  known  in  the  Gospels  aa  C] 
■later  of  our  Lord's  mother.—- John  zix.  2 

•  Ewald  thinka  that  John,  and  of  ooun 
raoe,  throngh  his  mother.  He  supposes  h 
been  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  qaotes  the 
wore  the  v^oXor  Qpetalon),  or  priestly  c 
gold  plate  fastened  on  the  brow  of  the  hi 
words  in  Hebrew,  **Holy  to  Jehovah." 
LeTites.— il/r.  896.  Eojmann^  30.  The 
may  have  inyented  this,  as  it  did  many  o 
M  of  no  yalae. 

•  *<Fi8hennen  with  the  easting  net' 
miracnlons  dranght),  at  the  present  day  ^ 
woollen  skull-cap.  **  On  the  Egyptian  m 
fowl  with  nets  are  depicted  naked.  Thi 
widespread." — Tristram**  Nat,  Hutcrv  Oj 

Dr.  Tristram  questions  whether  daey 
alyilized  days  "  of  Peter,  *<  with  a  dense  p 
aooomplished  writer  will  doubtless  remem 
(Jo8,  Ant,  xri.  6. 1),  which  were  Tery  p< 
the  competitors  were  in  many  eases  quite 
by  many  Jews,  then,  than  now,  doubtless 
week  feeling. 

'  Simon  is  called  the  Oanaanite^  in  1 
Zelotes.  The  word  used  by  Matthew  ia 
Aram.  1$|?^  (Kannftn)  aaa/otM,  and  of  thii 
in  later  years,  possibly  even  in  Christ's  c 
bonari,  or  the  German  Fehmgerichte  ol 
^  enemies  of  the  Law,"  at  the  order  of  th< 

For  the  Old  Testament  naea  of  K^?.  see 
has  been  said,  from  a  remembrance  of  the 
Maccabnan  heroea.  ^  Now  hath  pride  an 
desolation  and  bitter  fury.  Now,  therefo 
Tour  liyes  for  the  coTonant  of  your  fal 
lofty,  and  such  as  only  spirits  of  a  nobb 
remembrance  of  Gideon  OTerooming  Mid 
hundred,  and  of  the  victoriea  against  sin 
ment,  and  in  the  History  of  the  Maooalx 
Rome.  The  battle  was  the  Lord's,  not  : 
■are  by  many  or  by  few.  1  Sam.  xiv.  € 
Galilseans:  Galilee  being  tiieir  fayouri' 
for  gathering  and  keeping  together  the 
quick-blooded,  moreoyer,  than  their  sou 
Bee  Jo9.  BeiL  Jud.  yii  la  1.    Ant  zrilL 
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Joaepkua  fpeaks  with  the  bittemoss  of  a  renegade  of  the  little  bands  that  rose  from 
tfine  to  time,  after  the  example  of  Judas  the  GaULsan,  in  the  fond  hope  that  the  Messiah 
would  appear,  and  give  them  the  victory  over  the  stranger.  He  calls  them  robbers  and 
teaitora.  Josephus,  no  doubt,  looked  on  our  Lord  and  His  fbllowere  as  tiie  leader  and 
dupes  of  fueh  a  band,  and  classed  Him  and  them  in  the  same  category  of  ^  teaitors,**  k^ 
elie  he  would  haTe  spoken  more  of  Him. 

<  Mark  iz.  19.  In  the  Sinaitio,  Alexandrian,  and  Vatican  liSS.  the  words  are4  *<  He 
iaiwereth  unto  them  "  (tlie  diaoiples)  *<  not  answered  him  " — the  father  of  the  child. 

^  Sepp  (Jeraaakm  u.  d  ff,  Landj  li  126)  thinks  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  de- 
livered somewhere  in  the  Deeapolis  or  Perea.  Bunsen  decides  for  Kamn  Hattin 
rBibdwerky  ix.  818),  while  De  Wette,  Meyer,  Robiason,  Fritzaohe,  Keim,  and  others  think 
the  particular  hill  impossible  to  identify. 

*  Hofmann  gives  examplea  of  alphabetioal  prayers,  each  petition  beginning  with  the 
bCtor  after  that  with  which  the  preceding  one  commenced  l^Uben  JtM^  dco^  275. 


\ 
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e  Luke  (tL  80^-49)  gives  a  shorter  report  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  I  shall  notice 
lay  variations  of  importance.  The  best  M3S.  show  thai  venea  8  and  4  of  St.  Matthew, 
chapter  v.,  should  be  traniq[>osed^— 'iferso^,  ii  188. 

^  It  must  not  be  thought  that  there  was  no  true  religion  in  the  world  before  Jesus,  or 
in  the  economy  Ho  came  to  supersede.  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  had  spoken  with  no 
doubtful  voice  redpeoting  the  true  conditions  of  acceptance  with  GK>d.  Even  tile  un- 
oanonical  literature  of  the  Jews  was  often  healthy  and  spiritual  in  iCs  tone.  **  If  ye  subdue 
your  own  understanding,  and  reform  your  hearts,"  said  the  Fourth  Book  of  JCsdras  ' 

Qxiv.  84),  *^  ye  shall  be  kept  alive,  and  after  death  ye  shall  find  mercy."    **  The  angels 
know,**  says  the  Book  of  Enoch,*  ^  what  wUl  happen  to  the  spirits  of  the  humble  and  of  •  D!iimann*4 
those  who  mortify  their  flesh  and  receive  tho  reward  from  God,  and  of  those  who  were     Baoh  Henoch 
evilly  used  by  the  wicked  s  who  loved  God,  not  g^ld  or  silver,  or  any  of  the  things  of     *^'  chniiter. 
this  life,  but  gave  up  their  body  to  suffer ;  and  who,  through  life,  did  not  crave  after 
earthly  food,  but  looked  on  themselves  as  a  passing  breath,  and  lived  accordingly,  and  .  i 

were  often  proved  by  the  Lord,  but  their  spirits  were  fonnd  pure,  to  praise  His  name.  I 

He  has,  therefore,  given  them  the  reward  for  this,  because  they  were  found  to  love  the 
eternal  heaven  more  than  life,  and  praised  Me  even  when  they  were  trodden  down  by 
evil  men,  and  had  to  listen  to  their  revilings  and  blasphemings.''  The  resemblance  and 
the  contrast  between  this  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  are  both  significant.  '     I 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  abuses  which  have  sprung  from  words  apparently  so  dear  as 
those  of  the  Beatitudes.  The  Synod  of  Cordova  (jld,  850 — 859)  had  to  pass  stem  laws 
against  the  custom  prevalent  among  the  monks  of  deliberately  infuriatiog  the  Mahom-  j 

medans  of  Spain  to  obtain  martyrdom  at  thoir  hands. — Herzog,  xix.  854.  ;^  I 

Lightfoot  quotes  from  the  Rabbis  a  striking  passage  illustrative  of  the  corrupt  and 
conrupting  ideas  of  purity  too  prevalent  among  the  Pharisees.    <*  Come  and  see,"  says  j 

B.  Simeon  Ben  Eleaaar,  ^ how  far  the  purity  of  Israel  extends  itself;  when  it  is  not  only  • 

appointed  that  a  clean  man  eat  not  with  an  unclean  woman,  but  that  a  Pharisee  who  has  .  I 

a  shameful  disease  eat  not  with  a  common  person  who  has  it." — Hortu  Heb,  IL  99.  '^ 

e  **  Sixty-five  houses  in  Lady  Stanhope's  village  were  rented  and  filled  with  salt.  \ 

These  houses  have  merely  earthen  floors,  and  the  salt  next  the  ground  in  a  few  years  to 
entirely  spoiled.    I  saw  large  quantities  of  it  literally  thrown  into  the  street,  to  be  L' 

trodden  under  foot  of  men  and  beasts.** — Land  <md  Book^  881. 

The  ssH  oftkk  eom^,  when  in  contact  with  the  ground,  becomes  insipid  and  useless. 
From  the  mode  in  which  it  is  coUeotod,  much  earth  and  other  impurities  are  necessarily  j 

eoUected  with  it.— Zoncf  and  Book^  882. 

ManndreU  relates  that  he  visited  the  salt  district  near  Aleppo  and  broke  off  a  piece  ^ 

of  roek»salt  which  had  quite  lost  its  savour,  though  further-in  the  salt  was  quite  strong.  .  ^v 

The  earth,  Ao.,  with  which  the  salt  was  mixed,  iiad  caused  the  outer  layer  to  effloresoe  .   ^1 

and  become  tasteless.  ^^ ' 

Josephus  reeords  that  the  salt  in  Herod's  magazines  having  once  become  spoiled,  h*  4^ 

strewed  the  foreoeurts.of  the  Temple  withit,  **  that  it  might  be  trodden  under  foot  of  the  '^v 

Pressel  gives  mueh  turious  Infotmalion  on  the  subject—- i3er<o^,  xiiL  845.  ,^^t 

«  ^  Jot  or  tiiiU.^  The  jot,  the  Greek  iota,  is  the  Hebrew  letter  Tod  (^  the  smallest  la 
the  Hebrew  alphabet  Tho  tittle  is  the  iccpcua  (keraia)  lit — a  horn — ^the  least  part  of  any 
tot.er  or  the  ornaments  added  by  the  Scribes  to  some  of  them.    Seven  letters  were  thus 
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decorated,  )^  3  t  3  D  V  S^*    Tlireo  imAll  points  were  added  at  tiie  head,  or  lieftde  el 
each  letter,  and  one  of  theae  pointa  was  the  "  tittle." 

Many  paisaagee  ooour  m  the  Talmud  UloBtrative  of  the  snperBtitions  reTerenee,  aznong 
the  Rabbia,  for  oven  the  jots  and  titUea  of  the  Law.  Tbos.  Once  on  a  time,  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  came  before  God,  and,  falling  proetrate  before  Him,  said,  **  O  JLord  of 
the  nniTerae  I  in  me  hast  Thou  written  Thy  Law.  But  if  a  law  be  altered  in  anj  part 
It  is  altered  in  alL  Bohold,  Solomon  is  attempting  to  root  out  Yod.**  (When  he  took 
many  wives  he  was  said  to  hare  at  the  same  tf me  taken  tiie  Tod,  whiefa  marks  the  plizral^ 
from  the  Terse  Deuk  xrii  17,  *'  He  shall  boI  multiply  wires — Q^,  nashim — ^to  bia- 
self.'^  GKkI,  ever  blessed,  answered;  '* Solomon  and  a  thousand  like  him  shall  perish,  bat 
not  a  tittle  **  (the  fn^ment  of  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  letters)  **  shall  peri^ih.** 

In  the  same  way,  God  was  said  to  have  taken  the  Yod  whioh  was  dropped  from  tlie  f 
name  Sarai  wben  it  was  ehanged  into  Sorab.  and  put  it  in  the  name  of  Joshua.  It  had 
been  at  the  end  of  the  woman's  name,  but  was  honoured  by  being  put  in  front  of  the 
man's,  when  Moses  ohanged  the  name  of  Hoshea  to  Jeboshua,  or  Joshua — tt^  changed 
into  T^^  Num.  xiii.  8 ;  Ex.  xvii.  9.  Thus,  God,  rather  tiian  let  eren  the  smallest 
letter  of  one  of  the  words  of  the  Law  be  lost,  added  it  to  another  w<»d.  See  6f  rorer's 
Jahrhmukrt  L  285;  Meyer's  MatthSua,  147;  Kitto*s  CyclcM.  668;  Lightfoot's  Harm, 
H^b.  ii  101, 102;  Elsey's  AwiotfUionB,  L  95. 

So  exact,  hideed,  were  the  Rabbis,  that  to  change  the  letter  n  (Oheth)  into  ,*-|  (He)  was 
dedsred  to  be  '*  to  destroy  the  world ;"  and  the  same  undefined  ruin  is  said  to  be  in- 
▼olYod  in  the  ohaqge  of  3  (Uaph)  into  ^  (.Beth)  or  of  ^  (Baleth)  into  n  (Reah). 

Incidentally,  the  words  of  Christ  show  tbat  tiie  present  sqoare- shaped  letters  wece  in 
nse  in  His  day. — DiUmaim,  in  Herzogy  ii  145. 

The  Book  of  Jubilees  (c  6)  tells  us  that  all  the  Kabbinioal  laws  are  copied  from  the 
books  of  heaven,  and  are  from  eternity.  The  whole  world,  says  the  Talmud,  is  not  as 
much  worth  aa  one  word  of  the  Law. — Sq^p^  iy.  115. 

•  **  The  Law*  included  the  five  Books  of  Moses.  «*  The  Prophets  •  were  dirided  into 
%  "  first  *•  and  **  last "  Bection,  which,  however,  were  joined  as  a  whole.  The  first  part 
included  Joshua,  the  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings ;  the  second  part,  Jeremiah,  fisekic^ 
Isaiah,  and  the  minor  prophets.  It  was  a  striking  illustration  of  the  inferior  Tshie  set  on 
**  The  Prophets  **  that  ihey  were  never  read  entirely ;  only  selected  lessons  were  used— 
Bibel  Lex.  Art.  <*  Bibel,*  6y  IUui$. 

'  On  each  Monday  and  Thursday  three  sections  of  the  Law  were  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue ;  on  each  feast  or  fast  day,  five ;  on  Sabbath  morning,  seven  $  on  Sabbath  a&ei^ 
aoon,  tiiree ;  while  in  &e  week  only  one  section  of  the  Prophets  was  read. — I^nggseL 

>  ThA  local  courts  could  put  to  death  by  the  sword;  the  Sanhedrim  eould  put  to  death 
hj  stoning  alsO|  but  only  with  permission  of  the  Roman  authoritiea^—ScAfirer,  408»  401 ; 
£laey,  I  ;02. 

*  For  the  meaniDg  of  Raoa,  see  Tholuck'e  BergpretUgt^  175.    Lightfbot,  iL  118L 
One  of  the  middle-age  Rabbinical  books — ^  Sohar  ^— lias  adopted  the  words  of 

It  says,  <*  He  who  caUs  his  neighbour  Raoa  shall  be  thrust  into  heU^—JTstm,  iL  25a 

Gehenna  ts  the  word  here  translated  **  hell-flre.**  It  was  originally  Ge  benS  EEinBODi, 
the  valley  of  the  sons  of  Hinnom,  under  the  south  walls  of  Jerusalo^  Ghildran  were 
burned  alive  there  to  Moloch  till  the  days  of  ^ng  Joslah,  2  Kings  xxiii  10.  The 
bowlings  of  the  infants  and  the  foul  idolatry  made  it  the  symbol  of  iiell,  and  ttds  was 
strengthened  by  its  being  afterwards  used  as  l^o  place  where  the  refuse  of  the  Tempk 
sacrifices  was  burned  up  continually  in  a  fire  that  was  never  quenched. — ScJdbrar,  596; 
JJght/ooty  ii  109;  Fio-j^,  58;  Berzog,  iv.  710;  Gocboyju  148;  Das  JBmch  HntoeK 
829.  151. 


*  Raoa  often  oeours  in  the  Talmud.    It  is  equivalent  to  a  worlhle«  person  in  a  1 
and  frivolous  sense. — Buxtorf,  2254;    ^^It  is  a  word  used  by  one  that  deqrfsi 
with  the  utmost  scorn.** — Ltf/ht/ooi,  ii.  109. 

The  Rabbis  had  many  refineajonts  respecting  homicide.  Thus,  "He  is  a  mandsyer, 
whosoever  shall  strike  his  neighbour  viith  a  stone  or  iron,  or  thrust  him  into  the  water 
or  fire,  whence  he  cannot  come  out,  so  that  he  die.  He  is  guilty.  But  if  hs  tiirat 
another  into  the  water  or  fire,  whenoe  he  might  come  out,  if  he  die,  lie  Is  guiltleBa"— 
iSanh9(L\x.i\  H&ra  Beb.illlO.  Agidn,  •<  Wnosoever  shall  slay  his  aeighbamr  with  hii 
own  hand,  behold,  sueh  a  one  is  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  Sanhedrim.  But  he  that  hires 
another  by  a  reward,  to  kiU  his  neighbour,  or  who  sends  his  servants  and  they  kill  faiB, 
or  he  that  thmsts  him  violently  upon  a  lion  or  some  othm*  beast^  and  he  kiU  him,  if  a 
shedder  of  blood,  and  is  liable  to  death  bv  the  hand  of  God^  but  he  is  not  to  be  poniahed 
with  death  by  the  Sanhedrim.**— BaiyWon  Gtmeta  la  Hor.  Beb.  iii  111. 

"  Fool**  (JiMp6s)  moros — is  an  expression  of  contempt  for  one  as  wicked  and  lost,  ft  wsa 
equivalent  to  imprecating  damnation  on  one.— J7or.  ^e6.,  ii  112.    Buxtorf  (744)  quotas 
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from  the  Tahniid  that  he  who  oaQB  his  brother  %  slaye  is  to  be  ezcommnnioated ;  he  who 
oftUs  him  **  a  bastard"  is  to  be  beaten  with  forty  stripes,  and  he  who  calls  him  *<ft  wioked 
person  "  U  to  be  stripped  of  all  he  has.— Also  iTor.  JEre6.  ii  112. 

k  « Gift  "is  the  word  Gorban,  Mark  viL  11;  Matt  xxvil  6.  No  intermption  of  aa 
offering  was  permitted,  especially  befq^  the  libation  after  the  sacrifioe. — SckOttgenf  85. 
Passages  somewhat  sixnilar  to  our  Lord*s  are  found  in  the  Talmnd.  Thus,  **  He  thai 
offers  an  oblation,  not  restoring  what  he  has  unjustly  taken  away,  does  not  do  that  which 
is  his  duty.  The  day  of  expiiktion  atones  for  whkt  a  man  has  committed  against  God, 
but  not  for  what  he  has  done  against  his  neighbour,  until  he  has  been  reconciled  with  him." 
Mar.  Hf^h.  it  lid;  SMtt^  63.  But  snob  ezpressiMia  are  rare  and  had  Hide  weighty 
'  because  with  the  Rabbis  the  formal  offbrkig  ooTOied  everything,  apart  from  the  state  of 
heart  Indeed,  there  is  no  real  parallel  to  the  words  of  Jesus,  for  the  veiy  idea  of  an 
interruption  in  a  sacrifice  was  a  horror  to  the  Jew. — Kdm^  %  251.  Light/oot  notices^ 
moreov«>r  that  the  reference  is  almost  always  to  pecuniary  matters.  The  idea  of  reoon* 
oiliation  from  a  charitable  and  brotherly  heart,  or  from  any  other  feeling  than  a  formal 
self -Justification  before  G^,  is  not  thought  of. 

Jesus  lays  stress  on  the  reconciliation  from  an  humble,  loying,  penitent  heart  being 
made  for  any  offence  whatever,    T* — **  any  whatever." 

>  The  Rabbis  have  somewhat  similar  expressions,  but  they  are  too  gross  to  be  copied. 
To  look  npon  a  woman's  heel,  or  her  little  finger,  was  denounced  as  not  less  guilty  than 
open  impmrity.  But  tdiere  is  the  immense  difftosnoe  between  Jesus  and  these  purists 
that  while  they  oondenm  what  is  perfectly  innoceat,  attaching  gi^t  even  to  lettiug  the 
•yes  meet  the  form  of  a  woman,  our  Saviour  only  condemns  the  looking  with  evil 
thoughts.  The  Rabbis  walked  wi^  their  f  aoes  to  the  earth,  lest  they  should  see  a  woman. 
Ohrist  speaks  with  her  of  Samaria,  and- has  womon  minister  toHimthroughoat  His  whole 
public  life.  How  utterly  impure  the  affected  purity  which  needs  to  be  blind  not  to  offend, 
and  makes  nothing  of  the  eye  of  the  mind,  if  only  Uie  outward  sight  be  olean  I  An 
extract  may  bo  of  use.  **  Babbi  Gedal  and  R^  Johanan  were  wont  to  sit  where  the  women 
bathed  naked,  and,  when  spoken  to,  R.  Johanan  replied,  *  I  am  the  seed  of  Joseph,  over 
whom  evil  passions  have  no  power.' " — H9r,  Htb,  ii  118;  Buoctorf,  1475 ;  also,  118. 

■  Deuk  xxiv.  1.    See  Hor.  Eeb.  il  122;  Kein^  it  258. 

>  Jesus  does  not  prohibit  an  oath  under  all  oiroumstanoes,  for  He  Himself  did  not 
shrink  from  the  most  solemn  publie  eatfa  (BCatl  zxvi  68).  The  oaths  He  condemns  are 
the  Ugbt  and  thoughtless  words  of  the  streets  and  the  markets,  or  of  ordinary  life.  The 
early  Waldenaes,  like  the  Friends  of  this  day,  would  take  no  oaths,  resting  their  objection 
on  tihe  words  of  Jesus  in  this  place. — Herzoffj  xviiL  508. 

To  swear  by  heaven  as  equivalent  to  swearing  by  God,  whose  name  they  dared  not 
me,  waa  Tory  oommonv-^BKortoi/,  244L 

•  It  was  the  same  in  ancient  Rome.  For  personal  injury  or  damage  to  property,  th* 
injured  person  could,  in  lighter  cases,  demand  an  indefinite  compensation ;  if,  however, 
a  member  of  the  body  were  lost,  the  maimed  person  oould  demand  an  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. — MommseiC*  BSm,  L 158. 

»  l%e  ni,  in  the  Talmud,  is  the  sixth  part  of  a  denarius,  which  was  nominally  equal 
to  7fl.  of  our  money,  but  from  the  different  Talne  of  money  then  may  have  been  worth 
forty  penoe  of  our  cohL 

One  hundred  snaeee  would  thus  be  aotnally  worth  aesorly  iB8v— Hor.  HA,  ii  117; 
Tischemdorf^  xlvL 

<  Buxtorf  quotes  a  Rabbinical  proverb.  <*  If  your  oomrade  call  yon  an  aas,  put  an  ass'f 
saddle  on  you;**  bear  slander  or  wrongs,  lest  l^  more  strife  there  come  more  trouble. 
But  this  b  very  far  from  the  meekness  prompted  oy  love  that  seeks  to  win  the  evil-dosv 
to  repentance  for  his  own  sake. 

'  «  Goat,"  xvr^  (ehiton),  generally  understood  of  the  tunic,  or  Inner  garment^  worn  nei* 
the  skb,  mostly  with  sleeves,  and  reaching  usually  to  the  knees,  rarely  to  the  ankles.— 
Diet,  of  Ant,  <<  Tunica."  Oloak,  IfjJmov  (hhnationX  generally  understood  of  the  outer  gaiw 
ment,  the  mantle  or  psUium,  and  as  differoDt  from  the  x^r***^)  <^  ^tsfrn.  over  it.  Dr. 
•Thomson  {Land  and  Book,  118)  thinks  the  coat  was  the  JuAo^an  outer  Jaoket^now 
worn  in  Palest^e. 

Ughtfoot,  howoTer,  says  that  the  chiton  was  tiie  tallith,  quoting  the  Tahnnd  in  proof. 
In  this  upper  garment,  or  oloak,  were  woven  the  sacred  fringes  which  were  to  pnt  Uie 
wearer  in  mind  of  the  Law.    It  was  thns  a  dishonour  as  well  as  loss  to  take  this. 

<<  Press  thee."  The  word  is  AyTo^e^  (angareud).  It  is  a  Persian  word  derived  from 
the  letter  furnished  by  authority,  whioh  empowers  the  holder  to  press  into  his  servio« 
persona,  eonveyaaeea,  and  beasts,  for  a  journey,  in.  The  word  is  transUted  *'  oompel" 
in  Mark  XT.  21.    See  Buxtorf  182. 

Ohardio,  la  his  travels,  gives  a  different  etymology  of  tho  word.  He  says  it  oomai 
from  hangar,  **  a  dagger  "  worn  by  Persian  couriers  as  a  mark  of  authority.— ii.  242. 
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Where  bodllj  hart  wm  done, 
wiaiminfff  if  the  peraon  were  msia 
the  eofferer  bj  the  indignity,  u 


OH 

*  Buor  hM  ft  q^lendid  •amj  on  1 
Obmt,  in  the  beginning  of  hie  tie 

*  Some  haye  been  dlepoied  to  \ 
the  R»bbi8,  but  if  the  proofs  I  ha 
of  a  man  of  genioi  than  whom  no 
to  mnoh  that  ii  aooeptedbj  the  01 
'^If  oneoonaideni  we  doTelopnu 
nificanoe  hangs  only  on  the  ol 
Christianity  has  tanght  of  true  an 
forgotten  sayings  of  the  noble  frii 
its  dootrines  had  not  beoome  w< 
Gttchichte^  Se.  Hermann  Weiss 
<«  the  attempt  to  invalidate  the  dii 
tianity,  by  quoting  Jewish  or  Heat 
ol  the  doctrine  of  Jesns,  has  now  : 
interminable  dnst-heaps  of  the  1 
Babbinioal  commentaries  on  it,  i 
contain  some  stray  pearls.  Am< 
sayings  are  reported  in  it,  or  whc 
there  a  man  of  genius,  or  of  pan 
or  more  religions  nature  in  sayu 
**  Number  thyself  among  the  oppi 
answer  not  again :  do  all  irom  lov 
6.  Hea^  Rom.  u,  JeruM  137.  Th 
wide  sea,  but  it  will  some  day  shr 
holYr-^Herzog,  xil  487.  But  i 
real  beauty,  and  ooosaional  sentin 
tho  rare  grains  of  whoat  in  mouni 
exalt  the  Talmud  at  theexpens 
translation  of  any  part  of  it,  or  c 
drawn  from  it  (chap,  xyii.),  and 
seen.  The  Talmud  is  divided  int< 
Seraim  (La'wa  of  seeds) — take  up 
folios ;  The  Laws  of  Women,  two 
of  Consecrations  (treating  of  sacrii 
tions,  one  folia  Each  Seder  is  di< 
treatises ;  those  again  into  Peraki 
Miscbnaioth  or  ^  Teachings  "—the 
New  Testament.  In  all,  there  an 
or  *'  Traditions  of  the  Elders.**  1 
of  the  whole.  Let  it  be  the  fourtl: 
sprinkling,**  and  is  called  **  Tho  C 
and  flowing  water,  and  was  used 
dofiled  by  the  prosonce  of  a  dead  b 
Of  these,  the  1st,  which  is  diyided 
of  the  red  cow,  of  that  of  the  young 
fice.  The  2nd  in  four  sections, 
eleven  sections.  Of  the  separati 
leading  it  outsldo  the  camp  (or 
tho  gathering  np  of  its  ashes. 
Tictims  may  be  made  unfit.  The 
the  water  of  sprinkling.  The  6th 
the  wator  mixed  with  them  are  i 
preparing  the  water  of  sprinkling] 
Of  the  keeping  of  the  water  of  sp 
relation  to  the  water  of  sprinkling 
The  10th  in  six  sections.  How  ole 
with  the  sprinkling).  The  11th  ix 
The  12th  in  eleven  seetions.  Oftb 
Hm-xoif,  XV.  687. 
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Dr.  Lig^tfooVs  opinion  of  the  Talmod,  wm  thai  of  »  man  fitted  beyond  moet  by  a 
life-long  study  of  it,  and  by  his  oandour  and  integrity.  He  thus  expresses  it  ^— ^*  Tho 
almost  nneonqoeraUe  diffloulty  of  the  style,  the  frightful  roughness  of  the  language^ 
ftnd  the  amasing  emptiness  and  sophistry  of  the  matters  handled,  do  torture,  toz,  and 
ttre  b^ond  measure,  him  who  reads  these  Tolumes.  They  everywhere  abound  in  trifles 
in  that  manner,  as  though  they  had  no  mind  to  be  read ;  with  obsourities  and  difficulties, 
•A  though  they  had  no  mind  to  be  understood;  so  that  the  reader  has  need  ot  patience  all 
•lonff,  to  enable  him  to  bear  both  trifling  in  sense  and  roughness  In  expressum.**— ZM. 
t^Eor.  JJsfr.  on  Matthew. 

*  AureUus  and  Trajan  were  Spaniards,  and  Hadrian  was  d  Spanish  descent.  Severus 
WM  an  Afriean.    Seneca  and  liartlal  were  Spaniards. 

*  Authorities  on  this  whole  suMect-Hausrath,  i.  868—857.  Meyer's  Afaithaui,  158. 
Hess.  Bom.  187.  Koim,  a  61,  97.  257.  BibeL  Lex.  iv.  168 ;  t.  82.  Herzog,  xxi  206, 
652.  Derenbourg,  220.  18a  Keim*s  Ckriitut^  89.  Hilkl  mid  Jwit^  29.  ISceeHwm^ 
ohap.  ziL    Elsey,  L  116,  ^tc  4o. 

*  There  is  a  fine  sentence— a  pearl  in  the  vast  dust-heaps  of  the  Talmud — **  The 
Thora  (Law),  has  beoome  a  great  sea,  but  it  wffl  be  brought  back  some  day  to  this  one 
point— walk  before  Qod  and  be  holy.**— ^•Babbinismus  **  hg  Prtud^  Henog^  iM  487. 

'  The  word  used  in  the  Hebrew  Torsion  of  Matthew  was,  doubtless,  ^R^^l — Tsedakah, 
righteousness. 

*  So  in  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitio  MSS. 

^  The  names  of  large  giyers  to  the  poor  were  called  out  in  the  synagogues.— <Sipp^  !!• 
860. 

*  The  eormption  of  the  day  had  forgotten  the  merit  attached  to  secrecy  even  by  the 
Babbit.  Godly  Jews  were  not  wantlog  who  dropped  their  alms  into  the  famed  '*  treasury 
of  the  silent**  in  the  Temple,  and  a  Rabbi  had  taught  that  ^  He  that  doeth  his  alms  in 
secret  is  greater  than  Moses  himself.** — Hor,  ffeb,  ii  141.  R.  Jann»us,  seeing  some 
one  giye  alms  publicly,  said  to  him,  *'It  would  have  been  better  for  you  if  you  hod  not 
given  them."— ^Mxtor/;  189L    Another  proverb  was— ^Charity  is  the  salt  of  riches." 

^  Lightf cot  gives  illustrations  of  the  ^  babbling  *'  of  Roman  prayers.  Thus— Antoninua 
the  pious,  the  gods  keep  thee.  Antoninus  the  merciful,  the  gods  keep  theei  Antoninus 
the  merciful,  &e  gods  keep  thee,  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  priests  of  Baal  **  called  on  the  name  of  Baal  from 
morning  to  noon,  saying,  **  0  Baal,  hear  us  I"  Some  phrases  are  repeated  thirty  times  in 
Mahommedan  prayers. — Land  and  Bookj  26.  1  Kings  xviii  26.  "^La  iUalu  iUoh  allah, 
was  repeated  over  and  over."— <S(^,  ii  828.  The  Ephesians  (Acts  xix.  84)  repeated 
«  Great  is  Diana,"  for  two  hours.  The  repetition  condemned  was  '<  deorum  aures  con* 
tnndere  "  to  ittm  th$  eari  of  the  gods,  as  if  they  could  not  or  would  not  hear,  <*  nisi  idem 
dictum  sit  centies,"  unless  the  same  thing  were  repeated  a  hundred  timen  The  Hindoos 
repeat  the  name  of  Ram,  over  and  over  thousands  of  timea  In  Rome,  no  priest  or 
magistrate  could  pray  /or  the  people  except  in  the  very  words  of  prescribed  forms. 
Some  one  always  stood  by  to  watch  that  no  word  was  omitted  or  added,  and  that  there 
was  no  interruption,  that  the  prayer  might  not  lose  its  effect.  Among  the  Jews,  the  exact 
time  for  each  prayer  was  rigidly  flxed— &Aflrer,  605.    Sepp^  ii.  828. 

>  It  is  always  pleasant  to  note  parallels  between  the  words  of  Jesus  and  those  of  the 
Babbis,  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  Utter  are  origmaL  There  was  no 
written  collection  of  Babbinloal  literature  for  at  least  500  years  after  Christ.  Indeed, 
it  was  thou^t  a  religious  ofTence  to  commit  any'  examples  to  writing.  Moreover, 
the  earliest  attempt  to  gather  any  body  of  tradition  together,  to  be  committed  to 
memory,  dates  only  from  the  time  of  Jehudah  the  Holy,  who  died  about  aj).  220. 
Jost^  ii  120.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  teU  how  much  in  the  Rabbis  that  harmonizes 
more  or  less  with  the  sayings  of  Jesus  may  not  have  been  borrowed  from  Ohristiaa 
sources.  Yet,  with  the  Law  aud  the  Prophets,  why  should  not  gracious  souls,  here  and 
there,  have  expressed  themselves  graeiously?  GfrSrer,  who  took  special  pains  to  search 
for  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Tahnud,  found  that  it  could  not  be  traced  hi  any  measure 
to  older  Jewish  sources.  Parallels  may  be  found  to  detached  phrases,  but  one  need  only 
look  at  the  illustrations  hi  Lightfoot,  to  see  how  entirely  independent  our  Lords 
QtterAnce  was  of  anything  afloat  m  the  minds  of  the  nation. 

The  fbllowing  are  the  closest  analogies  hi  Rabbinical  expressions  to  those  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer:—**  The  neoessities  of  Thy  people  Israel  are  many ;  may  it  be  Thy  holy 
pleasure  to  give  each  what  is  needed  for  his  support."— Bo5.  Beraehf  f.  29.  3. 

"For  Thy  name's  sake,  0  Lord,  pardon  my  sin.    Forgive  all  my  shL"— Tor^.  F$. 

The'day  of  expiation  doea  act  bring  forgiveness  unless  tbon  makest  peaot  with  thy 
leighbour.— «/osia,  f.  85.  2, 
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RabU  Jadah  was  wont  to  pray,  **  May  ft  be  Thj  holy  pleaanro  to  deHvor  ub  from  tin 
froward  and  from  frowardness,  from  the  evil  man,  from  the  eril  oompanion,  fran  tb 
eTfl  neighbour,  from  Satan  the  destroyer^  from  tiie  hard  Jad^  and  from  the  hmi 
adTeraary.*— Berae.  f.  IC.  2. 

**  Oar  Father  who  art  in  hearen,  deal  so  witii  ua  as  Thou  haat  promised  by  fifai 
propheta.** 

One  of  Hie  synagogue  prayers,  of  nneortain  age,  however,  beginsy  "  May  Thy  greil 
name  be  magnified  and  sanctified  in  the  world,  and  may  He  maka  Iffla  khigdM 
reign. 

*'The  wants  of  Thy  peo^de  Israel  are  great  and  their  knowledge  mskD,  ao  that  tb^ 
know  not  how  to  disolose  their  necessitifli ;  let  it  be  Thy  good  jUammaiB  to  give  to  sreiy 
man  what  sofflceth  for  good.  He  wlio  made  the  day  prepares  aleo  the  food  that  mu 
needs  for  it.— JT^'m,  11278.  JVbnL  48.  Light/oot,  IL  150.  &m,  ill.  2091  Dutu^Si, 
JUd.  Eandwerk.  Leben,  22. 

■  The  doxology  in  Luke,  and  in  Matthew  is  wanting  In  the  eeilj  IVtfasn  tai 
chief  MSS. 

■  In  1  Ohron.  IL  24,  It.  6,  there  is  a  name  Aahnr ;  preanmably,  aa  Boxtozf  thinki,  «f 
one  who  had  made  his  face  black  and  haggard  by  extreme  fa^ng  (284).  OhronidM 
belong  to  the  post-exile  period.  The  oare  of  the  hair  aod  beard  was  a  matter  of  great 
Importance  amongst  the  Jews.  Not  to  dress  and  anoint  them  was  the  sign  of  tibi 
extremest  sorrow.— ^erzo^,  xilL  821,  xvt  821. 

•  Monebazas,  the  friend  of  Izates,  Prince  of  Adiabene  on  the  Tigris,  a  eooTert,  witk 
his  prince,  to  Jadaism,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Christ,  figoiea  laz^y  in  Hif 
Talmud.  After  wild  exaggeration  of  his  wealth,  the  narrative  goes  on  to  say  thsi  l» 
brothers  and  friends  came  to  him  and  said,  *'  Thy  fathers  gathered  treaaoxes  and  addid 
to  the  treasures  of  their  fatbers,  but  thou  scatterest  them."  He  anawered  them,  "Uj 
fatliers  had  their  treasures  bolow  (that  is,  says  tiie  Jems.  Talmud,  in  the  earth);!} 
above  (that  is.  In  heaven) ;  my  fathers  had  their  treasures  where  the  hands  (of  ma) 
may  lay  hold  of  them,  I,  where  no  hand  can  do  so.  My  fathers  treaaares  that  jkH  bo  ' 
fruit,  but  I  collect  what  gives  fruit.  My  fathers  stored  away  mammon,  I,  treaanrtsof 
the  soul ;  my  fathers  did  it  for  others,  I,  for  myself.  My  fathers  gathered  them  for  th« 
world,  I,  for  the  world  to  come.**— ^Bux^or/;  1224. 

For  a  fine  account  of  Izates  and  Monebaaus  and  of  Queen  Helena^  mother  of  Inti^ 
•ee  Renan*s  Apdtret,  256  fif.  ' 

The  Rabbis  lield  the  very  oommendable  opinion,  though  they  were  far  from  alwip       [ 
carrying  it  out,  tliat  to  marry  for  money  was  sure  to  bring  the  displeaaore  of  (vod  oa  t 
famUy.— Ax/or/,  148. 

»  Buxtorf,   Lex,    Thai    1217  \^    (Mamon).     Wealth— riches.     l%e  Gresk  ssd       j 
Latin  have  <«  mammon."  The  Talmud  says  weU,  ^  The  salt  of  ricbea  (mammon)  is  shot- 
giving.*  ,  ,  I 

Mammon  was  a  Syrian  idol— the  Qod  of  Riches— like  the  Greek  Plntna, — VmMM^% 
in  Herzog,  viii  775.     The  love  of  money  Is  thus  personified  in  the  text. 

Milton  says  of  Mammon : —  \ 

«  The  least  erected  s|rfrit  that  fell  I 

From  heaven ;  for  even  in  heaven  his  looks  snd  thon|^iti 
Were  always  downwards  bent,  admiring  more  ' 

The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold, 

Than  aught  divine  or  holy  else  enjoved  j 

In  vision  beatific"— PorckliM  Lo$t^  L  678.  , 

t  IntheTahnudwefindthefoUowUigi— <<Ha8ttboaieeiiablrd,orabeMkofthevMd       ' 

that  got  its  living  by  toil?    God  feeds  it  with  its  Ubonr,  and  yet  it  is  made  only  te  i^       t 

man.    Does  it  then  become  man,  who  knows  his  higher  eailing— to  serve  God^-to  bt  w       jj 

only  creature  who  oares  for  his  bodily  wants?  "— AidAracA.  iv.  14.  J 

'  Dry  weeds  and  grass  are  used  in  Palestine  aa  fuel.- Xoa^f  an<f  Book,  841.  f 

•  He  who  has  what  he  needs  for  to-day,  and  says,  <<  What  shall  I  eat  to-monowr  bsi       \ 
notfaith.    Ho  who  cimtea  the  day,  oreates  tha  f ood  for  it.--ra£i«wi;  sa  A»(«/»  S017.  ^ 

•  This  was  a  Jewish  proverb.    See  Buxtorf  2080,  if  or.  lfe&.  IL  158.  ^ 

•  "The  mastexless  dogs  are  countless,  ag  they  have  been  from  the  eariiest  *"»*[^  i 
Bastem  towns.  They  are  hateful-looking,  yellow  beasts,  with  sharp  ™w*^jlv  jf 
prophet  vividly  describes  their  mode  of  life  by  day,  as  I  often  noticed  it  .^— « They  are  asm  t 
they  do  not  bark,  they  dream,  and  Ue  about  and  Uke  to  sleep.'  lBaLlvi.lO.  After  Bnni«V 
however,  tl4dy  are  active  enough,  and  swarm  through  the  streets,  breaking  the  quiflf  oi 
the  night  with  their  dissonant  noise.  At  the  same  time  they  aot  like  sanitary  pouoe| 
Whatever  ia  unclean,  useless,  or  unholy  according  to  Jewish  (or  Easteni^  ideas,  is  two«» 
out  on  the  streets.  ^The  beads  and  offal  of  animals,  for  example)  The  dogs  com*  *^ 
eat  all  this  up."— /kn  er*f  PaiaeaHna,  '6L 
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NOTES.  621 

Brery  Oriental  city  and  village  abounda  with  troops  of  hungry  and  balf-eavage  dogs, 
Wliioh  own  allegiance  to  the  place  rather  than  to  persons,  and  wander  about  the  streets 
and  fields,  howling  dismally  at  night,  and  derourinff  even  the  dead  bodies  of  men  when 
ihev  can  reach  them.  Ps.  lix.  li,  16 ;  1  Kings  xxi  19,  28,  24;  Ps.  xxll  16;  PhiL  iii. 
3  I  ReT.  xxii.  IS.—Trisiranea  Nat,  Hist.  o/Bibk,  79. 

Swine  and  dogs  were  the  ideal  of  uncleannesa.  Swine  were  eaten  and  eren  offered 
in  •aoriflce  by  the  Ganaanites,  and  though  the  Jews,  themaelyes,  did  not  keep  swine, 
they  were  largely  kept  by  others  for  the  heathen  market  The  population  of  GhOilee, 
and  of  the  distdots  beyond  Jordan,  were  largely  foreign  and  heathen,  and  created  a 
demand  for  the  flesh  of  twine.  The  herds,  fed  on  the  hills  and  wastes,  seem  often  to 
hATB  become  half  wild,  like  pigt  fed  in  the  Bush  in  Canada. 

'  An  Incidental  allusion  like  this  shows  that  bread  and  fish  were  the  staples  of  food  in 
Galilee.    Near  the  lake  fish  was.  In  fact,  thtJUsh  used  by  the  community  s^nerally. 

There  is  an  ancient  Greek  proTorb— to  give  a  scorpion  for  a  perch — ^whioh  may  have 
been  current  In  Palestine,  in  our  Lord's  day. 

Scorpions  are  to  common  in  Palestine,  thai  eyery  stone,  howcTer  tmall,  must  be 
torned  otox  before  a  tent  is  pitched,  to  guard  against  their  presence. 

»  Philo's  words  are-4  rit  «a9cir  wjfiai^i  ii^  wotttr  tAT6r^^Euseb,  Prop,  JSv.  Till  7. 
6w    The  date  of  Tobit,  according  teflwald)  is  JBL0.88& 

■  The  ehaiaoterlBtio  of  these  men  is  an  impure,  but  often  sealot-llke  heroism  of  faith, 
which  made  them  capable  of  outward  miracles,  but  remaned  without  influence  on  tiieir 
Inner  spiritual  life,  as  Paul  describes,  1  Cor.  xUL  2.  Men  of  the  same  class  are  found  al 
all  times,  especially  those  of  unusual  religious  excitement— ifeyer,  MatthSua  in  loe. 
Bee  also  De  Wette  m  be. 

»  I  bare  united  the  parallel  pasngas  Ui  Matthew  tIL  24—87,  and  Luke  Ti  47—40. 


CHAPTER     XXXYIIL 


•  IHeeeler  (Herzog,  zxL  (H6)  supports  Pnrim ;  so,  also,  do  Olshausen,  Fsrrar,  and 
ethers.  Sepp,  Andrews,  Llghtf oot,  and  numy  more  favour  the  PiassoTer ;  Neander  and 
Ewald  (▼.  870)  the  Feast  of  Tabemades ;  while  Yaihinger  thinks  he  can  proTc  it  to  hare 
been  Pentecost. — Herxog^  si.  488*  It  is  useless  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  rival 
arguments.  The  article  is  wanting  in  the  receiTed  text,  so  that,  aa  it  stands,  the  words 
are  ^a  feast  of  the  Jews.**  Had  it  been  *'  fAe  feast,"  it  would  haye  meant  the  Passover. — 
Winer,  118.  Tischendorf  inserted  the  article  in  his  second  edition,  but  not  in  hie 
seventh,  and  yet  Davidson  has  adopted  it  in  his  English  version  of  Tischendorfs  latest 
text  (New  Test,  1875>  The  Sinaitic  MS.  has  it,  and  there  are  many  other  MSa  in 
Its  favour. 

Hofmann  (Lebeu  Jesu,  856)  states  the  reasons  for  Its  rejection  very  forcibly, 

^  The  cisterns  hewn  out  in  the  rock  of  the  Temple  HiU,  under  the  courts  of  the 
Temple,  held  ten  millions  of  gallons.  One  alone  would  contain  2,000,000  gallons.  The 
sacrifices  entailed  endless  cleansings,  to  remove  the  blood,  &o,,  of  countless  slaughtered 
animals. — Recovery  ofJenuofem^  17. 

«  Arnold  (Hertog,  ii  117)  derives  Bethesda  from  the  AranL  ^'T^  '^"fi  (Beth  Hesda)— 
"  The  house  of  mercy."  H!e  identifies  it  apparently  wrongly  with  the  Birket  Israel,  at 
the  north-east  angle  of  the  Temple  enclosure.  That  pool  is  860  English  feet  long,  180 
broad,  and  75  to  80  deep.  At  the  south-west  two  huge  vaults  have  been  found  hewn  180 
feet  down  into  the  rock. 

Sepp  ffives  other  derivations,  iv.  88.  See  also  Ewald,  v.  870.  The  Sinaitic  Ma 
reads  Beti^tha,  which  is  very  like  Bezetha,  <<the  new  town"  in  which  the  ''twin 
pools"  stood.    Indeed,  it  is  called  Bezetha  by  Eusebius.— TFtner,  R.  W,  B, 

The  altered  Sinaitic  and  the  Alexandrian  read  ^in  the  sheep  iRarA:^^,  a  pool."  In 
vsrse  8  the  Sinaitic  and  the  Vatican  omit  **  great,"  The  Sinaitic,  Vatican,  and  later 
altered  Alexandrian  omit  '*  waiting  for  the  movmg  of  the  water." 

The  Sfaiaitic  and  Vatican  omit  the  fourth  verse  entirely.  In  other  versions  it  is 
marked  as  doubtful  It  seems  to  have  been  a  gloss  or  explanation  written  at  first  on  tiie 
marghi  of  some  MSw,  and  after  a  time  incorporated  l^  mistake,  with  the  text  The 
Alexandrian  Fathers  rejected  it ,  and  even  so  cautious  a  writer  as  Sepp  regards  it  as 
iporioua— ii  88. 

*  Robinson  H.  841)  himself  noticed  the  intermittent  character  of  this  foxmtain.  He 
was  informed  that  it  **  bubbled  up  at  irregular  intervals,  somethnes  two  and  three 
timei  a  day,  and,  in  smnmer,  sometimes  once  in  two  or  three  days." 

Captain  Wilson,  BJlCi3ec(nMry  o/ Jenctf^i&fii,  25)  says,  •«  At  intervals  the  water  risea 
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with  some  force,  and  mns  tbwmgli  a  roclt-bewn  ptwage  to  Sil<mmi  These  fBtennifteil 
flows  appear  to  be  dependent  on  tbe  rainfa]].  In  winter  there  are  from  three  to  fiire  a 
day;  in  sommer,  two ;  later  on  in  the  autumn  onlj  one,  and^  after  a  failore  of  the  eezfr 
raina,  bnt  onee  in  three  or  fonr  day  a"  He  adda,  **  The  taste  of  the  water  ia  deddedh- 
nnpleasant  and  slightly  salt,  arising  from  its  haTing  filtered  through  tbe  maaa  of  mhtoA 
and  filth  on  which  the  city  stands.*'^ 

I  should  certainly  prefer  the  "troubling**  from  the  red  sediment  bitnigitf  Isli 
Bethesda  by  heavy  rains  to  any  possible  ebb  and  flow  of  its  waters. 

•  Curious  legends  wore  told  of  the  fabulous  spring  of  Miriam.  See  Nork,  Bnhinmtdt 
Qud/eiif  172.  Hofmanu  a  Ldtm  Juu^  806.  In  v.  4  ^r  meana  Mfo^  ag  in  the  fi^^U 
Tersion. —  FTiner,  885. 

'  Palestine  abounds  in  sufferers  from  rheumatio  dlseaaet  and  palsy.  Hie  aeaalf 
elothing  worn  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  the  sleeping  by  night  on  the  twAa^  or  in  tlw 
open  air,  with  little,  if  any,  extra  coTcring,  in  the  frequently  cold  nighti^  ia  perfaapa  Ifce 
eause.  See  Krankheit,  Herzog,  viii.  40. 

•  This  explains  why  those  who  were  not  in  immediate  danger  eama  to  Jeaoa  aflar 
•unset  on  Sabbath — that  is,  when  the  Sabbath  was  over. — ^Mark  L  33. 

^  The  German  Jews  will  not  carry  a  walklng-stiok  on  Sabbath.  To  walk  00  gnm  h 
forbidden,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  threshing.  A  baxidkerohief  is  a  burden  if  earried  is  ths 
pocket,  but  not  if  it  be  tied  round  the  waist  as  a  girdle. 

'  wartpa  T8ior.    HIa  father  in  a  special  sense,  thus  marked  with  emjAiaaia. 

•  This  is  Tischendorfs  rendering.  Ewald  makes  it  the  second  Sabbath  after  tiie  eas 
that  followed  the  second  day  of  the  Passover.  Tbe  Sabbatba  from  the  Passover  to 
Pentecost  were  known  as  the  first,  second,  &c.,  the  first  being  counted  from  the  oeecad 
day  of  the  feast.    Lightfoot*s  explanation  Is  the  same.— ii  194. 

I  A  Sabbath  day's  journey  was  2,000  cubits,  which  were  reckoned  equal  to  rix  stadia. 
A  sUdium  was  606  feet  6  inches  X  ^  =  ^^^^  ^^^  ""  h'^^^  yarda.  No  diataoee  was 
spoken  of  by  Moses,  but  it  was  commanded  that  no  one  abould  go  outside  the  eamp  ts 
get  manna.  The  Levltical  towns  were  to  have  a  district  of  2,000  oubita  in  breadth  oa 
all  sides  (Num.  xxxt.  5),  and  there  was  to  be  the  same  distanoe  between  the  ark  ib4 
the  people  of  Isi*aol  in  their  march  behind  it  From  this  the  Rabbia  eoneloded  tiiat  tiist 
was  the  distance  between  the  Tabernacle  and  the  edge  of  the  camp,  out  of  which  no  aai 
was  to  go.—  Winer,  Salbathwtg.    BiM.  Lex,  v.  125.    Bnitorf,  it  582. 

"*  Hot,  i7e6.  ii.  196.  Orientals  rise  very  early,  and  the  morning  servioe  waa  aoC  ofv 
till  the  third  hour— nine  a.m. 

"  The  Jews  could  not,  on  the  Sabbath,  even  lift  up  and  eat  fruit  whloh  had  fallen  fron 
a  tree. — LightfooU  ^ 

•  The  punishment  for  Sabbath-breaking  was  death  by  stoning. — ^Ez.  rxxi  14;  zcnr.       r 
2.    Num.  XV.  82.    Mischna  San/ied.  vii.  8.    Jesus  was,  thus,  in  imminent  periL 

^  How  closely  this  answer  pressed  the'  Rabbis,  may  be  judged  by  the  foOowiiig        1 
extract  from  the  Jaihtt  Rvbeni,  fol.  127,  coL  2: — "Where  David  found  nothing  but  tht 
showbroad,  he  said  to  the  priest,  *Give  me  of  this  that  I  may  not  die  of  hunger  1'  for 
where  life  is  in  danger,  the  strictness  of  the  Sabbath  ia  no  longer  in  force.* 

«  It  had  been  a  great  subject  of  discussion  whether  the  Passover  Iamb  eould  be  alaii 
on  the  right  day,  if  that  day  chanced  to  fall  on  a  Sabbath.  Hillel  had  carried  the  lawfol- 
ness  of  slaying  it  by  remhidin^  them  that  the  daily  sacrifice  was  offered  on  Sabbaths, 
but  especially  by  Quoting  in  his  support  the  testimony  of  Sohemaia  and  Abtalion,  two 
famous  Rabbis  of  the  precedbg  generation.  That  he  should  have  been  able  to  do  so  not 
only  settled  the  matter  as  he  argued,  but  raised  him  by  acclamation  to  the  rank  of  Nasi, 
or  head  of  the  Sanhedrim.— I>ertn6oi(ry,  178.  «*  There  waa  no  Sabbath-rest  in  the 
Temple."— A/aimonidb  in  Nork,  70. 

'  The  Herodiana  were  such  Jews  as  favoured  Herod  Antipas,  and  tfauii  avlwardly  at  \ 
least,  were  friends  of  Rome,  whose  vassal  Antipas  was.  Antipaa  had  seen  Judea  and  | 
Samaria  made  a  Roman  procuratorsbip,  and  longed  to  get  tbnn  bai^  for  himself,  as  a  J 
son  of  Herod,  of  whose  kingdom  they  had  been  part.  Intrigues  to  gain  this  end  lad  to 
standing  enmity  between  him  and  the  rest  of  the  family  on  the  one  aide»  nd  ti»  pr^ 
curators  on  the  others— Luke  xxiii.  12.  Disappointment  at  the  resolta  of  aonexatioo  to 
Rome  had  made  some  look  with  kindlier  feelhig  on  the  Idumean  dynas^,  whioh  in  its  tuna  \ 
felt  itself  endanoered  by  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  set  up  a  new  kingdom.  The  Hsrodiuis  I 
in  the  end,  got  their  wish,  when  Agrippa  I.  (a.d.  87)  was  appointed  king,  and  a  H«od 
kingdom  was  thus  again  set  up  for  a  time.  Even  the  Pharisaic  or  national  party,  indeed, 
came  in  the  end  to  favour  Oils  scheme,  hi  their  deadly  hatred  of  Rome.  The  alliafiot 
with  the  Herodiana  agahift  Jesus,  was  the  first  atep  in  thii  new  poHtloal  path. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

*  Mommien(GefcAicA<^  li.  79)  says,  that  all  the  mfseries  of  negro  slavery  were  a  drop 
to  the  ocean,  oomi)ared  to  those  of  the  slaves  of  actiqnity.  See,  also,  DolUnger,  CrentiU 
and  Jew,  Ac.,  ii.  230, 281.  Eliof s  History  ofLilitrty,  roL  U.  pt.  1, 185,  ff.  Uddell's  Rome. 
SOS.  Aristotle,  Ethics,  tIH.  xi.  6  (Sir  A.  arant's  edition,  IL  278),  ranks  a  slave  as  a 
thing,  not  as  a  person,  and  prescribes  tLe  same  kind  of  attention.  **  The  instrument" 
he  says,  <<  reeeires  just  so  much  care  from  its  master  at  will  keep  It  in  proper  condition 
for  the  exeroise  of  its  funoticms." 

*  Eldmrs— «p«r/3irr^pou— Heb.  D-^y— Zekinim.  Thev  were  tiie  same  as  the  "rulera" 
•'the  rulers  of  the  Synagogue.**  Mark  .v  22 :  Luke  m  8 ;  Acts  xiii.  15.  They  were 
also  called  Pamasim,  or  i^epherde,  a  title  employed  of  Ghristiaa  elders^  by  Implication, 
In  Aots  XX.  28.  1  Pet  t.  2.  They  formed  the  governing  body  of  the  Synagogue,  imder 
the  *«  chief  ruler  of  the  Synagogue"  (Luke  viiL  41,  49 ;  xiii.  14),  having  the  care  of 
ecclesiastical  order  and  diBoipllne,  including  the  infliotio&  of  civil  punishments,  such  aa 
oxoommunioation  ( John  ix.  22;  xii  42;  xvl  2).  They  also  attended  to  the  charities 
of  the  Synagogue.  They  were  apparently  ex^ffieio  members  of  the  local  Sanhedrim, 
which,  however,  included  other  members.  Thus,  they  formed — in  a  nation  where  Church 
Law  was  also  C^vil  Law — ^the  bench  of  magistrates  of  the  locality. 

By  some  itraage  slip.  Dr.  Farrar,  in  his  learned  and  admirable  Lifs  of  OhriM,  has 
confounded  the  elders  of  the  Synagogue  with  the  **  Batlanim,"  who  were  a  body  of  ten 
men  paid  by  the  Synagogue  to  attend  every  service,  that  the  leg^  number  required  for 
worship  might  be  always  present.  They  were  apparently  poor  men,  past  work,  to  whom 
the  duty  was  a  pretext  for  giving  charity^— i^^fusr  in  Herzo^Synagogon  d»  Jnden,  xv.  818* 
Enxtorf,  Lex.  291. 

*  Disease  was  regarded  as  the  result  of  direct  agency  of  evil  spirits.  Luke  xiii.  !!• 
**  A  spirit  ift  infirmity."  The  same  idea  explains  St.  Paul's  threat  of  delivering  offenders 
to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh.  1  Cor.  v.  5.  See  Winer,  JR.  W,B.  Art.  <' Satan." 
Bihei  Lex.  1 414.  It  pervade  the  iriiole  of  the  Gk)spels,  as  any  one  may  see  who  examines 
for  himself. 

*  The  Tahnnd  says,  ^  Whosoever  sees  a  dead  oorpse  and  does  not  aooompany  it  to  its 
burial,  is  guilty  of  that  which  is  said — ^He  that  mocketh  the  poor,  reproaoheth  hif 
neighbour"— for  no  man  Is  so  poor  as  the  dead. — B<ib.  Berach.  foL  6. 1. 

*  Burial  followed  ahnost  hnmediately  after  death.  Mill  (Nabhe,  150)  says,  that  % 
woman  who  died  at  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  was  buried  at  three  in  the  afternoon.  Even 
in  England  the  fear  of  pollution  by  having  a  corpee  in  a  house  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
often  causes  Jews  who  have  died  at  six  on  Friday  evening,  to  be  buried  about  half-past 
seven  of  the  same  day.  One  witness  before  the  London  United  Sjpagogue  Council, 
deposed  (1876),  ttiat  he  had  seen  *  corpses  "  move  their  hands  and  feet,  and  that  he  had 
soon  bodies  buried  while  still  warm. — Dai%  Telegraph  report,  April,  1876. 

'  Eeim  thinks  six  months.    Ewald  (v.  428)  over  a  year. 

i  The  Rabbis  understood  such  passages  of  Isaiah  to  refer  to  the  times  of  l^e  MessialL 
and  hence  John  would  at  onoe  perceive  the  f oroe  of  ObrisVs  quotation  and  symbolical 
tots.  ThePesichtaRabbathi>p.29o.,andJalkutSohimeoni.i.  p.  78e^  say,  that  "  When 
the  Meedah  oomes,  '  The  eyes  of  the  blind  will  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
unstopped.'  (Isaiah  xxxv.  5,  6.)  This,  indeed,  happened  of  old,  for  it  is  written  in 
Exodus  xix.  8 :  *  And  all  the  people  answered  and  said,'  &C.,  therefore  there  were  no  deaf 
or  dumb  among  them.  Agam,  Exodus  xx.  18 :  'And  all  the  people  saw  the  lightning.' 
Hence  there  were  no  blind.  So,  also.  Exodus  xix.  17 :  *  Moses  led  the  people  out  of  the 
eamp,'  Ac  This  shows  there  was  no  lame  person  in  Israel  1  Under  the  Messiah,  the 
tongues  of  the  dumb  will  s'mg  (Isaiah  xxxv.  6>  This  also  happened  of  old.  Exodus 
xix.  8 :  *  And  all  the  people  answered."  Jonathan,  the  student  of  Gamaliel,  gives  the 
passages  of  Isaiah  a  spiritual  rendering.  «*  Then  will  the  eyes  of  the  House  of  Israel, 
which  had  been  blind  to  the  Law,  be  opened,  and  their  ear^  which  had  been  deaf  to  the 
words  of  the  prophets,  will  hear."  Elias  had  not  died,  atti  it  was  therefore  expected 
that  he  would  oome  to  call  Israel  to  repentance— for  he  vras  the  greatest  preacher  of 
repentance  under  the  Old  Eoonomy — and  that  he  would  then  die,  as  all  men  must.  The 
belief  in  his  appearance  was  as  wide-spresd  as  that  of  the  Messiah.  Jesus  pointed  to 
John  as  the  Ellas  to  come ;  but  a  spiritual  appearance  like  John's  did  not  satisfy  them, 
and  henee,  beUeving  that  Elias  had  not  come,  they  concluded,  and  still  believe,  that  the 
Messiah,  also,  is  yet  future.    See  Langen,  Judenikdm,  49L 

»  <«The  reed  of  Egypt  and  Palestine  is  the  Artmdo  domax,  a  very  tall  eane,  growing 
twelve  feet  hi{^  witha  magnificent  panioleof  blossom  at  the  topi  and  io deodar  and 
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jielding  that  it  will  lie  perfec 
upright  podtion.  It  grows  iz 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Dead 
•here  for  several  miles  with  ai 
^to  the  exclusion  of  all  oth< 
banks  of  the  Jordan  it  occnrs 
^BiblB,  487. 

I  6  8>  ^utp^npof.  The  eomp 
to  do  in  the  English  Tenfon. 

^  The  reappearance  of  EUji 
faith.  Thus,  in  the  Mischna, 
R.  Joohanan  Ben  Sakkal,  and 
transmission,  as  a  tradition  wl 
Ed^fotk,Ym.79pMi^bjfSckai 


*  It  luM  been  thought  tiial 
iXTi.  ft.  in  the  house  of  Simon 
for  Joeephus  mentions  about 
Testament — Trmeh  <m  tkt  1 
nine  of  that  name  in  the  Nc 
name,  therefore,  amounts  to  nc 
different  oooasions. 

^  In  the  room  where  we  wei 
there  were  seats  all  round  th 
■eats,  uninrited  and  unchallen 
of  the  day,  and  our  host  spoke 

*  It  was  not  unusual  to  pi 
be. 

*  Nieodemus,  Joseph  of  Ari 
host  at  whose  house  Ohrist  eel 
others,  are  examfdes. 

*  See  page  191.  ^vXanrfi^ 
fillets— later  Heb.  TephilUn,  f 
subject  of  the  private  life  of  J 
am  largely  indebted. 

'  The  words,  **  and  of  an  h< 
Sinaitio  MSS. ;  but  thej  are  g 
Are  older  than  our  oldest  MSS, 
•paring  of  their  wine  and  milk 
wick-end  worth  saving. — Rose 

«  DelltMch  evidently  takes 
Evil  desires  were  often  flgun 
Talmud.  See  Nork,  136.  Lig 
languages,  for  we  opeak  of  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testai 
speech.  Heller,  in  Herzog's  J5 
but  Dr.  Herzog  himself,  in  a  n 
agrees  with  Heller ;  bnt  the  gi 
a  "  Magdalene."  The  Talmud 
ourling  of  the  hair  usual  v 
•the  plaiter  of  women's  fad 
committed  adultery.  But  the 
depreciate  her  as  one  of  the  w< 
too  gross  to  be  retailed  by  the 

^  This  is  one  of  the  best  i 
Anger^M  Synopsis,  p.  204,  274,  i 

*  Somo  of  the  forms  of  ez] 
found  in  the  whol*  range  of  Je 
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NOTES,  625 

amen,  I  say  to  yoo,*'  is  His  alone  so  completely  that  the  Apocalypse  can  speak  of  Him  as 
'*  The  Amen — ^the  faithful  and  trae  witness  "  (iii.  14).  "  He  who  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear/'  is  also  His  alone.  Many  sayings  of  Jesus  have  no  doubt  found  their  way  into  the 
Talmud,  as  those  of  some  one  else. 

Like  the  Rabbis,  Jesus  made  His  disciples  eat  round  EKm  (Mark  iii.  84)  when 
teaching,  so  that  each  might  see  His  fkoe  and  hear  His  words. — Jfainumidm  in  Jfark^ 
cxeiil  The  phrase,  '*  I  say  unto  you,*'  was  a  fonn  in  rogue  with  the  Rabbis.  So,  also, 
^^  It  has  been  said."  But  while  the  Rabbis  always  sought  to  give  weight  to  what  they 
said  by  introducing  it  as  the  saying  of  some  earlier  Rabbi  whom  they  reverently  named 
Jesus  rests  on  the  direct  authority  of  God  alone.  *'  I  hare  spoken  to  you  (not  in  the  name 
of  any  RabbiX  but  in  the  name  of  mt  Fathes.**— John  t.  48. 


OHAPTEB    XLI. 


•  The  desoent  of  the  Hetdah  from  David  was  a  prominent  feature  ia  the  National  Ideal. 
It  was  based  on  passages  like  Isaiah  xi.  1, 10.  Jer.  zxlii.  5 ;  xxx.  9 ;  xzxiiL  15, 17,  22. 
Eaek.zxxiT.  28;  xzxvlL  24.  Hosea  iii.  5.  Amos  ix.  11.  Micah  t.  2.  Zech.  xii.  7,  8; 
and  was  universally  acknowledged.  Thus,  in  the  Psalms  of  Solomon,  xvii  5,  28: 
<*  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  ehosen  David  to  be  king  over  Israel,**  &c,  *'  Behold,  Lord,  and  raise 
up  to  them  (Israel)  their  king,  the  iSon  of  David,  at  the  tfane  which  Thou,  O  God, 
knowest,  to  teigc  over  thy  ehild  Israel,"  Ao,  4  Esdras  xiL  82  (Groek):  «<Th's  is 
the  Christ  who  will  rise  from  the  se^  of  David,**  &o.  llie  Targum  of  Jonathan 
also  uses  the  same  language  frequently.  **The  Son  of  David**  is,  therefore,  a  very 
common  title  for  the  Messiah.  It  even  ooours  in  the  '*  daily  prayers  ** — ^the  Schmone 
Esra.  To  tibis  day,  all  Jews  in  their  daily  service,  public  or  private,  speak  of  the 
Messiah  they  expect  as  ♦*  The  Son  *  or  **The  Branch**  of  David,  and  in  the  Tafanud  wo 
read  of  the  Messiah  that  **  the  Son  of  JJavid  will  not  come  till  wickedness  has  sproud 
OTsr  the  whole  earth.** 

^  Eesheel  is  changed  into  Beqa  by  some  kabbalistio  Mi  of  the  Rabbis. 

•  The  formula  used  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit  which  caused  epilepsy  was — **  Thou 
who  art  hidden — ^hidden,  thou  who  art,  cursed,  crushed,  and  anathematised  be  the  devil, 
the  son  of  dung,  the  son  of  impurity,  the  son  of  filth,  like  Scliamgas,  Marigas,  and 
Iftemaa."— iScAa^6.  Babb,  p.  67a. 

The  Talmud  contains  copious  dotails  respecting  magical  formula,  Ac  &c. 

'  Beelzebub  -  seems  to  mean — The  Fly  God,  like  Zeus  Apomyios  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Myiagms  of  the  Roman  MytiK>logy. — Gtaenii  Tknaunu,  225.  Beelzebul,  which  Is  the 
reading  in  some  MSS.,  is  thought  by  Hilgenfeld  to  mean  the  "  Lord  of  the  (heavenly,  or 
infernal)  habitation  "—(The  palace  royal  of  the  devils).  See  ^  (Zebiil),  in  ^esentt 
ThuaaitSy  808. 

•  These  words  of  Christ  seem  to  have  been  a  common  proverb  of  the  day.  The  Talmnd 
has  them  almost  exactly.  **  Every  house  divided  against  itself  will,  in  the  end,  be  destroyed 
and  made  desolate." — Buxtorf^  819. 

'  The  phrases,  This  world  and  The  world  to  come,  were  the  current  ones  of  the  day  for 
the  present  and  future  developments  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  The  expectation  of 
a  renewing  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  was  based  on  Isaiah  Ixr.  17 ;  Ixvt  22,  and  a 
distinction  was  made,  in  consequence,  between  the  present  and  the  future  world.  In  the 
Talmud  the  phrase  is  very  frequent  This  world  and  the  ooming  world  njn  q^^ 
Ha  01am  hazeh.    K^?  oV^  Ha  Clam  ha  ba. 

It  is  very  frequent  also  in  the  New  Testament— Matt  xiL  82.  Mark  x.  80.  Luke 
xviii  80. 

It  was  a  question,  however,  whether  the  new  world  would  be^^n  at  the  opening  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom,  or  at  its  close.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch,  ^v.  1 — 4,  we  find  the 
formor  idea  $  in  £e  4th  Book  of  Esdras,  viL  80—31,  we  find  the  latter.  The  world  to 
come  was  more  and  more  understood,  however,  as  the  period  beginning  with  the  lastjudg- 
ment,  at  the  close  of  the  kingdom  of  the  MesdaL— Lf>A{/bo/,  ii.  207.  SchUrer^  698.  Btrzog, 
ix.  434.    G/rSrtr^  IL  21&    In  the  mouth  of  Christ  it  is  equivalent  io  the  eternal  world. 

•  Jesus  was  only  one  day  and  two  nights  dead,  but  the  Jews  were  aocustomed  in  their 
eemmon  speech  to  call  parts  of  a  day  as  a  whole  day,  and  Jesus  was  dead  part  of  the  first 
and  part  of  the  third  day.— if«yer,  m  toe,  "It  is  a  common  expression  among  the  Greeks 
to  say,  'Such  a  thing  hnppened  three  days  ago,'  when  they  mean  tiiat  only  a  day  intoi^ 
vened.  They  include  the  two  extreme  days  as  if  they  had  been  complete."- iVamiftM  qf 
9  Miniom  to  the  Jeios,  841,  842. 
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Tb«  phnue  **the  beftrt  of  the  earth"  does  not  mean  ^the  graro,"  but  Hades— tbi 
^'dMtb  kingdoma.* 

Ligbtfoot  (il  211)  gives  many  illQBtrations  of  parts  of  a  day  being  spoken  of,  la 
popnbu*  language,  among  the  Jews,  as  a  day.  Jesna,  of  coarse,  speaks  with  a  recognition 
of  the  custom  of  the  people  in  this  respect 

^  liuthair  strikingly  saya  that  Jasos  did  with  miraelea  as  parents  do  with  pears  and 
apples,  which  they  tlirow  before  weary  cliildren  to  tempt  them  home.  On  this  subjeet 
•ee  Weidemann,  98. 

■  Solomon*8  glory  had  become  in  Christ's  day  the  subject  of  boundless  exaggeratlco. 
The  Book  of  Wisdom,  in  the  second  century  before  Christ,  says  of  him,  ''He  hath  givea 
mo  certain  knowledge  of  the  things  that  are— to  know  how  the  world  was  made,  tfas 
beginning,  ending,  and  midst  of  the  times ;  the  taminga  of  the  sun,  and  the  change  of 
the  seasons ;  the  circuits  of  the  years,  and  the  poaition  of  the  stars ;  the  naturea  of  Urhag 
ereatnres ;  the  Tiolenoe  of  winds  and  the  reasouings  of  men ;  the  diyeruties  of  plants 
and  the  virtues  of  roots,  and  ail  tbinga  that  are  either  aeoret  or  known— them  I  Imov.* 
(vii.  17,  21).  He  had  gradually  oome  to  be  regarded  aa  the  prince  of  magicians,  skiDed 
in  the  secret  knowledge  which  expelled  demons,  cure<l  dineaaes  hy  mysterious  spelis,  fte. 
'^ot.  Anty  Tiii.  %,  5.  That  Jesus  should  set  Himself  abore  Solomon  before  a  Jewiiib 
audience  was  to  aet  Himself  above  all  men. 

*  The  following  extracts  from  Bnztorf  respecting  the  Pliarisees  are  ourions : — 

'OT%  Separatus,  abstanens,  oontinens,  temperans.  Pharisasus,  yiUe  aanotitate  enlta 
et  moribua,  ab  aliis  hominibua  aeparatns. — R,  Dtvrid  Sopk^  1.  8. 

Quidam  expUcant,  esse  homines  qui  ot/puhmt  9eip9os  aeparcUM  Qnoa)  9t  soactac,  ac 
VMtiunt  se  veste  ptiegrind^  divend  ab  ahis  hominilmtf  ut  agnoscatU  eo$  ex  vestibtitf  qwod 
Scrip.  0*^"%,  aqmrati  (id  est,  qui  ab  aHit  hominibua  extemlk  aanotitate  separati)  cam 
uanen  vice  ipaontm  nnt  wialte, 

Aruch.  **  P.  est  qui  separat  aeipsnm  ab  omni  ismiunditia  et  ab  omni  cibo  JmmTiiHfai^ 
et  k  populo  terr»  qui  non  habet  accuratiim  rationem  ciborum." — Buxiorf^  1852. 

No  metuas  k  Pharissis  neque  ab  illis  qui  non  sunt  Pharisai,  aed  a  pigmentatis,  sire 
tiuotis,  aut  ooloratis  (id  est,  hypjcritis)  qui  similes  sunt  Pharissis. — ToZmad^  quoted  by 
Buxtorf,  185a 

Pharush — separate,  abstinent,  ehaste,  temperate— a  Pharisee,  separate  from  mm  at 
large  by  the.  holiness  of  Ills  life,  religious  strictness,  and  manners. — Rah.  David  S^ 

Some  explnin  them  to  be  men  who  show  themselyes  to  be  separated  (pious)  and  holy, 
and  clothe  themselves  in  a  strange  dress,  different  from  that  of  other  men,  ibat  all 
should  know  by  their  dress  that  they  were  Pharuahim,  or  separated  <mes  (that  is,  h^ly 
men,  separated  from  others  by  outward  purity),  though  their  Uvea,  notwithstacdia^ 
might  be  bad  enough. 

Antch,  A  Pharisee  is  one  who  separates  himself  from  every  (Levitical)  impnrftj,  f&i 
from  all  **  undoan  "  food,  and  from  the  Am  ha  aretz  (or  common  Levitieally  un<d<«n 
people),  who  have  not  an  accurate  knowledge  of  (the  Uabbinical  laws  of)  fcod.  (Ibe 
minute  regulations  about  Terumah,  tithes,  &c^  &C.,  see  page  250,  and  note  o  below.") 

You  need  not  fear  either  (real)  PhariHocs  or  those  who  are  not  Pharisees,  but  only  &c 
sham,  painted,  dyed,  coloured  (pretenders) — that  is,  hypocrites,  who  are  like  Pharisees. 

>  The  ariston — Upttrrov — the  breakfast,  originally  taken  at  sunrise ;  later,  the  midday 
meal.  Winer  thinks  the  ariston  was  the  breakfast,  after  synagogue  service,  and  that  the 
dinner  was  at  noon. 

"  Tbe  word  is  i0«srrl<r9it—l  e/a,  pass.,  used  for  middle.  'Baptized,''  or  batiied  "him- 
•elf.'' 

"  Of  course,  I  have  paraphrased  the  wordsef  Jesna  throughout,  embodying  the  hints  d 
Do  Wette,  Meyer,  and  many  othera. 

*  The  tithing  question  was  one  which  eansed  great  inconvenience  to  the  people  at  laxige, 
though  the  Rabbis  themselves,  whose  lives  were  spent  in  their  schools,  had  to  bear  none 
of  the  weary  annoyance  their  endless  prescriptions  laid  on  others.  ^  l^e  requiromsot  to 
ecparate  from  all  productions  of  the  soil  an  xmdefinod  gift  for  the  priests  (Theroma^ 
and  the  tithes  for  the  Levites  and  priests,  and  every  third  year  a  tithe  for  the  pocr, 
caused  no  little  trouble.  There  were  guilds  of  all  who  bound  themselves  to  obserre  tto 
whole  Law,  and  the  members  of  these  kept  a  diligent  watch  over  all  such  matteis  to  ses 
that  they  were  attended  to.  These  tithes  and  gifts  touched  fhe  life  of  every  household, 
for  part  of  them  were  holjf,  and  the  use  of  holy  things  was  a  deadly  sin.  Every  pardistev 
had  therefore,  to  make  himself  sure,  beforehand,  whether  they  had  been  tatLsn  from 
what  he  bought  or  not.  This  was  far  from  easy,  for  produce  was  largely  imported  bm 
abroad,  or  was  sold  by  those  who  were  not  Jews,  and  so  on,  and  to  pay  the  tithes  aad 
gif ta  over  and  over  would  have  been  a  great  loss,  A  rule  was  therefore  proelaimed,  th» 
the  assurance  of  an  owner  was  only  to  be  taken  when  he  oonld  prove  his  traatworthinsa 
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Ib  anj  otiiei;  ease,  ill  prodnoe  uid  prepamUoiiB  from  it,  laoh  as  bitad,  wiqa,  oil,  &o.y  wai 
to  be  regarded  as  doabtfnl,  and  one  paort  from  the  hundred  to  be  taken  as  Theroma,  and 
then  the  seoond  titiio,  before  it  ooold  be  used.  This  second  tithe  oould  be  changed  into 
money,  to  be  spent  on  food  at  the  feasts  in  Jerusalem.  The  first  tithe  and  the  tithe  for 
tlie  poor  were  not,  boweTer,  to  be  taken  from  it,  as  the  ease  was  doubtful,  and  the  Levito 
or  the  poor  had  to  prove  their  claim  to  it  in  each  instance.  The  whole  question  caused,  of 
course,  an  ipcreaso  of  the  price,  and  made  many  p5ous  Jews  shrink  from  buying  from 
an  uncertificated  seller,  or  from  eating  with  any  who  were  not  of  the  strict  guilds. 
Sellers  of  produce  and  food  were,  hence,  also,  Tery  anxious  to  be  certificated,  which  was 
done  on  the  testimony  of  .three  Rabbis,  or  three  members  of  a  guild,  that  the  applicant 
would  have  nothiag  to  do  wit^  anything  that  was  not  duly  tithed.  He  was,  henceforward, 
counted  conscientious  and  reliable,  and  this  trustworthiness  was  held  to  extend  to  all  hif 
family  and  eren  to  his  posterity,  so  long  as  no  suspicion  roso  against  his  wife,  children, 
orslayes. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  division  of  the  nation  into  Haberim — Leaguers — and 
Am-ha-aretz — common  people,  not  pledged  t6  observe  all  the  details  of  tithing  and  priestly 
gifts.— Jbrt,  i.  201—208. 

9  To  pass  over  or  touoh  a  grave,  or  to  ioiioh^  tlia  dead,  or  even  a  dead  person's  bones, 
was  a  special  defilement.  He  who  waa  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  made  midean  in  this  way 
oontinaed  so  for  seven  days,  sad  had  to  go  threag^  a  tedlons  and  costly  purification. 
He  could  not  for  that  time  enter  his  house,  or  unite  in  a  religioua  service.  To  avmd 
such  a  calamity,  grttea  were  carefully  whitewashed  when  known,  but,  of  oourse,  subter- 
fanean  tombs  night  be  overlooked. 

«  T)ie  di£Ferent  titles  used  in  this  incident  refer  to  the  same  great  class.  Any  one 
might  be  a  Pharisee,  whether  a  layman,  a  priest,  or  a  Rabbi,  as  any  of  these  might  be  a 
Sadduoee.  A  Scribe  and  a  lawver  were  different  names  for  the  same  class — ^the  clergy 
of  tiie  day.  They  were  the  authorities  for  the  expositions  of  ih6  Law ;  they  copied  the 
aaored  manuscripts,  and  devoted  themselves'  as  the  work  of  their  life  to  Rabbinical  studies 
and  employmentB.-^€b(ftii9rn,  Atoron  andMo$es,  27.     Winery  Bibel  Lex,,  Ao,  &c. 

*  There  is  no  such  passage  in  the  Old  Testament,  so  that  this,  apparently,  must  have 
been  an  earlier  utterance  of  Jesus. 


CHAPTER    XLIL 


*  The  fertility  of  Palestine  makes  a  return  of  even  one  hundred-fold,  possiblo.  Tris- 
tram says,  **  I  have  often  counted  six^  grains  in  an  ear,  and  even  a  hundred  is  some- 
times reached.**— i\^ar.  Bist.  of  the  Bible,  489.  ' 

Keim  quotes  a  case  of  an  Englishman  who  got  seven  crops  of  potatoes  in  a  year  a 
little  south  of  Bethlehem  (ii.  448).  See  also  i^old  in  Herzog,  xi  24.  Any  one  who 
wishes  to  see  what  the  fancy  of  the  Rabbis  could  invent  respecting  the  fertility  of 
Palestine,  may  do  so  in  Derenbourg,  111. 

^  In  iStic^ahj  foL  46.  2,  we  find  the  following  >—^  Gbd's  measure  is  not  like  the  measure 
of  flesh  and  blood.  The  measure  of  flesh  and  blood  is  this.  An  empty  vessel  is  free  to 
receive,  but  a  f uU  one  can  take  in  no  more.  But  God's  measure  is  this.  The  full 
me^ure  can  receive  more,  but  the  empty  vessel  receives  no&ing,  as  it  is  said, '  If 
hearing  thou  shalt  hear,*  that  is,  'If  thou  hearest  thou  Mult  hear,  Imt  if  thou  dost  not 
hear,  thou  shalt  not  hear.'  The  gloss  is, '  If  thou  accustom  thyself  to  hear,  then  thou  shalt 
hoar,  and  learn,  and  add.**  So  in  Berachotk^  {,66,1^*^  God  doth  not  give  wisdom  but  to 
him  with  whom  wisdom  is  already." 

~  •  Tlia  Oommon  Mustard  of  Palestine  if  the  same  as  our  own  mustard,  but  grows  to  a 
much  greater  size  than  in  this  country,  especially  in  the  richer  soils  of  the  Jordsa 
valley. — J'ristram,  473.  It  is  Situqne  ni^ro,  of  the  ord^r  Grucifeias.  Thompson  (414) 
has  seen  mustard  plants  on  the  rich  plain  of  Acre  as  tall  as  a  hone  and  its  rider. 
Lightfoot  (it  216)  quotes  the  following  from  the  Rabbis  :—^  There  was  a  stalk  of 
mustard  in  Sichin  from  which  sprang  out  three  boughs^  of  which  ons  broke  off,  and 
covered  the  tent  of  a  potter,  and  produced  three  cabs  of  mustard  (nearly  six  quarts>'' 
R.  Simeon  Ben  Ghalaphta  said,  *«  A  stalk  of  mustard  was  in  my  field,  into  which  I  was 
wont  to  climb,  as  men  are  wont  to  elimb  into  a  fig-tree."  These  extracts  are  also  given 
in  Buxtorf  (82d).  He  adds  that  an  instance  ia  given  by  the  Rabbis,  of  the  fertility  of 
Palestine,  to  ttie  effect  that  one  man  got  three  hundred-fold  increase  on  the  grain  he 
BOWed. 

'  Thompson  (Lamiand  Book,  421)  thinks  tiie  incident  of  aowiBg  tares  among  wheat 
by  design  a  mere  imaginai7  inoident,  hot  Roberto  (Orisnto/  lOmttraiiemM^  521;  says  that 
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It  is  a  commoB  pnMrtiM  of  a  m«D*f  mtamiM,  In  Jndes ;  and  Trevieb  sajt  (Arvftfes,  89} 
tiutt  **  in  Ir«knd  he  hM  known  an  outgoing  tenant,  lu  epite  at  hie  eieotion,  sow  wild  oalt 
In  the  flolde  he  wae  learing.  Theee,  ripening  «nd  eoeding  tiienM^YOB  hofore  1^  snpe 
Id  which  thoj  were  mingled,  it  heoamo  nOkt  to  Impoeaihle  to  get  rid  of  them." 

The  Tares  (^(i^dyta)  ftre  the  SoHum  ttmvUntum  or  Bearded  Darnel,  a  Idnd  of  rye- 
grass.  It  is  the  only  species  of  the  grass  family,  the  seeds  of  which  are  poisonooB. 
They  produce  nansea,  oonTnlsions,  and  diarrhcna,  which  frequently  end  in  death.  The 
plant  is  exactly  like  wheat  till  the  ear  appears.  Dean  Stanley  obserred  the  women  and 
children  picking  out  the  tall  green  stalks,  which  the  Arabs  still  eaU  Zawftn,  In  the  great 
Ocm-fields  of  Samaria,  but  they  are  sometimes  left  till  the  harrest,  and  then  separated 
by  the  fan  and  dere. — Tristram^  488.  The  Tahnndists  made  tiie  natural  error  of  sup- 
posing darnel  ^  a  kind  of  wheat  which  Is  changed  in  tiie  earth,  both  as  to  its  f  onn  and 
nature ;"  but  It  Is  a  dlstinet  plant— £t>A(/bot,  ii.  216. 

'<  A  narrow,  steep  path,  eyidontily  little  traTolled,  led  down  Into  the  Talley.  When 
we  were  half-way  down,  it  led  along  the  east  elope  of  the  hill.  What  an  amaring  number 
of  oUto  and  fig-trees  on  erery  knoU  around,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  Talley  1  A  brtM^ 
gurgled  briskly  down  ttie  face  of  the  hill.  Orer  against  us  a  Tillage  ^ilivened  the 
wuody  landscape*  8cnM|>eMants  were  «i  work  «n  the  gronnd  on  the  temMeeivndsr  the 
shade  of  the  trsosi,  A  tnnt  of  the  road  ooon  bvonght  tibe  tUlagpo  el  Dseheba  before  sa 
On  the  steep  hill-eide  thoiioaeee  rose  i»  terraoet  one  oTor  the  other,  so  tiiat  the  roofs  of 
one  street  seenod  as  if  they  were  the  street  of  that  above  it.  We  went  OTor  to  it^erossing 
the  broad,  flat  valley.  Grain  fields  ooTersdthe  wh<te  snriaoof  bnt  the  eropa  were  veiy 
unequal ;  part  thick,  shmnk,  and  almost  dry;  part  full,  and  stately,  lien, women, and 
children  were  busv  in  many  of  the  fields  ptdling  out  the  weeds,  which  they  gathered  in 
heaps  and  bound  into  bundles,  to  burn  them.** — Fi&i^*$  Wandenmgen^  255.  See  slie 
Bnxtori,  681. 

•  The  great  drag  net  Is  thai  which  ''gathered  of  every  kind."  Some  row  tke  best, 
■ome  cast  out  the  net,  some  on  shore  puU  the  repe  with  all  their  strength,  otfaeirB  threw 
stones  and  beat  the  waters  at  the  Onds  of  the  nei  to  frighten  the  fish  from  oseaping  them. 
When  it  is  drawn  to  the  shore,  the  fishermen  sit  down  and  gather  the  good  into  vessels, 
bnt  cast  the  bad  away.  I  haw  watched  ttds  operation  a  hundred  times  along  flie  ahoce 
of  the  Mediterranean. — Thtmson,  402. 

The  word  used  is  Sagene — eapf(\v7t-^  drag  net,  a  Mine.  Can  this  wcnrd  oome  from 
the  same  root  in  spite  of  its  having  also  a  Saxon  equivalent? 

The  SageoS  was  leaded  and  buoyed,  and  then  drawn  in  a  circle,  so  as  to  enelose  a 
great  multitude  of  fishes. — TrUtramy  289. 

'  Palestine  had  been  so  wasted  by  war,  age  after  age,  tiiat  treasures  hidden  in  the  grond 
by  their  owners,  at  the  approach  of  danger,  must  have  been  often  found.  In  lodis, 
during  the  mutiny,  treasures  were  hidden  m  the  strangest  places.  At  Lucknow,  a  tank 
was  dug  and  a  vault  constructed  below  it,  into  which  the  treasures  were  put^  and  the 
water  was  then  let  in,  over  it.  A  box  of  magnificent  Jewels  was  hidden  in  a  hole  at  the 
top  of  a  palm-tree.  Immense  hoards  were  built  into  walls,  or  buried  in  fields  and  sown 
over  with  thick  crops. 

Furrer,  Wanderungm  (78).  "  There  is  a  piece  of  good  road  near  the  Jaffa  gate  at 
Jerusalem,  which  owes  its  existence,  as  I  have  been  most  credibly  informed,  to  the  belief, 
that  a  great  treasure  had  been  buried  in  this  part,  and  to  obtidn  this,  tiia  Greeks  made 
a  pretence  of  wishing  to  form  a  road.  This  very  speculative  looking  nndertiUung  has 
more  reason  in  it  in  the  East  than  with  us.  The  oppressions  and  robberies  of  governmesi 
often  lead  the  natives  to  bury  iheir  treasures  seozetly.  As  in  Christ*s  ttme^  It  is  notldng 
unusual  to  find  a  treasure  hkl  in  a  field." 

t  A  passage  in  Sohar  Ckackuh^  iol^  6Xy  col.  1,  illustrates  Jewish  ways  in  this  partiedar 
very  strikingly.  R.  Bun,  was  once  aocosted,  when  travelling,  by  a  young  man  who  had 
given  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Law — "  Master,  will  you  let  me  follow  you  on  your  way, 
and  put  myself  at  your  servloe  ?  "  The  R  answered,  •♦  You  may,"  and  so  the  scholar  of  the 
Law  went  after  him.  As  they  went  on  in  this  way,  R.  Ohija,  son  of  Abba,  and  R.  Juda,  sen 
of  Joses,  met  them,  and  asked  R.  Bun,  <*  Have  you  no  companion  7**  R  Bun  answered,  "  I 
have  accepted  a  young  man  for  my  companion.*  But  R.  Chija  rej^d,  **  It  is  a  sin  for 
which  you  have  to  answer,  that  you  have  not  hkn  at  your  side,  that  you  ooold  iiMuas 
respecting  the  Law  with  him.  When  the  company  had  sat  down  to  rest  under  the  shade  of 
ft  tree,  R.  Ghija  oommenoed  as  follows,  on  the  words  (Prov.  iv.  18),  *'  The  path  of  ^ 
Just  is  as  the  shining  light,  whioh  shines  brighter  and  brighter  to  tiie  periect  day  i"^^'  If 
•ny  one  has  to  traTcl,  let  him  take  care  that  he  join  himself  as  companion  to  some  <ne 
wise  in  the  Law.  The  just,  who  walk  in  the  light,  act  thus,  for  ihev  have  tlie  light,  i^ 
the  Law,  ever  before  them.  The  words '< even  to  tiie  perfect  day'  mesn,  till  the 
Shechina  joins  them,  for  we  know,  tiurough  the  traditions,  that  wherever  the  La« 
is  the  subject  of  ooasversatien  the  Sheohlna  is  also  theroy  for  it  is  trritton  (Ezod.  zx. 
14),  «In  all  plaoes  where  I  recoil  my  name,  I  will  oomo  nnlo  thsoftnd  wiU  bless  ttit.*«' 
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^ .  VaftodeT't  Gommentmry  en  the  words  U  beAutifiiL  **  IM  tliOM  who  are  themselTos 
leftd,  wJio  know  iiothiii|r  of  the  higher  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  Qod  or  the  divme  life. . 
Mtteiid  to  the  lifeless  ohkj.  Bnt  thou,  upon  whom  the  dlyine  lifoi  which  conquers  all 
death,  is  opened^  tkou  most  devote  thyself  wholly  to  propagate  it  by  preaching  the 
GoqieL  It  is  for  the  dead  to  eare  for  the  dead;  the  llTing  for  the  UTing." — Lf/e  of 
Cknsi,tU. 

*  wpe#KcfiX«cor»  pillow  for  the  4iead.  **  A  part  of  the  boat  was  nsed  for  the  boataaanV 
Hing  or  sitting  on,  ani  was  provided  with  a  (coarse)  leather  onshion  **  (of  some  kind). — 
M^fer,  Marha^  6L 

^  Matthew  nsef  the  word  vwri^u^t  (seismos),  which  is  usually  the  term  for  an  earth* 
qnake.  It  means  here  a  eonunotion — a  storm.  Kark  and  Luke  use  XoiXof  (Lailaps). 
which  Passow  (HandmdrUrh,)  explains  as  a  storm  wind  with  heavy  clouds,  nin,  and 
darkness,  and  as  a  whiiiwind  raging  fcoia  below  npwaxds.  Hesychiaa  explains  it  a^  « 
whiriwtnd  with  raia. 

>  Y«Mi^  (galtei>  F^aoe  in  ttia  air  and  on  tba  waten  (Passow).  By  some,  from 
y9kim  to  iMglL  By  otiierSi  from  7«Ua  (gitla\  milkr— of  the  milky  smoothness  of  the 
nntronbled  sea.  The  wind  eeased  (ii^varfv  ekopasen) — from  M»wdCm  kopadzo-^whea 
aae  eeanes  from  weariness  (Passow).    **  Nor  weary  worn-out  winds  expire  so  soft." 

Winer  {GrammatOCf  295)  remarks  that  the  address  to  the  winds  and  sea  is  equiyaleni 
to  Peaee  (and  remain)  stilll 

"  Gadara  is  from  the  same  root  as  **  Cadis  "  (Gadium).  In  Hebrew  and  Fhenician  it 
is  from  the  root  Qader— a  walled  place. — O^temi  Tkeiotina.  Gadara  was  a  famous 
fortified  city  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  steep  edge  of  the  valley  of  the  Jarmnk. 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis (league  of  ten  oities),  and  was  aboutd  miles  south- 
east from  Tiberias,  aoross  the  Lake  ^66  stadia),  a  stadium  being  606  feet  9  inches.  It  was 
reckoned  the  capital  of  Perea,  and  nad  coins  of  its  own.  The  great  roads  from  Tiberias 
and  Scythopolis  passed  throi^  it  to  the  interior  of  Bsreaandto  Damas^is.  It  was 
deBtroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaans,  after  a  ten  months'  siege,  but  had  been  reboilt  by 
Pompey,  two  generations  before  Ohrisk  It  had  belonged  to  Herod  the  Great* s  kingdom, 
bat  after  his  death  was  taken  fn->m  Aroheiausi  and  joined  to  the  Province  of  Syria.  It 
was  stormed  and  burned  to  the  ground  a  generation  later,  in  the  great  Jewish  war,  by 
Vespasian,  its  youth  all  slain,  and  its  other  thfaabitants  carried  o£f  as  slaves.  The  popola^ 
tion  must  thus  have  been  largely  Jewish. — Jos.  Beil  Jmd^  ili  7.  1 ;  iv.  7.  S. 

"  Some  of  these  tombs  are  now  used  as  bouses  by  the  Arabsi  ^  We  arrived  before  sun* 
•et  at  Um  Keis— the  ancient  GadariL  We  were  very  kin^y  received  by  the  sheikh  of 
the  natives  who  inhabit  the  sepulchres.  The  tomb  welodged  in  was  capable  of  oontaming 
between  twenty  and  thirty  people.  It  was  of  an  oblong  form,  aadthe  cattle,  Ae.,  oeoupied 
one  end,  while  tlie  proprietor  and  his  family  lodged  in  another.  The  sepulchres,  which  are 
all  underground,  are  hewn  out  of  the  live  rook,  and  the  doors,  which  are  vary  massy,  are 
cut  out  of  immense  blocks  of  stone.  Some  of  these  are  now  standing  and  actuiUly 
working  on  their  hinges,  and  uaed  by  the  natives.  Of  course,  the  hinge  is  nothing  bat 
a  part  of  the  stone  left  projeettng  at  esoh  end,  and  let  into  a  socket  cat  in  the  rock. 
The  faeeeaf  the  doors  were  cut  in  the  shape  of  panels."!— /r<y  «u/ if oa^  Trmik,  2V!^ 
298. 

13»ere  is  stOl  a  population  of  about  SOO  aouls.in  these  tombs. 

*  The  prseepi  name  of  Gadara  is  Um  Eii— the  Hother  of  Ounnfaig;  There  Is  eon* 
fusion  about  the  reading  of  the  text  in  the  di£Ferent  M8S.,  but  it  is  not  worth  wUle 
troubliag  the  reader  wUh  it  Um  E&s  is  the  supposed  «eene  of  Chrises  visit  See 
BiM  Ux^  Eeim,  Wmer,  Hausrath,  Hersog,  Smithes  DieL,  ArL  •'Gadara."  Thomson 
(^Laud  and  Book),  however,  thinks  Ehersa,  opposite  Tiberias,  the  place  (876>  So  Swald, 
T.  416.    So,  also  FOrrer,  t),  BedmUmg  d,  ^  Gtog.  19. 

a  Bobmseo  saw  madmen  sitting  before  the  walla  of  Jamaaliv,  planking  their  ehainc 

«  l$v#wof— abysses,  St,  without  bottom.    It  is  need  here,  and  in  Rom.  x.  7,  without 
distinct  definition  of  its  meaning.    Elsewhere  it  la  found  oidy  In  tiie  Apocalypse,  where 
^  It  is  used  seven  times  of  the  penal  dwelling  of  evU  angels. 

'  UeiiDaCl«<fes),''whomGodeDlighteMi''LlghtfdotqQoteafremtheTalnuid— «<Thd 
ruler  of  the  synac^ogne  is  he  by  whose  aommand  the  aflPaira  of  the  aynagogue  are 
appointed ;  namely,  who  shall  read  the  ProphetiL  who  shall  reeite  the  phylacteries,  who 
ahall  pass  before  the  ark."— Vol.  U.  17L 

*  Even  a  poor  Isiaelite  waa  required  te  have  not  f^wer  than  two  flute-playera,  and 
ene  ■Kmmiog  wonum,  at  the  death  of  his  wife ;  but  if  he  be  ridi,  all  things  are  to  be 
done  aeeording  to  his  quality.  TaiMuuL  quoUd  in  Buxtmf.  766.  See  alio  Horn  ifafr., 
ii.172.  Nork,6L  Godwyn,  244. 
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*  The  Sappedans,  or  imUIo  monrnerB,  among  the  Jews,  wore  eithar  mao  or  wtaam 
BoiDO  are  speoiall j  menttoned  in  the  Tahnnd  for  the  beauty  of  their  apoken  lameDtatiM. 
Thd  humbler  artists  among  them  expressed  their  grief  by  ugha  and  efaoolatioiis,  vitk 
the  repetition  of  oommooplAoes  of  tondeniess  and  regret,  but  others  Umoated  in  soagi 
snd  poetical  elegies.  Thus  Bar  Abbin  be^  his  lament  thus— ^  Weep,  tm  yomr  lonw, 
bat  not  for  the  dead,  for  he  has  departed  into  peaoe ;  weep  tar  us  who  remain  in  leaa 
and  sadness."— Baxfor/;  1522^ 

Dnkes  gires  a  great  many  examples  in  his  Babbimsch$  Bhmenkse,  246 — 26S.   Hs 
traoes  the  rise  of  the  onstom  of  elegies  to  that  of  Daytd  oyer  Jonathan. 

»  Death  is  spoken  of  hundreds  of  times  in, the  Talmud  as  sleep.  <*  When  N.  slept,* 
that  is,  when  he  died,  recurs  oonstantiy.  ^Lightfoot,  ii  176.  So  also  in  Old  Testam«it- 
Ps.  xui.  4.  Job  ill.  13.  Jer.  U.  69.  Dan.  xii.  2. 

*  It  will  be  notioed  that  JmtB  nses  the  form  of  words  in  Togne  a*  tbo  tine  fnss 
physicians  to  the  siok.    See  below. 

f  A  glimpse  at  Jewish  medioal  praotioe  is  supplied  by  the  foUowing  from  SditA^ 
f.  4.  2.  It  refers  to  the  use  of  amulets  as  means  of  cure,  ^.  *<It  is  pemiittod  (ersa  m 
Ae  Sabbath)  to  go  out  with  the  egg  of  a  grissshopper,  or  tiie  tooth  of  a  toi,  or  the  asA 
of  one  who  nss  been  hanged,  as  medical  remedies.* 

*  ri  ly^t^sder    (kraspedon). 


CHAPTER    XLIII 


•  I  am  faidebted  for  the  following  paragraphs  to  EU  Tag  m  Captrmumit  by  Br. 
DeUtzsoh,  68,69. 

^  This  is  the  text  of  the  ^aitio  and  Vatican  MSS.  St  Luke  quotes  it  frsely  ficn 
flio  Septuac^    It  is  from  Isaiah  Iz.  1, 2. 

•  The  houses  stand  on  tho  u^der  part  of  the  slope  of  the  west  hill,  whioh  lises  hi^ 
and  steep  above  them. — Bobin$on^  iii.  419. 

The  rook  is  40  or  50  feet  perpendicular  near  the  Maronite  church. — RohrnKm,  vL 
428.    See  also  ZaiM/aMfBbo^48L 

'  Disoipulus— «  disoiple,  is  *^one  who  is  learning  **~a  scholar,  ^laftin^s— the  Gresk 
word  for  disciple— also  means  a  soholar.  Tslmid — ^"^V?,  the  Hebrew  word  for  dit- 
oiple,  means  also  the  ssaue*  *'The  scholars  of  the  wise"  was  the  phnisa  for  tht 
<*  disciples  "  of  the  Rabbis.    The  Arabio  and  Hebrew  words  are  the  same. 

•  The  word  ** apostle*'  ibi^oXof--one  sent  forth,  is  the  equlTslent  of  the  Tsfanodie 

T^  (Sheliaofa).  It  oarriea  with  it  the  idea  of  rspresenlatioB  of  the  anthori^  by  which 
the >« apostle''  is  sent  <« The  < Sheliach ' of  amanis  as  if  he  himaell  who  aeadswsre 
fhere.''-^Aiartor/,  2411.  Xi^Ar/oof,  ii  176.  iVbi^  61. 

'  **  At  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  the  work  of  the  priest  began :  the  aUylog  of  ths 
victims  may  be  done  by  any  ona'-^TaAaaM^  £^^»  -oe^  iii  189.  Heooe  only  tbsTSiy 
peer  killed  thehr  own  saorifioes. 

t  In  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  temporal  rewards  and  punishments,  the 
Jews  looked  on  aB  striking  calamities,  and  congenital  diseases  or  affliotions,  and  Tisit^ 
tions  like  demon  possession,  as  punishment  for  the  sins  of  parents,  or  for  sins  oommtttsd 
by  the  sufferers  themselves  in  a  previous 'stats  of  existence.— ScAaedbsater^,  249. 

^  Barren  flg-trses  are  Otm  common.  Trees,  neglected  when  young,  are  often  so.  To 
bear  fruit  well,  a  fig-tree  needs  to  be  manured  freely,  and  plou^ed  and  dog  about  fre- 
quently.   Even  the  stones  in  the  orchard  are  oarsfnlly  gathered  and  removed.— Xoai 

*'  They  lay  dung  to  moisten  the  earth ;  they  dig  about  the  roots  of  the  trees ;  tbey 
fluok  up  the  suckers  {  they  take  off  the  (dead)  leaves ;  they  sprinkle  aohes^  and  tbey 
smoke  under  the  trees,  to  kill  worms.*'-*7Vi£im4  Ar.  JTsii,  iii.  146. 

>  The  Law  (Deut  xx.  19,  20)  forbade  the  cutting  down  fruit-trees,  except  hi  ^edil 
oircumstances.    Hence  the  Rabbis  said,  ^  Out  not  down  the  palm-tree  that  bears  a  esh 
(two  quarts)  of  dates,  or  the  oUve,  that  bears  but  the  fourth  part  d  a  oab  (a  piot)^" 
''My  son,"  said  one  Rabbi,  «< had  not  died  had  ha  not  eat  down  a  Bg-tree  betee iU 
r-ifor.  ^#6.,  iii  189. 


•^  In  Pirhi  Aboth^  o.  2.  16,  there  is  a  passage  strikingly  paralleL    B.  Tarphissid 
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•'Short  is  the  day,  ttie  work  UgrMt^tb*  laboumcs  idle,  the  reward  grest^  tnd  the  Lotd 
oi  (he  harTOBt  presaea." 

>  Thia  ieema  a  better  sense  of  the  words  than  their  UAoal  explanation  of  giving 
**  without  return  ** — ^that  is.  without  payment.  The  disciples  were  to  take  their  lodging,  &o, 
as  a  free  gift  for  their  spintual  labours,  and  so  did  the  Rabhis.  Many  passages,  however, 
show  how  strictly  receipt  of  payment  for  religious  teaching  was  forbidden.  *<  Make  the 
Sabbath  your  working  day  rather  than  ask  anything  from  the  people,"  says  the  Talmud. 
b.  Peaackimy  112  a.  ^  Work  lo  your  nttennost  ratlrar  than  ask  from  the  people,**  says 
mother  passage  (b.  Batkra^  110  a).  So  Paul  did  (Ephes.  iv.  28),  though  he  claimed 
support  as  a  right.  1  These*  it  9.  2  Theas.  ia  8.  Buthe  knew  a  trad^  which  the 
fisher  Apostles  did  not  Deut.  It.  5,  ^diere  Moses  speaks,  is  explained  **  As  I  have  taught 
you  without  reward,  so  must  you  spread  my  teaohing  without  money,  for  Ood  gave  me 
the  Law  without  asking  a  reward,  and  I  follow  His  example,  and  expeot  that  yon  wiU 
loUow  mine.  "^^BaekarQik,  iv.  6. 

■  The  "  wallets  **  or  <*  scrips  "  now  in  use,  are  only  the  skins  d  l(ids  stripped  off  whold^ 
sad  tanned  by  a  very  simple  process. — Thomson^  845. 

«<  The  peasant  puts  on  over  his  shirt  only  a  white  and  black  striped  over-garment  of 
camel  or  goat's  hair.  It  has  no  sleeves.  He  girds  in  his  shirt  as  the  fishermen  did  in 
I*eter*s  time,  and  carries  in  the  leathern  belt  ul  the  money  he  has.**— JVinisr,  Wander^ 
nngen^  27. 

The  wallet  In  the  Talmud,  is  a  leather  pouch  (as  above^  which  shepherds  hang  about 
tiieir  necks,  and  in  which  they  put  their  viotuala. — ffor,  Meb,  iu  1S8. 

John  had  counselled  those  who  had  two  undercoats  to  give  to  him  that  had  none.— 
Luke  iii.  11. 

Sandals  were  made  of  leather  or  of  rushes,  or  of  the  bark  of  palm-trees.  "  A  shoo,*' 
says  the  Talmud,  ^  waa  of  softer,  a  sandal  of  harder  leather."  Some  had  wooden  soles 
and  leather  uppers. — Hor.  JBeb.  ii.  184. 

R.  Ghija  says,  *'It  is  not  fitting  that  a  scholar  of  the  wise  should  wear  shoes."— 
Norky  62.  Pious.  Jews  usually  travelled  aa  Christ's  disciples  did,  with  girdle,  wallet,  &q^ 
and  slso  with  a  book  of  the  Law  slung  round  their  neok. 

"  When  a  Persian  enters  an  Assembly,  after  having  left  his  shoes  without,  he  makes 
the  usual  salutation,  *vPeaoe  ^  unto  you,'*  which,  is  addressed  to  the  whole  assembly, 
as  it  were  saluting  the  house. — Moria^M  Second  Joum^  142.    Godwifn,  87. 

*  Great  care  was  taken  with  imported  fruit,  lest  the  dust  of  a  heathen  country  might 
be  on  it,  and  thu9  the  land  of  Israel  be  defiled.  It  might,  in  such  a  ease,  be  dust  from  a 
gravel  All  heathen  countries,  moreover,  were  as  unclean  as  a  burial-place. — Sor, 
&«6.iil86. 

The  duAt  of  a  heathen  country  defiled  the  Jew  of  Palestine. — Nork,  63. 

p  See  Joat's  translation  of  the  Mitckna  SUOy  ix.,  in  which  the  Rabbis  used  language 
almost  identical  with  that  of  Jesua  in  this  pass8|;e-M>f  the  signs  of  the  approaoh  of  the 
Messiah.— .Sb&aZriv*,  58a    JSohltUrmaehm^s  JPi^tmiy  il  69.* 

«  In  verse  27,  *«  What  ye  hear  in  the  ears*  refers  to  the  habit  of  the  Rabbi  in  his 
ehair  whispering  into  the  ear  of  the  interpreter,  who  repeated  in  s  loud  voice  what  he 
had  thus  received. — ffor,  Heb,  IL  187. 

**  The  housetops,*'  which  are  fiat,  are  still  used  for  public  announoements.  It  was 
from  a  housetop  that  the  trumpet  was  sounded  each  Friday  evening,  to  announce  the 
approach  of  the  Sabbath.— ^or.  Htb.  \L  17a  Land  and  Book,  40,  41.  Dach,  in  Bibel 
to.,  L  555. 

A  passage  in  the  Tialmnd  Is  a  fine  illustration  of  verse  29.  Simon,  the  son  of  Jochai, 
»noe  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave  in  which  he  concealed  himself  from  his  enemies 
during  the  perseoutionB,  for  thirteen  years.  As  he  did  so,  he  noticed  a  birdcatohor  who 
was  watching  a  bird.  Suddenly,  however,  the  Bath  Kol  sounded  from  heaven  **Havs 
pity,"  and  the  bird  escaped.  Then  the  Rabbi  cried  out — **If  even  a  bird  is  not  taken 
without  the  wiU  of  Ood,  how  muoh  less  a  num  I  *'^Bereskith  Rab.  f.  88,  c.  4. 

Sparrows,  that  is,  finches  generally,  are  still  sold  'for  eating,  in  strings,  at  a  very 
sbeap  rata— THtfroM,  161,  201.    LandandBook,  48.     Godwyn,  264. 

'  Anointing  with  oil  was  a  practioe  among  Jewiah  physicians.  R.  Simeon  Ben  Eliesar 
says,  **  R.  Meir  permitted  the  mingling  of  wine  and  oil,  and  to  anoint  the  sick  on  the 
Sabbath.  But  when  he  ones  was  siok,  and  we  would  do  the  same  to  him,  he  would  not 
allow  it"— ro/miMf  in  Hot,  Htb,  iL  415.  This  explains  James  v.  14.  In  <iie  miraolei  it 
stands  on  a  similar  footing  ^th  Christ's  anointing  the  eyes  of  the  blind  with  cla^r,  ^. 
It  ooald  not  in  itself  cure,  in  many  cases,  but  the  supernatural  grace  imparted  with  it 
seenred  the  desired  result  The  Jews  anointed  the  head  with  oil  for  the  headaohe.*— 
PHny,  28,  38.    OU  is  stiU  used  in  the  East  for  boils^  &Q^^Bmegge^8  TraoeUy  L  247. 

*  A  denarius  or  penny  was  worth  about  7^^  but  its  puichasing  value  was  equal, 
ipporently,  to  about  forty  pence  now. — Dr.  Davidson,  New  2e»f„  xlvi. 
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*  wpoffid^  vpod-iol— Mfioktkn.  The  pnMki  are  the  wqmat  guden  plots  in  iHiii^  teik 
are  grown.  St  Mark,  wlio  used  the  word,  doubtless  ezpreases  the  feelings  of  St  Pefeer  as 
«D  eye-witness.  One  in  the  Talmud,  speaking  of  burley  bread,  says,  ^  There  is  a  ftas 
crop  of  barley."  Another  answers,  "  Tell  this  to  the  horses  and  asses.*  A  Roman  soWkr, 
who  had  quitted  his  ranks,  had  for  part  of  his  punishment  that  he  receiTed  barley  bread 
instead  of  whMtten. — tSuetonius^  August,  24. 

*  The  Misdma  speaks  of  the  usual  blessing  of  bread  and  fish,  but  aays  ttiat  tfat 
blessing  for  the  former  was  emitted  when  the  latter  was  salt  fish,  becanae  tlie  bread  was 
regarded  as  an  appendix  to  the  fish.  The  Uessing  was  therefore  asked  only  on  the  sidl 
fisbl  The  Talmud  saya,  <*It  is  forbidden  to  take  feed  into  the  mouth  without  having 
previoasly  thanked  God  for  it  as  His  giff-^^Berae^^  f.  85.  I. 

Jesus  asked  Philip  about  sn{^ying  the  multitude.  ^  PerhapB,"  says  Beaoigel,  **  ke  bad 
eliarge  of  proTiding  for  the  daily  wants  of  tiie  diseiples  and  of  Jesus." 

Liioke  (^Commentar^  ii  62^  says,  **  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  boOi  •zpreaBioDS  *to 
bless '  and  '  to  give  thanks  were  the  usual  terms  for  the  *  grace '  oommon  among  the 
Jews.*  The  formula  is  given  in  full.  Acts  xivii  86.  tltxapt^rrta'^  rS  6c^ — tcai  nXdirat-' 
^  He  took  bread  and  gave  thankt  to  God^  and  wh^n  he  had  broken  it.  See  also  PxesBeTi 
Leben  Jesu,  186. 

In  John  vi  16,  it  is  said  that  <*  when  eren  was  eome  the  disciples  went  down  unto  ths 
•ea."  La  the  other  Gbspels,  however,  evening  is  spoken  of  as  having  already  eome,  cf 
being  near,  before  the  multitude  was  fed.  The  explanation  is  tiiat  while  John  his 
fbllowed  the  usual  Greek  mode  of  speaking,  the  others  make  use  of  the  Hebrew,  or 
rather  the  Phuisaio  way  of  reekoning  the  day.  By  thi^  there  were  two  evenings :  t^ 
first  correspondhig  to  our  afternoon,  from  three  to  six,  the  other  from  six  to  nine^  after 
which  came  <'  the  darkness."— Z^ildke,  il  66.    De  Wette,  Archaologie,  214.  moL  dL 

■  The  Bomaa  satirists  note  this  wallet  or  basket  as  a  oharaoteristic  of  tbe  Jewa^ 
Juvenal  Sat.,  ilL  14 ;  vi.  541.  It  was  of  osiers  or  twiga— ^  viiigulta."  Luthardt  fLktM,  Jek 
Evangelium^  ii.  44)  finds  in  the  twelve  baskeufull  one  for  eaeh  apostle,  a  xnystloa]  refer- 
ence to  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  andent  Israel  and  to  the  future  of  the  new  Israel! 
The  **  baskets  "  were  specially  designed  to  proride  the  Jew  with  LevitieaUy  clean  food, 
when  travelling  through  Samaria,  or  in  heathen  parts. —  Wahl^  dams^  278.  bw 

9  ob  ykp  ein^Kor— ** they  considered  not;"  rather,  did  not  understand— eomprabsBd. 
«i«wpi0^^n|—^* hardened;"  rather  "dull,  stupid." 


CHAPTER    XLIV, 


•  The  Jems.  Talmud  (Scmhed,,  f.  18)  asks  «  What  is  the  seal  of  God  ?"  R.  Bibai,  in 
the  name  of  R.  Reuben^  answers,  **  The  Truth  "  (n9M>  <«But  vdio  is  tbe  Tmtii?  *'  K. 
Bon  says,  ''The  Living  God,  the  Eternal  King."  R.  Lakisch  notes  that  in  n»K(tb0 
Truth),  R  is  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  fi  the  middle  one,  and  n  the  last,  wfaidi,  there- 
fore,  means  <*  I,  Jehovah,  was  the  First ;  besides  me  there  u  no  God^  and  I  shall,  also, 
BE  the  Last" 

Had  Jesus  any  alluBion  to  such  a  meaning  of  the  expression, "  sealed^"  ^^  since  it 
was  current  in  His  day  ?    Oomp.  John  xiv.  6. 

^0'4>p^t(rcv— esphragisen — Mated,  attested,  confirmed,  established,  as  mtti  do  in  tbe 
East,  by  affixing  a  seal  The  writing  of  a  document  may  be  done  by  any  one ;  the  msI 
affixed  is  the  mark  of  authenticity.  This  is  still  the  universal  custom  in  all  written 
transactions.— Xoiw's  Modem  Egyptians^  i  86^  86.  Peribas*  Persia^  421.  l>imratite  ej 
a  Mission,  256. 

^  6  Korafisdyctr—Teien  to  6  apros.  It  is  wrongly  applied  to  Jeeut  In  the  laffiA 
version.    It  is  not  <*  he,"  buf  it  '^  in  our  idiom. 

•  Both  ttie  word  ""^i  (Bashar)  flesh,  and  ^9$  (Aohal)  to  eat,  were  familiar  as  figures  to 
Chrises  hearers,  even  in  the  Scriptures.  ^To  eat  my  flesh"  (Pa  xxvii  2)  was  t 
metaphor  for  fierce  and  cruel  enemies  thirsting  for  one's  blood.  The  fool  devoured  with 
envy  is  said  (Eccl.  iv.  5)  to  eat  his  ovm  fiesb.  Oppressive  rulers  were  said,  in  Pa  xiv. 
4,  Prov.  XXX.  14,  Hab.  iii  16,  **  to  eat  up,  or  devour,  the  people."    So  Mio.  12. 8w 

*  I  have  put  together  the  meaninga  attached  to  the  expreasion  by  different  expoiHa% 
ancient  and  modem. 

*  iu  Toirov,  So  De  Wette  and  Lficka    But  Meyer,  **  on  this  account,"  vis.,  the  disooans' 

'  This  is  the  true  reading,  as  shown  by  B,  €,•  D,  L,  Nonn.  Oosul,  and  received  ^f 
Oriesbach,  Lachmami,  and  Tischendorf. 

The  Holy  One  of  God  is  equivalent  to  **  Him  oonseczated  by  God."  See  John  x.  8& 
1  John  iL  20.    MariL  i.  24.    Luke  iv.  84.    AoU  iv.  27.    Rev.  ill  7.    Langen  points  ool 
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(JudenikuMj  413)  that  this  is  in  reality  the  same  name  as  <<  The  Elect  One,"  ao  frequently 
used  of  the  Mesaiah  In  the  Book  of  Enooh — for  6  tyios  (ho  hagios)  stands  for  6 
rjytcuTfjJvos — ^bo  hggiasmenoe,  the  sanctified  one,  or  <*Hiai  set  apart" — ^m  John  x.  36. 
1*0  sanctify  or  to  set  apart  for  Himself,  and  to  choose  for  Himself,  thus  spoken  of  Qod, 
are  identical  conoeption& 

«  The  quantity  named  was  40  seah— and  the  Rabbis  giro  the  seah  at  neaxHy  a  gallon 
suid  a  halL—  Wetghts  and  Metuurt$,    IXcty.  of  the  Bible, 

*  Oorban— la*;?^  from  Oarab  sn?  **  hc  drew  near*  (God),— was  the  Hehrew  word  for  any- 
thing Yowed  and  presented  to  GkKl  as  an  offering  or  sacred  gift,  Jewish  nediton  w«re 
qnioK-witted  enough  to  turn  the  <*  oorban "  to  a  good  account,  by.  frightening  paymcBl 
from  their  debtors  by  the  statement  that  the  money  owed  was  '*  oorban.^---  Wimr^ 
JJarkheM. 

*  Tbit  is  inTolTod  in  the  Hebrew  word  ii$  (l^abi^> 
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"  ^|cX#ou^a— exelthousa.  In  Mark  yii.  24,  the  words  '<and  Sidon  *  art  rejected  by 
Tischendorf.  Phenioia  is  from  foM^  a  palOkH-the  oonniry  of  palms.  JBlaty  (I  265> 
makes  it  from  alfid^cuf  an  ancient  Ureek  verb,  to  slay,  to  muider — a  meaning  apt  enough, 
as  the  early  Pheniciaos  were  the  pirates  of  ^e  Mediterranean.  See  Mommsen's 
GeschichUj  paasit/L  But  the  simpler  etymology  seems  tiie  better,  and  has  its  analogue  in 
tho  **  Morea  "  from  puivpos  (mauros),  a  mnlbonry. 

^  i^(X<<^'^^~P^<^^^OQ~''^i°^  ^^^  4"!  pai^^-^A  fragment  of  bread,  flesh,  &c.— -Pomou?. 

*  Tradition  makes  the  |iame  of  the  woman  Justa,  and  that  of  her  daughter  Berenice, 
and  adds  that  her  hasband  repudiated  both  her  and  her  daughter  for  their  faith  in  Jesus. 
— Sepp,  iv.  201.  Oanaanite  meant  originally  a  <*  lowlander,"  but  it  came  to  mean  ^'a 
merchaxxL"  from  the  commercial  fame  of  the  Plhenicians. 

The  Talmud  has  copied  the  incident  of  the  **  children's  crumbs,"  and  used.it  of  a  sup* 
plicant  for  grain  in  a  time  of  famine. — Norkf  76.    S^,  ir.  197. 

Pressel's  commentary  on  the  woman^s  words  is  fine« — Lefwi  Jesit,  174.  So,  also,  at 
usual,  is  that  of  Hess. — Zeben  Jesu,  i.  412. 

*  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  irvXXo^f,  translated  in  our  version,  maimed* 
Tischendorf  rejects  ft  on  ^e  authorit^^-of  the  Sinoitic  version,  but  Scrivener  retains  it. 

*  tnrvplhas — spuridas.  The  spuris  only  is  mentioned  in  this  ease,  instead  of  tlM 
oophinuB  of  the  former  miraculous  feeding.  Bpth  were  small  baskets,  of  which,  every 
Jew  of  the  humbler  class  seems  to  hate  carried  one  for  his  provisions,  ^     See  p.  632. 

'  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  TregeUea  xead  Magadan,  a  noma  whioh  is  nM  otherwisa 
known. 

Mark  gives  the  name  of  Dalmanntha— ^  the  shady  plaoa^—bnt  tkia  also  la  vii^ 
known. 

<  Manasseh  obtained  from  Sanballat  permission  iO  build  a  rival  temple  at  Shechem. 
Menelaus  was  a  time-serving  friend  of  uraek  omtoiDs  and  of  -tha.  Syrian  kinga.  Onias 
built  a  rival  temple  in  I^gypt. 

b  The  Pharisees  as  a  body  were  poor,  and  lived  with  a  modest  simplicity,  often  earning 
their  bread  by  a  laborious  occupation.  The  Sadducees  were  spoiled  cbil<^n  of  fortune. 
Yet  Pharisees  were  not  wanting  whose  •pionjreaiiisBi  rivalled  anything, said  o#  their 
rivals.  **  Eat  and  drink,  for  the  world  we  are  soon  to  leave  is  like  a  marriage  feast," 
said  Samuel  to  Rabbi  Jehuda  Chimena.  **  My  son,"  said  Rab.  to  R  Hamenuna,  **  if  yon 
have  anything,  make  merry,  for  there  is  no  more  pleasure  under  the  ground,  and  death 
gives  no  respite.  Do  you  intend  to  leave  money  to  your  ton  ?  Who  will  tell  you  about 
it  when  you  are  in  the  grave  ?  Men  are  like  the  flowers  of  the  fleld :  those  of  to-day 
give  place  to  those  of  to-morrow."  , These  are  sayings  of  two  famous  Rabbis  ol  the 
Fluuisaic  party. — Derenbourg,  181,  l3i. 

1  The  south  wind  is  the  Samfim  or  Simoonv 'vvhieh  blvws  from  tha  hot  deserts  of 
Air&oa,  and  brings  overpowering  haat.  It  blows  un  tiie  gorge  of  the  Jordan,  and  sweeps 
^ke  a  furnace-blast  over  the  plains  of  GeonesaretL  The  west  wind  brings  the  ekmds 
from  the  Mediterranean.    The  aasfr.wind  fron  the  fMa  lend  of  the  HaniaA  hrings  dry 

weather. 
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•  GbMeldan,  in  bia  Mcount  of  the  reetoration  of  tight  bj  an  opantioD  lo  a  jratli  wha 
bad  been  bom  blind,  aaya,  **  When  he  flrat  aaw  he  knew  not  the  shape  of  anythinij^  aer 
mtj  one  thing  from  another,  howoTer  <Bfferent  in  ihape  or  magnitude ;  bat,  being  toU 
what  thingi  were,  whoae  forma  he  before  knew  from  feeling,  he  wonld  carefnllj  oMenre 
thai  he  m^  know  them  again."— tilMrtonf,  p.  30JL    1768,  Loodon. 

»  Tiaobendorf,  foHowing  thaSiiiaitip  and  Vatioan  XSS.,  <»nita  the  Uat  okaaeof  tkt 
Mey«  nteina  tl 


•  The  Jewa  expected  the  reappearanoe  not  onl j  of  Enoch  and  Eliaa,  bnt  alao  of  ] 
and  Jeremiah,  ifoeeawaa  belioTed  to  baTO  been  taken  to  heaTon  like  ElUah.— «^  . 
^»<.iT.8.4d;  L8.4;  ix.2.2.  I  bare  qnoted  (page  884,  toL  L)  the  legend  (2  Mace  ELI) 
elsewhere,  of  the  oonoealinent  of  the  ark  bf  Jeremiah  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  bj  ths 
Chaldeans. 

A  aimilar  legend  roae  in  the  Ohristian  Ohorob  respecting  Joseph.  He  died,  it  was 
aaid,  but  his  body  waa  not  allowed  to  aee  corruption,  and  he  would  be  raised  again  at  ^ 
marriage  sapper  of  the  thousand-year  reign.  He  would  have  been  carried  to  hesTen  in 
a  chariot  of  tire,  like  Elijah,  but  died  aa  a  tribute  to  original  sin,  deriTed  from  Adam.— 
MUt.  Jq$,  2^  28. 

SeeLaag^'sJiidbtfAmi,48l,40S.    Godwyn's jl«r«NiiiiMl ifeiaff, 88. 

•  cKicXife'^a— -eodesia.  The  word  comoa  from  the  Terb  ^joccUk^W— to  eaU  ouU-4o  eafl 
together,  and  is  equiTalent  to  the  Hebi  V^^— ^Kahal — *^  eongregation,'*  ^  assembty.*— 
Judges  xxi.  8.  1  Chron.  xxiz.  1.  2  Chron.  sziii.  8.  Ss.  xtI.  2.  In  Acts  six.  82, 88, 
it  is  translated  **  assembly." 

•  That  Peter  was  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  waa  to  be  built  up,  aee  Bruob,  Bik 
Lex.  T.  66.  Meyer,  ta  loe.  Holtzmann,  Bi6.  Lex.  It.  482.  F'ressel,  181.  Hoes,  iL  lOS. 
Ewald,  ▼.  481. 

Faulus  (iL  2)  paraphrases  the  words  thus — ^**Thou  art  a  true  Petor — a  rocL-like 
man — ^to  Me  i  and  on  this  ruck,  upon  ^e  foundation  held  so  firmly  by  thee, — that  I  am 
the  true  Moasiab,  on  the  rock  of  thy  confession  will  I  build  up  Uiose  called  from  the 
world  to  be  my  spiritual  Temple.  With  this  I  lay  on  thee  a  great  office.  Thou  shalt  be, 
in  that  spiritual  Tomple-paluce,  the  keeper  of  the  keys,  who  admits  those  allowed  to 
enter.  Lead  in  aa  such,  the  worthy,  who  are  fit  for  Hm  beaTen-like  kingdom.  A  great 
task  will,  howcTer,  lie  on  thee  in  this  matter.  Thoa  shalt  diligently  explain  to  men 
what  the  diyine  commands  forbid  or  permit  And  know  thou  that  what  thou,  here 
below,  declarest  permitted,  must  be  of  that  nature  only  which  is  permitted  in  bsaren, 
where  tha  will  of  Qod  reigna  supreme." 

f  «  To  bind  and  loose,"  aa  shown  by  a  great  many  illustratiana  in  Lightfooi's  iSbr. 
£[eb.f  ii.  288—241,  was  a  phrase  of  every-day  use  among  the  Jews,  for  forbidding  or  per^ 
mitting.  It  was»  in  fact,  the  oommoa  ttxpreasien  for  th^  deelsiims  of  the  Rabbia  on  any 
of  the  countless  poinu  submitted  to  thenu  They  **  bound'* — ^forbade— this;  and  *'looeed*'— 
permitted  ^that.  Doers,  fai  anti<i«dty,  ware  faatened  by  oerds,  fn  tying  and  loosing  which 
keys  were  used.  Hence,  instead  of  speaking,  aa  we  do^  of  opming  and  abutting  a  doM^ 
they  spoke  of  binding  and  loosing  it 

a  Dr.  Ang.  WfiUisoba  haa  pnbliahed  *  aeriea  of  extracts  from  the  Rabbis,  nndw  Hm 
name  of  '*  Die  Leiden  des  Messiaa  "  (Leipsig,  1870),  to  show  that  ^ey  taught  the  dootraa 
of  a  suffering  Messiah;  but  it  is  certain  t^t  the  traces  of  their  haTing  done  to  are  in- 
decisive.    This  is  my  opinion,  at  least,  after  haTing  r^ad  the  book. 

^  fX«6«  #0s  10.  Urrm  i  Ai^t— Ood  V9wmne(fiUt0  fkm    Cted  forgive  thae— Be  it  far  frma 
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•  The  appeimiee  ol  Moaaa  at  the  eoming  of  the  Masaia^  waa  taught  bjtfaa  BabbiiL 
M  God,  the  tTarnBleaaed^  said,  «0  Moaes,  aa  thou  gaveat  thy  Ufe  when  thou  wert  alive  for 
larael,  so,  alao.  In  the  timea  of  the  Mesabh,  wfaeo  I  ahallsend  Elijah  the  pztmhet  to  fhrn^ 
you  also^abaU  mu%  at  the  anaa  tkat^'-^'JOidfanm  RaUa^  i^  866. 3. 


•  The  Rabbis  had  disfigured  and  distorted  the  Scripture  record  of  revelatioBs  by  the 
voioe  of  Qod,  from  heaven.    They  apoke  of  a  **  Bath  ExHs — the  daughter—or  Eoho— of 
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«heToiQe(ofGod>  <<  From  tiis  feliiietbftlHftgga],ZMhariM,  and  Malaohi  died,'' aayttfio 
Talmud^  **  (he  Holy  Spirit  wm  taken  away  from  IsraeL  NevertheloM,  tha  Bath  Kol  was 
ffranted.  For,  onoa,  whan  the  Rabbis  were  conaolting  in  the  ohamber  of  the  hoote  of 
Gorijah,  the  Bath  Kol  came  from  heaven  and  said^  *  There  ia  a  man  among  yon  who  is 
worthy  that  the  divine  majesty  should  rest  on  him,  bat  the  age  is  unworthy  of  him.* 
Then  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned  on  Hillel,  the  <dd,  whom,  when  he  died,  they  mourned 
JM  a  holy  man,  and  a  true  scholar  of  Ezra.**  So,  at  the  ohoibe  of  R  SamueL  Many  mor» 
details  are  given  in  Buxtorf,  620*^22.    Sea  also  ReUmd's  AnaiqmtaU$  Sae,  Heb.,  259. 

^  **  With  tears  *  is  wanting  in  A*  B^  C*  d^  A»  and  several  versions,  and  is  therefore 
rejected  by  lAchmann,  Tisohendorf,  and  Txegelles.  <*^Lord*  is;  in  the  same  way, 
wanting  in  the  Snaltlo,  Vatican,  Alexandrine,  and  other  MSS.,  and  Is  also  rejected  by 
the  same  authoritiea. 

•  ffwopalas — **  tore **  means  not  only  "rending,"  bat  *•  convulring."  The  word  is  used 
four  times  in  the  New  Testament.  In  Mark  L  26,  Sohleusner  translates  the  passage 
«*  et  totum  ejus  oorpus  convulait  et  distordt"-^  and  convulsed  and  distorted  his  whole 
frame.** 

In  the  present  passage  the  Yulgate  transtates  it  **  oonturbavit  eum.'  In  verse  20  it 
|a  tranaiated  "*  tare,"  and  so  in  the  fourth  ins^noe,  in  Luke  ix.  dd.  Bufe  in  all  these  oases 
**  convulsed  **  is  the  true  meaning. 

•  Tjaehmaim,  Tiachendorf,  and  Tregelles,  on  the  autiiority  of  the  Sinaitio  and  Yatieaa 
HSS.,  and  of  many  versions,  read  iktyvrurrtt^^t  instead  of  farurruof*  But  Meyer  and 
De  Wette  retain  the  latter.    I  have  incorporated  both. 

'  It  was  a  familiar  e]^iression  among  the  Jews  for  an  eminent  Rabbi  that  he  was  a 
**  rooter  up,  or  a  remover  of  mountains."  One  was  called  so  from  his  skill  in  clearing 
up  difficulties ;  another,  from  ^  his  piercing  judgment ; "  of  a  tliird,  who  taught  in  the 
streets  of  Tiberias,  it  was  said,  there  was  no  suoh  *^  rooter  up  of  mountains  "  in  hia  day 
as  he.— X^/oof ,  Hor.  Heb.  ii  288. 

The  grain  of  mustard  seed  was  another  proverbial  expression,  for  exoeeding  minute- 
ness. 

•  Tischendorf  omits  **and  fasthig,"  but  Meyer,  De  Wette,  Massner,  sod  others 
retain  it 
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•  Vrem  l^— 4o  send.  The  Jews  ealled  the  messengers  SheUhia  t  the  Hallswtsti— 
Jews  of  foreign  birth— used  the  Greek  equivalent  &vdrroXol — apostolot 

Buxtorf  translates  D^-*^heliach  Ttha  singular  of  Shelihim)  as  a  Nuncios,  or 
apostle— that  is,  a  messenger  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  word  was  also  oaed  for  an  eool»- 
tiastical  servant  who  helped  Levites,  Priests,  or  tixe  Head'of  the  Synagogue,  and  also  as 
the  verger  or  oaretaker  of  the  Synagogue,  HXU 

^  The  aggregate  from  the  whole  world  may  be  Judged  from  the  fact,  that  the  oontrf* 
butions  from  the  Jews  in  Babylon  alone  had  to  be  guarded  across  the  desert  by  a  force 
numbering  Uionsands,  for  fear  of  the  Parthians. 

•  The  idural  ^sens  "  is  used  by  Jesus  as  identifying  Himself  irith  Hia  disciples  In 
ordinary  conversation,  hot  tl&e  appHcatim  can  only  be  made  to  Jesus^  not  to  Peter,  for 
Jesus  alone  was  ^the  Son  of  Ood^  in  the  sense  implied  hi  the  argament.  Curiously, 
this  passage  is  used  by  tiie  Roman  Ohuroh  to  siqppart  the  immunity  of  the  clergy,  sa 
descended  from  Peter,  from  all  tscxation,  or  at  leaat  from  eoeledastioai  taxes. 

'  There  had  been  a  fierce  controversy  between  the  Sadduoees  and  the  Pharisees  about 
the  didraohma.  The  Sadduoees  contended,  from  the  words  of  the  Law,  Numbera  xxviii  4, 
that  the  daily  morning  and  evening  ofiFerings  should  be  paid  from  free  eontrlbutions ; 
not  from  the  Tenqda  treasure.  The  Pho^aees^on  the  other  hand,  likewise  appealed  to 
the  Law,  to  prove  that  ttiese  ofiferings  werjs  the  conoem  of  the  peoj^  as  a  wImIo.  Ther 
carried  their  point,  and  instituted  a  special  Temple  tax— the  tax  now  demanded.  To  marl: 
tiiolr  vSoteryittMj  would  reoeive  no  coin  except  the  oldhalf*sheke]  af  Simon  the  Maceabee 
(Dictif,  of  the  BibUj  iL  410),  which  flattered  the  national  feeling  as  a  Jewish  silver  coin^ 
the  only  silver  ooin,  indeed,  struck  in  their  long  national  history.  See,  also^  Jost,  L 
817  218 

Wieseler  (/Ucpto,  104—126)  has  a  learned  alMpter  in  whioh  hs  nxges  that  the  ta« 
demanded  was  the  Roman  poll-tax. 
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*  A  ttaitt  wM  four  drs^miAa,  uid  it  U  ^my  notewoHliy  that  we  kaow  frm  ol^ff 
MvroM,  th»t  «l  thia  period  It  was  fthnbst  the  only  Qroek  imperial  ooin  in  iilumlalif  ii 
tbo  Satft,  the  didraofama  being  probably  unknown,  or  Tory  litUo  ooinod. 

'  ZiJut9¥ot  (diaconos)— the  deacon.  It  meant  in  the  Kew  Teskament — Isi.  A  aUre  v^ 
waitaat  tables— Mat u  xxii.  IB.  2nd*  One  whose  eerrices  are  used  by  or  for  anothnr  the 
macistnte  (for  Grod).  8rd.  Ministera  at  diaconoi  of  Qod  and  of  Qirlsk  Men  who  aerft 
the  wiU  of  the  deTiL— Boou  ziii  4  I  Oor.  iilX  dOor.sil{L  4th.  •<  Deacona  "  in  Ite 
early  Ohorth. 

«  When  Jesnt  dtewhere  tays,  '*  He  who  it  not  with  me  it  againtt  mo,  and  be  wte 
gathers  not  with  me  toattert  abroad,"  it  it  no  oontradiotion  to  the  qppoaite-aoandiBg 
words,  <«  He  who  is  not  against  me  it  for  me.  That  wa^  spoken  of  Hit  deadly  <>nflmiet ; 
tkU,  of  Hit  friendt. 

^  IjMKos  hviKht  ^mnlot  onikos),  a  I^ill-8tone  turned  by  an  asa.  It  wae  modh 
larger  and  heavier  Uian  the  stones  of  hand  mills.— Furrer,  122.  Buxtorf^  2252.  This  waa 
not  a  Jewish  punishment  {Land  and  Book^  ^^}*  ^^^  ^^  '^'^  ^  ^^  tmong  the  Qreekii 
Bomant,  Syriant,  luid  Phenioiant.-'*Catoai6.  od  Sittt,  Oet^  67,  quoted  by  Meyer. 

*  Amidft  the  eouittlets  explanationt  of  ttdt  difficult  pattage,  I  haye  glTen  wbsl  Metata 
to  me  mott  in  keeping  with  the  context 

k  The  next  Tcrte,  the  12th  of  Matt.  xtIH.  it  wanting  in  B.  L.*  1.*  18, 88,  and  many 
Taralont,  and  it  omitted  by  Laohmann,  Tischendorf ,  and  Tregellea.  Soine  aoeb  wecdi^ 
kowoTer,  being  necessary  to  maintain  the  connection  of  the  text,  I  hare  oaed  ^em. 

*  The  simple  rulos  of  discipline  instituted  by  Jesus  were,  apparantfr,  those  already  in 
practice  in  the  tynagogues.  Even  at  this  day  it  is  required,  on  tiie  day  before  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement,  that  Isxtielites  who  haye  a  difference  seek  reconciliation.  The 
offhnder,  not  at  in  Christ't  case  the  injured^  is  td  go  t6  him  whom  he  hat  wrong<ed,  and 
teek  forgiveneit.  If  not  thus  obtained,  he  is  to  take  three  persons  with  him,  and  go 
again.  Ji  the  injured  person  will  not,  after  all,  forgive,  the  contrite  offender  it  to  take 
wiih  him  ten  persons — ^reckoned  **  a  congregation,"  or,  in  our  use  of  the  Greek  word 
**  ecdesit,"  which  it  the  equiralent  of  the  Hebrew  ^  congregation  *'-^"a  ehnreh,"  and  in 
their  presence  say — **  Sirs,  I  have  wronged  this  person,  and  now  implore  his  pardon  and 
forgiveness.**  If  the  offended  one  still  refuse  to  forgive,  the  witneeees  are  to  hold  the 
offender  dear  in  the  sight  of  Qod  and  maa.— Mills'  JeiM,  170.    See^  also,  Nork,  81. 

The  promise  of  Jesus  to  be  with  any  two  or  three  of  His  Apostles  gathered  in  H» 
name,  must  have  sounded  to  the  Apoetlet  at  a  direct  elaim  of  tupreme  divinity,  for 
it  wat  an  assumption  for  Himself  of  what  the  Rabbis  taught  at  one  of  the  tpedal 
oharaoteristiot  of  Qod,  in  His  relations  to  Itrael.  Where  two  or  three  sit  togi^iez^ 
aaid  they,  and  read  the  Law,  the  Shechinaia  amongst  them.—iVorik,  8L  G/Hfrer^  L  808. 

Over  two  milHons  pounds  sterling.    An  Attic  talent  waa  equal  to  about  M2U. 

it  such  a  defalcation  was  possible,  shows  what  the  condition  cf  the  <^preaaod  natioa- 

alitiea  at  that  time  waa.    The  rapacity  of  Boman  govemora,  in  almoat  aU  eaaea,  aaay  be 


That  such  a  defalcation  was  possible,  shows  what  the  condition  cf  the  <^preaaod  natioa- 
alitiea  at  that  time  waa.  The  rapacity  of  Boman  govemora,  in  almoat  aU  eaaea,  aaay  be 
iUuatrated  bv  that  of  Q.  MeteUoa  Soipio,  Preconanl  of  Syria,  &a  40—48,  aa  painted  by 


Qamr.^Bei  Om  iU,  88. 

•<  Meanwhile,  the  moneya  demanded  were  aternly  exacted  from  the  wliale  provinoe^ 
and  many  additional  wa^s  of  grati^ng  rapacity  were  invented.  A  head  tax  was  levied 
on  all  slaves  and  freemen.  Doors  and  columns  were  taxed,  and  other  imposts  were 
demanded  in  corn,  or  as  soldier  money,  or  for  arms;  boatmen,  engines  of  war,  and  con- 
Teyances  were  requisitioned.  If  a  new  tax  could  be  thought  of,  it  waa  at  once  impoeed. 
MUitary  govermora  were  put  not  only  in  eitiea,  bot  almost  in  each  village  and  mwaion, 
•nd  ha  waa  thought  the  beat  man,  and  the  beat  citizen,  who  used  hia  poaitioo  moat 
harshly  and  remorselasaly.  The  provinoe  waa  f nil  of  liotors  and  ofl^iala,  and  awaimed 
with  pref ecta  and  tax-coUectora,  wha  added  to  the  taxea  for  their  private  gain,  pretend- 
ing that,  being  exiled  fvom  home  and  country,  they  needed  to  do  iD—4hus  covering 
dishonest  acts  by  a  fahr  excuse.  Beaidea  thia,  heavy  uaurv  was  added  to  all  the  taxe^ 
as  generally  hap^na  in  wa)r.  8nch  a  atate  of  thinga  can  be  only  equalled  now,  by  the 
government  or  misgovemment  of  the  Ohristian  atatea  aubject  te  Turicey,  aa  annmented 
in  the  following  official  declaration  fl876):-^ 

1.  The  amall  farmer  eomplahia  tliat  he  hat  to  give  bOt  hia  |>rodnM  ta  the  aga,  or 
BUiyor ;  that  the  aga  paya  htm  four  viaita  a  year,  and  he  haa  to  maintain  him  and  hia 
foUowera  while  they  reniain. 

1  The  tfthea  are  farmed,  and  the  farmeftasaot  ten  timeo  tha  amoimt  praaoiibad  by 
Iaw. 

8.  The  ittyaha  hare  alae  to  pay  taxea  and  perianal  eontribottoia. 

4.  The  cattle  are  counted  in  an  iuiquitoua  manner. 

§«  A  Christian  fsroaeented  by  a  Turk,  or  who^proa^utea  a  Tiu^  laoaa  Ua  anil  imleaa 
he  haa  two  Tnrkiah  witneaaea,  and  la  thrown  into  pria«a. 
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%.  The  TmkM  Bmplof  vktaMe^  earry  off  wirM  mui  daoghtora^  tad  f oro6  them  to 
otubrace  IsUmiaDi; 

7.  If  »CaiTi8tianoalUforJiistieoogaiiist8Tiirk,hoiiranBOltoUT6moreUianthre^ 
dsys. 

8b  The  Turks  hate  oar  priests,  ehnrohes,  Ac 

9.  We  pay  taxes  and  reeelre  no  education  :  we  hare  no  sobools. 

10.  The  rayah  is  obliged  to  work  on  roads  for  a  week  at  a  time,  withont  pay  or 
food. 

11.  When  horses  are  required  for  the  army  the  rayah  has  his  animals  takeii. 

15.  We  cannot  obtain  jnstiee  in  a  court  composed  of  say^^e  Turks  and  only  two 
Christians,  who  are  forced  to  consent  even  to  the  death  of  the  most  honest  Ohristikns. 

18.  If  a  poor  Christian  resists  forced  labour,  or  interferes  to  prevent  his  horse  being 
taken,  he  is  sure  to  bo  beaten  almost  to  dea^. 

14.  Xf  a  Oliristian  take  a  ease  into  court,  he  ean  nerer  get  it  settled  without  bribing 
the  jn^es  to  ten  times  the  talue  of  the  matter  in  dispute. 

16.  There  Is  no  securtfcy  under  the  Turkish  Qorbmment. 

16.  If  an  aga  come  to  see  you,  he  blasphemes  against  the  Otoirb,  &0w 

17.  A  Turkish  judge  obliged  some  rayahs  to  dry  a  lake  for  him. 

18.  There  is  no.  probity  in  the  Turkish  GoTemmeni;  its  agents^  behkg  ill-paid,  00E|[imH 
illegal  and  violent  acts. 

19.  Turkiah,  which  the  rayahs  do  not  understand,  is  used  in  the  courts. 

20.  Some  rayahs  drained  a  lake^  and  the  Turks  took  the  land  reclaimed  away  from 
them. 

Substitute  Koman  for  Turk,  and  you  have  Judea  in  the  days  of  Christ. 

•  Evan  among  the  Hebrews  ttilseould  be  dona— ^  Kings  iv.  1.  The  debts  of  Christ^s 
age  were  sometimes  enormous.  Thus,  CsBsar  owed  25,000,000  sestercii  ta  je285,000 
beyond  his  assets,  Mark  Antony,  at  the  age  of  twonty-four,  6,000,000  sesteroii  <= 
^69,000,  and  fourteen  years  later  40,000,000  sestercii » ^450,000.  Curio  owed 
60,000,000  .sestercii  -»  je676,000,  Milo  70,000,000  sesteroii  ™  je825,000.  It  was  a  time 
of  universal  corroption,  the  highest  classes  spending  on  political  bribery  as  much  as  they 
could  in  any  way  get,  to  secure  consulships,  dbo.,  by  which,  through  the  plunder  of  their 
governments,  they  might  amass  stapendous  fortunes.  The  lower  classes  catching  the 
infection,  were  equally  unprincipled,  and  the  result  was  the  vanishing  of  capital,  the 
depreciation  of  real  estate,  countess  bankruptcies,  and  an  almost  universal  insolvency 
at  every  political  crisis.  It  was  a  frequent  spectacle  to  see  debtors  pass  into  the  position 
of  dependents  on  their  creditor;  the  humbler  ones  following  in  his  train  like  slaves  ;  the 
greater  ones  watching,  even  in  the  Senate,  his  nod  or,  wink,  to  speak  and  vote  as  he 
wished. — Mommsen^a  Rdm.  Gtsch.y  iii.  511. 

«<  If  a  deb^>r  failed  to  discharge  his  liabilities  to  the  State,  he  himself,  and  all  that  ho 
had,  were  at  once  sold,  without  any  legal  process :  it  was  enough  to  prove  the  debt,  that 
the  State  claimed  it." 

In  private  debts — ^if  payment  were  not  duly  made,  "  thd  king  handed  over  the  debtor 
to  the  creditor,  who  could  lead  him  ofiP,  and  hold  Wa  as  a  slave.  After  sixty  days, 
during  which  the  debtor  was  exposed  thrice  in  the  market-place,  to  »o  if  any  one  would 
take  pity  on  him,  the  creditor  had  the  rigpit  to  put  him  to  doath,  and  out  his  body  in 
pieces,  or  to  sell  him,  with  his  children  and  all  he  had,  into  slavery  to  another  State,  or 
to  hold  him  as  his  own  slave.  Creditors  had,  moreover,  private  dungeons,  which  were 
no  better  than  living  graves,  and  in  these  they  often  shut  up  their  debtors  for  life. — 
JfoMMSiiy  i.  156. 162.    Things  were  only  too  much  the  same  in  Christ's  day. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 


•  Th«  words  (Luke  ix.  04)  "as  Elias  did,"  are  not  fai  tiie  Snaitic  or  Tatioan  MSa 
The  flftywfifth  verse  from  <«and  said,"  and  the  whole  of  the  fifty-sixth  rene^  aro 
wsntingin  A. R 0. E. G. H. L. S<. V. X., and  many  versiona.     They  are  thoref ore lejeoted 
by  laaehmann,  Tischendor^  and  Tregelles. 

^  8ui  fkicop  SflMM^^ot  froi  ra\iA(Jas^-between  the  two  oountrieS|  with  Samaria  on  the 
iotttii  and  Qalilee  on  the  nor<^ 

«  A  striking  illustration  of  the  intense  hatred  between  the  Pharisees  and  Saddueees, 
was  shown  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  JamustLs  (B.O.  105-^78)i  As  one  of  the  Asmo- 
nsoan  line,  Alexandor  was  high  priest  mt  weU  as  king^  and  being  a  Sodduoee  in  feeling, 
on  one  occasion  ostentatiously  poured  the  water  brought  daily  from  Siloam  during  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  on  the  earth,  beside  the  altar,  instead  of  upon  it,  as  the  Pharisees, 
tbat  is,  the  Ri^bbis,  enjoined.  Instantly  the  attendant  priests,  and  the  multitude  around, 
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launobed  the  eStrops  la  thein  baiidt  ftt  hi»  head.    Snrtged  aft  the  inanlf^  Jtmmftm  eafiai 

is  hiB  soldiers,  and  slew  sereral  tliousands  of  tiie  rioters.  This  was  only  ons  imtsaco  «( 
the  bitterness  of  the  feud  between  Saddaoee  and  Fhaiiaeeu  On  another  oooaston  Jamuna 
•rueified  800  of  the  latter.»i>eren5oi(r7, 98;  99. 

^  L{ghtfoot*s  aeconnt  is  picture^ne.  **  At  the  olose  of  the  first  daj  of  th»  feast,  fbey 
went  down  into  the  court  of  the  women,  and  there  prepared  a  great  stagOy  the  np^er 
part  of  it  for  the  women,  the  lower,  for  men.  There  were  golden  lamps  there,  fixed  to  Ite 
wail,  with  caps  of  gold,  below  each  of  which  four  ladders  were  now  aeL  Four  701^ 
priests  forthwith  asoended  with  bottles  of  oil  containing  120  logs  (pints),  which  were 
emptied  into  the  golden  cap.  Wicks  had  been  made  from  the  old  linan  robes  of  i&e 
priests,  and  there  was  not  a  street  in  Jerusalem  that  did  not  shine  with  the  lif^ta."* 

'*Tbe  religions  and  devout  danced  be/ore  the  lamps,  torch  in  hand,  suxging  hjSBDS 
and  dozolofijes.  The  Lieyites,  with  harps,  cymbals,  and  other  instrnmenta,  stood  on  tbs 
fifteen  steps  leading  to  the  court  of  the  men  and  sang.  Two  priests  standing  at  the  gate 
at  the  top  of  the  steps,  now  advanced,  sounding  brave  flourishes,  ever  and  anon,  till  tfcer 
reached  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple,*'  d«.— Qaoted  by  Lightfoot  (iii.  812),  from  SaeeJk 
o.  5.  h<d.  2. 

•  The  Jews  sealed  in  foreign  countries,  were  divided  by  their  counttymen  in  FalesliBS 
into  two  great  classes.  The  Jews  of  Babylon — a  general  name  given  to  all  Isra^tes 
settled  in  the  East ;  and  the  **  dispersed  among  the  QentUes  **— f  itatnropiL  r&w  *EAAirav 
-—the  Greek-speaking  Jews,  living  In  Egtpt,  Asia  Minor,  and  other  countries  west 
of  Palestine.  Is  this  an  incidental  proof  that  our  Lord  spoke  Greek  as  fluently  sad 
commonly  as  the  Syro-Ghaldaic  dialect? 

'  The  last  day  of  the  feast  was  called  Hoshanna  Rabba^-— The  great  Boaamia.  The 
word  Hosanna  is  made  up  of  the  two  words,  W'*??*'" — Hoshia,  "save,"  and  ^  — 
na,  <*  now ; "— ^ind  **  the  great  Hosanna  *  Is  thus  equivalent  to  the  greftt  day  of  praysr, 
because  it  was  specially  devoted  to  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  people  and  the 
remission  of  thoir  Bias,  and  for  their  welfare  through  the  year,  which  began  with  the  month 
Tisrl  The  prayers  at  the  feast  generally,  wore  hence  called  Uoaanna^  and  even  tiie 
Lulabs  and  willows  borne  by  the  pilgrims  got  the  same  name,  ftom  their  bearers 
shouting  the  word  from  time  to  time  as  they  went  along. — Buxtor/^  £er.,  998. 

The  lust  day  of  the  feast  was  especially  great  as  that  on  which,  as  the  Babbis  taught^ 
God  made  knovm  by  the  look  of  the  lAoon  and  of  its  rays  His  Judgment  respecting  tbe 
future  of  each  individual  during  the  new  year  then  just  opened,  and  how  eac^  had  tiecn 
regarded  by  Him  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  in  reference  to  the  sins  of  the  year  past. 
Long  details  are  given  in  the  Talmud,  of  tbe  astrological  sigpis  by  which  ^e  pardon  and 
future  lot  of  individuals  might  be  read  from  the  heavens  on  this  night. 

It  was  held,  also,  that  God  fixed  on  this  day  how  much  rain  was  to  fall  in  &•  coming 
year — ^which  was  tantamount  to  decreeing  barrenness  or  fertility. 

Superstition  thus  largely  increased  the  popular  excitement  as  the  foast  dosed.  See 
on  this  whole  subject,  Buxtorf,  5^  Judaica^  446 — 470. 

«  In  the  Book  Sohar  we  find  the  same  metaphor,  foL  40,  eoL  4,  "*  When  a  man  tmst 
to  God  he  becomes  like  a  spring  of  fresh  living  water,  and  streams  flow  out  fran  hhn  tt 
allmen.** 


OHAPTICB   U 


•  The  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (JohnyilL  1— ll)ls  not  fmmd  in  soms 
of  the  MSS.,  but  it  was  circulated  in  Tartons  te^  as  early,  pemi^M,  as  the  seeond, 
certainly  as  the  third,  century.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  fragment  of 
evangelical  liistory,  derived  from. some  source  which  we  do  not  n^w  ezaetlj  know,  and 
there  needs  be  no  hesitation  in  adopting. it  as  the  narratiTe  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Jesus.  For  a  full  statement  of  the  overwhelming  evidenee  in  its  favour,  t  would  refer 
to  the  renterks  of  Meyer  (Evan,  d  Johann.y  278, 274),  and  of  Lfioke  snd  RosMuallDer, 
in  ioc    It  is  useless  to  trouble  the  reader  with  dry  details. 

»  •<  Light  is  the  name  of  the  Messiah.*'— ra/lmv^  in  Nark,  177.  Soc^  ako^  BM 
Lex,,  iv.  15. 

•  The  middle-ago  book  Sohar,  has  a  similar  expression.  He  who  gfres  himsslf  H 
fto  QodeTstanding  of  the  Law  is  a  free  man.— (^  iyi(si6«r^  foL  79. 201. 

<  «  Thou  art  a  Cuthite  (a  heathen  from  OuthV*  said  R.  Kaohmann  lo  a  Samaritan^ 
**B0  one  among  us  would  believe  yon  as  a  witness  in  any  matter.**— JssdMI»  f.  47.  L 
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CHAPTER    LI 

»  Ewftld  tad  others  hxre  sapposed  that  Harth*  wm  the  irldow  of  Simon  the  Lepor 
(Mfttti.  zrd.  6>  Otiien,  that  ^mon  was  her  relation  or  frieAd  (Orotios,  Kainoel, 
Bbrard).  Others,  agam,  thai  he  was  the  owner»  and  main  tenant  of  Uie  house.  Bat  all 
theee  conjeotures  are  arbitrary  sind  unsupported. 

^  irpp<ncvrfd>^lo  worship)  it  nted  by  John  only  of  worship  the  dlyine  Moff, 
iv.20jxii20. 


OHAPTBR    LIL 


•  It  had  been  instituted  by  Judas  Maeeabnus,  in  B.a  164,  after  his  great  Tictories, 
and  was  oelobratod  by  illuminations  in  e^ery  Jewish  honsehold  in  the  land,  in  eommemo- 
ratiou,  it  was  said,  of  the  legendary  finding,  at  the  first  celebration,  of  a  bottle  of  the  old 
holy  oil,  which  had  miracolously  sufficed  for  the  whole  week's  de9iands — though  it  is 
more  easy  to  think  of  such  a  display  as  the  natural  expression  of  unirerstl  joy.  The 
TempiSe  and  ever^  pritate  house  1a  Jemsalepn  were  lighted  up,  within  and  without,  by 
lantenis  and  torohea,  every  evening  during  the  eigibi,t  days  {  the  front  of  the  Temple  was 
decked  with  crowns  of  gold  and  golden  shields ;  no  fast  or  mourning  was  tllowed,  and 
the  crowds  moved  about  in  all  the  yariety  of  Oriental  gala  dress,  bearing  branches 
of  palms  and  other  trees,  and  ever  and  anon  fiUbg  the  air  with  their  songs  and 
rejoicings. 

^  So,  in  R  L»  X.  and  many  Teniont»  Adopted  by  Tj^hmann,  Tisohendorfy  and 
Tregelles. 

•  "  ffvviipiop—iriw  together — l^po,  a  seat — ta  tssembly,  a  sitting  together." 

'  Dr.  Thomson  has  an  illustrntioB  of  the  ideas  oven  now  in  force  among  the  Jews  as 
to  Sabbath  observance.  ^  A  Jew  must  not  carry  on  the  Sabbath  even  so  much  as  a 
pocket  handkerchief,  except  within  the  walls  of  his  city.  If  there  are  no  walls  it  follows, 
according  to  their  perverse  logic,  that  he  must  not  carry  it  at  all.  To  avoid  this 
difficulty  here,  in  Safed,  they  resort  to  what  they  call  Eruv.  Poles  are  set  up  at  tho 
end  of  the  streets,  and  stringi  stretched  from  one  to  the  other.  These  strings  represent 
a  wall,  and  a  conscientioufl  Jew  may  carry  his  handkerchief  anyt^ere  within  them.  I 
was  once  amused  by  a  devout  Israelite  who  was  walking  with  me,  on  his  Sabbath,  toward 
that  grove  of  olive-trees  on  the  north  of  the  town,  where  my  tent  was  pitched.  When 
we  came  to  the  end  of  the  street  the  string'  was  gone ;  and  so,  by  another  fiction,  ho 
supposed  be  was  at  liberty  to  go  on  without  reference  to  what  was  in  his  pocket,  because 
h€  /t€ui  not  passed  the  wnlL 

^*'  A  profane  and  most  quarrelsome  fellow  onoe  handed  me  his  wat<^  to  wind  just  titer 
sunset  on  Friday  evening.  It  was  now  his  Sabbath,  and  he  oould  not  work.**— Xoacf  and 
Book,  276,  276. 

•  Son-^not  ast:  vJhs — not  Ityef.— Laehmaan,  Tisohendorf,  TregeUet,  Meyer. 


OHAPTBR    LIIL 


•  The  draehmt,  in  circulation  in  Palestine,  was  either  tho  Grecian,  which  was  wor^ 
TJd.,  or  the  Phenician,  which  was  worth  something  lees. 

•  In  the  vivid  words  of  St.  Luke,  they  «*  turned  up  their  noses  *  at  Him  ^K/Mrmj^ftir. 

•  Michaelis  (Ein.  in  die  8dtr.  dee  N.  B,  2  Th.  p.  1186)  says,  «« The  narrative  of  the 
rich  man  is  not  a  mere  moral  invention,  but  refers  personally  to  the  family  of  Hannas, 
the  high  priest,  and  his  five  sons.  For  the  rich  man  with  his  five  brothers,  who,  liko 
bimseU,  believed  neither  Moses  nor  the  prophets,  i^id,  as  it  seems,  had  no  fear  of  the 
world  to  come,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  reeogidzed  hi  Jewish  history,  if  one  think  of 
Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law  of  Hannas,  and  on  the  five  sons  of  Hannas  (Ant,  Joe.  xx.  1)  who 
b  suocession  b<^ld  tho  office  of  high  priest,  but  were,  notwithstandiaff,  til  of  them 
Sadducees."  Striking,  if  it  be  so,  that  Jesus,  in  this  parable,  thus  judged  His  future  Judge 
before  the  great  day ! 

«  f?rr^irowrir— «*  seek  "  is  a  weaker  word  than  47«»r(ff<r«e— "  strive." 
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OHAPTEB     LVIL 

»  The  Upton  was  the  eighth  of  an  a«;  the  cw,  the  tenth  part  of  a  denarius. 

*  At  that  time  wars  will  rise  on  the  earth ;  nation  vnU  be  against  nation  and  city 
against  city;  many  troubles  shall  oome  on  the  enemies  of  Israel — Sohcr  Chadash^ 
f.  8.  4. 

If  thon  seest  Iiingdoms  rising  against  kingdoms,  then  watch  and  look  for  the  footsten 
of  the  Messiah.— .fie/^cA.  Rabba,  42  f.  41.  1.  ^ 

•  Deceitful  and  designing  men,  under  the  proteuoo  of  inspirafion,  plotted  innovationij 
and  revolutions  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and  misled  the  multitude,  till  thoy 
got  them  worked  up  to  behave  like  madmen.— Jos^A.  BelL  Jud^  ii.  18.  4. 

*  **  Hie  locus  est,  partes  ubi  se  via  flndit  in  ambaA 
Dextera,  qnsd  Ditis  magnl  sub  moenia  tendit; 
Hao  iter  Elysium  nobis :  at  Iseva  malorum 
Ezeroet  posnas,  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit.** 

— Firjr.  .^ku  Ti  542—546. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 


•  Three  hundred  pence  is  the  very  sum  stated  by  Pliny  {Nat,  Hut.  xH.  12).  At  six 
times  their  nominal  value  in  that  day,  which  would,  perhaps,  be  near  their  equivalent 
now,  three  hundred  pence  would  be  equal  to  about  £60. — LiahffooL  Hor,  Ileb.  il  448. 
Winery  Art.  "Narde." 

*  ytvou4pov — in  B,  L.  X.,  &o.,  adopted  by  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles.  The  present 
participle  hamionizes  the  account  with  that  of  the  other  Evangelists. 

«  Charoseth — ^^'t\ — ^waa  a. dish  composed  of  dates,  figs,  &c.,  of  a  brick  colour,  to 
remind  them  of  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  Egypt.  Buxtori  says  it  was  of  dry  dates,  or  figs, 
or  dried  grapes,  and  the  like,  pounded  and  made  up  with  vinegar,  &c.— l.ex.2Vz/ffi.  &31. 
The  dish  itself  (rpvfi?doy)  was  for  liquids,  and  held  about  half  a  pint. — Dictif,  v/ 
Antiquities, 


CHAPTER    LIX. 

•  «Ter  limen  tetigi,  ter  sum  rovooatus;  et  ipse 
Indulgens  animo  pes  mihi  tardus  erat. 
Ssepe,  valedlcto,  rursus  sum  muha  looutua, 
Sope  eadem  mandata  dedi.** — Ovidf  TriaL  i.  A.  55  L 

^  Tho  Greek  words  translated  io  our  version  '*  because  I  go  to  the  Father,*  an  omitted 
by  Tiaohendarf  and  Tregelles.    They  are  wanting  in  B.  D.  L.  and  in  many  Textiona. 


OHAPTEB    LX. 

•  If  the  name  Zion  be  correctly  given  to  the  hill  west  of  Moriah.  Lieut  Condor 
thinks  it  was  a  hill  one  and  three  quarter  miles  west  from  the  Jaffa  gate. — PaL  Repts^ 
January,  1877,  p.  21. 

Dean  Stanley,  also,  has  questioned  the  oorreotnesa  of  the  present  use  of  the  name. 

*  A  cohort  was  500  men.  A  *•  band  ** — possibly  a  maniple,  the  third  of  the  cohort 
though  the  name  ia  sometimes  given  to  even  a  smaller  number, — is  named  by 
8t.  John,  xviiL  8. 

A  chiliarch— the  t'tle  used  by  St.  John— is  the  Greek  equivalent  of  a  "tribune  of  tho 
Boldiors" — tribunus  militum.  It  means,  literally  "  the  commander  of  a  thousand."  There 
were  six  in  a  legion  of  from  five  to  six  thousand  men,  so  that  a  chUiai-oh  or  tribune  waa 
•quivalent  to  our  lieutenant-coloueL 
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It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
version  is  generally  used  as 
impossible  that  a  lar^e  force 
an  attempt  at  rescne.  Sc 
Sohleoaoer,  and  Robinson's  I 


•  60  tianslated  in  the  \ 
Tiscbcndorf.  Even  in  the 
common  Rabbinical  form  01 
JoBus  as  "The  Power' - 
Tahnud.— i?i(x<.  Lex,  S65. 


•  There  is  thonght  to  be  i 
■eem  as  if  the  Passover  had 
BO  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  tba 
&t)ange  to  say,  Paulus  (ii 
De  Wette,  not  to  mention  A 
The  old  Law  required  thoe 
three  di^ys  before,  but  the 
Alter  thwnerf  143.     Luthardi' 

*>  Herod  raised  his  "judg] 
the  highways. — xviii.  4.  6. 
circus.— /^g//.  Jud.  ii.  9.  3. 

•  From  «=7?— a  \A\L—B 
bump-backed!    The  name 
diiTerent  colours,  on  which  ] 
ofticial  chair,  as  judges,  S( 
pavement 

•  The  word  is  \anirp6s— 
gorgeotts.  Of  angols*  robes  i 
James  IL  2,  good/t/  apparel 
linen.    Rev.  xviii.  14,  yoodi 

•  Bar  Abbas.     The  Son  oi 

'  In  the  Vatican  and  con 
rightly  changed  mto  iyZic 
be  scourged. 

«  Matthew  ^xxviL  46),  M 
was  the  thiid  hour  (from  6 
on  the  other  hand  (xix.  14) 
•ny  laboured  theory  about 
(ii.  488),  might  the  Greek  i 
(s')=6— in  the  MjjS.  of  Johi 
is  not  needed,  for  as  Ewald  1 
actual  nailing  to  the  cross,  t 
the  march,  &o.,  &c,  may  we 


•  In  Acts  1.  18,  it  is  said 
bought  it.  The  ap|)ai-ent  di 
in  Acts.     Sohleusuor  {Lex.) 
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meaning^  ''Judss,  by  his  nnholy  reward,  afforded  the  means  of  buying  the  spot" 
Schleusuer  quotes  an  apt  illustration  from  Josephus^ — Ant,  Jud.  is.  8,  8. 

^  (The  Jews)  first  put  the  condemned  person  to  death,  and  then  hanged  him  on  a  tree^ 
bat  the  custom  of  the  (Roman)  Empire  is  first  to  hang  rcracify)  them,  and  then  put  them 
to  deatli. — Saji/ied,  in  Genutnj^  quoted  by  Lightfoot,  ii  8G5. 

•  Qjtiinct.  DecL,  274.  Thus,  when  we  crucify  criminals,  the  most  frequented  roads  are 
scdocted,  where  the  multitude  may  see  everything,  and  be  struck  with  fright  at  the  lesson. 
See,  also,  Matt.  xxTiL  89. 

'  Hase  and  Meyer  distrust  the  proofs  of  any  covering,  and  the  Fathers,  Athanasius, 
Ambrose,  and  Origen,  speak  of  entire  nudity.  The  body-cloth  seems  to  have  been 
rostricted  to  inflictions  of  death  by  the  Jews.  The  Romans  had  no  such  tenderness. 
Polycarp  was  martyred  entirely  naked. — Uus,  iv.  5.  The  soldiers  would  hardly  lose  any 
part  of  their  perquisites  of  the  clothes  for  the  sake  of  delicacy.  The  Jews,  like  the 
Komans.  stripped  those  about  to  bo  put  to  death ;  but  tlie  Mischna  prescribes  that  a  person 
orucifled,  is  to  wear  a  cloth  round  his  loins. — ^^epp,  vi  880.  Schenkel  (806)  thinks  that 
Jesus  was  stripped  entirely  naked.  Hug,  quoted  by  Winer,  was  of  Sepp's  opinion. — 
Ki'emigxmgy  £L  W.  B,  Keim  (iiL  415)  also  thinks  crucified  persons  were  stripped  en- 
tirely naked. 

•  The  triple  inscription  on  the  Cross  was,  probably,  very  nearly  as  under.  The 
Aramaic — Jesus,  the  Nazabenb,  Kino  op  tub  Jews.  The  Greok — This  is  Jesus,  xhb 
EiMO  QV  TUB  Jbws.    The  Latin — Tub  Kiko  of  tub  Jbws. 


Ovros  €ffruf  hjaovs  o  fi€uriK€vs  rmv  lovZauop* 
Bex  JudsBorum. 


'  It  IB  impossible  to  know  in  what  sense  our  Lord  used  this  word.  The  dying  thief, 
however,  would  doubtless  understand  it  in  the  sense  in  which  his  nation  then  used  ii, 

•  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  darkness.  The  Passover  moon  was  then 
at  the  full,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  an  echpse.  The  earlier  Fathers,  relying  on  a 
notice  of  an  eclipse  that  seemed  to  coincide  in  time,  though  it  really  did  not,  fancied  that 
the  darkness  was  daused  by  it,  but  incorrectly.  Paulus  thinks  it  was  the  darkness 
preceding  an  earthquake.    Meyer,  that  it  was  supernatural. 

h  For  ^^!5— He  uses  the  Aramaic  "rj-*    For  ■??3T7^_the  Aramaio  "?!?,?? 

*  Dr.  Walshe,  quoted  by  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  in  Jlannoj  887.  See,  also,  Sepp,  vL  894. 
Ewald's  Gesddchtty  v.  584.  Stioud  on  TU  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  oj  Christy  London 
1847,  pp.  »4  flf,  and  899  3. 

k  hof^  rv^ ^Baith  Olamo— his  everlasting  honse^ — ^Eocles.  xii  fi,     tj^Hf  ''^Ci^-ereit^ 

lasting  life. — ^Dan.  xii.  2. 


CHAPTER    LXIV. 

*  The  words  "  and  of  a  honey-comb  "  are  omitted  by  Tischendorf  and  Lachmann,  and 
put  in  brackets  by  Tregelles. 
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Alnlifim,  Ohrist  was  before,  U.  807 ;  Jews 

not  children  of,  but  of  devil,  805; 

rejoicing  to  see  Ohrist'a  day,  307. 
Abyss,  meaning  of  term,  il  629. 
Actium,  battle  of,  I  247. 
Adultery,  woman  taken  in,  ii.  296,  297, 

688. 
Age  of  children  in  schools,  L  178 ;  respect 

to,  666.  .       . 

Agony    and    bloody-sweat    of    Christ   in 

Gethsemane,  ii.  608,  509. 
Agrippa  L,  life  of,  in  Palestine,  i.  866. 
Akrabbim,  heights  of,  i.  585. 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  sons  of  Marl- 

amne,  at  Rome,  L  57 ;  plots  against, 

57. 
Alexandra,  mother  of  Mariamne,  L  45— 

49. 
Almighty,  voice  of  the,  IL  202,  258. 
Almsgiving,  ii.  80. 
AlphtQus,  the  name,  i  675. 
Amosti-is,  wife  of  Xerxes,  i.  481 ;  shocking 

demand  of,  481. 
Andrew,  St.,  L  464;  special  notice  of,  ii. 

49. 
Anna,  legend  of,  1.  111. 
Anna,  the  Prophetess,  L  188. 
Anointing  with  oil  for  sickness,  iL  681. 
Antigonus,  i.  88,  40,  41. 
Antipas,  Herod,  i.  157 ;  biiiihday  feast  of, 

429 ;   at  Tiberias,  palace  of,  ii.  182 ; 

OhriKt*s  danger  from  superstition,  &o, 

of,  213,  214;  palace  of,  in  Jerusalem, 

500 ;  Jesus  brought  before,  541,  542 ; 

intrigues  of,  ii  622. 
Antipater,  father  of  Herod,  i.  29—88  ;  son 

of  Herod  and  Doris,  35,  58,  68. 
Antony,  Mark,  i.  80,  84,  86,  87,  41,  44— 

48. 
Apocryphal  Books,  age  of,  L  678. 
Apologue,  Indian,  i.  479. 
Apostle,  Jewish  equivalent  of  term,  it  630. 
Arohelaus,  and  the  people  after  Herod's 

dsath,  i^  26S ;  and  Antipas'  canvass  in 

Rome  for  the  honour  of  being  king, 

264 ;  made  Ethnarch  by  Caosar,  265 ; 

cruel  nature,  &q.  of,  272. 
Aristobulus  murdered,  i.  45. 
Ariston,  the,  or  breakfant,  ii.  626. 
Ascension  of  Jesus,  ii  607. 


Asoeiio  restrictions  at  table  not  n 

by  Christ,  ii  129. 
Asceticism,  contrary  to  New  Eling 

God,  ii  87. 
Asmoneans,  palace  of  the,  ii  540. 
Astrology,  Eastern,  i.  142,  148;  • 

145;    ii   638;     Old  English, 

Babylonian,  ii.  562. 
Astronomer,  story  of  a,  i  563. 
Atonement,  preparation  for  day  of, 

forgiveness  of  offences  before,  i 
Augustine,  sermon  of,  i  561. 
Augustus,  i  49. 

Auranitia  or  Hauran,  plateau  of,  i  i 
Authorities,  chief,  of  the  Synago 

188;  ii.  629. 


Babylon,  number  of  Jews  who  re 
from,  i.  65. 

Babylonian  Jews,  i.  140. 

Balaam,  legends  of,  i.  149. 

Baptism,  introduction  of,  by  John,  1 

Baptist,  food  of  the,  i  374 ;  motives 
in  going  into  the  wildemesi 
880;  elevation  of  mind,  878 
of  the,  in  wilderness,  879 ;  ina 
baptism,  394,  395 ;  excitem 
hear  the,  897—899;  effect 
preaching,  400;  his  preparati 
God's  kingdom,  401 ;  rebukes 
sees  and  Sadducees,  402;  cent 
his  teaching  to  the  Rabinnici 
trine,  408;  preaching  of,  404 
character  of,  405 ;  still  a  Jevt 
work  of,  407 ;  attitude  of  autl 
towards,  409;  at  Enon,  410; 
goes  to  the,  410 ;  his  Messianic 
111;  recognizes  Jesus  as  M 
412  ;  after-life  of  the,  415;  im] 
ment  of  the,  416,  419;  testim 
to  Christ,  416  ;  Antipas*  reasc 
imprisoning  the,  420 ;  tiie, 
Antipas,  421 ;  Herodias'  curioi 
see  the,  428 ;  execution  of,  by  A 
481 ;  witness  of,  to  Jesus,  458. 

Barabbas,  Pilate  asked  to  free,  ii  54 

Barley,  the  disciples  pluck,  on  St 

a.  108. 

Bartholomew,  ii  49. 
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roveals  His  nature  and  rela 
Eternal,  120;  calls  the  v 
heavy  laden  to  Him,  ' 
anointed  by  the  woman  i 
house,  124;  charge  of  1 
raised  against,  for  claimi: 
give  s  ns,  r.;6  ;  entertained  i 
126 ;  mission  to  the  town 
lagos  of  Galilee,  126 ;  povei 
His  disciples,  130;  8upport< 
pi  tali  ty,  130;  always  with 
131^  simplicity  of  mod3  ol 
yoke  of,  light,  136;  sign 
of,  as  proof  of  His  claims, 
periority  of,  to  Habbis,  149 
of,  by  leaders  of  the  na 
taming  point  in  life,ii.  153; ; 
in  the  boat,  161 ;  charge  of 
against,  170;  preaches  in 
174  ;  cast  out  of  the  synag 
extent  of  missionary  circui 
rections  to  the  Twelve,  ^ 
started  on  mission,  181,18* 
tions  concerning,  213,  214 
to  His  tempters  for  a  i 
Peter's  unconscious  temp 
245;  loftiness  of  spiritual 
277  ;  lo^son  of  universal  ch 
dignity  and  humility  of,  2^7 
ing  learning  of,  2.^8 ;  prov( 
was  taui^ht  of  God,  2«9  ;  i 
of  people  at,  29 1  ;  His  tes 
fused  as  without  witnesses, 
foretells  His  death,  301 ;  < 
dignity,  302,  303  ;  reference 
of  His  Kingdom.  302;  i 
stone,  308;  openly  con  f esse 
man,  320;  worshipped  by 
820:  reproaches  the  H( 
spiritual  blindness,  321 ;  e 
idea  that  the  heathen  e 
heaven,  324 ;  crosses  the 
Perea,  327 ;  withdraws 
Temple,  327;  gathers  cro 
Him  in  Perea,  328 ;  nature 
bly  by  whom  tried,  335  ; 
Ephraim,  336;  enthusiasm 
pie  for  the  leaching  of,  3; 
Ephraim,  337 ;  cures  a 
the  !Sat>bath,  338;  relates  1 
of  the  Great  Supper,  342: 
of  new  religion,  preached 
anxiety  of,  that  the  pco] 
know  nature  of  His  mi« 
warns  those  around  to  coi 
before  becoming  His  folio 
character  of  crowds  gathe 
847 ;  hailed  by  the  people 
no  respecter  of  perftons,  347 
establinhed  laws  of  privileg 
title  of,  nailed  to  Cross  56-1 
on  tho  Gross,  565,  566  ;  de; 
672 ,  removal  of,  from  the  ( 
Is  bu*ted  in  the  tomb  of 
Arimatheji,  578;  tostimonj 
ture  respecting,  594  ;  partii 
of,  505 ;  appears  on  a  m 
the  assembled  people,  6iJ 
of  Jose  ^)h  us  on,  641 ;  relij 
advent  of,  615. 
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Pabtora,  treatment  of,  in  antiquity,  ii.  637. 

Debts,  enormouR,  in  antiqaity,  ii.  637. 

Deoipolis,  the,  ii.  220. 

Defilement,  Jewish  ideas  of,  i.  128. 

Demon,  Christ  cures  man  possessed  of  a, 
ii.  5 ;  Jesus  said  to  be  in  league  with, 
141 ;  man  possessed  with^  healed, 
164;  casting  out  from  dumb  man, 
170;  cas  ing  out,  from  daughter  of 
Canaanitish  woman,  218,  219  ;  Christ 
accused  of  having  a,  806. 

Demons,  casting  out  of,  by  Jews,  ii.  610 , 
figurative  language  respecting,  624. 

De  Wette  on  Christ,  i  4. 

**  DiakonoH,"  the  word,  il  636. 

Disciple,  desire  of  Samaritan  to  be,  IL  282. 

Disciples,  call  of  the,  ii.  I  ;  perplexity  and 
distress  of,  at  breach  of  law,  84; 
necessity  of  selecting  a  larger  number 
of,  42;  future  work  of  Christ's,  42; 
reward,  no  earthly  one  held  out  to, 
48;  rejection  of  persons  unfit  to  be, 
43;  sincere  enthusiasm  necessary  in 
Christ's,  44;  twelve  appointed  as, 
45 ;  reasons  for  Christ's  -  choosing 
from  the  humbler  classes,  45 ;  enume- 
ration of,  46 ;  social  position  of,  47 ; 
alarm  of,  at  Christ's  doctrines,  211; 
necessity  of  confirming,  in  thoir  faith, 
236 — 238  ;  Christ's  proparatiou  of,  for 
His  violent  death,  243 ;  suffei  ing,  &c., 
in  store  fur  Christ's.  246,  247;  dis- 
oouragement  of,  248,  249 ;  failure  of, 
to  work  miracle,  256,  257,  259; 
Jealousy  amongst  the,  261,  262;  not 
to  expect  posts  in  a  temporal  kingdom, 
266 — 268 ;  powors  for  Church  govern- 
ment giveu  to  all  tiie,  275;  Christ's 
reproof  of,  for  fanaticism  towards 
Samaritans.  281 ;  complete  surrender 
of  earthly  tiot*  by,  282  ;  future  reward 
of  the,  378, 379 ;  journeys  of  the,  881 ; 
speak  of  Christ's  fate,  ds2 ;  counsels 
of  Jesus  to  Uis,  442 — 453;  C.iridt 
informs,  of  appro.iching  fate,  455; 
ask  Jesus  for  directions  respecting 
the  Passover  Feast,  461,  4(i2;  in- 
ability of  the,  to  int«»rpret  Christ's 
words,  478,  479;  dight  of  the,  at 
arrest  of  Jesus,  612;  opinions  of  «he, 
respecting  Christ's  resuiTe<jtion,  689  ; 
Jesus  appears  to  the,  693;  astonish- 
ment of,  at  appearance  of  Jesus,  696  ; 
•econd  appearance  of  Jesus  to  the, 
608;  opiuions  of  the,  respecting 
Christ's  stay  on  earth,  699 ;  last 
appoai&nce  of  Jesus  to  the,  605, 606 ; 
•quivalent  words,  630. 

Dlscipleship,  strict  conditions  of,  ii.  160, 
161. 

Disobedience  to  Christ's  words,  the  foolish- 
ness of,  ii.  89. 

**  Dispersiun,"  the  Jewish,  iL  638. 

Dives,  parable  of,  uud  Lazarus,  ii.  856, 857 , 
Parable  of,  oxplaiued,  357,  85S. 

Divorce,  the  fjicility  of,  among  the  Jews, 
ii.  6m,  G9  ;  de>*ates  of  Rabbis  re- 
specting, iHiJ ;  Rabbis  ask  Jesus  if, 
is  lawfuU  370,  371 ;  Christ  reasons 
with  the  Pharisides  respecting,  871,872. 


Doctrine  new,  of  Jesns  reiipoctisg  < 

vanee  of  Sabbath,  ii.  103. 
DogR,  Eastern,  il  62  »,  6>1. 
Doves,  sale  of  by  priests,  L  561« 
Drag-net,  use  of  Uie,  iL  628. 
Dress,  difference  between  that  of  Christ  sal 

the  Rabbis,  iu  128 ;  of  Christ,  135. 
Dress  and  living,  moderatioa  in,  enjoinai 

by  Christ,  h,  129. 


S 


East,  difference  of  spirit  of,  from  the  Wei^ 

L  1 76 ;  houses  of  the  wealthy  in  tfat, 

it  614. 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  contrast  between,  L  635 
£dom,  prophecies  against,  i.  260. 
Edomites,  L  64S. 
Ekiucation  among  Jews,  L  565. 
Egypt,  guilds  ot  workmen  in.  L  151    Jewi^ 

unpopular  in,  151 ;  i  iolatry  of,  151 
Elders  of  SynHgos^e,ii.  623. 
Elijah,  the  gpreate.st  of  alJ    the  propheti, 

it  116;  coming  of,  624,  634. 
Engedi,  valley  of,  L  862 ;  spring  of,  87?; 

town  of,  373. 
Enoch,  book  of,  mystifying  inflnenoe  of  tha^ 

on  the  Jews,  i.  334. 
Entertainment  of  Christ  after  day's  labonrs, 

iL  181. 
Equivocation,  Christ  speaks  against,  iL  7(L 
Esdraelon,  plain  of,  i.  SQo, 
Esdras,  fourth  book  of,  Meesaianio  idesi^ 

L  338,  839. 
Essenes.  the,  ii.  64;  dread  of  defilement, 

L  863;  devotion  to  ceremonies,  364; 

rulos  of,  &c^  865;  popular  indoeoM 

of,  3C9. 
Ethnarch,  meaning  of,  i.  664. 
Evening,  Jewish  calcul  ttion  of,  iL  632; 

meal,   manners    of    East  respecting, 

129. 
Exchequer,  Roman  system  of,  L  67L 
Excitement,  great,  of  people   for  Chxift» 

iL  l.)l. 
Excommunication,  IL  818,  319. 
Exercise,  schools  of,  L  66H. 
Exorcise,  formula  of,  iL  625. 
Explanations,  innumerable,  of  every  itsm 

of  Bible,  among  Jews,  iL  89. 


Failure,  Christ's  words  of  warning  agibft, 

u.  62. 
Faith,   Christ  compares   the    centurioD*^ 

with  that  of  tue  bigoted  Judeans.  ii. 

Ill ;  want  of,  reproved  by  Jesos,  16S* 
False  teache  s,  d  mgar  of,  iL  88. 
Famine  in  Palestine,  L  63. 
Fanatici  sm,  religions,  of  Christ's  day,  I 

539. 
Fasting,  Christ's  opinions  respectin?,  iL 

36;  Christ  ur^es  secret,  «2 ;  Rom«n 

ridicule  of  feigned  humility,  82;  tiii 

aftar  morning  service  in  synagogQSi 

103. 
Fksts,  public  and  private,  iL  37. 
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laying  on  of  Imiids,  i.  556. 
Lazarus,  raimng  of,  ii.  834 

specting,  384. 
Laftyen,  parable  of  three  m 
157;  of  PharisoeBi  rem 

ing,  282. 
Lebanon,  ii.  219;  Tsllej  of, : 
L^per,  Christ  careth  a,  ii. 

nios  for  the  puriBcatioi 
Lepers,  Christ  heals  the  ten 
Leprosy,  ii.  13 ;  cleansing  oi 

tagiousnesB  of ,  612 ;  puJ 

612. 
Life  of  Christ,  dlffioulty  of  iv 
Light,  Christ  the,  of  the  woi 
Literature,     heathen,    the 

found  in  all,  ii  86. 
Loaves,  miracle  of,  and  fish( 
LongsulTering,  patience  tow 

ii.  275. 
**  Lord,**  meaning  of  title,  ii. 
Lord's  Pitiyer,  the,  and  Tali 

M 


ICaohaems,  fortress  of,  L 

114;  meaning  of,  i.  578 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  on  ( 

Madness,  insinuation  of  Ch 

apparently  by  Mary,  ii. 

MagdaJa,  description  of,  ii.  ] 

Magi,  the,  i.  142,  144 ;    le 

derivation  of  word,  552 

Magic,  vast  Rabbinical  soie 

Magistrates,  m»»eting  of,  to  o 

ii.  52U,  580. 
Malachi,  his  prophecies  ooa 

i.  894. 
Mammon,  the  god,  ii.  620. 
Man  lame  for  thirty-eight  yea 
Manaon,  allusion  to  in  Act->, 
Mangers,  used  as  cradles,  i. 
Manna,  legends'respoctiog, 
Mariamne,  the  first,  wife  of 

48. 
Marriage,  Pharisaic  doctrin 
Marriage  ceremonies  in  Eas 
Martyrs  under  Herod,  i  8  li 
Mary,  the  Virgin,  i.  106; 
108;  Afoffnijicat,  109  ;\ 
appeii ranee  of,    114; 
Jesus,  228 ;  family  of,  4( 
as    to    the    children    ( 
anxiety  of,  to    withdi 
Kazareth,  ii.  147;  visi 
171  ;  interriew  of,  wit 
goes  to  see  Christ  on 
570. 
Mary  Magdalene,  healing  < 
624  ;  and  other  womei 
Jesus,  588 ;  they  find  1 
away  from  the   tomb, 
sitting  within,  584. 
Mary,  Martha,  Hnd  Lazarus 
Matthew,  St.,  ii  30;  made 
feast  in  house  of,  32; 
the  f  ultilment  of  IsaiahV 
invitutlon  of,  great  prii 
iuit,  33. 
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the,  to  Jeans,  i.  361 ;  demand  8i  sign  of 
Jeaua,  ii.  860 ;  in  «1  anger  of  losing  au- 
thority, 137 ;  indignation  of,  at  Christ, 
194  ;  infuriated,  provoking  Christ  to 
commit  Himself,  153;  insurrection  of, 
In  Jemsalem,  i.  61 ;  laws  of  the,  530 ; 
and  the  common  i>eople,  347 ;  manners 
of  the,  ii.  348;  denounced  by  Jesus, 
349 ;  miracles  of,  L  75 ;  inordinate 
pride  of,  70 ;  slavery  of  naticn  to,  76 ; 
any  may  be,  78;  noted,  of  Christ's 
day,  226,  227;  offer  to  be  dis- 
ciples, ii.  160;  national  preachers 
of  the,  i.  344;  ovei-awed,  ii.  146; 
passages  from,  respecting  the  Messiah, 
i  586 ;  pedantry  of,  563  ;  persecuting 
spirit  of  the,  ii  489;  place  of  the, 
at  feasts,  340 ;  public  addresses  of,  i. 
643 ;  questions  of  importance  referred 
to,  it  161 ;  reverence  shown  to,  21  j 
seek  to  arrest  Jesus,  836;  self- 
rightoousness  of,  26;  sermons  of,  4; 
training  of,  L  67  ;  use  of,  as  an  order] 
67;  dignity  of,  71;  importance  of, 
77;  unpaid,  77;  and  their  disciples, 
ii.  628 ;  classes  of,  627 ;  mock  purity 
of,  617 ;  titles  of,  612 ;  how  conferred 
613. 

♦♦  Raca,"  use  of  word,  ii.  616. 

Rachel,  weeping  for  her  children,  L  118, 557 

Redemption-money,  i.  561 ;  of  first-bom. 
liiO;  modem  ceremony  of,  131. 

Roed,  the,  of  Palestine,  ii,  623,  624. 

lioform,  much  needed  amongst  Jewisl 
leaders,  ii.  85. 

Reformations,  always  begin  with  the  ob- 
souro,  ii.  llU;  temporary,  under  John 
146. 

Religion  acted  for  gain,  ii.  80 ;  comparisoi 
of  Roman  and  Jewish,  L  326  ;  in  an- 
tiquity, 547. 

Renounce  anything  that  hinders  a  godl} 
life,  ii.  272. 

Respoct,  ancient  sense  of  familiarity  de- 
stroying, i.  587. 

RestloBsuess  of  Jews,  politically,  in  Christ'i 
day,  i.  61,  141. 

Resurrection,  Christ  appears  to  Mary  aftei 
His,  ii.  585,  586 ;  to  Peter,  588 ;  u 
the  Two,  on  the  road  to  Emmaus 
689 — 592;  Jewish  ideas  respecting 
254,  256;  opinions  of  Ewald  re< 
spec  ting  the,  681;  prophecy  of  bj 
Jesus,  t  600,  501. 

Retaliation,  doctrine  of  repudiated,  ii.  71 
72. 

Retreat,  of  Antony  from  Media,  i.  44. 

Revenge,  sanctioned  by  Old  Testament,  ii 
78;  the  idea  of,  cherished  by  Jew  anc 
heathen,  71. 

Hichter,  Jean  Paul,  on  Jesus  Chiast,  L  1. 

Righteous,  meaning  of  word  amongst  th( 
Jews,  i.  132. 

Riot,  dreadful,  in  Jernsalem,  ii.  177. 

Eisings  in  Galilee,  under  Athix>ngeB 
Simon,  &o.,  I  270. 

Rites  aud  forms,  Chi*ist's  vindication  of  th< 
disuse  of,  by  the  disciples,  ii.  5'i 
only  necessary  when  religion  was  ix 
its  childhood,  63. 
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Schools  in  Isri 

salem,  243 
Scribe,  title  of, 
Scriben,   icdigi 

fiture  of,  2 
Serip  or  wallet 

ii.  681,  63J 
**  Scythians,"  c 
«  Sealing  "  by  i 
Sejanus,  fall  c 

Judea,  294 
Semicha,  layin 
Seneca  spoke 

Christian, 
Sermon  on  the 

615. 
Servant,  paral 

276. 
Servants,  raric 
SerTice,  Jesus 

city  of  tei 
Seventy,  Chri 

284;  signi 

of  the,  28 

the,  814. 
Sbammai,  type 
Shechem,  mes 

of  valley  < 
Sheep,  shepbei 
Shefelah,  meoi 
Shekel,  the,  i.  > 
Shunem,  villag 
Sick,  Sabbath  ; 
Sign,  dcmonde 

ii.  228. 
Siloam,  fall  of 
Simeon,  the  ag 
Simon  BoSthue 
Simon  the  Cam 
Simon  the  Cy 

the  cross, 
Simon  the  Jusi 
Simon  Maccab 
Simon  the  Zea! 
Sin,  belief  in 

816;  the 

antiquity, 

quity,  647 
Sincerity,  Chi 

of,  ii.  61. 
Slanders  by  Rf 

ii.  142. 
Slaves,  prisone 
Slavery,   coud 

antiquity, 
Socrates*  rema 
Sohar,  The,  i.  i 
Soldier    piero< 

spear,  ii.  I 
Soldiers  cast  k 

564,  5()5. 
Solomon,  legeu 
SolomoD,  Paul] 

the  Messit 
Solomon's  pore 
Son  of  Man,  i.  £ 

581  ;  ii.  6 
Sower,  parable 

155. 
Spiesy  Chrbt*s 
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service,  &o.,  I  218 ;  Jesus  in,  with  the 
Rabbis,  226;  defiled  by  Samaritans, 
292 ;  plunder  of  treasury,  11  268,  264 ; 
regulations  for  priests  in  the,  L  208 ; 
rending  of  the  veil  of  the,  at  Christ's 
death,  it  672  ;  scene  in  the  temple  on 
the  arrival  of  Jesus,  402 ;  buyers  and 
sellers  tamed  out  of^  402 ;  deputation 
of  authorities  of  the,  come  to  Jesus, 
406;  second,  inferiority  of^  to  first, 
L  87 ;  tax  towards  treasury  of  the,  IL 
268,  264;  the,  on  the  day  after  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  682 ;  illumina- 
tion at  feasts,  638 ;  immense  dstems 
of,  621 ;  shekel  o^  686. 

Temptation,  moident  to  man,  i  488;  of 
Christ,  characteristics  of,  489. 

Temptation  to  Christ  to  use  His  power  for 
Himself,  il  145. 

Ten  tribes,  traces  oi^  in  Christ's  day,  1 
661. 

Teruma,  separation  of,  i  260. 

Testimony  of  two  men  received,  IL  800. 

Theatre,  Herod's,  in  Jerusalem,  L  209. 

Theologians,  Christ's  change  of  conduct 
toward,  U.  201. 

Theology,  the  staple  of  conversation  in 
Nazareth,  it  66. 

Theudas  and  others  promised  the  people 
ereat  miracles,  it  144,  145. 

Thie^  the  penitent,  on  the  cross,  it  567, 
668. 

Thieves,  the  two,  are  put  to  death,  ii. 
574. 

Thomas,  Christ  shows,  the  marks  of  cruci- 
fixion, it  698. 

Threshing-floors,  arrangement  of,  L  657. 

Tiberias,  made  capital  of  Galilee,  and 
fortified,  i.  802. 

Tiberius,  reign  of,  i.  887. 

Time,  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  iL  626. 

Toil,  exhausting,  of  Christ,  ii.  187. 

Towers,  watch,  for  shepherds,  i.  559. 

Trade,  respect  for,  among  Jews,  L  78. 

Trades,  proscribed,  among  Jews,  i.  660; 
from  which  neither  priest  nor  king 
could  rise,  587. 

Traditions  of  more  authority  than  Scrip- 
tures, ii.  205,  206. 

Traffic,  in  doves  and  sheep,  i.  688. 

Training,  early,  of  Christ  by  Mary  and 
Joseph,  it  64,  55. 

Transfiguration,  supposed  scene  of,  11  250 ; 
witnesses  of,  250. 

Travelling,  restrictions  on,  il  97. 

Treacherous  invitation  to  morning  meal 
with  Rabbi,  il  148. 

Treasure  hidden  in  field,  parable  of,  ii. 
158 ;  on  earth  not  to  be  sought  after, 
88 ;  custom  of  hidmg,  628. 

Treasury  of  Temple,  abuses  with  regard 
to,  ii.  208 ;  the  widow  casts  her  mite 
into  the,  438. 

Tribute,  Pharisees  question  Jesus  respect- 
ing, ii.  417 ;  answer  of  Jesus  to  ques- 
tion of,  417—419. 

Troops,  sent  to  Jerusalem  for  the  feast 
months,  i.  688. 

True  purity  and  cleanliness,  ii.  149. 

Trust  in  God  and  Faith,  U.  88,  84. 


Twelve,  sent  forth  to  preach,  the,  11.  179 ; 

the,  ask  Jesus   to   strengthen   their 

fkith,  859  ;  self-denial  of  the,  867 ;  left 

iJl  to  follow  Jesus,  878. 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  description  of,  11  216; 

heathenism  of,  119. 


Unbelief  of  the  Gadarenes,  il  166. 
Unclean  spirit,  Christ  said  to  be  possessed 

with,  ii.  142. 
Unclean  ness,  purifying  of,  i  247. 
Union  of  hostile  factions  of  the  nation 

agunst  Jesus,  ii.  107. 
Universal  religion,  first  proclamation  of^ 

il  76 ;  idea  of^  scouted  by  antiquity, 

19. 
Unleavened  bread,  feast  of;  i.  218 — 215. 


Veronica,  legend  of,  i.  454. 

Vessels,    burial   of    Tabernacle,    L    884, 

885. 
Vineyard,  parable  of  the,  il  879,  880. 
Voice,  a,  heard  from  heaven  by  Jesus,  il 

486,  487. 


W 

War,  relation  of  Christ  to,  I  11. 

Washing  of  feet,  &c.,  Christ  conformed  to 

such  forms  as,  il  129 ;  of  bands,  &c., 

20a— 204 ;  of  vessels,  Ac,  204,  206. 
Water,   promise    of  livmg,  I   524,  525; 

restrictions  of  uses  of  different  kinds 

of,  248 ;  wish  for,  il  298,  298 ;  walking 

on,  188,  189. 
Wealth,  unjust  uses  of,  il  854. 
Weddmg,  parable  of  the,  feast,  II  418, 

414. 
Well,  Jacob's,  at  Gerizim,  1 520;  woman  at, 

521. 
Widow,  parable  of  the  importunate,  il.  867, 

868. 
Wine,  use  of,  among  Jews,  I  475 ;  Christ 

is  offered,  on  the  Cross,  ii.  568. 
Withered  hand,  man  with,  healed  by  Jesus, 

ii.  104. 
Woman,  in  antiquity,  112;  dress  of  Jew- 
ish, 191. 
Women,  those  who  followed  Christ,  il  127 ; 

position  of,  in  Israel,  1 166. 
Word  of  God,  frequent  use  of  ezpresidon, 

I  678. 
Words,  explanation  of;  by  figures,  kc,  I 

256. 
Work,  excesdve,  of  Christ,  ii.  186. 
World,  centre  of,  believed  to  be  Jerusalem, 

I  15;  ready  for  teachings  of  Jesus, 

ii.  75. 
**  World   to  come,"    meanhig   of  Jewish 

phrase  of;  il  625. 
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Tod,  legend  of  the  le 

Youth,  preoocitj    oi 

•pring  of  onf adii 
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UFE  AND  WORDS  OF  CHI 

By  CUNNINGHAM    GEIKIE,  D.  I 


New  cheap  edition.   From  the  same  stereotype  plates  as  the  large 
edition.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Cloth.  1,268  pages.   Price,  $1.90 


**  A  gnat  and  noble  woik*  ricb  In  inlbrauttion,  elogmnt  and  Bchdlarly  in  atyle,  t$ 
In  feeling."— Xondon  Literary  World. 

**The  present  book  differs  Teiy  coneiderablT  from  CSanon  Farnr*s  work  in  scope 
Important  features  Dr.  Geikie  approaches  bis  tSMk  ttom  the  same  standpoint,  tiiat  ol 
believer  in  reyelatloh,  but  he  takes  a  larger  and  wider  view  of  bis  subject,  giving 
connt  of  the  political  history  of  the  Jews  at  the  period,  besides  a  much  more  mini 
of  the  social  and  religloas  life  of  the  people.  Indeed,  the  book  is  so  exhaustive  that  v 
think  a^y  scattered  grains  of  information  are  left  for  gleaners  who  may  wish  to  Ibllt 

*'  The  author  has  brought  to  his  difficult  and  noble  task  the  stores  of  an  eloquent, 
and  devout  mind.  He  has,  in  a  very  great  degree,  accomplifhed  wliat  he  propose 
before  hie  readers  the  world  in  which  Jesus  moved  ;  the  country  in  which  be  live 
among  whom  he  grew  up  and  ministered  ;  the  religion  in  which  he  was  trained  ;  t 
rices  in  which  ho  took  part ;  the  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  social  aspects  of  his  time 
the  day,  their  opinions  and  their  spirit;  the  customs  that  ruled  ;  the  influences  tl 
the  events,  social,  religious,  and  political,  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  that  fom 
of  his  lifetime,  so  flur  as  they  can  be  recovered."— Xon«foi»  Standard, 

"It  goes  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  Life,  beginning  with  the  state  of  Palestix 
of  Chriat,  dtscossing  careftiUy  mwj  evant  and  word,  and  ending  with  8t.  Lok«*s 
AacenaloBu"— Jir.  F.  World. 

"The  author  gives  a  (hll  account  of  the  political  snd  social  state  of  the  Jews 
Christ:  of  their  religious  and  domestic  life,  and  of  the  cnstoros,  spirit,  ecclesiastic 
parties  of  the  time.  In  all  of  these  things  Dr.  Geikie's  work  diifers  ttom  Canon  Fa 
Bupptanants  it."— Jf.  F.  Bvetdng  Fott, 

"  Without  disparaging  in  any  sense  the  noble  labors  of  his  predecessors,  we  th 
has  caught  a  new  ray  from  the  ^Mountain  of  Light,'  and  has  added  a  new  page  to  < 
which  many  will  delight  to  read.  These  volumes  are  ftdl  of  exquisite  word-paintii 
ao  artist  might  reproduce  innumerable  lifelike  pictures."— J^.  Y.  EvanffeUtt, 

"  These  fresh  volamea  are  marked  throughout  by  a  humane  and  devout  q>irit,  a 
nhnrchmanahip  which  they  represent  and  urge  is  positive,  but  not  aztrame.  The  w 
make  for  itself  a  place  in  popular  literature."*—^  F.  Tknse. 

**The  chief  merit  of  Dr.  Geikie's  volumes  lies  In  the  attention  paid  to  the  snrrot 
Savlonr's  early  life.  The  person  and  works  of  Christ  receive  the  chief  attention,  < 
the  background  Is  so  fblthf^lly  and  vividly  drawn  that  the  reader  is  given  a  ftresi 
central  flgure."- JV.  F.  Independent. 

"His  style  Is  always  clear,  rising  sometimes  into  mi^estic  beauty.   His  most  a 
▼lew  is  the  relations  of  Christ  to  the  elevation  of  the  race,  and  he  struggles  to 
amasing  richness  of  Christ's  new  things— the  profbund  character  of  his  philosophy 
Ucal  humanity  that  wells  up  out  of  these  great  deeps."— i^T.  F.  MethoditL 
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the  worse  for  that  It  la  tbaolately  refrething  in  tlwM  dign  of  bftir-aiid-lialf  ;.to  meet  ft  nm  who  poel* 
tlre^  beUeves  in  somethlnjr,  and  mtkee  the  reeder  feel  that  be  walks  upon  firm  ground ;  that  there  Is 
somewhere)  In  this  bog  of  doabt,  firm  footing.  .  .  .  But  let  ns  hasten  to  saj  that  this  is  a  hlstoty  ekared 
and  well  proved,  and  not  a  controversial  traot  It  is,  moreover,  not  only  a  history  based  npon  knowledge 
and  research  that  will  compel  the  reader's  acquiescence  in  its  veracity,  but  it  is  written  with  so  mudk 
Tlgor,  lucidity,  chsrm  of  style,  and  discrimination  that  the  reader  will  ei^  its  peroasl  thorongUly/^— 
Hartford  OowranU 

"^  With  abundant  learning^  entire  honesty  of  purpose,  and  a  style  of  uncommon  desneaa  and  vigor.  Dr. 
Oelkle  aims  to  set  forth  the  (acts,  not  because  they  are  fiiots,  but  because  they  wlU,  as  be  believes,  tend  to 
correct  certain  evils  which  he  deplores,  and  forward  the  cause  upon  whidi  his  heart  Is  set"—  Woroetlbtr 
Bpv, 

**Tbe  work  is  not  confined  to  teetsriaa  boundaries,  but  vp^ftta  to  the  members  ef  all  Protectant 
denominations.  It  places  the  question  in  a  new  light  for  many  readers,  and  will  enlte  tiioogkt  and  die- 
cusslon.*'~J3oifon  JBvMing  Trantcript, 

**  Among  the  best  books  of  the  sesson  is  the  American  editton  of  *The  EngBdi  BefonnatfoB.* "— JIT.  T, 
MethoOUt,  ^ 

'*Dr.  Gelkle's  'Life  and  Words  of  Christ*  has  gained  him  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  this  book  is 
marked  \fj  a  Uke  thocougho«ss  and  brilUancy.*'— A:  Y.  BaptUi  WeeJUp. 

**  A  most  satlsflustory  contribution  to  the  demands  of  the  times."— PMCodfl^j^Ua  JI^)i9C0p(d  EeffUter, 

"The  authorities  sre  Judicious^  selected,  and  the  work  may  be  recommended  as  a  good  church  hlstosj 
of  the  Ume.'^^London  Spectator. 

^  Dr.  Oelkie  has  given  us  an  admirable  account  of  *  The  English  Reformation.  It  is  a  book  of  tiirilling, 
even  at  tlmee  of  painful,  Interest.  The  reader  wID  be  amaaed  afresh  at  thought  of  *  the  great  prioe*  at 
which  our  spiritual  ancestors  purchased  that  dtliMshlp  of  liberty  Into  which  we  were  bonu*^— CMeo^ 
Advanoi. 

**  There  was  need  of  a  book  of  this  kind.  Not  on^  was  there  a  call  for  some  eondeinsed  and  available 
work  upon  the  subject  here  treated,  but  there  was  need  also  that  leanings  of  recent  historians  ahonld  be 
at  least  ofliMt  by  a  presentation  of  fitots  that  should  be  candid  and  Just.  Dr.  Oelkle  has  shown  in  hia 
former  work  that  he  is  in  spirit  a  true  historian,  and  an  examination  of  this  new  book  will  indicate  how 
careftilly  and  thoroughly  he  has  studied  his  subject"— CUtfO^  Standard. 

»  A  more  interesting  contribution  to  reUglo-poUtleal  history  has  not  recent^  been  madeb"— Qbicftwafi 
Dailv  OauttsJ 
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